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LECTUEE  XXIV, 


AnalyiM  of  the  Feelings  usually  ascribed  to  the  Sense  of  Touch — 
Contbiucd, 

Gentlemen,  having  stated,  in  a  former  Lecture,  tlie 
reasons  which  seem  to  show  that  the  origin  of  our 
notion  of  extension^  and  of  the  notions  which  it  in- 
volves of  figure,  magnitude,  divisihility,  is  not  to  be 
found  in  our  sense  of  touch,  I  endeavoured,  in  my  last 
Lecture,  to  trace  these  to  their  real  source,^ — caution- 
ing you,  at  the  same  time,  with  respect  to  the  great 
difficulty  of  tlie  inquiry,  and  the  very  humble  reliance, 
therefore,  which  we  can  have  any  title  to  put  on  the 
results  of  our  investigation  of  a  subject  so  very  obscure. 

In  our  present  circumstances,  when  we  attempt  such 
an  investigation,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  derive  even 
the  slightest  aid  from  remembrance  of  our  original 
feelings ;  since  memory,  which  afterwards  can  look 
back  through  so  many  long  and  busy  years,  and  com- 
prehend all  of  life  but  the  very  commencement  of  it, 
sees  yet,  in  this  dawn  of  being,  a  darkness  which  it 
cannot  penetrate.  We  have  already  formed — spon- 
taneously, and  without  the  aid  of  any  one — our  little 
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system  of  physical  science,  and  have,  in  truth,  enriched 
ourselves  with  acquisitions  far  more  important  than 
any  which  we  are  afterwards  to  form,  with  all  the 
mature  vigour  of  our  faculties,  and  all  the  splendid 
aids  of  traditionary  philosophy, — at  a  time  when  we 
seem  scarcely  capable  of  more  than  of  breathing  and 
moving,  and  taking  our  aliment,  and  when  the  faculties 
that  leave  us  so  much  invaluable  knowledge,  are  to 
leave  us  no  knowledge  of  the  means  by  which  we  have 
acquired  it. 

To  the  period  of  our  first  sensations,  therefore,  we 
cannot  look  back ;  and  hence,  all  which  remains  for 
us,  in  an  inquiry  of  this  kind,  is  to  consider  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  infant  is  placed,  and  to  guess, 
as  nearly  as  general  analogy  will  allow  us,  the  nature 
and  the  order  of  the  feelings  which,  in  such  circum- 
stances, would  arise  in  a  being  possessing  the  powers 
and  susceptibilities  of  man,  but  destitute  of  all  the 
knowledge  which  man  possesses. 

In  these  first  circumstances  of  life,  the  infant,  of 
course,  cannot  know  that  he  has  a  bodily  frame,  or  a 
single  organ  of  that  frame,  more  than  he  can  know 
that  there  are  other  bodies  in  nature  that  act  upon  his 
own ;  and  we  are  not  entitled  to  suppose — however 
difficult  it  may  be  for  us  to  accommodate  our  supposi- 
tion to  the  true  circumstances  of  the  case — that  be- 
cause we,  the  inquirers,  know  that  external  bodies  are 
pressing  on  his  organ  of  touch,  the  little  sensitive  being 
is  to  have  any  knowledge  but  of  the  mental  affections 
which  these  external  bodies  excite.  How  the  know- 
ledge of  anything  more  than  his  own  mind  is  acquired 
is,  in  truth,  the  very  difficulty  which  it  is  our  labour 
to  solve. 

In  conformity  with  this  view,  then,  when  we  look  on 
the  infant,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances 
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wliicli  strike  us,  is  its  tendency  to  use  its  muscles  with 
almost  incessant  exercise,  particularly  the  muscles  of 
those  parks  which  are  afterwards  its  principal  organs 
of  measurement.  Its  little  fingers  are  continually  clos- 
ing and  opening,  and  its  little  arms  extending  and  con- 
tracting. The  feelings,  therefore,  whatever  these  may 
be,  which  attend  the  progressive  contraction  of  those 
parts — and  some  feeling  unquestionably  attends  the 
contraction  in  all  its  stages — must  be  continually 
arising  in  its  mind,  beginning  and  finishing,  in  regular 
series,  and  varying  exactly  with  the  quantity  of  the 
contraction. 

A  succession  of  feelings,  however,  when  remembered 
by  the  mind  which  looks  back  upon  them,  we  found 
to  involve,  necessarily,  the  notion  of  divisibility  into 
separate  parts,  and,  therefore,  of  length,  which  is  only 
another  name  for  continued  divisibility.  Time,  in 
short,  is,  to  our  conception,  a  series  in  constant  on- 
ward progress,  and  cannot  be  conceived  by  us  but  as 
a  progressive  series,  of  which  our  separate  feelings 
are  parts ;  the  remembrance  of  the  events  of  our  life, 
whenever  we  take  any  distant  retrosj>ect  of  them, 
being  like  the  remembrance  of  the  space  which  we 
have  traversed  in  a  journey,  an  indistinct  continuity 
of  length, — as  truly  divisible,  in  our  conception,  into 
the  separate  events  which  we  remember,  as  the  space 
which  w^e  remember  to  have  traversed,  into  its  separ- 
ate variety  of  scenes. 

Time,  then,  or  remembered  succession,  we  found  to 
involve,  not  metaphorically,  as  is  commonly  said,  but 
truly  and  strictly,  in  its  very  essence,  the  notions  of 
length  and  divisibility, — the  great  elements  of  exten- 
sion ;  and  whatever  other  feelings  may  be  habitually 
and  uniformly  associated  with  these,  will  involve,  of 
course,  these  elementary  notions. 
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The  series  of  muscular  feelings,  of  which  the  infant 
is  conscious, — in  incessantly  closing  and  opening  his 
little  hand, — must,  on  these  principles,  be  accompanied 
with  the  notion,  not,  indeed,  of  the  existence  of  his 
hand,  or  of  anything  external,  but  of  a  certain  length 
of  succession ;  and  each  stage  of  the  contraction,  by 
frequent  renewal,  gradually  becomes  significant  of  a 
particular  length,  corresponding  with  the  portion  of 
the  scries.  When  any  hard  body,  therefore,  is  placed 
in  the  infant's  hand, — though  he  cannot,  indeed,  have 
any  knowledge  of  the  object,  or  of  the  hand, — he  yet 
feels  that  he  can  no  longer  perform  the  accustomed 
contraction  ;  or,  to  speak  more  accurately, — since  he 
is  unacquainted  with  any  parts  that  are  contracted,  he 
feels  that  he  can  no  longer  produce  his  accustomed 
series  of  feelings ;  and  he  knows  the  quantity  of  con- 
traction which  remained  to  be  perfoi'med,  or  rather 
the  length  of  the  series  which  remained  to  be  felt. 
The  place  of  this  remaining  length  is  now  supplied  by 
a  new  feeling,  partly  muscular,  and  partly  the  result 
of  the  affection  of  tlie  compressed  organ  of  touch, — 
and  is  supplied  by  the  same  feeling,  at  the  same  point 
of  the  series,  as  often  as  he  attempts  to  renew  the 
contraction  while  the  bo<ly  remains  within  his  hand. 
The  tactual  feeling,  therefore,  whatever  it  may  be, 
becomes,  by  this  fi'equent  rcpetitionj  associated  with 
the  notion  of  that  particular  progressive  series,  or 
length,  of  which  it  thus  uniformly  supplies  the  place; 
and  at  last  becomes  representative  of  this  particular 
length,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as,  in  the  acquired 
perceptions  of  vision,  certain  shades  of  colour  become 
representative  of  distance,  to  which  they  have  of  them- 
selves no  resemblance  or  analogy  whatever ;  and  we 
thus  learn  to  feel  length  as  we  loam  to  sec  length, — 
not  directly  by  the  mere  affections  of  our  tactual  or 
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>isual  organs,  but  by  the  associated  notions  which 

they  suggest. 

If  time,  as  perceived  by  us  in  the  continued  series 
of  our  feelings,  do  invoh'e  conceptual  length  and 
divisibility,  it  seems,  indeed,  scarcely  possible  that, 
in  the  circumstances  supposed,  the  notions  supposed 
should  not  arise, — that  the  infant  should  be  conscious 
of  a  rejTular  series  of  feeling's  in  the  contraction  of  its 
fingers  and  arms,  and  yet  that  portions  of  this  series 
should  not  become  significant  of  various  proportional 
lengths ; — and,  if  the  notion  of  certain  proportional 
lengths  do  truly  accompany  certain  degrees  of  pro- 
gressive contraction,  it  seems  equally  impossible, 
according  to  the  general  principles  of  our  mental  con- 
stitution, that  the  compound  tactual  and  muscular 
feeling,  which  must  arise  in  every  case  in  which  any 
one  of  these  degrees  of  contraction  is  impeded,  should 
not  become  associated  with  the  notion  of  that  parti- 
cular length,  of  w^hich  it  supplies  the  place,  so  as  at 
last  to  become  truly  representative  of  it. 

In  this  manner  I  endeavoured  to  explain  to  you 
how  our  knowledge  of  the  mere  length  of  bodies  may 
have  been  acquired,  from  varieties  of  length  that  are 
recognised  as  co-existing  and  jiroximate,  and  are  felt 
to  unite,  as  it  were,  and  terminate  in  our  sensation  of  re- 
sistance, which  interrupts  them  equally,  and  interrupts 
always  a  greater  number  of  the  co-existing  lengths, 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  body  compressed ;  and 
in  a  similar  manner,  our  notions  of  the  other  dimen- 
sions of  bodies,  which  are  only  these  varieties  of  length 
in  different  directions-  I  cannot  conclude  this  sum- 
mary, however,  without  recalling  to  your  attention  a 
very  simple  experiment  which  I  requested  you  to  make 
for  yourselves, — an  experiment  that,  even  in  the  un- 
favourable circumstances  in  which  it  must    now  be 
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tried,  is  yet,  I  conceive,  demonstrative  of  the  influence 
of  mere  time,  as  an  element  of  that  complex  notion 
which  vre  have  been  examining,  when  the  more  rapid 
measurements  of  vision — which  are  confessedly  not 
original,  but  acquired — are  excluded.  If,  in  passing 
our  finger,  with  different  degrees  of  slowness  or  rapid- 
ity, along  the  same  surface,  with  our  eyes  shut, — even 
though  we  should  previously  know  the  exact  bound- 
aries of  the  extent  of  surface, — we  feel  it  almost  im- 
possible not  to  believe,  and,  but  for  the  contrary 
evidence  of  vision,  could  not  have  hesitated  a  single 
moment  in  believing,  that  this  extent  is  gieater  or 
less,  according  as  the  time  employed  in  performing 
exactly  the  same  quantity  of  motion,  with  exactly  the 
same  force  of  pressure,  on  the  same  quantity  of  our 
organ  of  touch,  may  have  been  greater  or  less, — it 
must  surely  be  admitted,  that  the  notion  of  the  length, 
which  thus  uiiifonaly  varies  mth  the  time,  when  all 
other  circumstances  are  the  same,  is  not  absolutely 
independent  of  the  time ;  or  it  must  in  like  manner 
be  believed,  that  our  notion  of  visual  distance,  which 
varies  with  the  distribution  of  a  few  rays  of  light  on 
the  small  expanse  of  the  optic  nerve,  is  yet  indepen- 
dent of  those  faint  shades  of  colouring,  according  to 
the  mere  varieties  of  which  it  seems  at  one  time  to 
lay  open  to  our  view  a  landscape  of  many  miles,  and 
at  another  time  to  present  to  us,  as  it  were  before  our 
very  eyes,  an  object  of  scarcely  an  inch  in  diameter. 
The  greater  dimness  and  diminished  size  of  a  few  ob- 
jects in  the  back-ground  of  a  picture,  which  is  in  itself 
one  coloured  plane  of  light,  does  not  more  truly  seem 
to  increase  the  line  of  distance  of  those  objects,  than, 
in  the  other  case,  the  increased  slowness  of  the  motion 
of  our  hand  along  any  surface  seems  to  lengthen  the  line 
which  separates  one  of  its  boundaries  from  the  other. 
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Though  the  notion  of  extension,  however,  may  arise 
in  the  manner  which  I  have  supposed,  this,  it  may  be 
said,  is  not  the  notion  of  external  existence.  To 
what,  then,  are  we  to  ascribe  the  belief  of  external 
reality,  which  now  accompanies  our  sensations  of 
touch  ?  It  appears  to  me  to  depend  on  the  feeling  of 
resistance, — the  origin  of  which,  as  a  muscular  feeling, 
I  before  explained  to  you,  which,  breaking  in,  without 
any  known  cause  of  difterence,  on  an  accustomed 
series,  and  combining  with  the  notion  of  extension, 
and  consequently  of  divisibility,  previously  acquired, 
furnishes  the  elements  of  that  compound  notion  which 
we  term  the  notion  of  matter.  Extension,  resistance : 
to  combine  these  simple  notions  in  something  which 
is  not  ourselves,  and  to  have  the  notion  of  matter,  are 
precisely  the  same  thing ;  as  it  is  the  same  thing  to 
have  combined  the  head  and  neck  of  a  man  with  the 
body  and  legs  of  a  horse,  and  to  have  the  notion  of 
that  fabulous  being  which  the  ancients  denominated  a 
centaur.  It  certainly,  at  least,  would  not  be  easy  for 
any  one  to  define  matter  more  simply,  than  as  that 
which  has  parts,  and  that  which  resists  our  eflFort  to 
grasp  it ;  and,  in  our  analysis  of  the  feelings  of  infancy, 
we  have  been  able  to  discover  how  both  these  notions 
may  have  arisen  in  the  mind,  and  arisen  too  in  circum- 
stances which  must  lead  to  the  combination  of  them 
in  one  complex  notion. 

The  infant  stretches  out  his  arm  for  the  first  time, 
by  that  volition,  without  a  known  object,  which  is 
either  a  mere  instinct,  or  very  near  akin  to  one: 
This  motion  is  accompanied  with  a  certain  feeling, — 
he  repeats  the  volition  which  moves  his  arm  fifty  or 
one  thousand  times,  and  the  same  progress  of  feeling 
takes  place  during  the  muscular  action.  In  this  re- 
peated progress  he  feels  the  truth  of  that  intuitive 
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proposition  which*  in  the  whole  course  of  the  life  that 
awaits  him,  is  to  be  the  source  of  all  iiis  expectations, 
and  the  guide  of  all  his  actions;  the  simple  proposition, 
that  what  has  been  as  an  antecedent,  will  be  followed 
by  what  has  been  as  a  consequent.  At  length  he 
stretches  out  his  arm  again,  and  instead  of  the  accus- 
tomed progression,  there  arises,  in  the  resistance  of 
some  object  opposed  to  him,  a  feeling  of  a  very  differ- 
ent kind,  which,  if  he  persevere  in  his  voluntary  effort, 
increases  gradually  to  severe  pain,  before  he  has  half 
completed  the  usual  progress.  There  is  a  difference, 
therefore,  which  we  may,  without  any  absurdity,  sup- 
pose to  astonish  the  little  reasoner :  for  the  expectation 
of  similar  consequents,  from  similar  antecedents,  is 
observable  even  in  his  earliest  actions,  and  is  probably 
the  result  of  an  original  law  of  mind,  as  universal  as 
that  which  renders  certain  sensations  of  sight  and 
sound  the  immediate  result  of  certain  affections  of  our 
eye  or  oar.  To  any  being  who  is  thus  impressed  with 
belief  of  similarities  of  sequence,  a  different  consequent 
necessarily  implies  a  difference  of  the  antecedent.  In 
the  case  at  present  supposed,  however,  the  infant,  who 
as  yet  knows  nothing  but  himself,  is  conscious  of  no 
previous  difference ;  and  the  feeling  of  resistance  seems 
to  him,  therefore,  something  unknown,  which  has  its 
cause  in  something  that  is  not  himself. 

I  am  aware  that  the  application,  to  an  infant,  of  a 
process  of  reasoning  expressed  in  terms  of  such  grave 
and  formal  philosophic  nomenclature,  has  some  chance 
of  appearing  ridiculous.  But  the  reasoning  itself  is 
very  different  from  the  terms  employed  to  express  it, 
and  is  truly  as  simple  and  natural  as  the  terms  which 
our  language  obliges  us  to  employ  in  expressing  it  are 
abstract  and  artificial.  The  infant,  however,  in  his 
belief  of  similarity  of  antecedents  and  consequents,  and 
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of  the  necessity,  therefore,  of  a  new  antecedent  where 
the  consequent  is  different,  has  the  reasoning  but  not 
the  terms.  He  docs  not  form  the  proposition  as  uni- 
versal and  applicable  to  cases  that  have  not  yet  existed; 
but  he  feels  it  iu  every  particular  case  as  it  occurs. 
That  he  does  truly  reason,  with  at  least  as  much  sub- 
tlety as  is  involved  in  the  process  now  supposed,  can- 
not he  doubted  by  those  who  attend  to  the  manifest 
results  of  his  little  inductions,  in  those  acquisitions  of 
knowledge  which  show  themselves  iu  the  actions,  and, 
I  may  say,  almost  in  the  very  looks  of  the  little  rea- 
soner,  at  a  period  long  before  that  to  which  his  own 
remembrance  is  afterwards  to  extend,  when,  in  the 
maturer  progress  of  his  intellectual  powers,  the  dark- 
ness of  eternity  will  meet  his  eye  alike,  whether  he 
attempt  to  gaze  on  the  past  or  on  the  future ;  and  the 
wish  to  know  the  events  with  which  he  is  afterwards 
to  be  occn]>icd  and  interested,  will  not  be  more  un- 
availing: than  the  wish  to  retrace  events  that  were  the 
occupation  and  interest  of  the  most  important  years 
of  his  existence. 
Then,— 

"  So,  when  the  mother^  bending  o'er  his  cLarms, 

Clasps  her  fair  uursling  in  Jclighted  arms: — 

"With  sparkling  eye  the  llaraolesa  pluuJerer  owns 

Her  soft  embraces  and  endearing  tones, 

Seeks  the  salubrious  fount  with  opening  lips, 

Sj»reads  his  inquiring;  /tanih,  and  smiloa,  and  sips,"' — 

Even  then,  many  a  process  of  ratiocination  is  goiug 
on,  which  might  have  served  as  an  example  of  strict 
logic  to  Aristotle  himself,  and  which  affords  results  far 
more  valuable  to  the  individual  reasoner  than  all  the 
contents  of  all  the  folios  of  the  crowd  of  that  great 
logician's  scholastic  commentators. 
'  Darwin's  Botanic  Garden,  Canto  III.  v.  353-54,  and  357-360. 


Tbat  the  notions  of  extension  and  external  lesis- 
tanoe — ^which  are  thns  snppoeed  to  be  acquired  from 
the  progressiTe  contraction  of  mimle^  and  the  diffi- 
culty opposed  to  their  accustomed  eootraction^  which 
introduces  suddenly  a  new  feeling,  when  aU  the  ante- 
cedent feelings  had  been  the  same — should  be  directly 
combined  only  with  the  sensations  of  touch,  c-annot 
appear  wonderful,  when  we  reflect,  that  it  is  only  in 
the  case  of  touch  there  is  tbat  firequent  oo-existence 
or  immediate  succession  which  is  necessary  to  the 
subsequent  union.  In  the  case  of  the  acquired  per- 
ceptions of  vision,  it  might,  in  like  manner,  be  asked. 
Why  is  it  that  we  do  not  smell  the  exact  distance  of 
a  rose,  as  we  see  its  exact  distance  as  soon  as  we  hare 
turned  our  eye  on  the  bush  on  which  the  rose  is  grow- 
ing ?  And  the  only  answer  which  can  be  given,  is, 
that  there  has  not  been  in  smell  that  exact  and  fre- 
quent co-existence  of  feelings  which  has  occurred  in 
▼ision.  It  surely  is  not  more  wonderful,  therefore, 
that  the  same  argument  should  hold  in  the  acquired 
perceptions  of  touch,  in  which  the  co-existence  is  still 
more  frequent  and  exact.  When  we  listen  to  a  flute, 
our  muscles  may  be  contracted  as  before,  or  quiescent 
as  before ;  when  the  odour  of  a  rose  is  wafted  to  us, 
not  a  single  muscle  may  be  more  or  less  affected.  Bat 
without  the  action  of  muscles  we  cannot  grasp  a 
ball,  nor  press  against  a  resisting  body,  nor  move  our 
hand  along  its  surface.  W^hatever  feelings,  therefore, 
are  involved  in  muscular  contraction,  may  be,  or  rather 
I  may  say,  if  the  common  laws  of  association  operate, 
must  be  associated  with  the  simple  feeliugs  thus  con- 
stantly co-existing,  whatever  they  may  be,  which  the 
organ  of  touch  originally  affords.  To  suppose  that,  in  a 
caseof  such  frequent  co-existenceor  successioD,  noassoci- 
ation  takes  place,  and  that  our  feelings  of  touch  are,  at 
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this  moment*  as  simple  as  they  were  originally^  would 
sarel  J  be  to  suppose  the  uniTeisal  influence  of  the  asso- 
fliM'^g  principle  to  be  suspended  in  this  particolar  case. 
I  hare  already  explained  the  manner  in  whidi  I 
suppose  the  in£uit  to  obtain  the  notion  of  something 
external  and  sepaiate  &om  himseLC  by  the  interruption 
of  the  usual  train  of  antecedents  and  consequents,  when 
the  painful  feeling  of  resistance  has  arisen,  ^-ithout  any 
Aaags  of  cireamatanoes  of  which  the  mind  is  oon- 
Boioas  in  itself;  and  the  process  by  which  he  acquires 
this  notion  is  only  another  form  of  the  Tery  prooesB 
whidi,  daring  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  13  inrolTed 
in  all  his  reasonings,  and  regulates,  therefore,  all  his 
condnsions  with  respect  to  every  physical  truth.  In 
the  view  which  I  take  of  the  subject,  accordingly,  I 
do  not  oono»Te  that  it  is  by  any  peculiar  intuition  we 
are  led  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  things  without-. 
I  coBflider  this  belief  as  the  effect  of  that  more  general 
intuition  by  which  we  consider  a  new  consequent,  in 
any  series  of  accustomed  erents,  as  the  sign  of  a  new 
antecedent,  and  of  that  equaUy  general  principle  of 
nBBOCfiation,  by  which  feelings  that  hare  frequently  co- 
existed, flow  together,  and  constitute  afterwards  one 
complex  whole.  There  is  something  which  is  not  our- 
sdf — sonething  which  is  repiesentrttTe  of  length — 
sometfaii^  which  excites  the  feeling  of  resistance  to 
our  eifoit ;  and  these  efementa  combined  are  matter. 
But  whether  the  notion  arise  in  the  mann^  I  have 
snppoeed,  or  differently,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
has  arisen  loi^  before  the  period  to  which  our  manory 
reaches ;  and  Hie  belirf  of  an  external  world,  there- 
foce,  whether  founded  directly  on  an  intnitiye  principle 
of  bdieC  or.  as  I  rather  think,  on  aameiatioBS  as  power- 
ful as  intuition  in  the  period  which  akkne  we  know, 
maj  be  said  to  be  an  frnpirtinl  part  of  our  mental  con> 
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stitutioD,  at  least  as  far  back  as  that  constitution  can 
be  made  the  subject  of  philosophic  inqoiiy.  Whatever 
it  may  have  been  originally,  it  is  now  as  impossible 
for  US  to  disbelieve  the  reality  of  some  external  cause 
of  our  sensations,  as  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  disbelieve 
the  existence  of  the  sensations  themselves.  On  this 
subject  scepticism  may  be  ingenious  in  vain;  and 
equally  vain,  1  may  say,  would  be  the  attempted  cou- 
futation  of  scepticism,  since  it  cannot  affect  the  serious 
internal  belief  of  the  sceptic,  which  is  the  same  before 
as  after  argument :  unshaken  by  the  ingenuity  of  his 
own  reasonings,  or  rather,  as  I  have  before  remarked, 
tacitly  assumed  and  affirmed  in  that  very  combat  of 
argument  which  professes  to  deny  it. 

It  is  in  vaiu  that  Berkeley  asserts  his  system  with 
a  zeal  and  acuteuess  which  might,  perhaps,  have  suc- 
ceeded in  convincing  others,  if  they  could  only  have 
previously  succeeded  in  convincing  himself,  not  as  a 
speculative  philosopher  merely,  but  as  a  human  being. 
conversant  with  his  kind — acting,  and  suffering,  and 
remembering,  and  hoping  and  fearing.  This,  however, 
was  more  than  mere  ingenuity  of  argument  could  per- 
form. Even  in  publishing  his  work  with  the  sincere 
desire  of  instructing  and  converting  others,  the  great 
and  primary  convert  was  yet  to  be  made  in  the  con- 
verter himself. 

In  the  Life  of  Berkeley,  prefixed  to  the  edition  of 
his  collected  works,  an  account  is  given  of  a  visit  which 
he  paid  at  Paris,  to  Malebranche,  tlie  celebrated  author 
of  a  system  in  many  respects  similar  to  his  owti.  He 
found  him  in  a  weak  state  of  health,  but  abundantly 
eager  to  enter  into  disputation  on  a  science  which  he 
loved,  and  especially  ou  his  own  doctrines,  which  he 
loved  still  more  ;  but  the  discussion  was  at  last  carried 
on  with  more  vehemence  than  the  feeble  bodily  frame 
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oi  Makbrandie  ocnild  bear ;  and  his  death  was  Bud  to 
be  oocaao!iied,orat  ]eastba6tfened.bTthis  nnfoitrmate 
ratdkctnal  eombat.  Wben  we  eonader  tliis  inter- 
Tiew  of  two  fflnstrions  men.  eaeii  of  irbonL  in  aMor- 
daaoe  witli  his  own  s^^^tem.  mnst  hare  been  incapable 
of  a&T  direct  knowledge  of  the  existence  c^  the  other, 
the  Ticdent  redjot^eal  action  of  these  mntnal  nonen- 
tities nd^it  seem  Indierons,  if  there  were  not.  in  the 
deas&  vi  anj  one,  and  eGpedaflT  <^  a  phil(»opher  so 
estioBabie  in  ereir  respect  as  the  author  of  The  Search 
of  Tmth.  Bometiung:  too  serions  to  be  consistent  with 
anj  feeing  of  kritr.  It  is  more  suitable,  both  to  tbe 
oocaEaon  itself  and  to  our  own  inteQeetual  weakness, 
to  regard  this  accidental  interview  of  two  philosophexB 
contending:  so  strennonslT  against  each  other  for  the 
tmHi  of  doctrines,  which  rendered  the  real  existence 
of  each,  at  best,  reij  problematical  as  onlj  a  striking 
instance  of  the  radinesE  with  which  aH  the  piide  of 
human  reason  rields  itself,  as  it  w&e.  epontaneonslT 
and  hnmUr.  to  the  swar  of  those  more  powexfbl  pfin- 
^^^  which  He,  who  has  arranged  our  mental  cuosti- 
tntion,  has  so  graoonslT  accommodated  to  the  cdrcnm- 
rtaBfCes  in  which  He  has  placed  ns.  The  gift  of  reason 
its^  thst  most  in^tinable  of  our  inteQeetual  gifte, 
wonld  hare  been  tmhr.  if  nothing  noore  had  been  added 
to  it.  a  peiilonB  acqniaiion  to  beings  not  al^olntelj 
incapable  of  error :  snce  there  are  points  on  which  a 
ang^  mistake,  if  there  had  been  no  oppoitunitT  of 
repairing  it,  mig^  hare  been  &taL  not  to  our  bapjo- 
BesB  xoeidhr,  but  to  our  rerr  existence.  On  these 
pwnt&  howerer.  Xatnre  has  not  left  ns  to  a  power  so 
frUible,  and  to  indolence,  which  might  forget  to  exer- 
cise eren  this  feeble  power.  S^  has  giren  ns  piinci- 
{d^  wfaidh  do  not  &t.  and  which  opeiate  without  the 
neoeBBtr  of  aor  effort  on  our  parL     In  the  wildest 


speculative  errors  into  which  we  may  be  led,  there  is 
a  voice  within  which  speaks,  indeed,  only  in  a  whisper, 
but  in  a  whisper  of  omnipotence,  at  which  the  lond 
voice  that  led  ns  astray  is  still:  thus  operating  on 
our  mind  as  the  secret  irresistible  influence  of  gravita- 
tion operates  on  our  body,  preserving  it,  amid  all  the 
disorder  and  irregularity  of  its  spontaneous  motions, 
still  attached  to  that  earthly  home  which  has  been  pre- 
pared with  every  bountiful  provision  for  our  temporary 
residence. 

If  there  were,  indeed,  any  sceptic  as  to  the  exis- 
tence of  an  external  world,  who  could  seriously  pro- 
fess that  his  practical  conduct  was  in  accordance  with 
his  speculative  disbelief,  we  might  very  justly  exercise, 
with  respect  to  his  own  profession,  that  philosophic 
doubt  or  disbelief  which  he  recommends.  Pyrrho, 
the  great  founder  of  this  philosophy,  is,  indeed,  said  to 
have  acted  so  truly  on  his  principles,  that  if  a  cart 
ran  against  him,  or  a  dog  attacked  him,  or  if  he  came 
upon  a  precipice,  he  would  not  stir  a  foot  to  avoid 
the  danger.  "  But  his  attendants,"  says  Dr  Reid, 
**  who,  happily  for  him,  were  not  so  great  sceptics,  took 
care  to  keep  him  out  of  harm's  way :  so  that  he  lived 
till  he  was  ninety  years  of  age."^  In  all  these  cases,  we 
may  safely  take  for  granted  that  this  venerable  sceptic, 
when  he  exhibited  himself  with  his  train  of  domestics, 
knew,  at  least,  as  well  as  the  spectators,  the  nature  of 
the  comedy  which  he  was  acting,  for  their  entertain- 
ment and  his  own  imagined  glory  ;  that  he  could 
discriminate,  with  perfect  accuracy,  the  times  when 
it  would  be  safe,  and  the  times  when  it  would  be  un- 
safe, for  him  to  be  consistent ;  and  that  he  would 
never  feel,  in  so  strong  and  lively  a  manner,  the  force 
rinciples,  as  when  he  was  either  absolutely 
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alone,  or  with  attendants  within  a  very  few  inchea  of 
the  ground  on  which  he  was  philosophizing.  We  are 
told,  accordingly,  that  when  his  passions  were  too 
strongly  roused  to  allow  him  to  remember  the  part 
which  he  was  acting,  he  entered  with  sufficient  readi- 
ness into  his  native  character  of  a  mere  human  being. 
Of  this,  one  ludicrous  instance  is  recorded,  in  which 
his  anger  against  his  cook  so  completely  got  the  better, 
both  of  his  moral  and  physical  philosophy,  that,  with 
the  spit  in  his  hand,  and  the  meat  on  it,  which  had 
been  roasting,  he  pursued  him  to  the  very  market- 
place. Many  stories  of  this  sort,  however,  we  may 
well  suppose  would  be  invented  against  philosophers 
of  a  class  that  at  once  challenged  the  opposition  of 
the  whole  mob  of  mankind,  and  afforded  subjects  of 
that  obvious  and  easy  ridicule  which  the  mob  of  man- 
kind, even  without  the  provocation  of  such  a  challenge, 
are  always  sufficiently  ready  to  seize. 

Into  a  detail  of  the  sceptical  system  of  Berkeley  it 
is  unnecessary  to  enter  at  any  length ;  since,  notwith- 
standing the  general  acuteness  which  its  truly  illus- 
trious author  has  displayed  in  this,  and  in  all  his 
works,  I  cannot  but  consider  his  ideal  system  as  pre- 
senting a  very  imperfect  and  inaccurate  view,  not 
merely  of  the  real  phenomena  of  the  mind,  but  even 
of  the  sceptical  argument  against  the  existence  of 
matter.  It  was  not  as  a  sceptic,  however,  that  this 
most  devout  and  amiable  of  philosophers,  to  whom 
Pope  scarcely  paid  a  higher  compliment  than  was 
strictly  due,  in  ascribing  to  him  "  every  virtue  under 
heaven,"^ — it  was  not  as  a  sceptic  that  he  was  desir- 
ous of  being  ranked.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  his  system  seemed  to  him  valuable,  chiefly 
for  being,  as  he  conceived,  an  antidote  to  scepticism ; 
J  Epilogue  to  the  Satires,  Dial  II.  r.  73. 
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and  that  he  was  far  less  anxious  to  display  acuteness 
than  to  expose  the  sophistry  of  raatenaliam,  and  to 
present,  as  he  thought,  an  additional  argument  for  the 
existence  of  a  divine  omnipresent  mind,  which  un- 
questionably it  would  have  afforded,  and  an  argument, 
too,  it  must  be  owned,  completely  irresistible,  if  our 
mere  ideas  were  what  he  conceived  them  to  be.  These 
he  evidently  considered  not  as  states  of  the  individual 
mind,  but  as  separate  things  existing  in  it,  and  cap- 
able of  existing  in  other  minds,  but  in  them  alone; 
and  it  is  in  consequence  of  these  assumptions  that  hia 
system,  if  it  were  to  be  considered  as  a  system  of 
scepticism,  is  chiefly  defective.  But  having,  as  he 
supposed,  these  ideas,  and  conceiving  that  they  did 
not  perish  when  they  ceased  to  exist  in  his  mind, 
since  the  same  ideas  recurred  at  intervals,  he  deduced, 
from  the  necessity  which  there  seemed  for  some  omni- 
present mind,  in  which  they  might  exist  during  the 
intervals  of  recurrence,  the  necessary  existence  of  the 
Deity ;  and  if,  indeed,  as  he  supposed,  ideas  be  some- 
thing different  from  the  mind  itself,  recurring  only  at 
intervals  to  created  minds,  and  incapable  of  existing 
but  in  mind,  the  demonstration  of  some  infinite  omni- 
present mind,  in  which  they  exist  during  these  inter- 
vals of  recurrence  to  finite  minds,  must  be  allowed  to 
be  perfect.  The  precise  nature  of  the  argument,  and 
its  demonstrative  force,  if  the  hypothetical  circum- 
stances, which  Berkeley  himself  was  far  from  consider- 
ing as  hypothetical,  be  admitted,  have  not  been  suffi- 
ciently regarded  by  philosophers,  when  they  express 
their  astonishment  that  a  system,  which,  if  not  scep- 
ticism, is,  at  least,  so  much  akin  to  it,  or  so  favour- 
able, at  least,  to  the  general  sceptical  spirit,  should 
yet  have  been  brought  forward,  as  its  truly  pious 
author  informs  us,  for  the  express  purpose  of  combat- 
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ing  scepticism.  He  is  not,  indeed,  always  a  very 
perspicuous  unfoMer  of  his  own  opinions;  bat,  in  a 
passage  of  hia  third  Dialogue,  the  series  of  proposi- 
tions which  I  have  now  stated  as  constituting  his 
demonstration,  are  delivered  by  himself  with  great 
distinctness  and  brevity.  "  When  I  deny,**  says  Phil- 
onous  to  Hylas,  "  when  I  deny  sensible  things  an 
existence  out  of  the  mind,  I  do  not  mean  my  mind  in 
particular,  but  all  minds.  Now,  it  is  plain  they  have 
an  existence  exterior  to  my  mind,  since  I  find  them, 
by  experience,  to  be  independent  of  it.  There  is, 
therefore,  some  other  mind  wherein  they  exist  daring 
the  intervals  between  the  times  of  my  perceiving  them 
as  likewise  they  did  before  my  birth,  and  would  do 
after  my  supposed  annihilation.  And  as  the  same  is 
true  with  regard  to  all  other  finite  created  spirits,  it 
necessarily  follows  there  is  an  Omnipresent  Eternal 
Mind,  which  knows  and  comprehends  all  things,  and 
exhibits  them  to  oar  view  in  snch  a  manner,  and  ac- 
cording to  such  rules,  as  he  himself  hath  ordained, 
and  are  by  us  all  termed  the  Laws  of  Nature."* 

The  existence  of  ideas  as  separate  from  the  mind, 
and  the  permanent  existence  of  these  when  they  have 
ceased  to  exist  In  the  individual  mind,  are  evidently 
assumptions  as  gratuitous  as  the  assumption  of  the 
external  existence  of  matter  itself  could  have  been ; 
or  rather,  the  permanent  and  independent  ideas  are 
truly  matter,  under  another  name ;  and  to  believe 
that  these  foreign  independent  substances,  which  pass 
from  mind  to  mind,  exist  in  the  mind,  is  not  to  intel- 
lectual ize  matter,  but  to  materialize  intellect.  A  miud 
containing,  or  capable  of  containing,  something  foreign 
within  itself,  and  not  merely  one  foreign  substance, 
but  a  multitude  of  foreign  substances  at  the  same 
'  Three  Dialogues,  &c.,  p.  109-110. 
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momeat,  is  no  longer  that  simple  indivisible  existence, 
which  we  termed  spirit.  Any  of  the  elementary  atoms 
of  matter  is,  indeed,  more  truly  spiritual;  the  very 
notion  of  recipiency  of  any  kind  being  as  little  con- 
fiistent  with  our  notion  of  mind  as  the  notion  of  hard- 
ness or  squareness. 

The  whole  force  of  the  pious  demonstration,  there- 
fore, which  Berkeley  flattered  himself  with  haying 
urged  irresistibly,  is  completely  obviated  by  the  simple 
denial  that  ideas  are  anything  more  than  the  mind 
itself  affected  in  a  certain  manner ;  since,  in  this  case, 
our  ideas  exist  no  longer  than  our  mind  is  affected  in 
that  particular  manner  which  constitutes  each  parti- 
cular idea;  and  to  say  that  our  ideas  exist  in  the 
divine  mind,  would  thus  be  to  say,  only,  that  our 
mind  itself  exists  in  the  divine  mind.  There  is  not 
the  sensation  of  colour  in  addition  to  the  mind,  nor 
the  sensation  of  fragrance  in  addition  to  the  mind; 
butj  according  to  that  juster  view  of  the  mental  phe- 
nomena which  I  have  repeatedly  endeavoured  to  im- 
press on  you,  the  sensation  of  colour  is  the  mind 
existing  in  a  certain  state,  and  the  sensation  of  fra- 
grance is  the  mind  existing  in  a  different  state. 

The  most  philosophic  scepticism,  as  to  the  exis- 
tence of  external  things,  is  unquestionably  that  which 
is  founded  on  this  very  view  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
mind.  All  the  terms  which  we  use  to  express  our 
knowledge,  sensations,  perceptions,  ideas,  notions,  pro- 
positions, judgments,  intuitions,  conclusions,  or  what- 
ever other  terms  we  may  employ  to  express  particular 
varieties  of  thought,  are  significant,  it  may  be  said, 
and  truly  said,  of  states  or  affections  of  the  mind,  and 
of  nothing  more.  What  I  term  my  perception  of  the 
colour,  or  softness,  or  shape,  or  fragrance,  or  taste  of 
a  peach,  is  a  certain  state  of  my  own  mind :  for  my 
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mind  sarely  can  be  conscious  only  of  its  own  feelings; 
or  rather,  as  tlie  consciousness  of  present  feelings  is  a 
redundancy  of  language,  my  mind,  affected  in  a  certain 
manner,  whether  it  be  with  what  is  termed  sensation 
or  knowledge,  or  belief,  can  still  be  nothing  more  than 
my  mind  itself  affected  in  a  certain  manner, — my 
mind  itself  existing  in  a  certain  state.  Against  this 
argument,  I  confess  that  I  know  no  mere  argument 
which  can  be  adduced  in  opposition,  any  more  than 
I  know  any  mere  argument  which  can  be  adduced 
against  the  strange  conclusions  that  are  most  legiti- 
mately drawn  from  the  doctrine  of  the  in!Bnite  divisi- 
bility of    matter,   and   various   other    physical   and 

■  mathematical  applications  of  the  notion  of  infinity. 
In  no  one  of  these  cases,  however,  do  we  feel  our 
belief  shaken ;  because  it  is  founded  either  on  associ- 
ations so  early,  and  strong,  and  indissoluble,  as  those 

■  which  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  trace,  or,  if  not 
on  those,  on  principles  of  direct  intuition,  in  that 
species  of  internal  revelation  which  gives  to  reason 
itself,  in  the  primary  truths  on  which  every  argument 
proceeds,  its  divine  authority;  and  we  only  smile  at 
conclusions,  in  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  find  a 
single  logical  error,  but  which,  from  the  constitution 
of  our  nature,  it  is  physically  impossible  for  us  to 
admit,  or  to  admit,  at  least,  without  an  instant  dis- 
sent, which  renders  our  momentary  logical  admission 
as  nugatory  as  if  the  direct  existence  of  an  external 
world  had  been  established  by  the  clearest  logical 
demonstration. 

In  one  of  the  Anniversary  Orations  of  Sir  William 
Jones,  of  which  the  subject  is  the  philosophy  of  the 
Asiatics,  he  informs  us  that  a  system  of  idealism,  very 
similar  to  that  of  Berkeley,  is  to  be  found  in  the  meta- 
physics of  Hindostan.     The  fundamental  tenet  of  one 
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great  school  of  the  philosophers  of  that  ancient  land 
of  philosophy,  is  the  disbelief  of  the  existence  of 
matter ;  the  phenomena  of  the  seeming  material  uni- 
verse being  conceived  by  them  to  be  only  an  illusive 
representation  which  the  Deity  presents  to  the  mind, 
(and  which  they  distinguish  by  the  name  of  3faja:) 
while  the  opposite  species  of  scepticism  is  to  be 
found  in  another  sect  of  their  philosophers,  who  dis- 
believe the  existence  of  mind,  and  reduce  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  thought  to  material  organisation.  The 
same  subtlety  and  refinement  of  scepticism,  which 
have  led  to  the  systems  of  materialism  and  idealism 
in  our  Western  World,  are  to  be  found,  we  are  told, 
in  the  corresponding  systems  of  the  East.^ 

Why  is  it  that  we  are  struck  with  no  common 
emotion  on  finding,  in  the  metaphysics  of  that  distant 
country,  systems  of  opinions  so  similar  to  our  own  ? 
Is  it  that  the  notion  of  the  immense  space  which 
separates  us,  unites  with  our  conception,  and  impresses 
us,  as  it  were,  with  the  omnipresence  of  our  own  in- 
tellectual nature, — when  we  recognise,  on  scenes  so 
remote,  and  in  circumstances  of  society  so  different, 
the  same  thoughts,  and  doubts,  and  errors,  which  have 
perplexed,  and  occupied,  and  delighted  ourselves? 
This  recognition,  in  whatever  circumstances  it  may 
occur,  gives  to  us  a  feeling  of  more  than  kindred, — a 
sort  of  identity  with  tbe  universal  nature  of  man,  in 
all  its  times  and  places.  The  belief  which  others 
share  with  us  seems  to  be  our  o^vn  belief,  which  has 
passed  from  each  to  each,  or  is  present  to  all,  like 
those  permanent  ideas  of  which  Berkeley  speaks,  that 
quit  one  intellect  to  exist  in  another.  We  cannot 
separate  the  thought  which  we  remember  from  the 

'  The  substanoe  of  thia  reference  occurs  in  the  Eleventh  Anni- 
Tersary  Discourse.— TFor^*,  vol,  i.  p.  165-6,  4to  edit. 
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notion  of  the  mind  which  wc  remember  to  have  con- 
ceived it;  and  it  seems  to  us,  therefore,  not  as  if 
similar  doubts  and  errors,  but  almost  as  if  the  very 
doubts  and  errors  of  our  ov^n  mind,  and  its  ardour  of 
inquiry,  and  frequent  disappointments,  and  occasional, 
but  rare  felicities  of  discoverj,  had  spread  and  renewed 
themselves  in  a  remote  existence.  It  is  this  recogni- 
tion of  our  common  nature,  which  gives  the  chief 
interest  to  scenes  that  have  been  occupied  with  the 
passions  of  beings  like  ourselves.  The  mountains 
which  the  Titans  were  fabled  to  have  heaped  up  in 
their  war  against  Jupiter,  must  have  excited,  even 
in  the  most  devout  believer  of  Grecian  mythology, 
emotions  far  less  ardent  and  immediate  than  the  sight 
of  the  humbler  cliffs,  at  which  the  small  Spartan  host, 
and  their  gallant  leader,  devoted  themselves  in  the 
defensive  war  against  the  Persian  invader.  The  races 
of  men  may  perish,  but  the  remembrance  of  them  still 
lives  imperishable,  and  seems  to  claim  kindred  with 
us  as  often  as  wo  tread  the  same  soil,  or  merely  think 
of  those  who  have  trod  it. 

"Turn  thy  sight  eastward,  o'er  the  time-hnsh'd  plains 
Now  gravG3  of  vanlali'd  empire,  onco  gleam'd  o'er 
From  flamos  on  hallow'd  altara,  hail'd  by  Uyrans 
Of  seers,  awakoners  of  the  worahipp'd  Sun  I 
Ask  silent  Tigris — Bid  Euphrates  tell 
"WTiere  is  the  grove-croyrn'd  Baal  to  whose  stern  frown 
Bow'd  haughty  Babylon  ? — Cbaldea,  famed 
For  star-taught  sages, — hard  Phuiuicia'^s  sous, 
Fierce,  fear-surmounting  curhers  of  tho  Jeep, 
"Who  stretcli'd  a  floating  sceptre  o*er  tho  soas, 
And  made  mankind  one  empire  ? — Where  h  now 
Efiyi)t'8  wide-homaged  leis  ?  where  tho  Thors, 
That  shook  the  sbakors  of  the  Roman  world?" ' 


The  very  gods  of  all  these  countries  have  perished 
'  Aaron  HiU'e  Free  Thouglita  on  Faitli,  220-227. 
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but  the  mortals  who  bent  the  knee  before  them  still 
BurTiTe  them  in  the  immortality  of  our  common  nature, 
— in  that  universal  interest  which  gives  to  us  a  sort  of 
intellectual  existence  in  scenes  and  times  the  most 
remote,  and  makes  the  thoughts  and  emotions  of 
others  as  it  were  a  part  of  our  own  being, — uniting 
the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  and  blending 
man  with  man  wherever  he  is  to  be  found. 


LECTURE  XXV. 


Examination  of  Dr  lieid's  supposed  Confutation  of  Idealitm. 

My  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  brought  to  a  conclu- 
sion the  remarks  which  I  had  to  ofter  on  the  Sense  of 
Touch,  and  particularly  on  the  manner  in  which  I 
supposed  the  mind  to  acquire  its  knowledge  of  exter- 
nal things. 

With  this  very  important  question  of  the  existence 
of  matter  the  name  of  Dr  Reid  is  intimately  connected, 
to  whom  the  highest  praise  is  usually  given  for  his 
supposed  confutation  of  all  scepticism  on  the  subject ; 
as  if  he  had  truly  established,  by  argument,  the 
existence  of  a  material  world.  And  yet  I  confess, 
with  all  my  respect  for  that  excellent  philosopber, 
I  do  not  discover,  in  his  reasonings  on  the  subject, 
any  ground  for  the  praise  which  has  been  given.  The 
evidence  for  a  system  of  external  things,  at  least  the 
sort  of  evidence  for  which  he  contends,  was  not 
merely  the  same,  but  was  felt  also  to  be  precisely  the 
same,  before  ho  wrote  as  afterwards.  Nay,  I  may 
add,  that  the  force  of  the  evidence,  if  that  term  can 
be  justly  applied  to  this  species  of  belief,  was  admitted, 
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in  its  fullest  extent,  by  the  rery  sceptic  against  whom 
chiefly  his  arguments  were  directed. 

That  Dr  lleid  was  a  philosopher  of  no  common 
rank,  every  one  who  has  read  his  works  with  attention 
and  with  candour  must  admit.  It  is  impossible  to 
deny,  that  to  great  power  of  patient  investigation,  in 
whatever  inquiries  he  undertook,  he  united  great 
caution  in  discriminating  the  objects  of  legitimate  in- 
quiry, together  with  considerable  acuteness,  of  the 
same  sage  xmd  temperate  kind,  in  the  prosecution  of 
such  inquiries  as  appeared  to  him  legitimate.  And,— 
which  is  a  praise  that,  unfortunately  for  mankind, 
and  still  more  unfortunately  for  the  individual,  does 
not  always  attend  mere  intellectual  renown, — ^it  is 
impossible  to  deny  to  him  the  more  covetable  glory, 
that  his  efforts,  even  when  he  erred  speculatively,  had 
always  in  view  those  great  interests,  to  which,  and  to 
which  alone,  philosophy  itself  is  but  a  secondary  con- 
sideration,— the  primary  and  essential  interests  of  reli- 
gion and  morality. 

These  praises  are  certainly  not  higher  than  his 
merits.  But,  at  the  same  time,  while,  by  philosophers 
in  one  part  of  the  island,  his  merits  seem  to  have  been 
unjustly  undervalued,  I  cannot  but  think,  also,  that, 
in  his  own  country,  there  has  been  an  equal,  or  rather 
a  far  greater  tendency  to  overrate  them,  a  tendency 
arising  in  part  from  the  influence  of  his  academic 
situation  and  liis  amiable  personal  character,  partly, 
and  in  a  very  high  degree,  from  the  general  regard 
for  the  moral  and  religious  objects  which  he  uniformly 
had  in  view,  as  contrasted  with  the  consequences  that 
were  supposed  to  flow  from  some  of  the  principles  of 
the  philosopher  whose  opinions  he  particularly  com- 
bated, and  partly  also,  I  may  add,  from  the  eloquence 
of  his  illustrious  Pupil,  and  Friend,  and  Biographer, 
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whose  understanding,  so  little  liable  to  be  biassed  by 
any  prejudices  but  those  of  virtue  and  affectionate 
friendship,  has  yet,  perhaps,  been  influenced  in  some 
degree  by  those  happy  and  noble  prejudices  of  the 
heart,  and  who,  by  the  persuasive  charms  both  of  his 
Lectures  and  of  his  writings,  could  not  fail  to  cast, 
on  any  system  of  opinions  which  he  might  adopt  and 
exhibit,  some  splendour  of  reflection  from  the  brilliancy 
of  his  own  mind. 

The  genius  of  Dr  Reid  does  not  appear  to  me  to 
have  been  very  inventive,  nor  to  have  possessed  much 
of  that  refined  and  subtle  acuteness,  which,  capable  as 
it  is  of  being  abused,  is  yet  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  perfection  of  metaphysical  analysis. 

It  is  chiefly  on  hie  opinions,  in  relation  to  the  sub- 
ject at  present  nnder  our  view,  that  his  reputation  as 
^.n  original  thinker  rests.     Indeed,  it  is  on  these  that 
he  is  inclined  himself  to  rest  it.     In  a  part  of  a  letter 
to  Dr  Gregory,  preserved  in  Mr  Stewart's  Memoir,  he 
considers  his  confutation  of  the  ideal  system  of  per- 
ception as  involving  almost  everything  which  is  truly 
his-     "  I  think  there  is  hardly  anything  that  can  be 
called  mine,"  he  says,   "in  the  philosophy  of   mind, 
which  does  not  follow  with  ease  from  the  detection  of 
this   prejudice."^     Yet  there  are   few  circumstances 
connected  with  the  fortune  of  modem  philosophy,  that 
appear  to  me  more  wonderful,  than  that  a  mind  like 
Dr  Reid's,  so  learned  in  the  history  of  metaphysical 
science,  and  far  too  honourable  to  lay  claim  to  praise 
to  which  he  did  not  think   himself   fairly    entitled, 
should  have  conceived  that,  on  the  point  of  which  he 
speaks,  any  great  merit — at  least  any  merit  of  origin- 
ality— was  justly  referable  to  him  particularly.      In- 

'  Account  of  the  Life,  &c.,  p.  xci,  prefixed  to  Reid's  Works.  Edin. 
1803. 


deed,  the  only  circumstance  which  appears  to  me 
more  wonderful,  is  that  the  claim  thus  made  by  him 
should  have  been  so  readily  and  generally  admitted. 

His  supposed  confutation  of  the  ideal  system  is  re- 
solvable into  two  parts,  first,  his  attempt  to  overthrow 
what  he  terms  "the  common  theory"  of  ideas  or 
imi^es  of  things  in  the  mind,  as  the  immediate  objects 
of  thought ;  and  secondly,  the  evidence  which  the  sim- 
pler theory  of  perception  may  be  supposed  to  yield,  of 
the  reality  of  an  external  world.  The  latter  of  these 
inquiries  would,  in  order,  be  more  appropriate  to  our 
late  train  of  speculation ;  but  we  cannot  understand  it 
fully,  >vithout  some  previous  attention  to  the  former. 

That  Dr  Reid  did  question  the  theory  of  ideas  or 
images,  as  separate  existences  in  the  mind,  I  readily 
admit;  but  I  cannot  allow  that,  in  doing  this,  he 
questioned  the  common  theory.  On  the  contrary,  I 
conceive  that,  at  the  time  at  which  he  wrote,  the 
theory  had  been  universally,  or  at  least  almost  univer- 
sally, abandoned ;  and  that,  though  philosophers  might 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  ideas  or  images 
in  the  mind,  as  we  continue  to  speak  of  them  at  this 
moment,  they  meant  them  to  denote  nothing  more 
then  than  we  use  them  to  denote  now.  The  phrase- 
ology of  any  system  of  opinions  which  haa  spread 
widely  and  for  a  length  of  time,  does  not  perish  with 
the  system  itself.  It  is  transmitted  from  the  system 
which  expires,  to  the  system  which  begins  to  reign, — 
very  nearly,  as  the  same  crown  and  sceptre  pass, 
through  a  long  succession,  from  monarch  to  monarch. 
To  tear  away  our  very  language,  as  well  as  our  belief, 
is  more  than  the  boldest  introducer  of  new  doctrines 
can  hope  to  be  permitted,  for  it  would  be  to  force  our 
ignorance  or  error  too  glaringly  on  our  view.  He 
finds  it  easier  to  seduce  our  vanity,  by  leaving  us 
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philosophers,  with  respect  to  the  phenomena  of  per- 
ception, and  the  intellectual  phenomena  in  general.  I 
have  avoided  it,  partly  on  account  of  its  general  am- 
biguity, but  more  especially  with  a  view  to  the  ques- 
tion at  present  before  us,  that,  on  examining  it,  you 
might  be  as  free  as  possible  from  any  prejudice  arising 
from  our  former  applications  of  the  term. 

The  term,  I  conceive,  though  convenient  for  its  brief 
expression  of  a  variety  of  phenomena,  which  might 
otherwise  require  a  more  paraphrastic  expression, 
might  yet  be  omitted  altogether,  in  the  metaphysical 
vocabulary,  without  any  great  inconvenience ;  certain- 
ly without  inconvenience  equal  to  that  which  arises 
from  the  ambiguous  use  of  it,  with  different  senses,  by 
different  authors.  But,  whatever  ambiguity  it  may 
have  had,  the  notion  of  it,  as  an  image  in  the  mind 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  mind  itself,  had  certainly 
been  given  up  long  before  Dr  Reid  had  published  a 
single  remark  on  the  subject.  In  its  present  general 
use,  it  is  applied  to  many  species  of  the  mental  phe- 
nomena,— to  our  particular  sensations  or  perceptions, 
simple  orcomplex, — tothe  remembrances  of  these,  either 
as  simple  or  complex, — and  to  the  various  compositions 
or  decompositions  of  these  which  result  from  certain 
intellectual  processes  of  the  mind  itself.  The  presence 
of  certain  rays  of  light,  for  example,  at  the  retina,  is 
followed  by  a  certain  affection  of  the  sensorial  organ, 
which  is  immediately  followed  by  a  certain  affection 
of  the  sentient  mind.  This  particular  affection,  which 
is  more  strictly  and  definitely  termed  the  sensation 
or  perception  of  redness,  is  likewise  sometimes  term- 
ed, when  we  speak  more  in  reference  to  the  exter- 
nal light  which  causes  the  sensation,  than  to  our- 
selves as  sentient  of  it,  an  idea  of  redness;  and 
when,  in  some  train  of  internal  thought,  without  the 
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renewed  presence  of  the  rays,  a  certain  state  of 
the  mind  arises,  different  indeed  from  the  former, 
but  having  a  considerable  resemblance  to  it>  we 
term  this  state  the  conception  or  remembrance  of 
redness,  or  the  idea  of  redness;  or,  combining  this 
particular  idea  with  others,  which  have  not  co-existed 
with  it  as  a  sensation,  we  form  what  we  term  the 
complex  idea  of  a  red  tree,  or  a  red  rnonntain,  or  some 
other  of  tliose  shadowy  forms,  over  which  Fancy,  in 
the  moment  of  creating  them,  flings  at  pleasure  her 
changeful  colouring.  An  idea,  however,  in  all  these 
applications  of  the  term,  whether  it  be  a  perception,  a 
remembrance,  or  one  of  those  complex  or  abstract 
varieties  of  conception,  is  still  nothing  more  than  the 
mind  aifected  in  a  certain  manner,  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  the  mind  existing  in  a  certain  state.  The 
idea  is  not  distinct  from  the  mind,  or  separable  from 
it,  in  any  senae,  but  is  truly  the  mind  itself,  which,  in 
its  very  belief  of  external  things,  is  still  recognising 
one  of  the  many  forms  of  its  own  existence. 

'^Quitlls  Hamadryad iim,  quondam,  si  forto  sororum 
Una  Quvoe  pomgmne  saltua  ot  dovta  riira, 
(Atijuo  illam  in  viridi  auadot  procumbore  ripa 
Funtis  pura  <|UieH  ot  opaoi  frigoris  uinLra) 
Duin  prona  in  laticea  t^^KjmiU  do  uiurgino  pendet, 
Mirata  ot  eubitam  vcnicnti  occurroro  Nyuipliam  : 
Mux  ouH^lom  *|no!fi  ipija.  artiis,  oadcm  ova  goTuntexa 
Una  infoiTO  gradua,  una  Hucct'dcre  eylviu, 
A«<picit  al!udou8,  seaoijuo  agnoscit  in  undis. 
Sic  somu  intomu  rerum  eimuloora  suarum 
Jlcne  ciot,  et  proprios  obeervat  conscia  vultiis."' 

Tn  sensation  there  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  certain 
series ;  the  presence  of  the  external  body,  whatever 
this  may  be  in  itself  independently  of  our  perception  ; 
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the  organic  affection,  whatever  it  may  be,  which 
attends  the  presence  of  this  body  ;  and  the  affection 
of  mind  that  is  immediately  subsequent  to  the  organic 
affection.  I  speak  only  of  one  organic  affection ;  be- 
cause, with  respect  to  the  mind,  it  is  of  no  consequence 
whether  there  be  one  only  or  a  series  of  these,  prior 
to  the  new  mental  state  induced.  It  is  enough  that, 
whenever  the  immediate  sensorial  organ  has  begun  to 
exist  in  a  certain  state,  whether  the  change  which  pro- 
duces this  state  be  single,  or  second,  third,  fourth,  or 
fifth,  of  a  succession  of  changes,  the  mind  is  instantly 
affected  in  a  certain  manner.  This  new  mental  state 
induced  is  sensation. 

But,  says  Dr  Reid,  the  sensation  is  accompanied 
with  a  perception  which  is  very  different  from  it :  and 
on  this  difference  of  sensation  and  perception  is  founded 
the  chief  part  of  his  system.  The  distinction  thus 
made  by  him,  has  been  commonly,  though  very  falsely, 
considered  as  original;  the  radical  difference  itself, 
whether  accurate  or  inaccurate,  and  the  minor  dis- 
tinctions founded  upon  this,  being  laid  down  with 
precision  in  some  of  the  common  elementary  works 
of  logic,  of  a  much  earlier  period. 

"  When  I  smell  a  rose,"  he  says,  "  there  is  in  this 
operation  both  sensation  and  perception.  The  agree- 
able odour  I  feel,  considered  by  itself  without  relation 
to  any  external  object,  is  merely  a  sensation.  It  affects 
the  mind  in  a  certain  way ;  and  this  affection  of  the 
mind  may  be  conceived  without  a  thought  of  the  rose, 
or  any  other  object.  This  sensation  can  be  nothing 
else  than  it  is  felt  to  be.  Its  very  essence  consists  in 
being  felt ;  and  when  it  is  not  felt,  it  is  not.  There 
is  no  diflerence  between  the  sensation  and  the  feeling 
of  it ;  they  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  we  before  observed,  that,  in  sensation,  there 
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is  no  object  distinct  from  that  act  of  the  mind  by  which 
it  is  felt ;  and  this  holds  true  with  regard  to  all  sen- 
sations. 

*'  Let  us  next  attend  to  the  perception  which  we 
have  in  smeUing  a  rose.  Perception  has  always  an 
external  object ;  and  the  object  of  my  perception,  in 
this  case,  is  that  quality  in  the  rose  which  I  discern 
by  the  sense  of  smell.  Observing  that  the  agreeable 
sensation  is  raised  when  the  rose  is  near,  and  ceases 
when  it  is  removed,  I  am  led,  by  my  nature,  to  con- 
clude some  quality  to  be  in  the  rose  which  is  the  cause  -^M 
of  this  sensation.  This  quality  in  the  rose  is  the  ob-  ^ 
ject  perceived  ;  and  that  act  of  my  mind,  by  which  I 
have  the  jconviction  and  belief  of  this  quality,  is  what 
in  this  case  I  call  perception."^ 

That  the  reference  to  an  external  object  is  in  this  case 
something  more  than  the  mere  sensation  itself,  is  very 
evident :  the  only  question  is,  whether  it  be  necessary 
to  ascribe  the  reference  to  a  peculiar  power  termed 
perception,  or  whether  it  be  not  rather  the  result  of 
a  common  and  more  general  principle  of  the  mind. 

When  I  smell  a  rose,  that  is  to  say,  when  certain 
odorous  particles  act  on  my  organ  of  smeU,  a  certain 
state  of  mind  is  produced,  which  constitutes  the  sen- 
sation of  that  particular  fragrance;  and  this  is  all 
which  can  justly  be  ascribed  to  the  mind  as  simply 
sentient.  But  the  mind  is  not  sensitive  merely,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  that  tenn:  for  there  are  many  states  of 
it  which  do  not  depend  on  the  immediate  presence  of 
external  objects.  Those  feelings,  of  any  kind,  which 
have  before  existed  together,  or  in  trains  of  succes- 
sion, arise  afterwards,  as  it  were  spontaneously,  in 
consequence  merely  of  the  existence  of  some  other  part 
of  the  train.  When  the  fragrance  of  a  rose,  therefore, 
'  On  the  lutellectual  Powers,  Essay  II.  c.  10. 
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has  been  frequently  accompanied  with  the  sensations 
of  vision  that  arise  when  a  rose  is  before  us,  or  with 
the  muscular  and  tactual  sensations  that  arise  on  hand- 
ling it,  the  mere  fragrance,  of  itself,  will  afterwards 
suggest  these  sensations;  and  this  suggestion  is  all 
which,  in  the  case  of  smell  instanced  by  Dr  Reid,  is 
termed  the  perception,  as  distinguished  from  the  mere 
sensation.     We  ascribe  the  fragrance  to  the  unseen 
external  rose,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
aecribe  smoke  and  ashes  to  previous  combustion  ;  or, 
from  a  portrait,  or  a  pictured  landscape,  infer  the  ex- 
istence of  some  artist  who  painted  it.     Yet,  in  infer- 
ring the  artist  from  the  picture,  it  is  surely  not  to  any 
mere  power  of  sense  that  we  ascribe  the  inference ;  and 
as  little  should  we  trace,  to  any  such  simple  power, 
what  is  in  this  instance  termed  perception.     The  per- 
ception is  a  suggestion  of  memory,  combined  with  the 
simple  sensation.     There  are  not,  in  ascribing  the 
smell  to  odorous  particles  of  a  rose,  as  its  cause,  sen- 
sation, perception,  and  association  or  suggestion,  as 
three  powers  or  general  principles  of  the  mind.     But 
there  are  sensation  and  the  associate  suggestion :  and, 
when  these  co-exist,  perception  exists;  because  percep- 
tion is  the  name  which  we  give  to  the  union  of  the 
former  two.     There  is,  indeed,  the  belief  of  some  cause 
of  the  sensation,  as  there  is  a  belief  of  some  cause  of 
every  feeling  of  the  mind,  internal  as  well  as  external; 
but  the  cause,  in  the  case  of  smell,  is  supposed  to  be 
external  and  corporeal,  merely  because  the  presence 
of  an  external  rose  has  been  previously  learned  from 
another  source,  and  is  suggested  when  the  sensation  of 
fragrance  recurs,  in  intimate  association. 

In  the  case  of  taste,  to  proceed  to  our  other  senses, 
the  perception,  as  it  is  termed  by  Dr  Reid,  is  precisely 
of  the  same  kind — a  mere  reference  of  association. 
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We  have  previously  learned,  from  other  sources,  to 
belieye  in  things  without ;  aud  these,  as  sapid  bodies 
acting  on  our  tongue,  are  suggested  by  the  mere  sensa- 
tion, which,  but  for  the  meaus  of  this  suggestion,  would 
have  been  a  sensation  alone,  of  which  the  cause  would 
have  been  as  little  conceived  to  be  corporeal  as  the 
causes  of  any  of  the  internal  affections  of  the  mind. 
The  melody  of  a  flute,  if  we  had  had  no  sense  but  that 
of  hearing — the  redness  of  a  rose,  if  we  had  had  no  sense 
but  that  of  vision,  would  as  little,  as  the  sensation  of 
smell  when  considered  as  a  transient  state  of  the  mind, 
have  involved,  or  given  occasion  to,  the  notion  of  cor- 
poreal substance.  We  refer  the  melody  to  the  external 
flute,  the  redness  to  the  external  rose,  because  we  have 
previously  acquired  the  notions  of  extension  and  re- 
sistance— of  a  flute  and  of  a  rose  as  external  sub- 
stances ;  and  this  reference  of  mere  suggestion,  is  all 
which  in  these  cases  distinguishes  the  perception  from 
the  sensation.  Without  the  suggestions  of  memory, 
in  short,  we  could  not  in  these  cases  have  had,  in  Dr 
Reid's  sense  of  the  term,  any  perceptions  whateyer  to 
distinguish  the  causes  of  our  sensations  as  external, 
more  than  the  causes  of  any  of  our  other  feelings. 
The  great  source  of  perception,  then,  in  the  sense  in 
which  he  understands  the  term,  is  that  by  which  we 
primarily  form  the  complex  notion  of  extension  and 
resistance — that  which  has  parts,  and  that  which  re- 
sists our  attempt  to  grasp  it — since  all  the  other  per- 
ceptions of  which  he  speaks,  in  contradistinction  from 
mere  sensations,  are  only  these  complex  notions,  sug- 
gested by  the  particular  sensations,  and  combined  with 
them  in  consequence  of  former  association,  and  the 
general  reference  to  a  cause  of  some  sort,  which  may 
be  supposed  to  attend  our  feelings  of  every  kind,  in- 
ternal as  well  as  external,  when  considered  as  changes 
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or  new  ]>benomena.  It  is  not,  however,  from  any 
peculiar  power,  to  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
perception,  that  this  complex  notion  of  extended  re- 
sistance appears  to  me  to  arise;  but  from  the  union  of 
our  notion  of  extension,  acquired  by  the  mere  remem- 
brance of  various  progressive  series  of  feelings  with 
the  notion  of  resistance,  when  an  accustomed  series  of 
muscular  fadings,  without  any  change  of  circumstances 
in  the  mind  itself,  is  interrupted  by  that  peculiar  and 
very  different  muscular  feeling  which  arises  from  im- 
peded effort.  Perception,  in  short,  in  all  our  senses, 
ig  nothing  more  than  the  association  of  this  complex 
notion  with  our  other  sensations — the  notion  of  some- 
tliing  extended  and  resisting,  suggested  by  these  sensa- 
tions, when  the  sensations  themselves  have  previously 
arisen ;  and  suggested  in  the  same  manner,  and  on  the 
same  principle,  as  any  other  associate  feeling  suggests 
any  other  associate  feeling. 

It  is  very  evident  that  perception,  in  Dr  Reid's 
sense,  is  not  tlie  mere  reference  to  a  cause  of  some 
sort,  for  it  would  then  be  as  comprehensive  as  all  the 
feelings  or  changes  of  the  miud — our  hope,  fear,  anger, 
pity,  which  we  ascribe  to  some  cause  or  antecedent — 
as  much  as  our  tastes  and  smells ;  it  is  the  reference 
of  certain  feelings  to  a  corporeal  cause,  that  is  to  say, 
to  a  cause  extended  and  resisting.  If,  for  example, 
without  any  previous  knowledge  of  external  things,  on 
the  first  sensation  of  fragrance,  or  sweetness,  or  sound, 
or  colour,  we  could  be  supposed  to  be  capable  of 
believing  that  there  was  some  cause  of  this  new  state 
of  our  being,  this  would  not  be  perception  in  the  sense 
in  which  he  uses  that  terra  ;  and  yet,  but  for  our  organ 
of  touch,  or  at  least  but  for  feelings  which  are  commonly 
ascribed  to  that  organ,  it  would  be  manifestly  impossi- 
ble for  ua  to  make  more  than  this  vague  and  general 
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inference.     When  a  rose  is  present,  we  find,  and  have 
uniformly  found,  that  a  certain  sensation  of  fragrance 
arises,  which  ceases  when  the  rose  is  removed.     The 
influence  of  association,  therefore,  operates  in  this  as 
in  every  other  case  of  ordinary  co-existence.     We  do 
not  merely  suppose  that  the  sensation  has  some  cause» 
as  we  helieve  that  our  joys  and  sorrows  have  a  cause; 
but  we  ascribe  the  fragrance  to  the  external  substance; 
the  presence  of  which  we  have  found  to  be  so  essential 
to  the  production  of  it.     Perception,  in  every  case,  as 
I  have  said,  in  which  it  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
prior  sensation,  is  a  reference  of  this  prior  sensation 
to  a  material  cause ;  and  this  complex  notion  of  ft 
material  cause — that  is  to  say,  of  something  extended 
and  resisting — mere  smell,  mere  taste,  mere  hearing, 
mere  vision,  never  could  have  afforded.    I  have  already 
explained  how  this  notion  of  matter,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  is  produced,  or  may  be  imagined  to  he  produced. 
A  train  of  muscular  feelings  has  been  frequently  re- 
peated, so  that  the  series  has  become  familiar  to  the 
infant,  constituting  in  its  remembrance  the  notion  of 
a  certain  progressive  length.     When  all  the  known 
antecedent  circumstances  have  been  the   same,  the 
well-known  series  is  suddenly  broken,  so  as  to  excite 
in  the  mind  of  the  infant  the  notion  of  a  cause  which 
is  not  in  itself:  this  cause,  which  is  something  foreign 
to  itself,  is  that  which  excites  the  particular  muscular 
feeling  of  resistance  ;  and  it  is  combined  with  the 
notion  of  a  certain  length,  because  it  uniformly  sup- 
plies the  place  of  what  has  been  felt  as  a  certain 
length, — so  as  at  last,  by  the  operation  of  the  common 
laws  of  association,  to  become  truly  representative  of 
it,  or  rather  to  involve  it  in  one  complex  feeling,  in 
the  same  manner  as  colour,  in  vision,  seems  to  involve 
whole  miles  of  distance.    Such  is  all  that  seems  to 
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to  coiLstitate  what  Dr  Reid  would  term  perception, 
eyen  with  respect  to  the  feelings  commonly  termed 
tactual ;  and  in  all  the  other  classes  of  sensations,  it 
is  obyiously  nothing  more  than  the  suggestion  of  these 
associate  feelings,  in  the  same  way  as  any  other  feel- 
ings, in  our  trains  of  thought  and  emotion,  are  sug- 
gested by  those  conceptions  or  other  feelings  which 
have  frequently  accompanied  them.  It  is  sufficient  to 
think  of  a  mind,  possessing  all  the  other  snsceptibili' 
ties  of  sensation,  but  those  which  give  us  the  j^ercep 
tions  commonly  ascribed  to  touch,  to  be  sensible  how 
truly  what  we  term  perception  in  the  other  a^isec,  m 
the  mere  suggestion  of  these.  If  we  were  cap^Ue 
only  of  smelling,— or  had  no  other  sensations  tham 
those  of  mere  taste,  mere  sound,  mere  colour, — what 
perception  could  we  have  had  of  a  material 
these  sensations  ?  and  if  it  be  to  the  mere  si 
of  the  object  of  another  sense  that  we  owe  fiinltf 
termed  perception  in  all  these  sensations,  in  wkaf^^a 
cumstance  does  the  reference  of  these  to  a  amam> 
and  extended  substance  differ  from  any  tAJber^A^ 
common  references  which  the  principle  of  aaHimM. 
enables  us  to  make  ? 

"  Sensation,"  says  Dr  Reid,  *'  can  bt  uuum-    ^^ 
than  it  is  felt  to  be.     Its  very  eis«ieii.'    n  ■ 
being  felt ;  and  when  it  is  not  felt,  v 
is  no  difference  between  the  seusatio; 
of  it ;  they  are  one  and  the  same  tiiixc 
surely  equally  true  of  what  he  tenu*  < 
as  a  state  of  mind,  it  must  be 
ing  to  his  own  account  of  it, 
object  perceived  as  the  sc 
the  mental  state  of  percej 
as  indeed  we  must  say  of ; 
'  6mi 
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ever  tbey  may  be,  that  it  can  be  nothing  else  than  it 
is  felt  to  be.  Its  very  essence  consists  in  being  felt ; 
and  when  it  is  not  felt,  it  is  not.  There  is  no  differ- 
ence between  the  perception  and  the  feeling  of  it; 
they  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  The  sensation,  in- 
deed, which  is  mental,  is  different  from  the  object 
exciting  it,  which  we  term  material ;  but  so  also  is 
the  state  of  mind  which  constitutes  perception :  for 
Dr  Reid  was  surely  too  zealous  an  opponent  of  the 
systems  which  ascribe  everything  to  mind  alone,  or  to 
matter  alone,  to  consider  the  perception  as  itself  the 
object  perceived.  That  in  sensation,  as  contradistin- 
guished from  perception,  there  is  no  reference  made  to 
an  external  object,  is  true;  because,  when  the  refer- 
ence is  made,  we  then  use  the  new  term  of  perception ; 
but  that  in  sensation  there  is  no  object  distinct  from 
that  act  of  the  mind  by  which  it  is  felt,  no  object  inde- 
pendent of  the  mental  feeling,  is  snrely  a  very  strange 
opinion  of  this  philosopher ;  since  what  he  terms  per- 
ception is  nothing  but  the  reference  of  this  very  sensa- 
tion to  its  external  object.  The  sensation  itself  he 
certainly  supposes  to  depend  on  the  presence  of  an 
external  object,  which  is  all  that  can  be  understood  in 
the  case  of  perception,  when  we  speak  of  its  objects, 
or,  in  other  words,  of  those  external  causes  to  which 
we  refer  our  sensations  :  for  the  material  object  itself 
he  surely  could  not  consider  as  forming  a  part  of  the 
perception  which  is  a  state  of  the  mind  alone.  To 
be  the  object  of  perception,  is  nothing  more  than  to  be 
the  foreign  cause  or  occasion  on  which  this  state  of 
the  mind  directly  or  indirectly  arises ;  and  an  object, 
in  this  only  intelligible  sense,  as  an  occasion,  or  cause: 
of  a  certain  subsequent  effect,  must,  on  his  own  prin- 
ciples, be  equally  allowed  to  sensation.  Though  he. 
does  not  inform  us  what  he  means  by  the  term  objecU 
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tis  peculiarly  applied  to  perception,  (and,  indeed,  if  he 
had  explained  it,  I  cannot  but  think  that  a  great  part 
of  his  system,  which  is  founded  on  the  confusion  of 
this  single  word,  as  something  different  from  a  mere 
external  cause  of  an  internal  feeling,  must  have  fallen 
to  the  ground,)  he  yet  tells  us,  very  explicitly,  that  to 
be  the  object  of  perception,  is  something  more  than  to 
be  the  external  occasion  on  which  that  state  of  the 
mind  arises  which  he  terms  perception ;  for,  in  arguing 
against  the  opinion  of  a  philosopher  who  contends  for 
the  existence  of  certain  images  or  traces  in  the  brain, 
and  yet  says,  "  that  we  are  not  to  conceive  the  images 
or  traces  in  the  brain  to  be  perceived,  as  if  there  were 
eyes  in  the  brain ;  these  traces  are  only  occasions  on 
which,  by  the  laws  of  the  union  of  soul  and  body,  ideas 
are  excited  in  the  mind ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  there  should  be  an  exact  resemblance  be- 
tween the  traces  and  the  things  represented  by  them, 
any  more  than  that  words  or  signs  should  be  exactly 
like  the  things  signified  by  them:"^ — He  adds, 
"  These  two  opinions,  I  think,  cannot  be  reconciled. 
For,  if  the  images  or  traces  in  the  brain  are  perceived, 
they  must  be  the  objects  of  perception,  and  not  the 
occasions  of  it  only.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  are 
only  the  occasions  of  our  perceiving,  they  are  not  per- 
ceived at  all."  ^  Did  Dr  Reid,  then,  suppose  that  the 
feeling,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  constitutes  percep- 
tion as  a  state  of  the  mind,  or,  in  short,  all  of  which 
we  are  conscious  in  perception,  is  not  strictly  and  ex- 
clusively mental,  as  much  as  all  of  which  we  are  con- 
scious in  remembrance,  or  in  love,  or  hate ;  or  did  he 
wish  us  to  believe  that  matter  itself,  in  any  of  its  forms, 
is,  or  can  be,  a  part  of  the  phenomena  or  states  of  the 
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mind — a  part,  therefore,  of  that  mental  state  or  feeling 
which  we  tenn  a  perception  ?  Our  sensations,  likd] 
our  remembrances  or  emotions,  we  refer  to  some  cansoj 
or  antecedent.  The  difference  is,  that  in  the  one 
we  consider  the  feeling  as  having  for  its  cause  some' 
previous  feeling  or  state  of  the  mind  itself;  in  the 
other  case  we  consider  it  as  having  for  its  cause  8om&*j 
thing  which  is  external  to  ourselves,  and  independeni 
of  our  transient  feelings, — something  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  former  feelings  suggested  at  the  moment,  it 
is  impossible  for  us  not  to  regard  as  extended  and  re- 
sisting. But  still,  what  we  thus  regard  as  extended 
and  resisting  is  known  to  us  only  by  the  feelings  which 
it  occasions  in  our  mind.  What  matter,  in  its  relation 
to  the  percipient  mind,  can  be,  but  the  cause  or  occa- 
sion, direct  or  indirect,  of  that  class  of  feelings  which 
I  term  sensations  or  perceptions,  it  is  absolutely  im- 
possible for  me  to  conceive. 

The  percipient  mind,  in  no  one  of  its  affections,  can 
be  said  to  be  the  mass  of  matter  which  it  perceives,  un- 
less the  separate  existence,  either  of  matter  or  of  mind; 
be  abandoned  by  us ;  the  existence  of  either  of  which, 
Dr  Reid  would  have  been  the  last  of  philosophers  to 
yield.  He  acknowledges  that  our  perceptions  are 
consequent  on  the  presence  of  external  bodies,  not 
from  any  necessary  connexion  subsisting  between  them, 
but  merely  from  the  arrangement  which  the  Deity,  in 
his  wisdom,  has  chosen  to  make  of  their  mutual  phe- 
nomena :  which  is  surely  to  say,  that  the  Deity  has 
rendered  the  presence  of  the  external  object  the  occa- 
sion of  that  affection  of  the  mind  which  is  termed 
perception ;  or,  if  it  be  not  to  say  this,  it  is  to  say 
nothing.  Whatever  state  of  mind  perception  may  be; 
whether  a  primary  result  of  a  peculiar  power,  or  a 
mere  secondary  reference  of  association  that  follows 


the  particular  sensation,  of  which  the  reference  is 
made»  it  is  itself,  in  either  view  of  it,  but  a  state  of 
the  mind;  and  to  be  the  external  occasion  or  ante- 
cedent of  this  state  of  mind,  since  it  is  to  produce, 
directly  or  indirectly,  all  which  constitutes  perception, 
is  surely,  therefore,  to  be  perceived,  or  there  must  be 
something  in  tbe  mere  word  perceived,  different  from 
the  physical  reality  whicb  it  expresses. 

The  confusion  of  Dr  Reid's  notions  on  this  subject 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  cause  which  has  been  the 
chief  source  of  the  general  confusion  that  prevails  in 
intellectual  science;  and,  indeed,  it  was  principally 
with  the  view  of  exhibiting  this  confusion,  and  its 
eource  to  you  strongly,  that  I  have  dwelt  so  long  on 
a  criticism,  which,  to  those  among  you  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  extensive  and  important  applica- 
tions that  have  been  made  of  this  doctrine,  may,  per- 
haps, have  appeared  of  very  Httle  interest.  Dr  Reid, 
it  is  evident,  was  not  sufficiently  in  the  habit  of  con- 
sidering the  phenomena  of  the  mind, — its  perceptions, 
as  well  as  its  remembrances,  judgments,  passions,  and 
all  its  other  affections,  whatever  these  may  be, — in 
the  light  in  which  I  have  represented  them  to  you, 
merely  as  the  mind  affected,  in  a  certain  manner,  ac- 
cording to  certain  regular  laws  of  succession,  but  as 
something  more  mysterious  than  the  subject  of  this 
sequence  of  feelings ;  for,  but  for  this  notion  of  some- 
thing more  mysterious,  the  object  of  perception,  and 
the  external  occasion  of  that  state  of  mind  which  we 
term  perception,  must  have  conveyed  precisely  the 
same  notion.  To  have  a  clear  view  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  mind,  as  mere  affections  or  states  of  it,  existing 
successively,  and  in  a  certain  series,  which  we  are 
able,  therefore,  to  predict,  in  consequence  of  our  know- 
ledge of  the  past,  is,  I  conceive,  to  have  made  the 
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wUch  tlie  istdleelMi  m- 
^nrer  can  make.  To  ear,  merelT,  that  it  is  to 
fesiiied  to  dirtiwgpiiiih  tiat  whidi  maj  be  knoim 
Ifcai  wltieli  never  can  be  known,  and  wiiidi  it  tiMie* 
fore  woald  be  an  idle  waafte  of  labour  to  altempi  to 
dkcoTer,  woold  be  to  saj  £air  too  little.  It  ia  to  aee 
the  noBd^  in  a  great  measue,  as  it  is  in  nstme^ 
£vc8ted  of  evmjthiag  foicigii,  pamiitg  instantfy  finm 
thoegbt  to  thoaght,  horn  sensatioa  to  ocaaatioD,  in 
abuit  eadleaa  varietj  of  states,  and  difierins:  as  eom- 
pletdj  from  that  c^idmiis  lepteaeiitation  of  it  wiiidi 
phfloaopbecs  ace  fond  of  lefKesentii^  to  ns,  as  the 
planets^  reTolving  freelj  in  the  immense  space  of  oor 
solar  sjTst^B,  differ  from  those  mimic  orbs  whieh, 
without  anj  piinciple  of  motion  in  themselTes,  are,  as 
it  were,  dragged  along  in  the  complex  meduuiian  of 
our  orreries. 

In  objecting,  howerer,  to  Dr  Reid's  notion  of  per- 
ception, I  am  far  from  wishing  to  erase  the  word  from 
our  metaphysical  vocabulary.  On  the  contrary,  I 
conceiye  it  to  be  a  very  convenient  one,  if  tbe  mwining 
attached  to  it  be  sufficiently  explained  by  an  analysis 
d  tiie  complex  state  of  mind  which  it  denotes,  and 
the  oae  of  it  confined  rigidly  to  cases  in  which  it  has 
this  meflning.  Sensation  may  exist,  without  any  re> 
ference  to  an  external  cause,  in  the  same  manner  as 
we  may  look  at  a  picture,  without  thinking  of  the 
paiBter,  or  read  a  poem,  without  thinking  of  the 
poet;  or  it  may  exist  with  reference  to  an  external 
oaaae:  and  it  is  convenient,  therefore,  to  confine  the 
tenn  o^oaation  to  the  former  of  these  cases;,  and  pei^ 
eeption  to  the  latter.  But,  then,  it  must  be  under- 
stood, that  the  perception  is  nothing  but  the  sugges- 
tion of  ideas  associated  >vith  the  simple  sensation,  as 
it  originally  took  place  ;  or  is  only  another  name  foE_ 
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the  original  simple  sensation  itself,  in  the  cases,  if  any 
Buch  there  be,  iu  which  sensation  involves,  immedi- 
ately in  itself,  the  belief  of  some  existence  external 
to  the  sentient  mind ;  or  is  only  a  mere  inference,  like 
all  our  other  inferences,  if  it  arise,  in  the  manner  in 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  to  you  how  the 
notions  of  extension  and  resistance  iu  an  external 
cause  of  our  feelings  might  arise,  and  be  afterwards 
suggested  in  association  with  other  feelings  that  had 
frequently  accompanied  it. 

To  give  a  brief  summary,  however,  of  the  argument 
which  I  have  urged :  in  that  state  of  acquired  know- 
ledge, long  after  the  first  elementary  feelings  of  infancy, 
iu  which  modified  state  alone  the  phenomena  of  the 
mind  can  become  to  us  objects  of  reflective  analysis, 
certain  feelings  are  referred  by  us  to  an  external 
material  cause.  The  feelings  themselves,  as  primarily 
excited,  are  termed  sensations,  and,  when  followed  by 
the  reference  to  an  external  cause,  receive  the  name 
of  perceptions ;  which  marks  nothing  more  in  addition 
to  the  primary  sensations,  than  this  very  reference. 
But  what  is  the  reference  itself,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  new  name  is  given  ?  It  is  the  suggestion 
of  some  extended  resisting  object,  the  presence  of 
which  had  before  been  found  to  be  attended  with  that 
particular  sensation  which  is  now  again  referred  to  it. 
If  we  had  had  no  sense  but  that  of  smell ;  no  sense  but 
that  of  taste ;  no  sense  but  that  of  soimd ;  no  sense 
but  that  of  sight ;  we  could  not  have  known  the  exis- 
tence of  extended  resisting  substances,  and,  therefore, 
could  not  have  referred  the  pleasant  or  painful  sensa- 
tions of  those  classes  to  such  external  causes,  more 
than  we  refer  directly,  to  an  external  cause,  any  pain- 
ful or  pleasing  emotion,  or  other  internal  affection  of 
the  mind.     In  all  but  one  class  of  our  sensations,  then. 
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it  is  evident  that  what  Dr  Reid  calls  perception,  aa 
the  operation  of  a  peculiar  mental  faculty,  is  nothing 
more  than  a  suggestion  of  memory  or  association, 
which  diifera  in  no  respect  from  other  suggestions, 
arising  from  other  co-existences  or  successions  of 
feelings,  equally  uniform  or  frequent.  It  is  only  in  a 
single  class  of  sensations^  therefore, — that  which  Dr 
Reid  ascribes  to  touch, — that  perception,  which  ho 
regards  aa  a  peculiar  faculty,  extending  to  all  our 
sensations,  can  be  said  to  have  any  primary  operation, 
even  though  we  should  agree  with  him  in  supposing 
that  our  belief  of  extended  resistance  is  not  reducible 
by  aoaJysia  to  any  more  general  principles.  If,  how- 
ever, my  analysis  of  the  complex  notion  of  matter  be 
just,  perception,  in  its  relation  to  our  original  sensa> 
tions  of  touch,  as  much  as  in  relation  to  the  immedi- 
ate feelings  which  we  derive  from  smell,  taste,  sight, 
and  hearing,  is  only  one  of  the  many  operations  of 
the  suggesting  or  associating  principle.  But,  even  on 
his  own  principles,  I  repeat,  it  must  be  confined  to 
the  single  class  of  feelings,  which  he  considers  as 
tactual,  and  is  not  an  original  principle,  co-extensive 
with  all  the  oritjinal  varieties  of  sensation.  Even  in 
the  single  class  to  which  it  is  thus,  on  his  own  prin- 
ciples, to  be  confined,  it  is  not  so  much  what  he  would 
term  a  faculty,  as  an  intuitive  belief,  by  which  we  are 
led  irresistibly,  on  the  existence  of  certain  sensations, 
to  ascribe  these  to  causes  that  are  external  and  cor- 
poreal ;  or,  if  we  give  the  name  of  faculty  to  this 
peculiar  form  of  intuition,  we  should  give  it  equally 
to  all  our  intuitions,  and  rank  among  our  faculties 
the  belief  of  the  continued  order  of  Nature,  or  the 
belief  of  our  own  identity,  as  much  as  our  belief  of 
external  things,  if  our  senses  themselves  are  unable 
to  give  us  any  information  of  them. 
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7*1^4  $am€  tubjectj  eon^nufd. 

My  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  waa  chiefly  employed 
in  considering  the  nature  of  that  complex  process 
which  takes  place  in  the  mind,  when  we  ascribe  the 
various  classes  of  our  sensations  to  their  various  ex- 
ternal objects;  to  the  analysis  of  which  process  we 
were  led,  by  the  importance  which  Dr  Reid  has  at- 
tached to  the  distinction  of  sensation  and  perception ; 
— a  sensation,  as  understood  by  him,  being  the  simple 
feeling  that  immediately  follows  the  action  of  an  ex- 
ternal body  on  any  of  our  organs  of  sense,  considered 
merely  as  a  feeling  of  the  mind ;  the  corresponding 
perception  being  the  reference  of  this  feeling  to  the 
external  body  as  its  cause. 

The  distinction  I  allowed  to  be  a  convenient  one, 
if  the  nature  of  the  complex  process  which  it  expresses 
be  rightly  understood.  The  only  question  that  seemed, 
philosophically,  of  importance,  with  respect  to  it,  was, 
whether  the  perception  in  this  sense, — ^the  reference 
of  the  sensation  to  its  external  corporeal  cause, — im- 
plies, as  Dr  Reid  contends,  a  peculiar  mental  power, 
co-extensive  with  sensation,  to  be  distinguished  by  a 
peculiar  name  in  the  catalogue  of  our  faculties,  or  be 
not  merely  one  of  the  results  of  a  more  general  power, 
which  is  afterwards  to  be  considered  by  us — the  power 
of  association — by  which  onefeeling  suggests,  or  induces, 
other  feelings  that  have  formerly  co-existed  with  it. 

It  would  be  needless  to  recapitulate  the  argument 
minutely,  in  its  relation  to  all  the  senses.  That  of 
smell,  which  Dr  Reid  has  himself  chosen  as  an  ex- 
ample, will  be  sufficient  for  our  retrospect- 
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Certain  particles  of  odorous  matter  act  on  my 
nostrils;  a  peculiar  sensation  of  fragrance  arises;  I 
refer  this  sensation  to  a  rose.  This  reference,  which 
is  unquestionably  something  superadded  to  the  origi- 
nal sensation  itself,  is  what  Dr  lleid  terms  the  per- 
ception of  the  fragrant  body.  But  what  is  the  refer- 
ence itself,  and  to  what  source  is  it  to  he  ascribed  ? 
That  we  should  have  supposed  our  sensations  to  have 
had  a  cause  of  some  sort,  as  we  suppose  a  cause  of 
all  our  feelings  internal  as  well  as  external,  may  in- 
deed he  admitted.  But  if  I  had  had  no  other  sense 
than  that  of  smeU ;  if  1  had  never  seen  a  rose ;  or, 
rather,  since  the  knowledge  which  vision  affords  is 
chiefly  of  a  secondary  kind,  if  I  had  no  mode  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  compound  of  extension 
and  resistance,  which  the  mere  sensations  of  smell,  it 
is  evident,  are  incapable  of  affording,^ — could  I  have 
made  this  reference  of  my  sensation  to  a  quality  of  a 
fragrant  body?  Could  I,  in  short,  have  had  more 
than  the  mere  sensation  itself,  with  that  general  be- 
lief of  a  cause  of  some  sort,  which  is  not  confined  to 
our  sensations,  but  is  common  to  them  with  all  our 
other  feelings  ? 

By  mere  smell,  as  it  appears  to  me,  I  could  not  have 
become  acquainted  with  the  existence  of  corporeal 
substances, — in  the  sense  in  which  we  now  understand 
the  term  corporeal, — nor,  consequently,  with  the  quali- 
ties of  corporeal  substances ;  and,  if  so,  how  could  I 
have  had  that  perception  of  which  Dr  Reid  speaks — 
that  reference  to  a  fragrant  body,  of  which,  as  a  body, 
I  was  before  in  absolute  ignorance  ?  I  should,  indeed, 
have  ascribed  the  sensation  to  some  cause  or  antecedent, 
like  every  other  feeling;  but  I  could  as  little  have 
ascribed  it  to  a  liodily  cause,  as  any  feeliug  of  joy  or 
sorrow.     I  refer  it  now  to  a  rose  ;  because,  being  en- 
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dowed  with  other  sensitive  capacities,  I  hare  preTioiialy 
learned,  from  another  sonrce,  the  exiatenee  of  causes 
without,  extended  and  resisting ;  becaaae  I  have  pre- 
viously touched  or  seen  a  rose,  when  the  eeosaisum  of 
^-agrance  co-existed  vnih  my  visual  or  tactual  aensai- 
tion ;  and  all  which  distinguishes  the  perception  from 
the  mere  sensation,  is  this  suggestion  of  former  experi- 
ence, which  reminds  me  now  of  other  feelings,  with 
the  continuance  or  cessation  of  which,  in  innumerable 
former  instances,  the  fragrance  itself  also  continued  or 
ceased.  The  perception,  in  short,  in  smelL  taste,  hear- 
ing, is  a  sensation  suggesting,  by  association,  the  notion 
of  some  extended  and  resisting  substance,  fragrant, 
sapid,  vibratory, — a  notion  which  smell  alone,  taste 
alone,  hearing  alone,  never  could  have  afforded ;  but 
which,  when  once  received  from  any  other  source,  may 
be  suggested  by  these  as  readily  as  any  other  associate 
feeling  that  has  frequently  co-existed  with  them.  To 
the  simple  primary  sensations  of  vision  the  same  re- 
mark may  be  applied.  A  mere  sensation  of  colour 
could  not  have  made  me  acquainted  with  the  existence 
of  bodies  that  would  resist  my  effort  to  grasp  them. 
It  is  only  in  one  sense,  therefore, — that  which  affords 
us  the  knowledge  of  resistance, — that  anything  like 
original  perception  can  be  found ;  and  even  in  this, 
the  process  of  perception,  as  I  formerly  explained  to 
you,  implies  no  peculiar  power,  but  only  common 
sensations,  with  associations  and  inferences  of  precisely 
the  same  kind  as  those  which  are  continually  taking 
place  in  all  our  reasonings  and  trains  of  thought. 

Extension  and  resistance,  I  need  scarcely  repeat, 
are  the  complex  elements  of  what  we  term  matter ; 
and  nothing  is  matter,  to  our  conception,  or  a  body, 
to  use  the  simpler  synonymous  term,  which  does  not 
involve  these  elements.     If  we  had  no  other  sense 
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than  that  of  smell,  and,  therefore,  could  not  have  re- 
ferred the  sensations  to  any  firagraat  body,  what,  in 
Dr  Reid's  meaning  of  the  term,  would  the  supposed 
power  of  perception,  in  these  circumstances,  have  been? 
What  would  it  have  been,  in  like  manner,  if  we  had 
had  only  the  sense  of  taste  in  sweetness  and  bitterness; 
or  of  hearing,  in  melody ;  or  of  vision,  in  colour ;  with- 
out the  capacity  of  knowing  light  as  a  material  sub- 
stance, or  the  bodies  that  vibrated,  or  the  bodies  of 
another  kind  that  were  sweet  or  bitter  ?     It  is  only 
by  the  sense  of  touch — or,  at  least,  by  that  class  of 
perceptions  which  Dr  Reid  ascribes  to  touch,  and 
which  therefore,  though  traced  by  ns  in  part  to  another 
source,  I,  for  brevity's  sake,  comprehend  under  that 
term  in  our  present  discussion — it  is  only  by  touch 
that  we  become  acquainted  with  those  elements  which 
are  essential  to  our  very  notion  of  a  body ;  and  to 
touch,  therefore,  in  his  own  view  of  it,  we  must  be 
indebted,  directly  or  indirectly,  as  often  as  we  refer 
the  sensations  of  any  other  class  to  a  corporeal  cause. 
Even  in  the  supposed  perceptions  of  touch  itself,  how- 
ever, as  we  have  seen,  the  reference  of  our  feelings  to 
an  external  cause  is  not  demonstrative  of  any  peculiar 
power  of  the  mind  to  be  classed  separately  from  its 
other  faculties.     But  when  a  body  is  first  grasped,  in 
infancy,  by  fingers  that  have  been  accustomed  to  con- 
tract without  being  impeded,  we  learn  to  consider  the 
sensation  as  the  result  of  a  cause  that  is  different  from 
our  own  mind,  because  it  breaks  an  accustomed  series 
of  feelings,  in  which  aU  the  antecedents,  felt  by  ns  at 
the  time,  were  such  as  were  before  uniformly  followed 
by  a  different  consequent,  and  were  expected,  there- 
fore, to  have  again  their  usual  consequent.    The  cause 
of  the  new  sensation,  which  is  thus  believed  to  be 
something  different  from  our  sentient  self,  is  regarded 
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l> J  US  as  sometlimg  which  has  p^uts,  and  which  reasis 
OUT  effort,  that  is  to  ay,  as  an  external  body ;  be- 
canse  the  mnscnlar  feeling,  excited  by  the  object 
grasped,  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  rery  feeling  of  that 
which  we  term  resistance ;  and,  secondly,  because,  by 
nnifonnlj  supplying  the  place  of  a  definite  portion  of 

I  a  progressiye  series  of  feelings,  it  becomes  ultimately 
representative  of  that  particular  length  of  series,  or 
number  of  parts,  of  which  it  thus  uniformly  supplies 
the  place.     Perception,  then,  even  in  that  class  of  feel- 

I  ings  by  which  we  learn  to  consider  ourselves  as  sur- 
rounded by  substances  extended  and  resisting*  is  only 
another  name,  as  I  have  said,  for  the  result  of  certain 
associations  and  inferences  that  flow  from  other  more 
general  principles  of  the  mind  ;  imd,  with  respect  to 

I  all  our  other  sensations,  it  is  only  another  name  for 
the  suggestion  of  these  very  perceptions  of  touch,  or 
at  least  of  the  feelings,  tactual  and  muscular,  which 
are,  by  Dr  Reid,  ascribed  to  that  single  sense.  If  we 
had  been  xmsusceptible  of  these  tactual  and  muscular 

(feelings,  and,  consequently,  had  never  conceived  the 
existence  of  anjrthing  extended  and  resisting  till  the 
sensation  of  fragrance,  colour,  sweetness,  or  sound  had 
arisen,  we  should,  after  any  one  or  all  of  these  sensa- 
Itions,  have  stUl  known  as  little  of  bodies  without,  as 
if  no  sensation  whatever  had  been  excited. 
The  distinction,  then,  on  which  Dr  Reid  has  founded 
so  much,  involves,  in  his  view  of  it,  and  in  the  view 
tthat  is  generally  taken  of  it,  a  false  conception  of  the 
nature  of  the  process  which  he  describes.  The  two 
words,  sensaiimi  and  perception^  are  indeed,  as  I  have 
already  remarked,  very  convenient  for  expressing,  in 
one  case,  the  mere  existence  of  an  external  feeling ; 
in  the  other  case,  the  reference  which  the  percipient 
mind  has  made  of  this  feeling  to  an  external  cause. 
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But  this  reference  is  all  which  the  perception  super- 
adds to  the  Bcnsation ;  and  the  source  of  the  refer- 
ence itself  we  are  still  left  to  seek  in  the  other  prin- 
ciples of  our  intellectual  nature.  We  have  no  need, 
however,  to  invent  a  peculiar  power  of  the  mind  for 
producing  it ;  since  there  are  other  principles  of  our 
nature,  from  which  it  may  readily  be  supposed  to  flow, 
—the  principle  by  which  we  are  led  to  believe  that 
every  new  consequent,  in  a  train  of  changes,  must 
have  had  a  new  antecedent  of  some  sort  in  the  train, 
— and  the  principle  of  association,  by  which  feelings 
that  have  usually  co-exiated  suggest  or  become  repre- 
sentative of  each  other*  With  these  principles,  it 
certainly  is  not  wonderful  that,  when  the  fragrance 
of  a  rose  has  uniformly  affected  our  sense  of  smell,  as 
often  as  the  flower  itself  was  presented  to  us,  we 
should  ascribe  the  fragrance  to  the  flower  which  we 
have  seen  and  handled :  but  though  it  would  not  be 
wonderful  that  we  should  make  it,  it  would  indeed  be 
wonderful  if,  with  these  principles,  we  did  not  make 
that  very  reference,  for  which  Dr  Reid  thinks  it 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  a  peculiar  faculty  of 
perception. 

Such,  then,  is  the  view  which  I  woidd  take  of  that 
distinction  of  sensation  and  perception  which  Dr  Reid» 
and  the  philosophers  who  have  followed  him,  and 
many  of  the  philosophers,  too,  that  preceded  him, — 
for  the  distinction,  as  I  have  said,  is  far  from  being 
an  original  one, — have  understood  in  a  different  sense; 
in  consequence,  as  I  cannot  but  think,  of  a  defective 
analysis  of  the  mental  process,  which  constitutes  the 
reference  of  our  feelings  of  this  class  to  causes  that 
are  without. 

There  is  another  distinction,  which  he  has  adopted 
from  the  philosophers  that  preceded  him,  and  which 
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forms  an  important  part  of  hia  system  of  perception, 
a  distinction  that  is  just  to  a  certain  extent,  though 
not  to  the  fall  extent,  and  in  the  precise  manner,  in 
which  he  and  other  writers  have  maintained  it :  and 
-  with  respect  to  which,  therefore,  it  will  be  necessary 
f  to  point  out  to  you  how  far  I  conceive  it  to  be  safely 
admissible.  I  allude  to  the  division  which  has  been 
formed  of  the  primary  and  secondary  qualities  of  mat- 

Iter. 
"Every  one  knows  that  extension,  divisibility,  figure, 
motion,  solidity,  hardness,  softness,  and  fluidity,  were 
by  Mr  Locke  called  primary  qualities  of  body ;  and 
that  sound,  colour,  taste,  smell,  and  heat  or  cold,  were 
called  secondary  qualities.  Is  there  a  just  foundation 
for  this  distinction  ?      Is  there  anything  common  to 

I  the  primary,  which  belongs  not  to  the  secondary? 
And  what  is  it  ? 
**  I  answer,  That  there  appears  to  me  to  be  a  real 
foundation  for  the  distinction ;  and  it  is  this :  That 
our  senses  give  us  a  direct  and  a  distinct  notion  of  the 
primary  qualities,  and  inform  us  what  they  are  in  them- 
selves; but,  of  the  secondary  qualities,  our  senses  give 
us  only  a  relative  and  obscure  notion.  They  inform 
us  only,  that  they  are  qualities  that  affect  us  in  a  cer- 
tain manner,  that  is,  produce  in  us  a  certain  sensation; 
but  as  to  what  they  are  in  themselves,  our  senses  leave 
us  ia  the  dark. 

"  The  notion  we  have  of  primary  qualities  is  direct, 
and  not  relative  only.  A  relative  notion  of  a  thing  is, 
strictly  speaking,  no  notion  of  the  thing  at  all,  but 

I  only  of  some  relation  which  it  bears  to  something  else. 
"  Thus  gravity  sometimes  signifies  the  tendency  of 
bodies  towards  the  earth ;  sometimes  it  signifies  the 
cause  of  that  tendency.  When  it  means  the  first,  I 
have  a  direct  and  distinct  notion  of  gravity :  I  see  it, 
VOL.  II.  E 
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and  feel  it,  and  know  perfectly  what  it  is :  but  this 
tendency  ninst  have  a  cause.     We  give  the  same  name 
to  the  cause ;  and  that  cause  has  been  an  object  of 
thought  and  of  speculation.     Now  what  notion  have 
we  of  this  cause,  when  we  think  and  reason  about  it? 
It  is  evident  we  think  of  it  as  an  unknown  cause,  of  a 
known  effect.     This  is  a  relative  notion,  and  it  must 
be  obscure  ;  because  it  gives  us  no  conception  of  what 
the  thing  is,  but  of  what  relation  it  bears  to  something 
else.     Every  relation  which  a  thing  unknown  bears  to 
Bomething  that  is  known,  may  give  a  relative  notion 
of  it ;  and  there  are  many  objects  of  thought,  and  of 
discourse,  of  which  our  faculties  can  give  no  better 
than  a  relative  notion. 

"  Having  premised  these  things,  to  explain  what  is 
meant  by  a  relative  notion,  it  is  evident  that  our  notion 
of  primary  qualities  is  not  of  this  kind ;  we  know  what 
they  are,  and  not  barely  what  relation  they  bear  to 
something  else. 

'*  It  is  otherwise  with  secondary  qualities.     If  you 
ask  me,  what  is  that  quality  or  modification  in  a  rose 
which  I  call  its  smell,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  answer  direct- 
ly.    Upon  reflection  I  find  that  I  have  a  distinct  no- 
tion of  the  sensation  which  it  produces  in  my  mind. 
But  there  can  be  nothing  like  to  this  sensation  in  the 
rose,  because  it  is  insentient.     The  quality  in  the  rose 
is  something  which  occasions  the  sensations  in  me; 
but  what  that  something  is  I  know  not.      My  senses 
give  me  no  information  upon  this  point.      The  only 
notion,  therefore,  my  senses  give  is  this.  That  smell 
in   the  rose  is  an  unknown  quality  or  modification, 
which  is  the  cause  or  occasion  of  a  sensation  which  I 
know  well.     The  relation  which  this  unknown  quality 
bears  to  the  sensation  with  which  nature  hath  connect- 
ed it,  is  all  I  learn  from  the  sense  of  smelling ;  but 
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this  is  evidently  a  relative  notion.  The  same  reason- 
ing will  apply  to  every  secondary  quality. 

"  Thus  I  think  it  appears,  that  there  ia  a  real  foun- 
dation for  the  distinction  of  primary  from  secondary 
qualities  ;  and  that  they  are  distinguished  by  this,  that 
of  the  prinaary  we  have  by  our  senses  a  direct  and  dis- 
tinct notion ;  but  of  the  secondary  only  a  relative  no- 
tion, which  must,  because  it  is  only  relative,  be  obscure; 
they  are  conceived  only  as  the  unknown  causes  or 
occasions  of  certain  sensations  with  which  we  are  well 
acquainted."* 

Though,  as  I  have  explained  to  you  fully  in  my  for- 
mer Lectures,  we  should  not,  at  least  in  far  the  greater 
number  of  our  sensations,  have  considered  them,  ori- 
ginally, as  proceeding  from  external  causes,  we  yet, 
after  the  acquisitions  of  knowledge,  with  which  the 
first  years  of  our  life  enrich  us,  believe,  that  there  is 
an  external  cause  of  all  our  sensations, — of  smells  and 
tastes,  as  much  as  of  those  feelings  of  the  mind  which 
constitute  our  notions  of  extension  and  resistance. 
But  the  difi"erence,  in  these  cases,  is,  that  though  we 
learn,  by  experience,  of  certain  successions  or  co-ex- 
istences of  feelings,  to  refer  to  a  corporeal  cause  our 
sensations  of  fragrance,  and  various  other  species  of 
sensations,  there  is  nothing  in  the  sensation  of  fra- 
grance itself,  or  in  the  other  analogous  sensations,  of 
which  I  speak,  that  might  not  indicate  as  much  a  cause 
directly  spiritual  as  a  cause  like  that  to  which  we  at 
present  give  the  name  of  body ;  while  the  very  notion 
of  extension  and  resistance  combined,  seems  necessarily 
to  indicate  a  material  cause,  or  rather  is  truly  that 
which  constitutes  our  very  notion  of  matter. 

We  believe,  indeed,  that  our  sensations  of  fragrance, 
sweetness,  sound,  have  causes  of  some  sort,  as  truly 
'  On  the  Intellectual  Powers,  Essay  II.  c  xvii. 
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ihave  included  in  our  definition,  and  Tvithout  whicli, 
therefore,  the  de&utMm  roiffit  cease  to  be  applicable  to  j 
the  things  defined.  I 

If,  originally,  we  had  invented  the  word  matter  to 
denote  the  canse,  whatever  it  might  be,  of  our  sensa-  m 
tious  of  smell,  it  is  very  evident  that  fragrance  would  ™ 
then  have  been  to  us  the  primary  quality  of  matter, 
afi  being  that  which  was  essential  to  our  definition  of 
matter ;  and  all  other  qualities,  by  which  the  cause 
<if  smell  might,  or  might  not  at  the  same  time  aifect 
our  other  senses,  would  then  have   been    secondaiy 
^■alities  only,   as  being  qualities   compatible  with 
car  d^nition  of  matter,  but  not  essential  to  it. 
^    Wlttt  we  now  term  matter,  however,  I  hare  repeat- 
••^^  observed,  is  that  which  we  consider  as  oceapjiBg 
and  resisting  our  effort  to  oompreBB  it;  an^ 
^oalittes  of  matter  may  well  be  said  to  U 
t.  by  which   matter   itself   as 
'  kqowo  to  us,  or  by  the  vaioA  aff  viMu  ii 
-ion,  we  form  the  complex 
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and  give  or  withhold  that  name  according  aa  these 
qualities  are  present  or  absent.  Extension  and  resis- 
tance are  the  distinguishing  qualities  that  direct  us 
in  all  our  applications  of  the  word  which  comprehends 
them.  They  arc  truly  primary  qualities  therefore; 
since,  without  our  consideration  of  them,  we  never 
could  have  formed  the  complex  notion  of  the  substance 
itself,  to  which  we  afterwards,  in  our  analysis  of  that 
complex  notion,  ascribe  them  separately  as  qualities; 
and  all  the  other  qualities,  which  we  may  afterwards 
find  occasion  to  refer  to  an  extended  resisting  sub- 
stance, must  evidently  be  secondary,  in  reference  to 
those  qualities,  without  which,  as  previously  combined 
in  our  thought,  we  could  not  have  had  the  primary 
notion  of  the  substance  to  which  we  thus  secondarily 
refer  them.  If,  in  the  case  which  we  have  already 
frequently  imagined,  of  the  single  sense  of  smell,  we 
had  been  absolutely  unsusceptible  of  every  other  ex- 
ternal feeling,  we  might,  indeed,  have  considered  our 
sensation  as  the  effect  of  some  cause,  and  even  of  a 
cause  that  was  different  from  our  mind  itself;  but  it 
is  very  evident  that  we  could  not  have  considered  it 
as  the  effect  of  the  presence  of  matter,  at  least  as  that 
term  is  now  understood  by  us.  If,  in  these  circum- 
stances, after  frequent  repetition  of  the  fragrance,  as 
the  only  quality  of  bodies  with  which  we  could  be 
acquainted,  we  were  to  acquire  in  an  instant  all  the 
other  senses  which  we  now  possess,  so  aa  to  become 
capable  of  forming  that  complex  notion  of  things 
extended  and  resisting,  which  is  our  present  notion  of 
matter,  we  should  then,  indeed,  have  a  fuller  notion  of 
the  rose,  of  the  mere  fragrance  of  which  we  before 
were  sensible,  without  knowing  of  what  it  was  the 
fragrance,  and  might  learn  to  refer  the  fragrance  to 
the  rose,  by  the  same  co-existences   of  seusaifciona 
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wbich  liave  led  us,  in  our  present  circumstances,  to 
combine  the  fragrance  with  other  qualities,  in  the 
complex  conception  of  the  flower.  Even  then,  how- 
ever, though  the  fragrance,  whicli  was  our  first  Bensa- 
tion,  had  truly  been  known  to  us  before  the  other 
qualities,  and  though  the  sensation  itself,  therefore, 
as  a  mere  sensation,  would  deserve  the  name  of 
primaiy,  the  reference  of  this  earlier  feeling  to  the 
external  rose,  as  its  cause,  would  still  truly  be 
Becondary  to  the  earlier  reference,  or  rather  to  the 
earlier  combination  of  other  qualities,  in  one  complex 
whole,  by  which  we  had  formed  to  ourselves  the 
notion  of  the  extended  and  resisting  rose,  as  a  body 
that  admitted  the  subsequent  reference  of  the  delight- 
ful sensation  of  fragrance  to  be  made  to  it,  as  the 
equal  cause  of  these  different  effects. 

In  this  sense,  then,  the  distinction  of  the  primary 
and  secondary  qualities  of  matter  is  just,  that,  what- 
ever qualities  we  refer  to  a  material  cause,  must  be, 
in  reference,  secondary  to  those  qualities  that  are 
essential  to  our  very  notion  of  the  body  to  which  the 
subsequent  reference  of  the  other  qualities  is  made. 
We  have  formed  our  definition  of  matter ;  and,  as  in 
every  other  definition  of  every  sort,  the  qualities  in- 
cluded in  the  definition  must  always,  in  comparison  of 
other  qualities,  be  primary  and  essential,  relatively  to 
the  thing  defined. 

Nor  is  this  all.  It  will  be  admitted  likewise,  that 
the  qualities  termed  primary,  which  alone  are  included 
in  our  general  definitions  of  matter,  and  which  are  all, 
as  we  have  seen,  modifications  of  mere  extension  and 
resistance,  are,  even  after  we  have  learned  to  consider 
the  causes  of  all  our  sensations  as  substances  exter- 
nal to  the  mind,  still  felt  by  us  to  be  external,  with 
more  clearness  and  vividness  than  the  other  qualities 
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which  we  term  secondary.  The  ditference  is  partly 
and  chiefly,  in  the  nature  of  the  sensations  themselves, 
as  already  explained  to  you;  but  depends  also,  I  con- 
ceive, in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  on  the  permanence 
and  universality  of  the  objects  which  possess  the 
primary  qualities,  and  the  readiness  with  which  we 
can  renew  our  feelings  of  them  at  will,  from  the  con- 
stant presence  of  our  own  bodily  frame,  itself  extended 
and  resisting,  and  of  the  other  causes  of  these  feelings 
of  extension  and  resistance,  that  seem  to  be  every- 
where surrounding  us.  Tastes,  smells,  sounds,  even 
colours,  though  more  lasting  than  these,  are  not 
always  before  us ;  but  there  is  not  a  moment  at  which 
I  we  cannot,  by  the  mere  stretching  of  our  hand,  pro- 
duce at  pleasure  the  feeling  of  something  extended 
and  resisting.  It  is  a  very  natural  eflfect  of  this 
difference,  that  the  one  set  of  causes  which  are  always 
before  us,  should  seem  to  us,  therefore,  peculiarly  per- 
manent, and  the  other  set,  that  are  only  occasionally 
present,  should  seem  almost  aa  fugitive  as  our  sensa- 
tions themselves. 

In  these  most  important  respects  there  is,  then,  a 
just  ground  for  the  distinction  of  the  primary  from  the 
secondary  qualities  of  bodies.  They  are  primary  in 
the  order  of  our  definition  of  matter ;  and  they  are 
felt  by  us  aa  peculiarly  permanent,  independently  of 
our  feelings,  which  they  seem  at  every  moment  ready 
to  awake.  The  power  of  affecting  us  with  smell, 
taste,  sight,  or  hearing,  may  or  may  not  bo  present ; 
but  the  power  of  exciting  the  feelings  of  extension 
and  resistance  is  constantly  present,  and  is  regarded 
by  us  as  essential  to  our  very  notion  of  matter ;  or, 
in  other  words,  we  give  the  name  of  matter  only 
where  this  complex  perception  is  excited  in  us.  We 
seem,  therefore,  to  be  constantly  surrounded  with  a 
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corresponding  feeling  of  our  mind.  It  is  quite  eyident 
that  we  cannot,  in  this  case,  appeal  to  experience  to 
inform  us  what  sensations  or  perceptions  are  more  or 
les3  direct;  for  experience,  strictly  understood,  does 
not  extend  beyond  the  feelings  of  our  own  mind,  un- 
less in  this  very  relative  heiief  itself,  that  there  are 
certain  external  causes  of  our  feelings — causes  which 
it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  conceive  as  really  exist- 
ing, but  of  which  we  know  nothing  more  than  that 
our  feelings,  in  all  that  wide  variety  of  states  of  mind, 
which  we  express  briefly  by  the  terms  sensations  or 
fercepiions,  are  made  to  depend  on  them.  In  the 
series  of  states  in  which  the  mind  has  existed,  from 
the  first  moment  of  our  life  to  the  present  hour,  the 
feelings  of  extension,  resistance,  joy,  sorrow,  fragrance, 
colour,  hope,  fear,  heat,  cold,  admiration,  resentment, 
have  often  had  place ;  and  some  of  these  feelings  it 
has  been  impossible  for  us  not  to  ascribe  to  a  direct 
external  cause ;  but  there  have  not  been  in  the 
mental  series,  which  is  all  of  which  we  can  be  con- 
scious, both  that  feeling  of  the  mind,  which  we  term 
the  perception  of  extension,  and  also  body  itself,  as 
the  cause  of  this  feeling:  for  body,  as  an  actual  sub- 
stance, cannot  be  a  part  of  the  consciousness  of  the 
mind,  which  is  a  different  substance.  It  is  sufficient 
for  us  to  believe,  that  there  are  external  causes  of 
this  feeling  of  the  mind,  permanent  and  independent 
of  it,  which  produce,  in  regular  scries,  all  those 
phenomena  that  are  found  by  us  in  the  physical 
events  of  the  universe,  and  with  the  continuance  of 
which,  therefore,  our  perceptions  also  will  continue : 
we  cannot  truly  Bui)pose  more,  without  conceiving 
our  very  notion  of  extension,  a  mental  state,  to  be 
itself  a  body  extended,  which  we  have  as  little 
reason  to  suppose,  as  that  our  sensation  of  fragrance. 
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another  mental  state,  is  itself  a  fragrant  body.  It  is 
needless  to  prolong  this  discussion,  by  endeaTonring 
to  place  the  argament  in  new  points  of  riew.  The 
simple  answer  to  the  question,  "  Is  our  notion  of  ex- 
tension, or  of  the  other  primary  qualities  of  matter,  a 
phenomenon  or  affection  of  matter  or  of  mind  ?"  woold 
be  of  itself  sufficient :  for  if  it  be  a  state  of  the  mind, 
as  much  as  our  feeling  of  heat  or  fragrance,  and  a 
state  produced  by  the  presence  of  an  external  caose^ 
as  our  sensations  of  heat  or  fragrance  are  produced, 
then  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  knowledge 
is,  in  one  case,  more  direct  than  in  the  other.  In  both 
it  is  the  eftect  of  the  presence  of  an  external  canse, 
and  in  both  it  must  be  relative  only,  to  adopt  Dr  Reid'a 
phrase,  to  that  particular  cause  which  produced  it : 
the  knowledge  of  which  cause,  in  the  case  of  extension, 
as  much  as  in  the  case  of  fragrance,  is  nothing  more 
than  the  knowledge  that  there  is,  without  us,  some- 
thing which  is  not  our  mind  itself,  but  which  exists, 
as  we  cannot  but  believe,  permanently,  and  indepen- 
dently of  our  mind,  and  produces,  according  to  its  own 
varieties,  in  relation  to  oar  corporeal  frame,  at  one 
time,  that  affection  of  the  mind  which  we  denominate 
the  perception  of  extension ;  at  another  time,  that  dif- 
ferent affection  of  the  mind,  which  we  denominate  the 
perception  of  fragrance.  What  it  is,  as  it  exists  in 
absolute  independence  of  our  perceptions,  we  who  be- 
come acquainted  with  it  only  by  those  very  perceptions, 
know  not,  in  either  case ;  but  we  know  it  at  least, — 
which  is  the  only  knowledge  important  for  us, — as  it 
exists  relatively  to  us  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  impossible 
for  us,  from  the  very  constitution  of  our  nature,  not  to 
regard  the  variety  of  our  perceptions  as  occasioned  by 
a  corresponding  variety  of  causes  external  to  our  mind; 
though,  even  in  making  this  reference,  we  must  still 
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believe  our  perceptions  themselves  to  be  altogether 
different  and  distinct  from  the  external  causes,  what- 
ever thej  may  be,  which  have  produced  them  :  to  be, 
in  short,  phenomena  purely  mental,  and  to  be  this 
equally,  whether  they  relate  to  the  primary  or  the 
secondary  qualities  of  matter;  our  notion  of  exten- 
sion, in  whatever  way  the  Deity  may  have  connected 
it  with  the  presence  of  external  things,  being  as  much 
a  state  of  the  mind  itself  as  our  notion  of  sweetness  or 
sound. 
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These  observations,  on  the  process  of  suggestion, 
which,  in  the  reference  to  an  external  cause,  distin- 
guishes our  perceptions  from  our  simpler  sensations, 
— and  on  the  real  and  supposed  differences  of  the  pri- 
mary and  secondary  qualities  of  matter,^ — will  have 
prepared  you,  I  trust,  for  understanding  better  the 
claim  which  Dr  Ileid  has  made  to  the  honour  of  over- 
throwing what  he  has  termed  the  ideal  system  of  per- 
ception. It  is  a  claim,  as  I  have  said,  which  appears 
to  mo  truly  wonderful,  both  as  made  by  him  and  as 
admitted  by  others;  the  mighty  achievement  which 
appeared  to  him  to  be  the  overthrow  of  a  great  system, 
being  nothing  more  than  the  proof  that  certain  phrases 
are  metaphorical,  which  were  intended  by  their  authors 
to  be  understood  only  as  metaphors. 

In  perception  there  is,  as  I  have  already  frequently 
repeated,  a  certain  series — the  presence  of  an  external 
object ;  the  affection  of  the  sensoi-ial  organ  ;  tbe  affeo^J 
tion  of  the  sentient  mind.  As  the  two  last,  howeveiq^^ 
belong  to  one  being — the  being  called  self — which  con- 
tinues the  same,  while  the  external  objects  around  are 
incessantly  changing*  it  is  not  wonderful,  that,  in 
speaking  of  perception,  we  should  often  think  merely 
of  the  object  as  one,  and  of  ourself  (this  compound  of 
mind  and  matter)  as  also  one,  uniting  the  organic 


mental  changes,  in  the  single  word  which  expresses  our 
perception.  To  see  and  to  hear,  for  example,  are  single 
words,  expressive  of  this  whole  process,  the  bodily  as 
well  as  the  mental  part, — for  we  do  not  consider  the 
terms  as  applicable,  in  strict  philosophic  propriety,  to 
cases  in  which  the  mere  mental  affection  is  the  same, 
but  the  corporeal  part  is  believed  by  us  to  be  different, 
— as  in  sleep,  or  reverie,  when  the  castle,  the  forest, 
the  stream,  rise  before  us  as  in  reality,  and  we  feel  as 
if  we  were  truly  listening  to  voices  which  we  love. 
That  we  feel  as  if  we  were  listening,  and  feel  as  if  we 
saw,  is  our  language^  when,  in  onr  waking  hours,  we 
speak  of  these  phenomena  of  our  dreams ;  not  that 
we  actually  saw  and  heard :  thus  evidently  showing 
that  we  comprehend,  in  these  terms,  when  used  with- 
out the  qualifying  words,  as  if,  not  the  mental  change 
of  state  only,  but  the  whole  process  of  perception,  cor- 
poreal as  well  as  mental.  The  mere  organic  part  of 
the  process,  however,  being  of  importance  only  as  it 
is  followed  by  the  mental  part,  and  being  always  fol- 
lowed by  the  mental  part,  scarcely  enters  into  our 
conception,  unless  in  cases  of  this  sort,  when  we  dis- 
tinguish perception  from  vivid  imagination,  or  when 
the  whole  compound  process  of  perception  is  a  subject 
of  our  philosophic  inquiry.  As  sight,  hearing,  percep- 
tion, involve,  in  a  single  word,  a  process  both  mental 
and  corporeal,  so,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  word  idea 
though  now  confined  more  strictly  to  the  feeling  of  the 
mind,  was  long  employed  with  a  more  vague  significa- 
tion, so  as  sometimes  to  mean  the  mental  aflection, 
gometimes  the  organic  affection,  sometimes  both ;  in 
the  same  manner  as  at  present  we  speak  of  sight,  some- 
times as  mental,  sometimes  as  organic,  sometimes  as 
both.  It  comprehends  both,  when  we  distinguish  the 
mountain  or  forest  which  we  see,  from  the  mountain 
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or  forest  of  which  we  dream.  It  is  mental  only,  when 
we  speak  of  the  pleasure  of  sight.  It  ia  organic  only, 
when  we  say  of  an  eye,  in  which  the  passage  of  the 
rays  of  light  has  become  obstructed,  that  its  sight  is 
lost,  or  has  been  injured  by  disease. 

The  consideration  of  this  double  sense  of  the  term 
ideuy  in  some  of  the  older  metaphysical  writers,  cor- 
responding with  our  present  double  sense  of  the  word 
perception,  as  involving  both  the  corporeal  and  mental 
part  of  the  process,  removes,  I  think,  much  of  that 
apparent  confusion  which  is  sometimes  to  be  found  in 
their  language  on  the  subject ;  when  they  combine, 
with  the  term,  expressions  which  can  be  understood 
only  in  a  material  sense,  after  combining  with  it,  at 
other  times,  expressions  which  can  be  understood  only 
of  the  mind  :  as  it  is  not  impossible  that  a  period  may 
arrive,  when  much  of  our  reasoning,  that  involves  no 
obscurity  at  present,  may  seem  obscure  and  confused 
to  our  successors,  in  that  career  of  inquiry,  which,  per- 
haps, is  yet  scarcely  begun ;  merely  because  they  may 
have  limited,  with  stricter  propriety,  to  one  part  of  a 
process,  terms  which  we  now  use  as  significant  of  a 
whole  process.  In  the  same  manner,  as  we  now  ex- 
clude wholly  from  the  term  idea  everything  organic, 
so  may  everything  organic  hereafter  be  excluded  from 
the  term  siqM ;  and  from  the  simple  phrase,  so  fami- 
liar at  present,  that  an  eye  has  lost  its  sight,  some 
future  philosopher  may  be  inclined  to  assert,  that  we, 
who  now  use  that  phrase,  consider  the  perception  of 
vision  as  in  the  material  organ  ;  and,  if  he  have  the 
talents  of  Dr  Reid,  he  may  even  form  a  scries  of  ad- 
mirable ratiocinations,  in  disproof  of  an  opinion  which 
nobody  holds,  and  may  consider  himself,  and  perhaps, 
too,  if  he  be  as  fortunate  as  the  author  of  the  Inquiry 
into  the  Human  Mind,  may  be  considered  by  others. 
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as  the  overthrower  of  a  mighty  eystem  of  metaphysical 
illusion. 

How  truly  this  has  been  the  case,  in  the  supposed 
overthrow  of  the  ideal  system,  I  shall  proceed  to  show 
in  ray  next  Lecture. 


LECTURE  XXVIL 

Dr  Reicts  supposed  confutation  of  the  Ideal  Syttemf  continued; 
Hypothesis  of  the  Peripatetics  I'egarding  Perception  ;  and  Opin- 
ions vf  tariout  Philosophers  on  the  same  suhject. 

The  remarks  which  I  offered,  in  my  last  Lecture, 
in  illustration  of  what  have  been  termed  the  primary 
and  secondary  qualities  of  matter,  were  intended 
chiefly  to  obviate  that  false  view  of  them,  in  which 
the  one  set  of  these  qualities  is  distinguished,  as 
affording  us  a  knowledge  that  is  direct,  and  the  other 
set  a  knowledge  that  is  relative  only  \ — as  if  any 
qualities  of  matter  could  become  known  to  the  mind 
but  as  they  are  capable  of  affecting  the  mind  with 
certain  feelings,  and  as  relative,  therefore,  to  the  feel- 
ings which  they  excite.  What  matter  is,  but  as  the 
cause  of  those  various  states  of  mind,  which  we  de- 
nominate our  sensations  or  perceptions,  it  is  surely 
impossible  for  us,  by  perception,  to  discover.  The 
physical  universe,  amid  which  we  are  placed,  may 
have  innumerable  qualities  that  have  no  relation  to 
our  percipient  mind,  and  qualities  which,  if  our 
mind  were  endowed  with  other  capacities  of  sensation, 
we  might  discover  as  readily  as  those  which  we  know 
at  present ;  but  the  qualities  that  have  no  relation  to 
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the  present  state  of  the  mind,  cannot,  to  the  mind,  in 
its  present  state,  be  elements  of  its  knowledge.  From 
the  very  constitution  of  our  nature,  indeed,  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  not  to  beliere  that  our  sensations  have 
external  causes  which  correspond  with  them,  and 
which  have  a  permanence  that  is  independent  of  our 
transient  feelings, — a  permanence  that  enables  us  to 
predict,  in  certain  circumstances,  the  feelings  which 
they  are  again  to  excite  in  our  percipient  mind ;  and 
to  the  union  of  all  these  permanent  external  causes, 
in  one  great  system,  wc  give  the  name  of  the  material 
world.  But  the  material  world,  in  the  sense  in  which 
alone  we  are  entitled  to  speak  of  itj  is  still  only  a 
name  for  a  multitude  of  external  causes  of  our  feel- 
ings; of  causes  which  are  recognised  by  us  as  per- 
manent and  uniform  in  their  nature,  but  are  so  recog- 
nised by  us  only  because,  in  similar  circumstances, 
they  excite  uniformly  in  the  mind  the  same  percep- 
tions, or  at  least  are  supposed  by  us  to  be  uniform  in 
their  own  nature,  when  the  perceptions  which  they 
excite  in  us  are  uniform.  It  is  according  to  their 
mode  of  affecting  the  mind,  then,  with  various  sensa- 
tions that  we  know  them, — and  not  according  to  their 
own  absolute  nature,  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
know, — whether  wc  give  the  name  of  primary  or  se- 
condary to  the  qualities  which  affect  us.  If  our  sensa- 
tions were  different,  our  perceptions  of  the  qualities  of 
things,  which  induce  these  sensations  in  us,  would  in- 
stantly have  a  corresponding  difference.  All  the  ex- 
ternal existences  which  we  term  matter,  and  all  the 
phenomena  of  their  motion  or  their  rest,  if  known  to 
us  at  all,  are  known  to  us  only  by  exciting  in  us,  the 
percipients  of  them,  certain  feelings:  and  qualities, 
which  are  not  more  or  less  directly  relative  to  our 
feelings  as  sentient  or  percipient  beings,  are,  therefore^ 
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Thi^  and  smk  otiier  HirifiM  wkidi  bvre  of 
late  eoga^ed  as,  weie  m  part  intfiiwi  aa  pfepaia- 
iory  to  the  inqoiiy  on  whieh  we  entered  in  iJbe  cfoae 
of  my  Lecture, — the  inqairr  into  the  jn4iiiiii  of  the 
laaiae  which  faM  been  daimed  and  lee^ved  by  Dr 
Reid,  as  the  confiiter  of  a  rerj  abeurd  theory  of  per- 
ception, till  then  uniTersaUy  preraleDt :  and  it,  in- 
deed, the  theory  which  he  is  said  to  hare  eonfoted, 
had  been  the  general  belief  of  philosc^thers  till  coiifat<Ml 
by  him,  there  can  be  no  qnestion  that  he  would  haTc 
had  a  jast  claim  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  chief 
benefactors  of  the  Philosophy  of  Mind.  At  any 
rate,  since  this  glory  has  been  ascribed  to  him,  and 
his  supposed  confutation  of  the  theory  of  perception, 
by  little  images  of  objects  conveyed  to  the  mind,  has 
been  considered  as  forming  one  of  the  most  important 
eras  in  intellectoal  science,  it  has  acquired,  from  this 
uniTcrsality  of  mistake  with  respect  to  it,  an  interest 
which,  from  its  own  merits,  it  would  certainly  be  far 
from  possessing. 

In  the  philosophy  of  the  Peripatetics,  and  in  all  the 
dork  ages  of  the  scholastic  followers  of  that  system, 
ideas  were  truly  considered  as  little  images  derived 
from  objects  without:  and,  as  the  word  idea  still 
continued  to  be  used  after  this  original  meaning 
had  been  abandoned,  (as  it  continues  still  in  all  the 
works  that  treat  of  perception,)  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  many  of  the  accustomed  forms  of  expression, 
which  were  retained  together  with  it,  should  have 
been  of  a  kind  that,  in  their  strict  etymological  mean- 
ing, might  have  seemed  to  harmonize  more  with  the 
theory  of  ideas   as   images,  which   prevailed  when 
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these  particular  forma  of  expression  originally  became 
habitual,  than  with  that  of  ideas  as  mere  states  of 
the  mind  itself;  since  this  is  only  what  has  happened 
with  respect  to  innnnicrablc  other  words,  in  the 
transmutations  of  meaning  which  they  have  received 
during  the  lonjj;  progress  of  scientific  inquiry.  The 
idea,  in  the  old  philosophy,  had  been  that  of  which 
the  presence  immediately  preceded  tlie  mental  percep- 
tion,— the  direct  external  cause  of  perception ;  and» 
accordingly,  it  may  well  be  supposed,  that  when  the 
direct  cause  of  perception  was  believed  to  be  not  a 
foreign  phantasm  but  a  peculiar  affection  of  the  sen- 
sorial organ,  that  word  which  Iiad  formerly  been  ap- 
plied to  the  supposed  object  would  still  imply  some 
reference  to  the  organic  state,  which  was  believed  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  shadowy  film,  or  pliantasm,  in 
being,  what  it  had  been  supposed  to  be,  the  immediate 
antecedent  of  perception.  IdeUj  in  short,  in  the  old 
writers,  like  the  synonymous  word  pcrccplinn  at  pre- 
sent, was  expressive  not  of  one  part  of  a  process,  but 
of  two  parts  of  it.  It  included,  with  a  certain  vague 
comprehensiveness,  the  organic  change  as  well  as  the 
mental, — in  the  same  way  as  i)erception  now  implies 
a  certain  change  produced  in  our  organs  of  sense,  and 
a  consequent  change  in  the  state  of  the  mind :  and 
hence  it  is  surely  not  very  astonishing,  that  while 
many  expressions  are  found  in  the  works  of  these  olJ 
writers,  which,  in  treating  of  ideas,  have  a  reference 
to  the  mental  part  of  the  process  of  perception,  other 
expressions  are  occasionally  employed  which  relate 
only  to  the  material  part  of  the  process, — since  botli 
parts  of  the  process,  as  I  have  said,  were,  to  a  certain 
degree,  denoted  by  that  single  word.  All  this  might 
very  naturally  take  place,  though  nothing  more  wero 
meant  to  be  expressed  hy  it  than  these  two  parts  of 
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the  process, — the  organic  change,  whatever  it  might 
be,  aiid  the  subsequent  mental  change, — without  the 
necessary  intervention  of  £M)mething  distinct  from  both, 
such  as  Dr  Reid  Bupposes  to  have  been  meant  by  the 
term  Idea. 

It  is  this  application  to  the  bodily  part  of  the  pro- 
cess of  expressions,  which  he  considered  as  intended 
to  be  applied  to  the  mental  part  of  perception,  that 
has  sometimes  misled  him  in  the  views  which  he  has 
given  of  the  opinions  of  former  philosophers.  But  still 
more  Irequently  has  he  been  misled,  by  understanding 
in  a  literal  sense  phrases  which  were  intended  in  a 
metaphorical  sense,  and  whicli  seem  so  obviously  meta- 
phorical that  it  is  truly  difiBcult  to  account  for  the 
misapprehension.  Indeed,  the  same  metapliors,  on  the 
mere  use  of  which  Dr  Reid  founds  so  much,  continue 
still  to  be  used  in  the  same  manner  as  before  he  wrote. 
We  speak  of  impressions  on  the  mind — of  ideas  bright 
or  obscure,  permanent  or  fading — of  senses  that  are 
the  inlets  to  our  knowledge  of  external  things — and 
of  memory  in  which  this  knowledge  is  stored — pre- 
cisely as  the  writers  and  speakers  before  us  used  these 
phrases,  without  meaning  anything  more  than  that 
certain  organic  changes,  necessary  to  perception,  are 
produced  by  external  objects,  and  that  certain  feel- 
ings, similar  to  those  originally  excited  in  this  manner, 
are  afterwards  renewed,  with  more  or  less  permanence 
and  vivacity,  without  the  recurrence  of  the  objects  that 
originally  produced  them ; — and  to  arrange  all  the 
moods  and  figures  of  logic  in  confutation  of  mere  meta- 
phors, such  as  I  cannot  but  think  the  images  in  the 
mind  to  have  been  which  Dr  Reid  so  powerfully  as- 
sailed, seems  an  undertaking  not  very  different  from 
that  of  exposing,  syllogistically  and  seriously,  all  the 
follies  of  Grecian  paganism  as  a  system  of  theological 
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belief,  in  the  hope  of  converting  some  unfortunate 
poetaster  or  poet,  who  still  talks,  in  his  rhymings 
his  mistress,  of  Cupid  and  the  Graces* 

There  is,  however,  one  very  important  practical  ii 
ference  to  be  drawn  from  this  misapprehension — tW 
necessity  of  avoiding,  as  much  as  possible,  in  philoso- 
phic disquisition,  the  language  of  metaphor,  especially 
when  the  precise  meaning  has  not  before  been  pointed 
out,  so  as  to  render  any  misconception  of  the  intended 
meaning,  when  a  metaphor  is  used,  as  nearly  impossi- 
ble as  the  condition  of  our  intellectual  nature  will 
allow.  In  calculating  the  possibility  of  this  future 
misconception,  we  should  never  estimate  our  own  per- 
spicuity very  highly :  for  there  is  always  in  man  a 
redundant  facility  of  mistake,  beyond  our  most  liberal 
allowance.     As  has  been  tnily  said,— 

"  The  difference  ie  as  great  between 
Tlie  optics  seeing,  aa  the  objects  seen :"' 

and,  unfortunately,  it  is  the  object  only  which  is 
our  power.  The  fallible  optics  that  are  to  view  it 
are  beyond  our  control :  and  whatever  opinion,  there- 
fore, the  most  cautious  philosopher  may  assert,  be  ought 
never  to  flatter  himself  with  the  absolute  certainty  that, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  he  may  not  be  exhibited 
and  confuted,  as  the  assertor  of  a  doctrine  not  merely 
different  from  that  which  he  has  professed,  but  exactly 
opposite  to  it. 

The  true  nature  of  the  opinions  really  held  by  philo- 
sophers is,  however,  to  be  determined  by  reference  to 
their  works.     To  this,  then,  let  us  proceed. 

The  language  of  Mr  Locke, — to  begin  with 
the  most  eminent  of  these, — is  unfortunately  S' 

'  Pope. 
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figurative,  when  lie  speaks  of  thft  intellectual  pheno- 
mena, (though  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  would  have 
avoided  these  figures  if  he  could  have  foreseen  the 
possibility  of  their  being  interpreted  literally,)  that  it 
is  not  easy  to  show,  by  any  single  quotation,  how  very 
different  his  opinions  as  to  perception  were,  from  those 
which  Dr  Reid  has  represented  them  to  be.  The  great 
question  is,  whether  he  believed  the  existence  of  ideas 
as  things  in  the  mind,  separate  from  perception,  and 
intermediate  between  the  organic  affection,  whatever 
it  might  be,  and  the  mental  affection ;  or  whether  the 
idea  and  the  perception  were  considered  by  him  as  the 
same.  **  In  the  perception  of  external  objects,"  says 
Dr  Reid,  "all  languages  distinguish  three  things :  the 
mind  that  perceives — the  operation  of  that  mind,  which 
is  called  perception, — ^and  the  object  perceived.  Philo- 
sophers have  introduced  a  fourth  thing  in  tliis  process, 
which  they  call  the  idea  of  the  object."^  It  is  the 
merit  of  showing  the  nullity  of  this  supposed  fourth 
thing  which  Dr  Reid  claims,  and  which  has  been  grant- 
ed to  him  without  examination.  The  perception  itself, 
as  a  state  of  the  mind,  or,  as  he  chooses  to  call  it,  an 
operation  of  the  mind,  he  admits,  and  he  admits  also 
the  organic  change  which  precedes  it.  Did  Mr  Locke 
then  contend  for  anything  more,  for  that  fourth  thing, 
the  idea,  distinct  from  the  perception, — over  which 
Dr  Reid  supposes  himself  to  have  triumphed  ?  That 
he  did  not  contend  for  anything  more,  nor  conceive 
the  idea  to  be  anything  different  from  the  perception 
itself,  is  sufficiently  ajjparent  from  innumerable  pas- 
sages both  of  his  Essay  itself,  and  of  his  admirable 
defence  of  the  great  doctrines  of  his  Essay,  in  his  con- 
troversy with  Bishop  Still ingtleet.  He  repeatedly 
states,  that  he  uses  the  word  idea  as  synonymous  with 
'  On  tUe  Intelleotuat  Powers,  Eeaay  II.  c.  xii. 
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conception  or  notion,  in  the  common  use  of  those  terms: 
his  only  reason  for  preferring  it  to  notion,  ^which  as-- 
soredly  Dr  Reid  could  not  snppose  to  mean  anything 
distinct  from  the  mind,)  being,  that  the  term  notion 
0eems  to  him  better  limited  to  a  particnlar  class  of 
ideas — those  which  he  technicaUy  terms  mixed  modes. 
That  ideas  are  not  different  from  perceptions  is  clearly 
expressed  by  him.     "  To  ask  at  what  time  a  man  has 
first  any  ideas,"  he  says,  "  is  to  ask  when  he  begins  to 
perceive ;  having  ideas  and  perception  being  the  same 
thing."^     K  he  speaks  of  our  senses  as  the  inlets  to 
oar  ideas,  the  metaphor  is  surely  a  very  obvions  one ; 
or,  if  any  one  will  still  contend,  that  what  is  said  me- 
taphorically most  have  been  intended  really,  it  must 
be  remembered,  that  he  uses  precisely  the  same  meta- 
phor in  cases  in  which  the  real  application  of  it  is  ab- 
solutely impossible ;  as,  for  example,  with  respect  to 
our  perceptions  or  sensations ;  and  that,  if  we  are  to 
understand,  from  his  use  of  such  metaphors,  that  he 
believed  the  ideas  thus  introduced,  to  be  distinct  from 
the  mind,  we  must  understand,  in  like  manner,  that 
he  believed  our  sensations  and  perceptions  introduced 
in  like  manner,  to  be  also  things  self-existing,  and 
capable  of  being  admitted,  at  certain  inlets,  into  the 
mind  as  their   recipient.     "Our  senses,  conversant 
about  particular  sensible  objects,  do  convey,"  he  says, 
**  into  the  mind,  several  distinct  perceptions  of  things, 
according  to  those  various  ways  wherein  those  objects 
do  affect  them.*'  ^    "  The  senses  are  avenues  provided  by 
nature  for  the  reception  of  sensations."  ^     I  cannot  but 
think  that  these,  and  the  similar  passages  that  occur  in 
the  Essay,  ought,  of  themselves,  to  have  convinced  Dr 
Reid,  that  he  who  thus  spoke  oi perceptions  conveyed 

*  Emy  conceming  Human  Understanding,  B.  II.  chap.  i.  sect.  0- 
«  Sect.  3.  '  Sect.  12. 
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into  the  mind,  and  of  avenues  provided  for  the  recep- 
tion of  sensations^  might  also,  when  he  Bpoke  of  the 
conveyance  of  ideas  into  the  mind,  and  of  avenues  for 
the  reception  of  ideas,  have  meant  nothing  more  than 
the  simple  external  origin  of  those  notions,  or  concep- 
tions, or  feelings,  or  atfections  of  mind,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  ideas ;  especially  when  there  is  not 
a  single  argument  in  his  Essay,  or  in  any  of  his 
works,  that  is  founded  on  the  substantial  reality  of 
our  ideas,  as  separate  and  distinct  things  in  the  mind. 
I  shall  refer  only  to  one  additional  passage,  which  I 
purposely  select,  because  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  very 
full  of  the  particular  figures  that  have  misled  Dr 
Raid,  and  shows,  therefore,  what  the  true  meaning  of 
the  author  was,  at  the  time  at  which  he  used  these 
figures. 

"  The  other  way  of  retention,  is  the  power  to  revive 
again  in  our  minds  those  ideas  which,  after  imprint- 
ing, have  disappeared,  or  have  been,  as  it  were,  laid 
aside  out  of  sight ;  and  thus  we  do,  when  we  conceive 
heat  or  light,  yellow  or  sweet,  the  object  being 
removed.  This  is  memory,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the 
store-house  of  our  ideas.  For,  the  narrow  mind  of 
man  not  being  capable  of  having  many  ideas  under  view 
and  consideration  at  once,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a 
repository  to  lay  up  those  ideas,  which  at  another 
time  it  might  have  use  of.  But  our  ideas  being 
nothing  but  actual  perceptions  in  the  mind,  which 
cease  to  be  anything  when  there  is  no  perception  of 
them,  this  laying  up  of  our  ideas  in  the  repository  of 
the  memory  signifies  no  more  but  this — that  the  mind 
has  a  power  in  many  cases  to  revive  perceptions 
which  it  has  once  had,  with  this  additional  perception 
annexed  to  them,  that  it  has  had  them  before.  And 
in  this  sense  it  is,  that  our  ideas  are  said  to  be  in  our 
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memories,  when  indeed  they  are  actually  nowhere,  but 
only  there  is  an  ability  in  the  mind,  when  it  will,  to 
reviye  them  again,  and,  as  it  were,  paint  them  anew 
in  itself,  though  some  with  more,  some  with  less  diffi- 
culty; some  more  lively,  and  others  more  obscurely."* 
The  doctrine  of  this  truly  eminent  philosopher, 
therefore,  is»  that  the  presence  of  the  external  object, 
and  the  consequent  organic  change,  are  followed  by 
an  idea,  "  which  is  nothing  but  the  actual  perception  ;** 
and  that  the  laying  up  of  these  ideas  in  the  memory 
signifies  nothing  more,  than  that  the  mind  has,  in  many 
cases,  "a  power  to  revive  perceptions  which  it  has  once 
had."  All  this,  I  conceive,  is  the  very  doctrine  of  Dr 
Reid  on  the  subject ;  and  to  have  confuted  Mr  Locke, 
therefpre,  if  it  had  been  possible  for  him,  must  have 
been  a  very  unfortunate  confutation,  as  it  would  have 
been  also  to  have  confuted  aa  completely  the  very 
opinions  on  the  subject  which  he  was  disposed  himself 
to  maintain. 


I  may  now  proceed  further  back,  to  another  philo- 
sopher of  great  eminence,  whose  name,  unfortunately 
for  its  reputation,  is  associated  more  with  his  political 
and  religious  errors,  than  mth  hia  analytical  investi- 
gations of  the  nature  of  the  phenomena  of  thought. 
The  author  to  whom  I  allude  is  Hobbes,  without  all 
question  one  of  the  most  acute  intellectual  inquirers 
of  the  country  and  age  in  which  he  lived.  As  the 
physiology  of  the  mind,  in  Britain  at  least,  seemed  at 
that  time  to  be  almost  a  new  science,  he  was  very 
generally  complimented  by  his  contemporary  poets, 
as  the  discoverer  of  a  new  land.  Some  very  beautiful 
Latin  verses,  addressed  to  him,  I  quoted  to  you  in  a 
former  Lecture,  in  which  it  was  said,  on  occasion  of 
'  Essay  concerning  Hiinian  Uncleretanding,  B.  II.  chap.  x.  sect.  2. 
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his  work  on  Human  Nature,  tluit  tlic  mind,  which  had 
before  known  all  things,  was  now,  for  the  first  time, 
made  known  to  itself, — 

"Omnia  hactenus 
Quid  noase  potuit,  nota  jam  priuium  eat  eibi;" 

and  in  which  he  was  said,  in  revealinj^  the  mind,  to 
liave  performed  a  work,  next  in  divinity  to  that  of 
creating  it ; 

"  Divmum  eat  opus 
Auimum  croare,  proximuiu  Imic  osteudere.'* 

By  Cowley,  who  styles  him  "  the  discoverer  of  the 
golden  lands  of  new  philosophy,"  he  is  compared  to 
Columbus,  with  this  difference,  that  the  world,  which 
that  great  navigator  found,  was  left  by  him  I'udc  and 
fleglected,  to  the  culture  of  future  industry ;  while 
that  which  Hobbes  discovered  might  be  said  to  have 
been  at  once  explored  by  him  and  civilized.  The  elo- 
quence of  his  strong  and  perspicuous  style,  I  may 
remark  by  the  way,  seems  to  have  met  with  equal 
commendation  from  his  poetical  panegyrists,  with 
whom,  certainly  not  from  the  excellence  of  bis  own 
verses,  he  appears  to  have  been  in  eingulai'  favour. 
His  style  is  thus  described,  in  some  verses  of  Sheffield 
duke  of  Buckingham : 


¥ 


"  Clear  as  a  I>eautiful  trausparent  ekiu, 
Which  never  hides  the  blood,  yet  holda  it  ia ; 
Like  a  delicious  stream  it  over  ran, 
As  smooth  as  woman,  but  as  strong  as  man."' 


The  opinions  of  Hobbea,  on  the  subject  wliich  we 
are  considering,  are  stated  at  length  in  that  part  of 

'  On  Hobbes  and  bis  Wriliuge,  v,  37-40.     Works,  p.  ISO,  4to 
edition. 
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Ms  Elements  of  Philosophy  which  he  has  entitled 
Physica ;  and,  far  from  justifying  Dr  Reid'a  assertion, 
with  respect  to  the  general  ideal  system  of  philoso- 
phers, may  be  considered  iu  this  important  respect,  as 
far  at  least  as  relates  to  the  unity  of  the  idea  and  the 
perception  itself,  as  similar  to  his  own.  Sensation  or 
perception  he  traces  to  the  impulse  of  external  objects 
producing  a  motion  along  the  nerves  towards  the 
brain,  and  a  consequent  reaction  outwards,  which  he 
seems  to  think,  very  falsely  indeed,  may  account  for 
the  reference  to  the  object  as  external.  This  hypo- 
thesis»  however,  is  of  no  consequence.  The  only  im- 
portant point,  in  reference  to  the  supposed  universality 
of  the  system  of  ideas,  is  whether  this  philosopher  of 
another  age  asserted  the  existence  of  ideas  as  inter- 
mediate things,  distinct  from  the  mere  perception : 
and  on  this  subject  he  is  as  explicit  as  Dr  Reid  him- 
self could  be-  The  idea,  or  phantas?nat  as  he  terms 
it,  is  the  very  perception  or  actus  sentiendi.  "  Phan- 
tasma  enim  est  sentiendi  actus ;  neque  differt  a  sen- 
sione  aliter  quam  ^'eW  differt  u,  factum  esse."  ^  The 
same  doctrine,  and  I  may  add  also,  the  same  expres- 
sion of  the  unity  of  the  actus  sentiendi  and  the  phan- 
tasnia,  are  to  be  found  in  various  other  parts  of  his 
works. 

I  may,  however,  proceed  still  further  back,  to  an 
author  of  yet  wider  and  more  varied  genius ;  one  of 
those  extraordinary  men  whom  Nature  gives  to  the 
world  for  her  mightiest  purposes,  when  she  wishes  to 
change  the  aspect,  not  of  a  single  science  merely,  but 
of  all  that  can  be  known  by  man;  that  illustrious 
rebel,  who,  in  overthrowing  the  authority  of  Aristotle, 
seemed  to  have  acquired,  as  it  were  by  right  of  con- 
quest, a  sway  in  philosophy  as  absolute,  though  not 
'  Elementa  Philosophift),  Pars  IV.  c.  xxv.  sect,  3. 
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SO  lasting,  as  that  of  the  Grecian  despot.  "  Time," 
says  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  his  countrymen, 
"  has  destroyed  the  opinions  of  Dos  Cartes,  But  his 
glory  subsists  stiU.  He  appears  like  one  of  those 
dethroned  monarchs,  who,  on  the  Tery  ruius  of  their 
empire,  still  seem  bom  for  the  sovereignty  of  man- 
kind."^ 

On  the  opinions  of  Des  Cartes,  with  respect  to  per- 
ception, Dr  Reid  has  dwelt  at  great  length ;  and  has 
not  merely  represented  him  as  joining  in  that  belief 
of  ideas,  distinct  from  perception,  which  he  represents 
as  the  universal  belief  of  philosophers,  but  has  even 
expressed  astonishment  that  Dea  Cartes,  whose  gen- 
eral opinions  might  have  led  him  to  a  different  con- 
clusion, should  yet  have  joined  in  the  common  one. 
"  The  system  of  Des  Cartes,"  he  says,  "  is  with  great 
perspicuity  aud  acuteness  explained  by  himself,  in  his 
writings,  which  ought  to  be  consulted  by  those  who 
would  understand  it."^  He  probably  was  not  aware, 
when  he  wrote  these  few  lines,  how  important  was 
the  reference  which  he  made,  especially  to  those  whom 
he  was  addressing ;  since  the  more  they  studied  the 
view  which  he  has  given  of  the  opinions  of  Des  Cartes, 
the  more  necessary  would  it  become  for  them  to  con- 
sult the  original  author. 

"  It  is  to  be  observed,"  he  says,  ''  that  Des  Cartes 
rejected  a  part  only  of  the  ancient  theory  conceruing 
the  perception  of  external  objects  by  the  senses,  and 
that  he  adopted  the  other  part.  That  theory  may  be 
divided  into  two  parts  :  the  tirst,  that  images,  species, 
or  forms  of  external  objects,  come  from  the  object,  and 
enter  by  the  avenues  of  the  senses  to  the  mind ;  the 
second  part  is,  that  the  external  object  itself  is  not 
perceived,  but  only  the  species  or  image  of  it  in  the 

'  Thomas.        ^  On  tJie  Intellectual  Powers,  Eflsay  II.  c.  viii^ 
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mind.     The  first  part  Des  Cartes  and  his  followers 

rejected,  and  refuted  by  solid  arguments ;  but  the 
second  part,  neither  he  nor  his  followers  have  thought 
of  calling  in  question  ;  being  persuaded  that  rt  is  only 
a  representative  image,  in  the  mind,  of  the  external 
object  that  we  perceive,  and  not  tbe  object  itself.  And 
this  image,  which  the  Peripatetics  called  a  species,  he 
calls  an  idea,  changing  the  name  only,  while  he  admits 
the  thing."  ^ — "  Dea  Cartes,  according  to  the  spirit  of 
his  own  philosophy,  ought  to  have  doubted  of  both 
parts  of  the  Peripatetic  hypothesis,  or  to  have  given 
his  reasons  why  he  adopted  one  part,  as  well  as  why 
he  rejected  the  other  part ;  especially  since  the  un- 
learned, who  have  the  faculty  of  perceiving  objects  by 
their  senses,  in  no  less  perfection  than  philosophers, 
and  should  therefore  know,  as  well  as  they,  what  it  is 
they  perceive,  have  been  unanimous  in  this,  that  the 
objects  they  perceive  are  not  ideas  in  their  own  minds, 
but  things  external.  It  might  have  been  expected 
that  a  philosopher,  who  was  so  cautious  as  not  to  take 
his  own  existence  for  granted,  without  proof,  would 
not  have  taken  it  for  granted,  without  proof,  that 
everything  he  perceived  was  only  ideas  in  his  own 
mind." ' 

All  this  might  certainly  have  been  expected,  aa  Dr 
Reid  says,  if  the  truth  had  not  been,  that  the  opinions 
of  Des  Cartes  are  precisely  opposite  to  the  represen- 
tation which  he  has  given  of  them ;  that,  far  from 
believing  in  the  existence  of  images  of  external  objects, 
as  the  immediate  causes  or  antecedents  of  perception, 
he  strenuously  contends  against  them.  The  presence 
of  the  external  body, — the  organic  change,  which  he 
conceives  to  be  a  sort  of  motion  of  the  small  fibrils  of 
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the  nerves  and  brain, — and  the  atfection  of  the  mind, 
which   lie  expressly  asserts  to  have  no  resemblance 
whatever  to  the  motion  that  gave  occasion  to  it, — 
these  are  all  which  he  conceives  to  constitute  the  pro- 
cess of  perception,  without  any  idea,  as  a  thing  dis- 
tinct,— a  fourth  thing  inteireuing  between  the  organic 
and  the  mental  change.     And  this  process  is  exactly 
the  process  which  Dr  Reid  himself  supposes,  with  this 
only  difference — an  unimportant  one  for  the  present 
argument — that  Dr  Reid,  though  he  admits  some  in- 
tervening organic  change,  does  not  state,  positively, 
what  he  conceives  to  be  its  nature,  while  the  French 
philosopher  supposes  it  to  consist  in  a  motion  of  the 
nervous  fibrils.     The  doctrine  of  Des  Cartes  is  to  be 
found,  very  fully  stated,  in  his  Principm  Pkilosopliiep, 
m  his  Dioptrics,  and  in  many  passages  of  his  small 
controversial  works,    lie  not  merely  rejects  the  Peri- 
patetic notion  of  images  or  shadowy  films,  the  resem- 
blances of  external  things,  received  by  the  senses, — 
contending  that  the  mere  organic  affection — the  mo- 
tion of  the  nervous  fibrils — is  sufficient,  vrithout  any 
such  images,  "  di versos  motus  tenuium  uniTiscuj  usque 
nervi   capillamentorum   sufficere   ad    diversos   sensus 
producendum  ; "  and  proving  this  by  a  very  apposite 
case,  to  which  he  frequently  recurs,  of  a  blind  man 
determining  the  dimensions  of  bodies  by  comprehend- 
ins:  them  within  two  crossed  sticks, — in  which  case, 
he  says,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  sticks  transmit, 
through  themselves,  any  images  of  the  body ;  but  he 
even  proceeds  to  account  for  the  common  prejudice, 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  images  in  perception,  as- 
cribing it  to  the  wcll-knowTi  effect  of  pictures  in  excit- 
ing notions  of  the  objects  pictured.     "  Such  is  the 
nature  of  the  mind,"  he  says,  "  that,  by  its  very  con- 
stitution, w^hen  certain  bodily  motions  take   place, 
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certain    thoughts   immediately   arise,   that   have  no 
resemblance  whatever,  as  images,  to  the  motions  ib 

consequence  of  which  they  arise.  The  thoughts  which 
words,  written  or  spoken,  excite,  have  surely  no  re- 
semblance to  the  words  themselves.  A  slight  change 
in  the  motion  of  a  pen  may  produce,  in  the  reader, 
affections  of  mind  the  most  opposite ;  nor  is  it  any 
reply  to  this  to  say,  that  the  characters  traced  by  the 
pen  are  only  occasions  that  excite  the  mindl  itself  to 
form  opposite  images :  for  the  case  is  equally  striking 
when  no  such  image  can  be  formed,  and  the  feeling  is 
the  immediate  result  of  the  application  of  the  external 
body.  When  a  sword  has  pierced  any  part,  is  not  the 
feeKnfj  excited  as  different  altogether  from  the  mere 
motion  of  the  sword,  as  colour,  or  soimd,  or  smell,  or 
taste  ?  and  since  we  are  sure,  in  the  case  of  the  mere 
pain  from  the  sword,  that  no  image  of  the  sword  is 
necessary,  ought  we  not  to  extend  the  same  inference^ 
by  analogy,  to  all  the  other  affections  of  our  senses, 
and  to  believe  these  also  to  depend,  not  on  any  images, 
or  things  transmitted  to  the  brain,  but  on  the  mere 
constitution  of  our  nature,  by  which  certain  thoughts 
are  made  to  arise  in  consequence  of  certain  corporeal 
motions?"  The  passage  is  long,  indeed;  but  it  is  so 
clear,  and  so  decisive,  as  to  the  misrepresentation  by 
Dr  Reid  of  the  opinion  which  he  strangely  considered 
himself  as  confuting,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  quot- 
ing the  original,  that  you  may  judge  for  yourselves  of 
the  real  meaning,  which  a  translation  might  be  sup- 
posed to  have  erred  in  conveying. 

"Probatur  deinde,  talem  esse  nostne  mentis  naturam, 
ut  ex  eo  solo  quod  quidara  motus  in  corpore  fiant  ad 
quaslibet  cogitationes,  nuUam  istorum  motuum  imagi- 
nem  referentes,  posait  impelli ;  et  speciatim  ad  illas 
confusas,  quaa  sensus,  sive  sensationes  dicuntur.     Nam 
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videmus,  verba,  sive  ore  prolata  sive  tautum  acripta, 

quaslibct  in  animis  nostria  cogitationes  et  commotiones 

1  excitare.     In  eadem  cliarta,  cum  eodem  calamo  et 

atramento,  si  tantum  calami  extremitaa  eerto  modo 

t  supra  chartam  ducatur,  literas  exarabit,  qujE  cogita- 
tiones praeliorum,  tempestatum,  furianini,  affectusque 
indignationis  et  tristitias  in  lectomm  animis  concita- 
bimt ;  si  vero  alio  modo  fere  simili  calamus  moveatnr, 
I     cogitationes  yalde  diversas,  tranquillitatis,  pacis,  amo3- 
I  nitatis,  affectusque  plane  contrarios  amoris  et  Ijetitise 
"   efficiet.     Respondebitur  fortasse,   scriptnram  vel  lo- 
qnelara  nullos  affectus,  millasque  rerum  a  se  diver- 
I     sarum  imaginationes  immediate  in  mente  excitare,  scd 
I  tantummodo  diversas  intellectionea  ;   quamm  deinde 
occasione  anima  ipsa  variarum  rerum  imagines  in  se 
efformat.     Quid  aiitem  dicetur   de  sensu  doloris  et 
titillationis  ?  Gladius  corpori  nostro  admovetur  ;  illud 

Jscindit ;  ex  hoc  solo  sequitur  dolor ;  qui  sane  non 
minus  diversus  est  a  gladii,  vel  corporis  quod  scinditur, 
locali  motu,  qnam  color,  vel  soniis,  vel  odor,  vel  sapor, 
Atque  ideo  cum  clare  videamus,  doloris  sensum  in  nobis 

Iexcitari  ab  eo  solo,  quod  aliquse  corporis  nostri  partes 
contactu  alicujus  alterius  corporis  localiter  moveantnr, 
concludere  licet,  mentem  nostram  esse  talis  naturae,  ut, 
tab  aliquibus  etiam  motibus  localibus,  omnium  aliorum 
sensuum  affectiones  pati  possit. 
"  Prseterea  non  deprehendimus  ullam  differentiam 
inter  nervos,  ex  qua  liceat  judicare,  aliud  quid  per 
unos,  quam  alios,  ab  organis  sensuum  extemorum  ad 
cerebrum  pervenire,  vel  omnino  quidquam  eo  pervenire 
prseter  ipsorum  nervorum  motum  localem."^ 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  express  more  strongly,  or 
illustrate  more  clearly,  an  opinion  so  exactly  the  re- 

>  Prineipia   Philoaophire,  Pars    IV.   aect.   196,   pp.    190,  191. 
Amst.  1664. 
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verse  of  that  doctiine  of  perception,  by  the  mcdiam  of 
representative  ideas  or  images,  ascribed  by  Dr  Reid 
to  its  illustrious  author.  It  would  not  be  more  unjust, 
even  after  all  his  laborious  writings  on  the  subject,  to 
rank  the  supposed  confuter  of  the  ideal  system,  aa  him- 
self one  of  its  most  strenuous  cbampions,  than  to  make 
this  charge  against  Des  Cartes,  and  to  say  of  him,  in 
Dr  Reid's  words,  that  "the  image  which  the  Peripa- 
tetics called  a  species,  he  calls  an  idea,  changing  the 
name  only,  while  he  admits  the  thing."^ 

To  these  authors,  whose  opinions  on  the  subject  of 
perception  Dr  Reid  has  misconceived,  I  may  add  one 
whom  even  he  himself  allows  to  have  shaken  off  the 
ideal  system,  and  to  have  considered  the  idea  and  the 
perception  as  not  distinct,  but  the  same,  a  modification 
of  the  mind,  and  nothing  more.  I  allude  to  the  cele- 
brated Jansenist  wiiter,  Arnauld,  who  maintains  this 
doctrine  as  expressly  as  Dr  Reid  himself,  and  makes 
it  the  foundation  of  his  argument  in  his  controversy 
with  Mallebranche.  But,  if  I  were  to  quote  to  you 
every  less  important  writer,  who  disbelieved  the  re- 
ality of  ideas  or  images,  as  things  existing  separately 
and  independently,  I  might  quote  to  you  almost  every 
writer,  British  and  foreign,  who,  for  the  last  century, 
and  for  many  years  preceding  it,  has  treated  of  the 
mind.  The  narrow  limits  of  a  Lecture  have  forced 
me  to  confine  my  notice  to  the  most  illustrious. 

Of  all  evidence,  however,  with  respect  to  the  pre- 
valence of  opinions,  the  most  decisive  is  that  which  is 
found,  not  in  treatises  read  only  by  a  few,  but  in  the 
popular  elementary  works  of  science  of  the  time,  the 
general  text-books  of  schools  and  colleges.  I  shall 
conclude  this  long  discussion,  therefore,  with  short 
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quotations  from  two  of  the  most  distingtxialied  and 
popular  authors,  of  this  very  asefnl  claai. 

The  first  ia  from  the  l<^c,  or  rather  the  pneoma- 
tology,  of  Le  Clerc,  the  friend  of  Locke.  In  his  chap- 
ter on  the  nature  of  ideas,  he  gives  the  history  of  the 
opinions  of  philosophers  on  this  subject,  and  states 
among  them  the  very  doctrine  which  is  most  forcibly 
and  accurately  opposed  to  the  ideal  system  of  percep- 
tion. "Others,"  he  says,  "hold  that  ideas  and  the 
perceptions  of  ideas  are  absolutely  the  same  in  them- 
selves, and  differ  merely  in  our  relative  applications 
of  them :  that  same  feeling  of  the  mind,  which  is 
termed  an  idea,  in  reference  to  the  object  which  the 
mind  considers,  is  termed  a  perception,  when  we 
speak  of  it  relatively  to  the  percipient  mind ;  but  it  is 
only  of  one  modification  of  the  mind  that  we  speak, 
in  both  cases."  According  to  these  philosophers, 
therefore,  there  are,  in  strictness  of  language,  no  ideas 
distinct  from  the  mind  itself.  "  Alii  putant  ideas  et 
perceptiones  idearum  easdem  esse,  licet  relationibus 
diiferant.  Idea,  uti  cenaent,  proprie  ad  objectum 
refertur,  quod  mens  considerat ;— perceptio,  vero,  ad 
mentcm  ipsam  quaj  percipit;  sed  duplex  ilia  relatio 
ad  unam  modificationem  mentis  pertinet.  Itaquc 
secundum  hosce  pliilosophus,  nuUae  sunt,  proprie 
loquendo,  idece  a  mente  nostra  diatincta?."'  What  is  it, 
I  may  ask,  which  Dr  Reid  could  consider  himself  as 
having  added  to  this  very  jdiilosophic  view  of  percep- 
tion ?  and,  if  he  added  nothing,  it  is  surely  too  much 
to  ascribe  to  him  the  merit  of  detecting  errors,  the 
counter  statement  to  which  had  long  formed  a  part  of 
the  elementary  works  of  the  schools. 

In  addition  to  these  quotations, — the  number  of 
which  may  perhaps  already  have  produced  at  least  as 
'  Clerici  Pueumaiol(»gia,  sect.  i.  cap.  v.  aabseot.  10. 
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much  weariness  as  conviction, — I  shall  content  my- 
self with  a  single  paragraph,  from  a  work  of  De 
Crousaz,  the  author,  not  of  one  merely,  but  of  many 
very  popular  elementary  works  of  logic,  and  unques* 
tionably  one  of  the  most  acute  thinkers  of  his  time. 
His  works  abound  with  many  sagacious  remarks  on 
the  sources  of  the  prejudice  involved  in  that  ideal 
system  which  Dr  Reid  conceived  himself  the  first  to^ 
have  overthrown ;  and  he  states,  in  the  strongest^ 
language,  that  our  ideas  are  nothing  more  than  statea 
or  affections  of  our  mind  itself.  "  Cogitandi  modi — 
quibus  cogitatio  nostra  modificatur,  quos  induit  alios 
post  alios,  sufficiunt,  ut  per  eos  ad  rerum  cognitionem 
veniat ;  nee  sunt  fingendse  idese,  ab  illis  modificationi- 
bus  diversse."^  I  may  remark,  by  the  way,  that  pre- 
cisely the  same  distinction  of  sensations  and  percep- 
tions, on  which  Dr  Reid  founds  so  much,  is  stated 
and  enforced  in  the  different  works  of  this  ingenious 
writer.  Indeed  so  very  similar  are  his  opinions,  that 
if  he  had  lived  after  Dr  Reid,  and  had  intended  to 
give  a  view  of  that  very  system  of  perception  which 
we  have  been  examining,  I  do  not  think  that  he  could 
have  varied  in  the  slightest  respect  from  that  view  of 
the  process  which  he  has  given  in  his  own  original 
writings. 

It  appears,  then,  that  so  far  is  Dr  Reid  from  having 
the  merit  of  confuting  the  universal,  or  even  general 
illusion  of  philosophers,  ivith  respect  to  ideas  in  the 
mind,  as  images  or  separate  things,  distinct  from  the 
perception  itself,  that  his  own  opinions  as  to  perception, 
on  this  point  at  least,  are  precisely  the  same  as  those 
which  generally  prevailed  before.  From  the  time  of  the 
decay  of  the  Peripatetic  Philosophy,  the  process  of  per- 

i  Tentamen  Novum  Metaphysicum,  sect,  xxxvii.     Groningap, 
1725. 
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ception  was  generally  considered  as  involving  nothing 
more  than  the  presence  of  an  extei-nal  object,  an  organic 
change  or  series  of  changes,  and  an  affection  of  the  mind 
immediately  subsequent,  without  the  intervention  of 
any  idea  as  a  fourth  separate  thing  between  the  organic 
and  the  mental  affection.     I  have  no  doubt  that,  with 
the  exception  of  Berkeley  and  Mallebranche,  who  had 
peculiar  and  very  erroneous  notions  on  the  subject,  all 
the  philosophers  whom  Dr  Reid  considered  himself 
aa  opposing,  would,  if  they  had  been  questioned  by 
him,  have  admitted,  before  they  heard  a  single  argu- 
ment on  his  part,  that  their  opinions,  with  respect  to 
ideas,  were  precisely  the  same  as  his  own :  and  what 
then  would  have  remained  for  him  to  confute?     He 
might,  indeed,  still  have  said  that  it  was  absurd,  in 
those  who  considered  perception  as  a  mere  state  or 
modification  of  the  mind,  to  speak  of  ideas  in  their 
mind :    but  the  very  language  used  by  him  for  this 
purpose,  would  probably  have  contained  some  meta- 
phor as  little  philosophic.     We  must  still  allow  men 
to  speak  of  ideas  in  their  mind,  if  they  will  only  con- 
sent to  believe  that  the  ideas  are  truly  the  mind  itself 
Tariouflly  affected ;  as  we  must  still  allow  men  to  talk 
of  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  if  they  will  only 
admit  that  the  motion  which  produces  those  appear- 
ances is  not  in  that  majestic  and  tranquil  orb,  but  in 
our  little  globe  of  earth,  which,  carrying  along  with 
it,  in  its  daily  revolution,  all  our  busy  wisdom,  and 
atill  busier  folly,  is  itself  as  restless  as  its  restless  in- 
habitants. 

That  a  mind  so  vigorous  as  that  of  Dr  Reid,  should 
have  been  capable  of  the  series  of  misconceptions 
which  we  have  traced,  may  seem  wonderful,  and  truly 
is  so ;  and  equally,  or  rather  still  more  wonderful,  is 
the  general  admission  of  his  merits  in  this  respect.     I 
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trust  it  will  impress  you  with  one  important  lesson, 
which  could  not  be  taught  more  forcibly  than  by  the 
errors  of  so  great  a  mind  :    that  it  will  always  be 
necessary  for  you  to  consult  the  opinions  of  authors, 
— when  their  opinions  are  of  sufficient  importance  to 
deserve  to  be  accurately  studied, — in  their  own  works, 
and  not  in  the  works  of  those  who  profess  to  give  a 
faithful  account  of  them.     From  my  own  experience, 
I  can  most  truly  assure  you,  that  there  is  scarcely  an 
instance  in  which,  on  examining  the  works  of  those 
authors  whom  it  is  the  custom  more  to  cite  than  to 
read,  I  have  found  the  view  which  I  had  received  of 
them  to  be  faithful.     There  is  usually  something  more 
or  something  less,  which  modifies  the  general  result ; 
some  mere  conjecture  represented  as  an  absolute  affir- 
mation, or  some  limited  affirmation  extended  to  analo- 
gous cases,  which  it  was  not  meant  to  comprehend* 
And,  by  the  various  additions  or  subtractions  thus 
made,  in  passing  from  mind  to  mind,  so  much  of  the 
spirit  of  the  original  doctrine  is  lost,  that  it  may,  in 
some  cases,  be  considered  as  having  made  a  fortunate 
escape,  if  it  be  not  at  last  represented  as  directly 
opposite  to  what  it  is.     It  is  like  those  engraved  por- 
traits of  the  eminent  men  of  former  ages,  the  copies 
of  mere  copies,  from  which  every  new  artist,  in  the 
succession,  has  taken  something,  or  to  which  he  has 
added  something,  till  not  a  lineament  remains  the 
same.     If  we  are  truly  desirous  of  a  faithful  likeness, 
we  must  have  recourse  once  more  to  the  original  paint- 
ing. 
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On  Dr  ReidPs  supposed  p^roof  of  a  Material  World — on  VUiori'^- 
and  Analysis  of  the  Feelings  ascribed  to  it. 

In  my  Lecture  of  yesterday,  Gentlemen,  we  were 
engaged  in  considering  tbe  grounds  of  Dr  Reid's  claim 
to  the  honour  of  detecting  and  exposing  the  fallacy  of 
the  hypothesis  of  ideas,  as  images,  or  things,  in  the 
mind,  distinct  from  the  mind  itself;  a  claim  which, 
though  made  by  one  who  has  many  other  indubitable 
titles  to  our  respect  and  gratitude,  we  found,  in  this 
particular  instance,  to  be  inadmissible. 

It  appeared,  on  an  examination  of  the  original  works 
of  the  eminent  philosophers  who  preceded  him  for 
more  than  a  century,  and  even  of  the  common  elemen- 
tary treatises  of  the  schools,  that  though,  after  the 
Peripatetic  hypothesis  of  species  had  been  universally 
or  generally  abandoned,  the  language  of  that  hypo- 
thesis   continued   to   subsist  metaphorically, — as   it 
continues  with  equal  force  at  this  moment, — ^^it  was 
only  metaphorically  that  it  did  thus  continue;  and 
that,  when  Dr  Reid,  therefore,  conceived, — in  proving 
ideas  not  to  be  self-existing  things,  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  the  percipient  mind  itself, — that  he  was 
confuting  what  everybody  believed,  he  merely  assumed 
&s  real  what  was  intended  as  metaphorical,  and  over- 
t\irew  opinions  which  the  authors,  to  whom  he  ascribes 
them,  would  themselves  have  been  equally  eager  to 
oYerthrow.     But  there  is  yet  another  point,  connected 
witt  the  theory  of  perception,  on  which  he  is  believed 
to  have  made  an  important  addition  to  our  meta- 
physical knowledge.     I  allude  to  his  supposed  proof 
•Jf  the  existence  of  a  material  world.     In  this,  too, 
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we  sliall  find,  that  he  has  truly  added  nothing  to  our 
former  knowledge ;  that  he  has  left  us,  in  short,  our 
belief  as  originally  felt  by  us,  but  has  not  supplied  us 
with  the  slightest  eyidence  in  addition  to  the  force  of 
that  original  belief  itself,  nor  given  any  additional 
strength  to  that  Tcry  belief,  which  before  was  con- 
fessedly irresistible. 

The  confutation  of  the  scepticism  on  this  subject,  it 
is  evident,  may  be  attempted  in  two  ways ;  by  show- 
ing the  ai^nraents  urged  by  the  sceptic  to  be  logically 
false,  or  by  opposing  to  them  the  belief  itself,  as  of 
evidence  either  directly  intuitive,  or  the  result,  at  least, 
of  other  intuitions,  and  early  and  universal  associations 
and  inferences,  so  irresistible  after  the  first  acquisitions 
of  infancy,  as  to  have  then  all  the  force  of  intuition 
itself.  As  long  as  Dr  Reid  confines  himself  to  the 
latter  of  these  plans,  he  proceeds  on  safe  ground ;  but 
footing  is  not  so  firm  when  he  assails  the  mere 
logic  of  the  sceptic :  for  the  sceptical  argument,  as  a 
mere  play  of  reasoning,  admits  of  no  reply.  It  is  vain 
for  him  to  say,  that  the  scepticism  proceeding,  as  he 
thalril,  on  the  belief  of  ideas  in  the  mind,  as  the  direct 
of  perception,  must  fall  with  these  ideas :  for, 
the  scepticism  may  be  consistent  with  the 
of  ideas  as  separate  existences  in  the  nund.  ii 
not  depend,  in  the  slightest  degree,  on  their  ex- 
or  non-existence.  We  hare  onlj  to  diiag^ 
tetm  ideas  into  the  synonjTnous  phraae  mfktienf 
of  the  mind;  and  the  scepticism,  if  BolfltRMi^« 
« art  least  in  strength  exactly  what  it  was  before.  In 
•  e&fie  the  sceptic  will  say,  that  w<e  are  BeaBkk 
I  ««ly,  not  of  external  objects,  whidi  suiyhiw 
^Maiioe  to  our  ideas ;  in  the  otber 
ii  but  a  state  of  the  mind  as  wMth  as 
feelings,  and  that  we  are 


of  this,  and  other  states  or  afl'ections  of  our  mind, 
which  have  variously  succeeded  each  other,  and  not 
of  external  objecta,  which  themselves  can  be  no  parts 
of  that  train  of  mental  consciousness.  Whatever 
weight  there  may  be  in  the  former  of  these  sceptical 
theories,  exists,  I  may  say,  even  with  greater  force, 
because  with  greater  simplicity,  in  the  second ;  and 
the  task,  therefore,  of  proving  by  logic,  if  logical  proof 
were  requisite  for  our  belief,  the  existence  of  a  material 
world,  would  remain  as  laborious  aa  before,  after  the 
fullest  confutation  of  the  systems  which  might  suppose 
perception  to  be  carried  on  by  the  medium  of  little 
images  of  bodies  in  the  mind. 

So  far,  indeed,  would  the  confutation  of  this  hypo- 
thesis as  to  perception,  even  if  Dr  Reid  had  truly 
overthrown  it,  be  from  lessening  the  force  of  the  scep- 
ticism as  to  the  existence  of  matter,  that,  of  two 
sceptics,  one  believing  everything  with  respect  to  ideas 
which  Dr  Reid  supposed  himself  to  have  confuted,  and 
the  other  believing  ideas  to  be  mere  states  of  his  mind, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  former  would  be  the 
more  easy  to  be  overcome,  since  his  belief  would 
already  involve  the  existence  of  somethinq  separate 
from  the  mind ;  while  the  other  might  maintain,  that 
all  of  which  he  was  conscious,  was  the  mere  series  of 
affections  of  his  own  mind,  and  that  beyond  this  con- 
sciousness he  could  know  nothing. 

Against  the  argument  of  one  who  founds  his  very 
argument  on  his  consciousness  merely,  and  professes 
to  have  no  knowledge  either  of  little  images  or  of 
anything  else  beyond  his  consciousness,  it  would  be  as 
idle  to  urge,  that  ideas  are  not  little  images  in  the 
mind,  as  it  would  have  been  for  a  Cartesian  to  attempt 
to  confute  the  Nevrtonian  system  of  attraction,  by  a 
denial  of  the  Ptolemaic  spheres. 
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All  that  remains,  then,  to  supply  the  place  of  logical 
demonstration,  which  would  be  needless  where  the 
belief  is  as  strong  as  that  of  demonstration  itself,  is 
the  paramount  force  of  this  universal  and  irresistible 
belief :  and  there  is  no  fear  that  this  can  be  weakened 
by  any  argument,  or  be  less  felt  by  him  who  denies  it 
than  by  him  who  asserts  it.  We  are  conscious,  in- 
deed, only  of  the  feelings  that  are  the  momentary 
states  of  our  own  mind  :  but  some  of  these  it  is  ab- 
solutely impossible  for  us  not  to  ascribe  to  causes  that 
are  external,  and  independent  of  us ;  and  the  belief  of 
a  system  of  external  things  is  one  of  these  very  states 
of  the  mind  which  itself  forms,  and  will  ever  fonn,  a 
part  of  the  train  of  our  consciousness.  This  Mr  Hume 
himself,  the  great  sceptic  whom  Dr  Reid  opposes, 
admits  as  readily  as  Dr  Reid  himself:^"  A  Copemi- 
can  or  Ptolemaic,  who  supports  each  his  different 
system  of  astronomy,  may  hope  to  produce  a  convic- 
tion which  will  remain  constant  and  durable  with  his 
audience.  A  Stoic  or  Epicurean  displays  principles 
which  may  not  only  be  durable,  but  which  have  an 
effect  on  conduct  and  behaviour.  But  a  Pyrrhonian 
cannot  expect  that  his  philosophy  will  have  any  con- 
stant influence  on  the  mind ;  or,  if  it  had,  that  its 
influence  would  be  beneflcial  to  society.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  must  acknowledge,  if  he  will  acknowledge 
anything,  that  all  human  life  must  perish  were  his 
principles  universally  aud  steadily  to  prevail.  All 
discourse,  all  action  would  immediately  cease;  and 
men  remain  in  a  total  lethargy,  till  the  necessities  of 
nature,  unsatisfied,  put  an  end  to  their  misei-able  ex- 
istence. It  is  true,  so  fatal  an  event  is  very  little  to  be 
dreaded.  Nature  is  always  too  strong  for  principle  » 
and,  though  a  Phyrrhonian  may  throw  himself,  or 
others,  into  a  momentary  amazement  and  confusion  by 
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his  profound  reasonings,  the  iirst  and  most  trivial 
event  in  life  will  put  to  flight  all  his  doubts  and 
scruples,  and  leave  him  the  same,  in  every  point  of 
action  and  speculation,  w^ith  the  philoso|)her8  of  every 
other  sect,  or  with  those  who  never  concerned  them- 
selves in  any  philosophical  researches.  When  he 
awakes  from  his  dream,  he  will  be  the  first  to  join  in 
the  laugh  against  himself."  ^  In  what  respect  does 
this  differ  from  the  language  of  Dr  Reid  himself,  when 
he  says  that  "  the  belief  of  a  material  world  is  older, 
and  of  more  authority,  than  any  principles  of  philo- 
sophy. It  declines  the  tribunal  of  reason,  and  laughs 
at  all  the  artillery  of  the  logician."^  Surely,  if  it 
decline  the  tribunal  of  reason,  it  is  not  by  reasoning 
that  it  is  to  be  supported,  even  though  the  reasoner 
should  have  the  great  talents  which  Dr  Reid  unques- 
tionably possessed. 

The  sceptic  and  the  orthodox  philosopher  of  Dr 
Reid's  school  thus  come  precisely  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion. The  creed  of  each,  on  this  point,  is  composed 
of  two  propositions,  and  of  the  same  two  propositions; 
the  first  of  which  is,  that  the  existence  of  a  system  of 
things,  such  as  we  understand  when  we  speak  of  an 
external  world,  cannot  be  proved  by  argument ;  and 
the  second,  that  the  belief  of  it  is  of  a  force  which  is 
paramount  to  that  of  argument,  and  absolutely  irre- 
eistible.  The  difference,  and  the  only  difference  is, 
that,  in  asserting  the  same  two  propositions,  the  scep- 
tic pronounces  the  first  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice,  and 
the  second  in  a  whisper,  while  his  supposed  anta- 
gonist passes  rapidly  over  the  first,  and  dwells  on  the 
second  with  a  tone  of  confidence.     The  negation  in 

'  Essays — Inquiry  concoraing  Human  Understanding,  bcct.  xii. 
Part  2. 
'  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind,  &c.,  chap.  \\  sect.  7. 
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tlie  one  case,  and  the  affirmation  in  the  other  case  are. 
however,  precieely  the  same  in  both.  To  him,  indeed, 
who  considers  the  tone  only  and  not  the  meaning,  there 
may  seem  to  be  a  real  strife  of  sentiment ;  but,  if  we 
neglect  the  tone,  which  is  of  no  consequence,  and  at- 
tend to  the  meaning  only  of  what  is  affirmed  and 
denied  by  both,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  discover  even  the 
slightest  discrepancy.  There  is  no  argument  of  mere 
reasoning  that  can  prove  the  existence  of  an  external 
world  :  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  us  not  to  believe 
in  the  existence  of  an  external  world.  We  may  call 
these  two  propositions,  then,  a  summary  of  the  doctrine 
of  Reid  or  of  the  doctrine  of  Hume,  as  we  please :  for 
it  is  truly  the  common  and  equal  doctrine  of  the  two. 
Though  we  have  thus  seen  reason  to  deny  to  Dr 
Reid  the  merit  commonly  ascribed  to  him  on  the  points 
which  we  have  been  considering  relative  to  the  theory 
of  perception,  I  trust  you  will  not,  on  that  account,  be 
insensible  to  the  merits  which  he  truly  possessed.  He 
knows  little,  indeed,  of  the  human  mind,  who  does  not 
know  how  compatible  many  errors  and  misconceptions 
are  with  the  brighest  and  most  active  energies  of  in- 
tellect.  On  this  "  isthmus  of  a  middle  state,"  of  which 
Pope  speaks,  man,  thoi^h  not  "  reasoning  but  to  err," 
is  yet  subject  to  occasional  error  even  in  his  proudest 
reasonings.  With  all  his  wisdom,  he  is  still  but 
"darkly  wise;"  and,  mth  all  the  grandeur  of  his 
being,  but  "  rudely  great." 


Vition, 


Our  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  sensations  of 
touch, — or  at  least  of  those  sensations  which  are  truly, 
and  of  others  which  arc  commonly,  though  T  think 
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falsely,  ascribed  to  this  organ, — has  led  us  into  specu- 
lations,  in  the  course  of  which  I  have  been  obliged  to 
anticipate  many  remarks  that  more  peculiarly  beloug 
to  the  sense  which  still  remains  to  be  considered  by 
iia — ^the  sense  of  sight,  that  to  which  we  owe  so  much 
of  our  most  valuable  information  with  respect  to  na- 
ture, and  BO  many  of  those  pleasures  which  the  bounty 
of  Him  who  baa  formed  ns  to  be  happy  as  well  as  to 
be  wise,  has  so  graciously  intermingled  with  all  the 
primary  means  of  our  instruction. 

The  anticipations  into  which  I  have  been  led  were 
necessary  for  throwing  light  on  the  subjects  before 
considered,  particularly  on  the  complex  feelings  as- 
cribed to  touch  ;  the  knowledge  of  which  feelings, 
however,  was  still  more  necessary  for  understanding 
fully  the  complex  perceptions  of  this  sense.  It  is  thus 
scarcely  possible,  in  science,  to  treat  of  one  subject 
without  considering  it  in  relation  to  some  other  sub- 
ject, and  often  to  subjects  between  which,  on  first  view, 
it  would  be  diflScult  to  trace  any  relation.  Every- 
thing throws  light  upon  everything ;  though  the  re- 
flection, which  is,  in  many  cases,  bo  bright  as  to  force 
itself  upon  common  eyes,  may,  in  other  cases,  be  so 
feint  as  to  be  perceptible  only  to  eyes  of  the  nicest 
discernment.  It  may  almost  be  said  that  there  is  an 
universal  affinity  in  truths, — like  that  universal  attrac- 
tion which  unites  to  each  other,  as  one  common  sys- 
tem, the  whole  masses  which  are  scattered  throngh  the 
infinity  of  space,  and  by  which,  as  I  have  before  re- 
marked, the  annihilation  of  a  single  particle  of  matter 
in  any  one  of  these  orbs,  however  inconceivably  slight 
its  elementary  modification  might  be  of  the  general 
sum  of  attraction,  would,  in  that  very  instant,  be  pro- 
ductive of  change  throughout  the  universe.  It  is  not 
easy  to  say  what  any  one  science  would  have  been  if 
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any  otlier  science  had  not  existed.  How  different  did 
astronomj  become,  in  consequence  of  the  accidental 
burning  of  a  few  sea-weeds  upon  the  sand,  to  which 
the  origin  of  glass  has  been  ascribed ;  and,  when  we 
think  of  the  universal  accessions  which  nayigation  has 
made  to  every  department  of  knowledge,  what  infinity 
of  truths  may  be  considered  as  almost  starting  into 
existence  at  the  moment  when  the  polarity  of  the  mag-^ 
net  was  first  observed ! 


"  True  to  the  pole,  by  tbee  the  pilot  guides 
His  steady  helm,  amid  the  strugghng  tides. 
Braves  with  broad  sail  the  unmeasurable  sca, 
Cleuves  the  dark  air,  and  asks  no  star  but  thee." 

The  anticipations  which  have  been  made  in  the  presenf 
instance  will  be  of  advantage  in  abridging  much  of  the 
labour  which  would  have  been  necessary  in  treating  of 
Tision  simply.  I  may  now  safely  leave  you  to  make  for 
yourselves,  the  application  of  many  arguments  on  which 
I  have  dwelt  at  length,  in  treating  of  the  other  senses. 

The  organ  of  sight,  as  you  well  know,  is  the  eye, — 
a  machine  of  such  exquisite  and  obvious  adaptation 
to  the  effects  produced  by  it,  as  to  be,  of  itself  in  de- 
BMiBBlrating  the  existence  of  the  Divine  being  who 
contrived  it,  equal  in  force  to  many  volumes  of  thfl^H 
oIiQgy.     The  atheist*  who  has  seen  and  studied  its  i^!^ 
lemal  structure,  and  yet  continues  an  atheist,  may  be 
&trly  considered  as  beyond  the  power  of  mere  aigu- 
wmt  to  reclaim.     The  minute  details  of  its  structoze, 
1k>wever,  belong  to  the  anatomist.     It  is  enough  for 
our  purpose  to  know,  that,  by  an  apparatus  of  great 
simplicity,  all  the  lights  which,  from  every  quarter, 
stnkaft  oa  the  pellucid  part  oi  the  ball  of  the 
'  Oanrin's  Botanic  Cteden,  casto  ii.  r.  2U0-€. 
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and  which,  if  it  oontiniied  to  pass  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, would  thos  produce  one  minted  and  indistinct 
expanse  of  colour, — is  so  refracted,  aa  it  ia  termed,  or 
bent  from  its  former  direction,  to  certain  focal  points, 
as  to  be  distributed  af^ain  on  the  retina,  in  distinct  por- 
tions, agreeing  with  the  portions  which  come  from  each 
separate  object,  so  exactly,  aa  to  form  on  it  a  miniature 
landscape  of  the  scenery  withont.  Nor  is  this  alL  That 
we  may  Tary,  nk  onr  pleasure,  the  field  of  this  landscape, 
the  ball  of  the  eye  is  furnished  with  certain  muscles, 
which  enable  us  to  direct  it  more  particularly  toward 
the  objects  which  we  wish  to  view  ;  and,  according  as 
the  light  which  fiills  from  these  may  be  more  or  less 
intense,  there  are  parts  which  minister  to  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  eye,  by  increasing  or  diminishing  in  pro- 
portion the  transparent  aperture  at  which  the  l%ht  is 
admitted  There  are,  then,  in  this  truly  wonderful 
and  beautiful  process,  in  the  first  place,  as  determine 
ing  what  objects,  in  the  wide  scene  around  us,  are  to 
be  visible  at  the  moment,  the  contraction  of  certain 
mascles,  on  which  the  particular  field  of  our  yision 
depends,  and  which  may  almost  be  said  to  enable  us 
to  increase  the  extent  of  our  field  of  rision,  by  en- 
abling us  to  Tary  it  at  will ;  in  the  second  place,  the 
external  light,  emitted  from  all  the  objects  within 
this  radiant  field,  which,  on  its  arnTal  at  the  retina,  is 
itself  the  direct  object  of  Tision ;  in  the  third  place, 
the  proyision  for  increasing  or  diminishing  the  dia- 
meter of  the  pupil,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
that  incident  li^t ;  in  the  fonrth  place,  the  appara- 
I  tiLB  by  which  the  dispersed  rays  of  light  are  made  to 
assume,  within  the  eye,  the  focal  convergence  neeessaiy 
for  distinct  vision;  and  lastly,  the  expansion  of  the 
optic  nerre,  as  a  port  of  the  great  sensorial  organ 
eflaeniial  to  sensation.     The  difference  of  the  pbeno- 
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mena,  produced  by  the  varieties  of  the  external  light  it- 
self, is  exhibited  in  almost  every  moment  of  our  waking 
existence :  and  the  diversities,  arising  from  other  parts 
of  the  process,  are  not  less  striking.  There  are  pecu- 
liar diseases  which  affect  the  optic  nerve,  or  other 
parts  of  the  sensorial  organ  immediately  connected 
with  it :  there  are  other  diseases  which  affect  the 
refracting  apparatus ;  others  which  affect  the  iris,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  enlargement  or  diminution  of  the 
pupil,  when  different  quantities  of  light  are  poured  on 
it ;  others  which  affect  the  muscles  that  vary  the 
position  of  the  ball ;  and,  in  all  these  cases,  we  find, 
as  might  be  expected,  a  corresponding  difference  of 
the  phenomena. 

To  open  our  eyes  at  present,  is  not  to  have  a  single 
simple  feeling;  it  ia,  as  it  were,  to  have  innumerable 
feelings.  The  colour,  the  magnitude,  the  figure,  the 
relative  position  of  bodies,  are  seen  by  na  at  once. 
It  is  not  a  small  expanse  of  light  which  we  perceive, 
equal  merely  to  the  surface  of  the  narrow  expansion 
of  the  optic  nerve.  It  is  the  universe  itself.  We 
are  present  with  stars  which  beam  upon  us,  at  a  dis- 
tance that  converts  to  nothing  the  whole  wide  diame- 
ter of  our  planetary  system.  It  is  as  if  the  tie  which 
binds  us  down  to  the  globe  on  which  we  dwell  be- 
longed only  to  our  other  senses,  and  had  no  infiuence 
over  this,  which,  even  in  its  union  with  the  body, 
seems  still  to  retain  all  the  power  and  unbounded 
freedom  of  its  celestial  origin. 

It  is  of  importance,  however,  to  remember,  that 
even  in  the  perception  of  the  most  distant  body,  the 
true  object  of  vision  is  not  the  distant  body  itself,  but 
the  light  that  has  reached  the  expansive  termination 
of  the  optic  nerve ;  and  the  sense  of  vision,  therefore, 
which  seems  so  independent  of  the  tie  that  binds  us 


to  our  small  spot  of  ea.rth,  is  as  truly  limited  to  it  as 
any  of  our  other  senses.  If  the  light  could  exist  in 
the  same  manner,  moving  in  the  same  yarieties  of 
direction,  as  at  presentj — though  no  other  bodies  were 
in  existence  than  the  light  itself  and  our  sensorial 
organ»>**^  the  sensations  belonging  to  mere  sight 
would  be  exactly  the  same  as  now :  and  accordingly 
we  find,  as  light  is,  in  a  great  measure,  manageable  by 
us,  that  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  vary,  at  pleasure* 
the  visual  notions  which  any  one  would  otherwise 
have  formed  of  bodies,— without  altering  the  bodies 
themselves,  or  even  their  position  with  respect  to  the 
eye,-^by  merely  interposing  substances  to  modify  the 
light  reflected  or  emitted  from  them.  The  same 
paper  which  we  term  white,  when  we  observe  it  with 
our  naked  eye,  seems  blue  or  red  when  we  look  at  it 
through  glass  of  such  a  kind  as  absorbs  all  the  light 
which  enters  it  but  the  rays  of  those  particular 
colours ;  and  it  seems  larger  or  smaller,  aa  we  look  at 
it  through  a  concave  or  convex  lens,  which  leaves  the 
object  precisely  as  it  was,  and  affects  only  the  direc- 
tion of  the  rays  that  come  from  it  i — the  reason  of  all 
which  diversities  of  perception  is,  that  though  what 
we  are  accustomed  to  term  the  object  continues  the 
same,  whatever  substance  may  be  interposed  between 
it  and  the  eye,  that  which  is  really  the  object  of  vision 
is  different ;  and  our  perceptions,  therefore,  correspond 
with  the  diversity  of  their  real  objects. 

In  treating  of  the  distinction  which  has  been  made, 
of  those  objects  of  sense  which  act  directly  on  our 
organs,  and  of  those  which  act  through  a  medium^  as 
it  has  been  termed,  I  before  remarked  to  you  the  con- 
fusion into  which  we  might  be  led  by  this  distinction, 
which  forgets  that  the  supposed  medium  is  itself  the 
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real  object  as  truly  as  any  of  the  objects,  which,  in 
their  relations  to  other  senses,  are  termed  direct.  In 
no  instance,  however,  has  it  led  to  so  much  confusion 
as  in  the  case  of  vision.  It  is  the  more  important, 
therefore,  for  you  to  have  precise  notions  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  to  have  constantly  in  mind,  that  though,  in- 
directly, we  may  be  said  to  perceive  by  eight  distant 
objects,  as  truly  as  we  perceive  colour,  still  the  direct 
object  of  vision  is  not  the  object  existing  permanently 
at  a  distance,  but  those  rays  of  light,  whose  existence 
is  independent  of  the  object,  and  which  have  received, 
from  the  object  that  reflects  them,  nothing  more  than 
a  change  of  their  direction,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  have  come  within  the  boundary  of  that  small 
pellucid  circle  of  the  eye,  which,  insignificant  as  it 
may  seem,  comprehends  in  itself  what  is  truly  tl 
whole  sphere  of  our  vision. 

Sight,  then,  which  comprehends  all  the  varieties 
colour,  is  the  object,  and  the  only  object,  of  the  sent 
which  we  are  considering.  But,  simple  as  it  is,  of 
what  instructioUj  and  joy,  and  beauty,  and  ever-vary- 
ing magnificence,  is  it  the  source  ! 

"Carmine  quo  Dea  to  dicam,  gratisaima  oojli 
Progenies,  ortumque  tuam ;  gemmantia  Tore 
Ut  per  prata  levi  liistras,  et  floribua  halans 
Purpureuin  Veris  gremium,  sceuamquo  virentem 
Piiigis,  et  umbriferoa  colles,  et  ctcrula  regna  ? 
Gratia  te,  Vonorisquo  lopos,  et  mille  Colonim, 
Formaruraqiie  chorua  sequitur,  motusque  decentea. 
At  caput  invieum.  Stygiis  Nox  atra  ienebris 
Abdidit,  horrendssqne  simnl  Formidinis  ora, 
Pervigileeque  fflstua  Curaruni,  atque  auxins  Angor  : 
Undique  Lstitia  florent  niortalia  corda, 
Ptirus  et  arridet  largis  fulgoribus  jEther." ' 


*  Gray,  de  Princip.  Cogit.,  lib.  L  v.  i5-dQ. 
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**  Hail,  holy  light,  offspring  of  Heaven,  first  boru  ! 
Or  of  the  Eternal,  co-eteniaJ  beam, 
May  I  exprosa  the©  unhlamed  1  since  God  is  light. 
And  never  bnt  in  unapproached  light 
Dwelt  from  eternity;  dwelt  tlien  in  Thee, 
Bright  Effluence  of  bright  Essence  increato ! 
— Or  he^r'st  thoa  rather,  pure  ethereal  Stream  I 
Whose  fountaiix  who  shall  tell  ?    Before  the  Sun, 
Before  the  Heavens,  Tkou  wcrt,  and  at  the  voice 
Of  God,  as  with  a  mantle  didat  invest 
The  rising  world  of  waters  dark  and  deep, 
Won  from  the  void  and  formless  infinite." ' 
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How  pathetic  is  the  very  beauty  of  this  invocation, 
when  we  consider  the  feelings  with  which  it  must 
have  been  written  by  him,  who, 

"Like  the  wakefol  bird. 
Sling  darklinff"^ 

and  who  seems  to  have  looked  back  on  that  loveliness 
of  nature,  from  which  he  was  separated,  with  the 
melancholy  readiness  with  which  the  thoughts  of  the 
\mfortunate  and  the  sorrowful  still  revert  to  past  en- 
joyments ;  as  the  prisoner,  even  when  fettered  to  his 
dungeon-floor,  still  turns  his  eye,  almost  involuntarily, 
to  that  single  gleam  of  light,  which  reminds  him  only 
of  scenes  that  exist  no  longer  to  him, 

"  Thus  with  the  year 
Seasona  return; — but  not  to  jne  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  room. 
Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer's  rose, 
Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine; 
But  cloud  instead,  and  evor-during  dark 
Surround  me."* 

How  often  must  he  have  felt,  and  how  deeply  must 

'  Paradise  Lost,  Book  III.  v.  1-12.  *  Ibid.  v.  38,  39. 

'  Ibid,  V.  40-46. 

VOL.  II.  H 
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such  a  mind  have  felt,  the  force  of  that  complaint 
which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Samson, — a  com- 
plaint which  may  flnrely  be  forgiven,  or  almost  for- 
given, to  the  blind : — 

*'  Oh  why  was  eight 
To  euch  a  tender  ball  as  the  eye  confined. 
So  obvious  and  so  easy  to  be  quench'd ; 
And  not,  as  feeling,  through  all  parts  diffused, 
That  ehe  might  look  at  will  through  every  pore  ?  "* 

The  immediate  object  of  vision,  we  have  seen,  then, 
is  light,  which  gives  rise  to  all  the  various  sensations 
of  colour;  and,  since  the  days  of  Berkeley,  philoso- 
phers have,  with   scarcely  any  exception,  admitted, 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  distance,  magnitude,  and 
real  figure  of  objects,  which  seems  at  present  to  be 
immediately  received  by  sight,  is  the  result  of  know- 
ledge acquired  by  the  other  senses :  though  they  have, 
I  think  without  sufficient  reason,  as  universally  sap* 
posed,  that  the  superficial  extension  of  length  and 
breadth  becomes  known  to  us  by  sight   originally; 
that  there  is,  in  short,  a  visible  figure  of  objects,  cor- 
responding with  the  picture  which  they  form  on  the 
retina,  and  changing,  therefore,  with  their  change  of 
position  relatively  to  the  eye,  and  a  tangible  figure  of 
objects,  permanent  and  independent  of  their  change  of 
place;  the  latter  being  the  real  figure  suggested  by 
the  former,  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  concep- 
tion of  objects  is  suggested,  by  the  arbitrary  sounds, 
or  written  characters,  which  denote  them.     The  in- 
quiry, with  respect  to  the  truth  of  this  visible  figure, 
as  a  sensation,  may,  however,  be  omitted,  till  we  have 
considered   the   former  opinion,  which  respects  the 
visual  perception  of  distance,  and  of  the  figure  and 
magnitude  which  are  termed  tangible. 
1  Samson  Agoniates,  v,  03-97. 


If  it  had  been  duly  considered,  that  it  is  light  which 
is  the  true  object  of  vision,  and  not  the  luminous  body, 
the  question,  as  far  as  it  depends  on  reasoning  a  priori, 
exclusively  of  any  instinctive  connexions  that  might 
be  supposed,  could  not  have  admitted  of  very  long 
discussion.  From  whatever  distance  light  may  come, 
it  is  but  the  point  of  the  long  line  which  terminates 
at  the  retina,  of  which  we  are  sensible ;  and  this  ter- 
minating point  must  be  the  same,  whether  the  ray 
have  come  from  a  few  feet  of  distance,  or  from  many 
miles.  The  rays  that  beam  from  the  adjacent  mea- 
dow, or  the  grove,  are  not  nearer  to  my  eye,  at  the 
instant  of  vision,  than  those  which  have  been  reflected 
from  the  mountain  on  the  very  verge  of  the  horizon, 
or  from  the  cloud  that  hangs  at  an  immeasurable  dis- 
tance above  my  head.  The  light,  that  converges  on 
our  eye,  from  all  the  stars  of  heaven,  within  what  we 
term  the  field  of  our  vision,  is  collected  in  a  space 
that  cannot  be  larger  than  the  retina  on  which  it  falls. 
A  cube  or  a  sphere  is  represented  to  us  by  the  two 
dimensions  of  a  coloured  plane,  variously  shaded,  as 
truly  as  by  the  object  itself  with  its  triple  dimensions; 
and  in  the  determination  of  the  exact  correspondence 
of  these  double  an<l  triple  dimensions,  in  all  their 
varieties  of  relation  to  the  eye,  the  whole  art  of  per- 
spective consists.  A  coin  of  a  single  inch  in  diameter, 
when  placed  before  the  eye,  and,  of  course,  intercept- 
ing only  an  extent  of  light  equal  to  the  extent  of  its 
own  surface,  is  sufficient  to  hide  from  us,  by  actual 
eclipse,  the  field.s,  and  villages,  and  woods,  that  seemed 
stretched  in  almost  endless  continuity  before  us. 

Unless,  therefore,  there  be  some  instinctive  and 
immediate  suggestion,  of  certain  distances,  maguitudes, 
and  figures,  by  certain  varieties  of  the  sensation  of 
colour,  there  is  nothing  in  the  mere  light  itself,  or  in 
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itfl  relation  to  the  eye  at  the  moment  of  yiaioii,  wliich 
seemR  fit  to  commnnicate  the  knowledge  of  these.  Not 
of  diRtance ;  for  the  ravs  tirom  distant  objeeta^  when 
they  produce  vision,  are  as  near  to  the  retma  as  the 
ravs  from  objects  that  are  contignons  to  the  eye. 
Not  of  real  magnitude ;  for  an  object,  with  wiiioh  we 
are  familiar,  appears  to  us  of  the  same  size,  at  distances^. 
at  which  everything  merely  visnal  is  so  completely 
changed,  that  its  magnitude,  as  £af  as  it  depends  on 
mere  radiation,  may  be  demonstrated,  firom  the  laws 
of  opticfl,  to  be  equal  only  to  a  half,  or  a  tenth  part  of 
its  apparent  magnitude,  when  nearer.  Not  of  ^ore; 
for,  without  the  knowledge  of  longitudinal  distance^ 
we  could  not  distinguish  a  sphere  or  a  cube  firom  a 
plane  <inrface  of  two  dimensions  ;  and  an  object,  wilji 
the  -thape  of  which  we  are  familiar,  appears  to  ns  of 
the  name  form  in  all  directions;  thou^  it  may  be 
demonfltrated,  optically,  that  the  visnal  figure,  as  &r 
fm  it  depends  on  mere  radiation,  must  vary  with  every 
variety  of  position. 

f  have  said,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  real  magni- 
tude, figure,  and  position  of  bodies,  could  not  be  ob- 
tained immediately  from  the  diversities  of  the  mere 
snrface  of  light  at  the  retina ;  unless  it  were  the  sog- 
gestion  of  some  instinctive  principle,  by  which  the  one 
feeling  was,  originally  and  inseparably,  connected  with 
the  other :  I  have  made  this  exception,  to  prevent  you 
from  being  misled  by  the  works  on  this  subject,  so  as 
U>  think,  that  the  original  perception  of  distance  im- 
plies, in  the  very  notion  of  it,  a  physical  impossibility. 
Some  diversity  there  evidently  must  be  of  the  inune- 
diate  sensation  of  sight,  or  of  other  feelings  co-existing 
with  it,  when  a  difference  of  nu^nitude  or  figure  is 
snggested  :  the  visual  affection,  which  is  followed  by 
the  notion  of  a  mile,  cannot  be  the  same  as  that  whidi 


is  attended  with  the  notion  of  half  a  foot ;  nor  that 
which  is  attended  with  the  perception  of  a' sphere,  be 
the  same  as  that  which  suggests  a  plane  circular  sur- 
face. Whatever  the  number  of  the  varied  suggestions 
of  this  kind  may  be,  there  must  be,  at  least,  an  equal 
variety  of  the  immediate  sensations  that  give  rise  to 
them;  and  these  corresponding  series  of  sensations 
and  suggestions  may  originally  be  associated  together 
by  an  instinctive  principle,  as  much  as  any  other  pairs 
of  phenomena,  the  connexion  of  which  we  ascribe  to 
instinct ;  or,  in  other  words,  suppose  an  adaptation  of 
them  to  each  other,  by  the  gracious  provision  of  the 
Power  which  formed  us,  for  a  purpose  unforeseen  by 
us,  and  unwilled  at  the  moment.  It  is  not  more 
wonderful,  a  prioriy  that  a  sensation  of  colour  should 
be  immediately  followed  by  a  notion  of  a  mile  of 
distance,  than  that  the  irritation  of  the  nostril,  by  any 
very  stimulant  odour,  should  be,  immediately  and  in- 
voluntarily, followed  by  the  sudden  contraction  of  a 
distant  muscular  organ,  like  the  diaphragm,  which 
produces,  in  sneezing,  the  violent  expiration  necessary 
for  expelling  the  acrid  matter ;  or  that  an  increase  of 
the  quantity  of  light  poured  on  the  eye  should  be  in- 
stantly, and  without  our  consciousness,  followed  by  a 
contraction  of  the  transparent  aperture.  I  am  far 
from  saying,  that  there  truly  is  such  an  instinctive 
association  of  our  original  visual  feelings,  with  corre- 
sponding notions  of  distance  and  magnitude,  in  the 
present  case :  for,  at  least  in  man,  I  believe  the  con- 
trary.    I  mean  only,  that  the  question  has,  a  priori^ 

only  greater  probability  on  one  side,  not  absolute 

certainty ;  and  that  experience  is  necessary  before  we 

can  decide  it  with  perfect  confidence. 
In  the  case  of  the  other  animals,  there  seems  to  be 

little  reason  to  doubt,  that  the  tedious  process,  by  which 
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man  may  be  truly  said  to  learn  to  see,  is  not  necessary 
for  their  Wsual  perceptions-  The  calf,  and  the  lamb, 
newly  dropt  into  the  world,  seem  to  measure  forma 
and  distances  with  their  eyes,  as  distinctly,  or  at  least 
almost  as  distinctly,  as  the  human  reasoner  measurea 
them,  after  all  the  acquisitions  of  hia  long  and  helpless 
infancy-  Of  these  races  of  our  fellow-animals.  Nature 
is  at  once  the  Teacher  and  the  great  Protectress, — 
supplying  to  them,  immediately,  the  powers  which  are 
necessary  for  their  preservation, — as,  in  the  long-con- 
tinued affection  of  the  human  parent,  she  far  more  than 
compensates  to  man  the  early  instincts  which  she  has 
denied  to  him.  If  the  other  animals  had  to  learn  to 
see,  in  the  same  manner  with  ourselves,  it  would  be 
scarcely  possible  that  their  existence  should  be  pre- 
served to  the  period  at  which  the  acquisitions  neces- 
sary for  accurate  perception  could  be  made ;  even 
though  the  hoof  had  been  an  instrument  of  touch  and 
measurement  as  convenient  as  the  hand.  For  this 
difference  in  the  relative  circumstances  of  their  situa- 
tion, the  Almighty  Being — to  whose  universal  bene- 
volence nothing  which  he  has  created  is  too  humble  i 
for  his  care — has  made  sufficient  provision,  in  giviii||H 
them  that  early  maturity  which  makes  them,  for^ 
many  months,  the  superiors  of  him  who  is  afterwards 
to  rule  them  with  a  sway  that  is  scarcely  conscious  of 
effort. 

"  Hale  are  their  young,  from  human  frailtiea  freed, 
"Walk  unsuatained,  and,  unaupported,  feed. 
They  live  at  ottc^, — forsake  the  dam's  warm  side, — ■ 
Take  the  wide  world,  with  nature  for  their  guide, — 
Bound  o'er  the  lawn,  or  seek  the  distant  glade, — 
And  find  a  home  in  each  delightful  shade."  ' 

This  instinctive  suggestion,  which,  however  subse- 
'  YonugfB  Faraphraae  on  a  part  of  the  Book  of  Job,  v.  235-240. 


quent  it  maybe  to  the  primary  visual  sensation,  seems 
like  immediate  perception  in  the  young  of  other  races 
of  animals,  is  a  very  strong  additional  proof,  if  any 
such  were  necessary,  that  there  is  no  physical  impos- 
sibility in  the  supposition,  that  a  similar  original  sug- 
gestion may  take  place  in  man.  The  question,  as  I 
before  said,  becomes  truly  a  question  of  observation 
and  experiment. 

But,  in  man,  there  is  not  that  necessity  for  the  in- 
stinct, which  exists  in  the  peculiar  situation  of  the 
other  animals  ;  and  we  find,  accordingly,  that  there  is 
no  trace  of  the  instinct  in  hira.  It  is  long  before  the 
little  nursling  shows  that  his  eye  has  distinguished 
objects  from  each  other,  so  as  to  fix  their  place.  We 
are  able  almost  to  trace  in  his  efforts  the  progress 
which  he  is  gradually  making  ;  and  in  those  striking 
cases,  which  are  sometimes  presented  to  us,  of  the  ac- 
quisition of  sight  in  mature  life,  in  consequence  of  a 
sui^ical  operation, — after  vision  had  been  obstructed 
from  infancy, — it  has  been  found,  that  the  actual  mag- 
nitude, and  figure,  and  position  of  bodies,  were  to  be 
learned  like  a  new  language ;  that  all  objects  seemed 
equally  close  to  the  eye ;  and  that  a  sphere  and  a  cube> 
of  each  of  which  the  tangible  figure  was  previously 
kuovni,  were  not  so  distinguishable  in  the  mere  sen- 
sations of  vision, — that  the  one  could  be  said,  with  cer- 
tainty, to  be  the  cube,  and  the  other  the  sphere.  In 
short,  what  had  been  supposed,  with  every  appearance 
of  probability,  was  demonstrated  by  experiment, — >that 
wo  learn  to  see, — and  that  vision  is  truly,  what  Swift 
has  paradoxically  defined  it  to  be,  the  art  of  seeimf 
things  that  are  mvisiUe, 
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LECTURE  XXIX, 

AneUytit  of  ih»  Fetling*  mteribed  to  VUion^  continued. 

The  chief  part  of  mj  last  Lecture  was  employed  io 
eoBndering  the  Phenomena  of  Vision,  and  partieularlj 
■I  pUDTing  that  vision,  simple  and  immediate  as  it  now 
teems  to  ns,  even  in  its  most  magnificent  results,  is 
tralj  the  application  of  an  art  of  long  and  tedious 
acqairement ;  of  that  art  with  which  we  leam  to  mea- 
sure fonns  and  distances  with  a  single  glance,  hy 
availing  onrselves  of  the  information  previonsly  re- 
ceived from  other  sources :  the  mixed  product  of  in- 
numerable observations,  and  calculations,  and  detec- 
tions of  former  mistakes,  which  were  the  philosophy 
of  our  infancy,  and  each  of  which,  separately,  has  been 
long  forgotten,  recurring  to  the  mind,  in  after-life,  with 
the  rapidity  of  an  instinct. 

(yi  all  the  arts  which  man  can  acquire,  this  is,  with- 
out (|ue«tion,  the  richest,  both  in  wonder  and  in  value; 
BO  rich  in  value,  that  if  the  race  of  man  had  been  in- 
capable of  acquiring  it,  the  very  possibility  of  their 
continued  existence  seems  scarcely  conceivable ;  and 
ao  rich  in  subjects  of  wonder,  that  to  be  most  familiar 
with  these,  and  to  study  them  with  most  attention,  is 
to  finrl  at  every  moment  new  miracles  of  nature,  worthy 
of  still  increasing  admiration. 


"  Per  te  qulcquid  babet  mimdaa,  mirabile  nobis, 
Panditur;  acceptumque  tibi  decus  onine  refertur 
Torrartim.    Qeiitcs  nciiuicquam  intcrluit  costu 
Vicinaa  fKjla^tie;  tu  das  superare  viarum 
Ardiia,  ot  obtutu  Seetou  conjungis  Abydo. 
Noc  maris  anguati  tantiun  discrimina  eolers 
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Decipis,  ooearnqoe  moiM:  TW  «d« 
Subjicis  himuiua  ociilia,  ei  diMila  k 
Dasspeetare  loemtet  Hii  iBiiwm 

Nativa  tune  qoamris  ienmrnt  | 
Ad  SCygiM  aedes,  Ditisjoe  naadbSe 
Hente  tatnen  snxsam  npd  ^  ihliMii 
ExuimiLS  terrenam. 
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>n  this  subject  the  remarks  of  Dr  Reid,  which  I  am 
about  to  quote,  are  not  less  just  than  thej  are  strik- 
ingly expressed.  "  If  we  shall  suppose  an  order  of 
beings,  endued  with  erery  human  faculty  but  that  of 
sight,  how  incredible  would  it  appear  to  such  beings, 
accustomed  only  to  the  slow  informations  of  touch, 
that,  by  the  addition  of  an  organ^  consisting  of  a  ball 
and  socket  of  an  inch  diameter,  they  might  be  enabled 
in  an  instant  of  time,  without  changing  their  place,  to 
perceive  the  disposition  of  a  whole  array,  or  the  order 
of  a  battle,  the  figure  of  a  magnificent  palace,  or  all 
the  variety  of  a  landscape  ?  If  a  man  were  by  feeling 
to  find  out  the  figure  of  the  peak  of  Tenerifife,  or  even 
of  St  Peter's  Church  at  Rome,  it  would  be  the  work 
of  a  lifetime. 

"  It  would  appear  still  more  incredible  to  such  beings 
as  we  have  supposed,  if  they  were  informed  of  the  dis- 
coveries which  may  be  made  by  this  little  organ  in 
things  far  beyond  the  reach  of  any  other  sense :  That 
by  means  of  it  we  can  find  our  way  in  the  pathless  ocean; 
that  we  can  traverse  the  globe  of  the  earth,  determine 
its  figure  and  dimensions,  and  delineate  every  region 
of  it :  Yea,  that  we  can  measure  the  planetary  orbs, 
and  make  discoveries  in  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars. 

"  Would  it  not  appear  still  more  astonishing  to  such 
beings,  if  they  should  be  further  informed,  That,  by 

'  Jadicium  Paridis,  v.  146-158.  Ap.  Mus.  Anglican,  vol.  ii.  p. 
274,  edit.  1741. 
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Bieans  of  thia  same  organ,  we  can  perceiye  the  tempers 
and  dispositions,  the  passions  and  affections  of  our  fel- 
low-creatures, even  when  they  want  most  to  conceal 
them  ?  That  when  the  tongue  is  taught  most  artfiilly 
to  lie  and  dissemble,  the  hypocrisy  should  appear  in 
the  countenance  to  a  discerning  eye ;  and  that,  by  thia 
organ,  we  can  often  perceive  what  is  straight  and  what 
is  crooked  in  the  mind  as  well  as  in  the  body? — ^How 
many  mysterious  things  must  a  blind  man  believe,  if 
he  will  give  credit  to  the  relations  of  those  that  see! 
Surely  he  needs  as  strong  a  faith  as  is  required  of  a 
good  Christian."* 

The  same  observation  has  been  put  in  a  strong  light, 
by  the  supposition,  that  it  had  been  as  uncommon  to 
be  born  with  the  power  of  sight  as  it  is  now  to  be 
born  incapable  of  it ;  in  which  case  it  has  been  truly 
said,  that  "  the  few  who  had  this  rare  gift  would  ap- 
pear as  prophets  or  inspired  teachers  to  the  many."' 
The  very  easy  predictions  thus  made  would  be  found 
constantly,  or  almost  constantly,  fulfilled,  by  those  who 
could  form  no  conception  of  the  means  by  which  the 
effects  predicted  were  foreseen  :  and  wonderful  as  the 
dreams  and  visions  of  prophetic  inspiration  may  appear, 
they  surely  could  not  seem  more  wonderful,  as  a  me- 
dium of  communication,  than  that  by  which  the  very 
secrets  of  the  mind,  and  events  apparently  the  most 
distant,  were  made  known,  through  the  intervention  of 
a  small  ball  like  the  eye. 

In  showing  the  manner  by  which  we  learn  to  com- 
bine, with  our  visual  sensations,  the  knowledge  ob- 
tained by  touch,  or,  as  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think, 
for  reasons  formerly  stated,  the  knowledge  falsely  as- 
cribed to  mere  touch,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  go 

1  Inquiry  into  tlie  Iluman  Mind,  &c.  c.  vi.  sect.  I. 
«  Ibid.  sect.  2. 
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over  the  different  varieties  of  figure,  magnitude,  dis- 
tance. The  most  striking  of  these  is  distance,  which, 
indeed,  may  be  truly  said  to  involve  the  other  two ; 
eince  the  distance  of  an  object  is  merely  the  extension 
of  the  long  line  that  intervenes  between  the  object  and 
our  eye,  and  the  consequent  magnitude  of  the  inter- 
vening objects,  and  that  which  we  consider,  regarded 
as  one  extended  whole.  Of  this  one  great  whole,  what 
we  term  the  distant  object  is  nothing  more  than  the 
boundary.  The  cottage^  at  the  end  of  the  field,  is  a 
part  of  that  compound  magnitude,  of  which  the  field 
and  the  cottage  are  separately  parts,  exactly  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  wing  of  a  house  is  a  part  of  the 
compound  magnitude  of  the  whole  building.  The  line 
of  field  which  connects  our  eye  with  the  cottage,  mayj 
indeed,  be  a  longer  line,  but  it  is  a  line  of  precisely 
the  same  sort  as  that  which  connects  the  wings  of  the 
house  with  our  organ  of  sight,  or  with  each  other. 

It  is  vain  to  think  of  ascribing  the  perception  of 
distance  to  the  measurement  of  the  different  angles 
subtended  by  objects  at  different  distances,  or  to  an 
equally  nice  measurement  of  the  difterent  degrees  of 
inclination  of  the  axes  of  the  eyes,  necessary  for  dis- 
tinct vision,  in  particular  cases, — as  if  all  men  were 
instinctively  geometers,  and  the  peasant  and  the  very 
idiot  were  incessantly  occupied  in  measuring  angles ; 
for,  if  this  measurement  were  truly  instinctive,  it 
would  occur  in  infancy  as  in  maturity,  and  be  imme- 
diate in  those  who  have  acquired  the  power  of  vision 
by  that  surgical  operation  to  which  I  alluded  in  my 
last  Lecture.  But  the  most  decisive  of  all  considera- 
tions, "with  respect  to  this  supposed  geometry,  is,  that 
the  angles,  subtended  by  the  object  at  its  different 
distances,  and  the  inclination  of  the  optic  axes,  in  the 
spontaneous  accommodation  of  the  eyes  to  the  distinct 
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vision  of  the ,  object  at  different  distances,  though 
truly  existing,  to  the  mere  optical  examiner  of  the 
object,  and  the  light  and  the  eye,  as  cue  compound 
phenomenon,  have  no  real  existence,  as  feelings  of  the 
mind  of  the  individual  who  sees,  and  are  known  bat 
to  very  fevf  of  the  immense  multitudes,  who,  without 
the  slightest  acquaintance  with  geometry,  or  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  the  very  lines  whose  angles 
they  are  supposed  to  measure,  are  yet  able  to  distin- 
guish the  distances  of  objects  as  accurately  as  the 
most  expert  mathematician.  How  is  it  possible  that 
the  angles,  which  remote  objects  make  relatively  to 
the  eye,  should  be  known  originally,  when  the  remote 
objects  themselves  are  not  known,  but  merely  the 
points  of  light  on  the  retina  ?  In  relation  to  the  eye 
as  the  organ,  and  to  the  mind  as  originally  sentient  in 
vision,  these  points  of  light  were  truly  all  that  existed. 
The  light,  indeed,  traversed  a  certain  space  in  passing 
from  the  object  to  the  eye,  and  the  lines  of  direction 
of  the  different  rays,  in  arriving  at  one  focal  point  at 
the  retina,  formed  truly  different  angles.  But  the 
angles  could  not  be  known  unless  the  radiant  lines 
themselves  were  known ;  and  of  these  the  mind  could 
have  no  knowledge.  During  the  whole  time  of  their 
convergence,  till  they  reached  the  expansion  of  the 
optic  nerve,  the  rays  of  light  were  as  little  capable  of 
producing  vision  as  darkness  itself;  and,  when  they 
reached  the  retina,  the  lines,  and  consequently  the 
angles,  existed  no  more.  Of  whatever  use,  therefore, 
such  angles  may  be  to  the  optician  in  laying  down 
and  illustrating  the  principles  of  his  science,  they  are 
of  no  use  in  the  actual  living  measurements  of  sight. 
Man  may  reason,  indeed, — but  he  must  reason  from 
what  he  knows ;  and  therefore,  if  the  determination 
of  distance  be  the  result  of  any  judgment,  it  must  be 
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of  a  judgment  formed  from  feelings  which  truly  have 
or  have  had  existence. 


Such  feelingg,  the  elements  of  our  visual  judgments, 
it  is  not  very  difficult  to  discover. 

The  great  principle,  in  this  case,  is  the  principle  of 
association,  by  which  the  notions  derived  from  touch, 
— or  at  least  the  notions  which  are  commonly  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  that  sense,  are  suggested  immedi- 
ately by  the  visual  feelings  which  co-existed  with  the 
sensations  of  touch ;  in  the  same  manner  as  the  words 
of  a  language,  when  a  language  has  been  fully  learned, 
suggest  whatever  the  words  may  have  been  used  to 
denote.  A  child,  whose  eye  has  already  learned  to 
distinguish  objects,  hears  the  word  cup  frequently  re- 
peated  when  a  cup  is  held  before  him ;  and  the  word 
afterwards  suggests  the  thing.  Tliis  process  every 
one  understands.  But  we  are  not  equally  aware, 
that,  in  the  prior  stage  of  learning  to  distinguish  the 
cup  by  the  eye,  the  child  went  through  a  process  ex- 
actly similar, — that  the  visual  feeling,  which  the  rays 
of  light  from  the  cup  excited,  co-existed  with  the 
tactual  and  muscular  feeling  when  be  handled  the 
cup ;  and  that  the  one  feeling  was  thus  associated,  for 
ever  after,  with  the  other. 

The  means  by  which  we  acquire  our  knowledge  of 

the  distance  of  objects  may  be  reduced  to  three :  the 

difference  of  the  affections  of  the  optic  nerve ;    the 

different  affections  of  the  muscles  employed  in  varying 

the  refracting  power  of  each  eye,  according  to  the 

distance  of  objects,  and  in  producing  that  particular 

inclination  of  the  axes  of  the  two  eyes,  which  directs 

them  both  equally  on   the   particular   object ;    and 

thirdly,  the  previous  knowledge  of  the  distance  of 
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other  objects,  which  form,  with  that  which  we  are 
considering,  a  part  of  one  compound  perception. 

To  begin,  then,  with  the  affections  of  the  retina. 
These  become  siOTS  of  distance  in  two  wave, — by  the 
extent  of  the  part  of  the  retina  affected,  and  by  the 
more  or  less  vivid  affection  of  the  part- 
It  is  evident,  from  the  laws  of  optics,  that,  accor- 
ding to  the  distance  of  the  object  from  the  eye,  there 
must,  when  all  other  circumstances  are  the  same,  be 
a  difference  of  the  extent  of  the  retina  on  which  the 
light  falls.  This  illuminated  portion  of  the  nervous 
expanse,  as  supposed  to  be  instantly  perceived,  is 
what  is  termed  the  visible  figure  of  an  object ;  and, 
though  I  am  disposed  to  question  the  knowledge  which 
the  mind  is  believed  to  acquire  of  this  figure,  from 
the  mere  sensation  of  colour,  to  which  the  affection 
of  the  retina  gives  rise,  I  am  far  from  denying  that 
the  sensation  itself,  whatever  it  may  originaUy  be, 
will  be  different  according  to  the  extent  of  the  retina 
affected :  as  the  sensation  of  heat  is  different  according 
to  the  extent  of  the  surface  which  has  grown  warmer 
or  colder;  or  of  fragrance,  according  as  a  small  num- 
ber of  odorous  particles  have  acted  on  a  portion  of 
the  surface  of  the  organ  of  smell,  or  a  greater  number 
of  these  on  a  greater  portion  of  that  surface.  The 
different  feelings,  then,  when  more  or  less  of  the  retina 
has  been  affected,  are  capable  of  being  associated  with 
other  feelings  which  may  co-exist  with  them.  An 
object  held  at  the  distance  of  a  foot  from  the  eye 
affects  one  part  of  the  retina ;  held  at  arm's  length,  it 
affects  less  of  the  retina ;  and  this  difference,  not  in- 
deed as  perceived  in  figure,  but  as  perceived  in  the 
variety,  whatever  that  may  originally  be,  of  the  re- 
sulting sensation,  being  found  constant  and  uniform,  be- 
comes, of  itself,  significant  of  the  distance. 


Ill 


Another  mode  in  which  the  «M.fcli«i  of  the  retina 
beoomes  agnifieant  of  distance,  is  bj  the  hrightnf 
or  dimness  of  the  TisiUe  fig:nre,  and  its  ^ulaMlaMB  «» 
indistinctness  of  ontline :  or.  as  I  wnM  nAor  ear,  by 
the  peculiar  sensations,  withoal  if^ud  to  ifsie.  which 
accompany  those  varieties  of  H^biL  Since,  at  a  dis- 
tance, less  l^t  £iBs  £rom  objects  oa  the  ere,  and 
their  ontHne  becomes  lesd  definite,  a  new  meaoare  is 
thus  obtained,  in  addition  to  that  whieb  k  derived 

I  from  the  mere  difference  in  extent  of  the  retina  af- 
fected. In  the  illusion  of  this  Sftontaneoixs  measaie> 
ment  consists  the  chief  magic  of  the  paintera  art.  Bj 
different  shades  of  ookyor  be  prodooes  oonespondii^ 

I  perceptions  of  distance;  and  thns,  making  one  part 
of  a  plane  surface  seem  more  remote  than  another, 
converts  it,  as  far  as  the  mere  eve  can  judge,  into  a 
cube  or  sphere,  or  any  other  solid  which  he  chooses 
to  present  to  us.  By  the  indistinct  outline  which  he 
gives  to  his  small  figures  in  the  background  of  a  land- 
scape, he  leads  us  to  consider  them  not  as  diminutive 
in  themselves,  which  we  should  conceive  them  to  be, 

I  if,  with  equal  smallness,  their  ontHne  were  clearer, 
hut  merely  as  less  or  more  remote.  He  is  thus  able 
to  vary  his  figures  in  three  ways,  to  make  them  larger 
or  smaller,  more  or  less  bright,  and  more  or  less  pre- 

I  cisely  defined ;  and,  by  uniting  these  varieties  in  vari- 
ous proportions^  to  distinguish  not  merely  what  is 
large  from  what  is  small,  but  the  diminutive  from  the 
distant,  and  the  gigantic  from  the  near. 

Accordingly  we  find,  that,  in  circumstances  in  which 
the  medium  of  transmission  of  light  from  objects  is 
much  altered,  our  perception  of  distance  and  magni- 
tude becomes  less  accurate.  In  a  fog,  objects  appear 
to  us  greatly  magnified ;  because  the  effect  produced 
on  the  retina,  in  the  extent  of  the  visible  figure,  and 
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its  dimness  and  indefinite  outline,  is  truly  the  same 
as  when  a  larger  object,  in  the  common  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  is  seen  by  ua  at  a  distance.  From  the 
same  principle,  objects  seen  under  a  brighter  sky,  and 
in  purer  air,  seem  nearer  than  they  really  are,  to  those 
whose  notions  of  distance  have  been  acquired  in  a  less 
happy  climate.  This  has  been  remarked  by  travel- 
lers in  Italy,  and  particularly  by  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  those  who  have  visited  that  beautiful 
country, — a  traveller,  whose  attention  had  been  par- 
ticularly turned  to  observations  of  this  sort.  The 
very  acute  observer,  of  whom  I  speak,  is  Berkeley,  in 
whose  Theory  of  Vision  there  is  to  be  found  a  very 
interesting  section,  in  which  he  at  once  describes  this 
impression  and  accounts  for  it. 

Our  affections  of  the  retina,  then,  both  in  the  ex- 
tent of  the  nervous  expansion  aifected,  and  in  the 
species  of  affection,  afford  one  set  of  feelings,  with 
which  the  notion  of  distance  may  be  associated,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  sounds  or  visual  characters 
of  a  language  may  be  associated  with  the  conceptions 
which  they  denote,  or  any  other  feelings  with  any 
other  feelings. 


The  next  set  of  feelings  which  we  have  to  consider, 
in  relation  to  our  perception  of  distance,  belong  to  a 
class,  of  the  importance  of  which  I  have  had  frequent 
occasion  to  speak, — the  muscular  feelings :  in  the  con- 
traction of  those  muscles  which  adapt  the  nice  re- 
fracting apparatus  in  each  eye  to  the  degree  of  refrac- 
tion necessary  for  distinct  i^sion  in  the  particular 
case,  and  produce  that  inclination  of  the  axes  of  vision 
to  each  other,  which  is  necessary  for  directing  both 
eyes  equally  on  the  object.  The  muscular  feeling  may 
be  slight  indeed,  but  still  it  is  sufficient  to  modify,  in 
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some  degree*  the  whole  tOMp— d  mmm/StBm  of  the 
moment.     One  degree  of  eooixactioB  is  aftcaded  wilh 

a  particular  feeling:  another  de^cree  witli  a  difc«»Mt 
feeling ;  and,  as  there  are  Tanois  miMka  Mft«mai 
to  the  motions  of  the  ejes,  some  of  wMek  are  exoted 
while  others  are  qniescent,  the  feeling  it  is  erideni^ 
must  vary,  not  with  the  degree  <^  eoaliaetim  Berelr. 
but  also  with  the  mnseles  contracted.  A  certaiii 
muscular  feeling,  however,  sinnple  or  complex,  aoeom- 
panies  the  mere  visual  flenniiaBt,  and  blends  with  it; 
and  it  is  with  this  compoond  jReding;  masealar  and 
visual,  that  the  notion  of  distaoee  is  asBodated. 

The  muscular  adaptation,  however,  it  way  be  re- 
marked, seems,  in  a  great  measttre,  to  imply  the  verr 
knowledge  which  it  is  supposed  to  give;  since  we 
cannot,  instantly  and  voluntarily,  adapt  our  eyes  to 
the  state  necessary  for  distinct  vision,  at  a  partietilar 
distance,  unless  we  have  previously  known  that  par- 
ticular distance.  The  necessary  adaptation,  however, 
if  it  be  not  the  result  of  a  rapid  change  of  various 
degrees  of  contraction  in  each  particular  case,  may 
depend,  not  on  our  knowledge  and  will,  but  on  an 
instinctive  connexion  of  certain  motions  with  certain 
feelings,  in  which  there  is  as  little  consciousness  of 
design,  as  in  that  very  analogous  instinct,  or  connexion 
of  motions  with  feelings,  which  increases  or  diminishes 
the  diameter  of  the  pupil,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  light  which  is  poured  upon  the  eye,  when  the  indi- 
vidual, far  from  willing  the  contraction,  does  not  know 
even  that  such  a  contraction  has  taken  place. 

A  third  element,  in  the  calculation  of  the  distance 
of  an  object,  is  the  previous  knowledge  of  the  distance 
of  other  objects,  which  form  together  with  it  one  com- 
pound perception.  Thus,  when  we  look  along  a  road, 
and  observe  a  man  on  horseback,  who  has  nearly  up- 
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proached  a  house  wbich  we  know,  we  have  of  course 
little  difficulty  in  determining  the  distance  of  the 
rider.  Every  one  must  have  felt  how  much  easier 
judgments  of  the  distance  of  moving  objects  are, 
scenes  with  which  he  is  in  some  degree  acquainted, 
than  in  a  country  which  is  new  to  him ;  and  what 
aid  the  interposition  of  a  variety  of  objects  gives,  ev« 
though  we  may  not  be  well  acquainted  with  the  exi 
extent  and  distance  of  each-  To  an  inexperienced 
eye,  therefore,  iu  a  first  voyage,  a  ship  at  a  distance 
seems  far  nearer  than  it  truly  is,  from  the  absence  of 
varied  intervening  objects  in  the  line  between.  Even 
in  the  case  of  a  river,  which  is  not  so  broad  as  to  pre- 
vent us  from  distinguishing  objects  on  the  opposite 
side,  it  is  with  great  difficulty  that  we  attempt  to 
guess  the  distance,  with  any  approach  to  exactness. 
There  is  a  constant  tendency  to  suppose  the  breadth 
of  the  river  less  than  it  is,  and  consequently  the  ob- 
jects on  the  opposite  bank  nearer  than  they  are.  For 
the  same  reason,  the  horizontal  line,  in  which  in- 
numerable objects  intervene  between  the  eye  and  the 
horizon,  appears  so  much  longer  than  the  line  of  alti- 
tude of  the  meridian,  that  the  vault  of  the  sky  does 
not  seem  a  hemisphere,  but  a  far  smaller  segment  of 
a  great  sphere.  On  this  subject,  however,  rich  as  it 
is  in  illustration,  my  time  will  not  allow  me  to  dwell 
longer.  But  I  regret  this  the  less,  as  the  subject  i8 
one  of  those  wbich,  in  the  department  of  optics,  come 
under  the  consideration  of  one  of  my  colleagues,  whose 
happy  genius  has  the  art  of  describing  fully  what  the 
narrow  compass  of  bis  lectures  may  have  obliged  him 
to  state  briefly ;  and  who  leaves  little  for  others  to 
add,  even  on  subjects  to  which  he  alludes  only  for  in- 
cidental illustration. 

These  few  very  slight  remarks,  however,  will  be 
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sufficient  to  show  in  what  manner  the  notion  of  dis- 
tance may  he  associated  with  mere  visual  feelings, 
that  in  themselves  originally  involve  no  notion  of  dis- 
tance :  as  the  words  of  a  language,  which,  in  them- 
selves, either  as  sounds  or  characters,  involve  no  rela- 
tion to  one  object  more  than  to  another,  become  in- 
stantly significant  of  particular  objects,  and  excite 
emotions  of  love  or  joy,  or  hate,  or  indignation,  like 
the  very  presence  of  some  living  friend  or  foe. 

It  has  been  very  justly  remarked,  that,  if  all  men 
had  uniformly  spoken  the  same  language,  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  it  would  bo  difficult  for  us  not  to 
think  that  there  is  a  natural  connexion  of  our  ideas 
and  the  words  which  we  use  to  denote  them ;  and  it 
is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  a  similar  illusion 
should  take  place  with  respect  to  what  may  be  tenned 

»the  universal  language  of  vision  ;  since,  in  the  case  of 
visual  perception,  all  men  may  be  truly  said  to  have 
the  same  language;  the  same  sensations  of  sight  being 
to  all  significant  of  magnitude  and  distance.     And  it 
is  well  that  the  judgments  which  we  form,  on  these 
important  points,  are  thus  prompt  and  spontaneous : 
for  if  we  had  to  wait  till  we  had  calculated  the  dis- 
tance and  magnitude  of  everything  around  us  by  a 
measurement  of  angles,  we  should  be  cut  off,  in  our 
optical  career,  before  we  could,  with  all  our  geometry, 
detennine  with  precision  whether  the  things  which 
we  needed  most,  or  the  objects  of  greatest  peril  to  us, 
were  ten  or  a  thousand  paces  distant,  and  whether 
they  were  of  the  bulk  of  a  molehill  or  of  a  mountain. 
A  miniature  image  of  the  objects  which  we  see,  is 
pictured  on  the  retina  in  an  inverted  position;  and 
though  an  image  is  pictured  in  each  eye,  we  see  not 
two  objects  but  one.     To  philosophers,  who  are  even 
more  expert  in  finding  mysteries  than  in  solving  them, 
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thia  aingle  viaion  of  the  erect  object,  frfltn  a 
inage  of  the  object  inverted,  has  nsBallj  jccuHid  ▼efy 
mysterioiis :  and  yet  there  is  reaOj  nothing  in  it  at  iH 
iny  -  toanj  one  who  hasIe.iniedto  eonaderkow 

mitt c  viaoal  perception  id  referable  to aflBodatioB. 

If  the  light  reflected  from  a  sia^  object  tnwNnt^fcy 
nSt  had  produced  not  two  merelj,  bat  two  tkooaaad 
separate  images  in  our  eyes*  erect  or  inveiteii,  or  in 
any  intermediate  degree  of  inclination,  the  Tisiial  feel- 
ing thnij  e:ccited,  however  complex,  would  still  hare 
flCOanpanied  the  tooch  of  a  single  object ;  and  if  only 
ft  bad  accompanied  it  uniformly,  the  single  obj 
wonid  have  been  suggested  by  it,  precLsely  in  the 
OHUioer  as  it  is  now  suggested  by  the  particolar 
tetHSmg  that  attends  the  present  double  inverted  image. 
To  thia  flnpi>osed  anomaly  in  the  language  of  visioii, 
a  parfect  analogy  is  to  be  found  in  the  most  obriou^ 
tme9  of  common  language.  The  two  words  he  conqHer- 
«Bf.  excite  exactly  the  same  notion  as  the  single  Latin 
irord  rhrtt ;  and  if  any  language  were  so  paraphrastic 
at  to  employ  ten  words  for  the  same  purpose,  there 
fponld  be  »o  great  reason  for  philosophic  wonder  at 
the  unity  of  the  notion  suggested  by  so  many  words. 
The  two  images  of  the  single  object,  in  the  arbitrary 
kngaage  of  visual  perception,  are,  as  it  were,  tw^J 
worda  mgnificant  of  one  notion.  ^| 

Whatever  the  simple  original  sensation  of  vision 
may  In*,  then,  it  is  capable  of  being  associated  with 
c»ther  notions,  so  as  to  become  significant  of  them. 
Hut  to  what  does  the  simple  original  sensation  itself 
amoont  ?     Is  it  mere  colour, — or  is  it  something  more  ? 

The  universal  opinion  of  philosophers  is,  that  it  is 
not  colour  merely  which  it  involves,  but  extension  also ; 
tliat  there  is  a  visible  figure,  as  well  as  a  tangible 
figure ;  and  that  the  visible  figure  involves,  in  our  in- 


stant  original  perception,  8U[>erficial  length ; 

as  the  tangible  figure,  which  we  learn  to  see,  niTolTes 

length,  breadth,  and  thicknesB. 

That  it  is  impossible  for  ug,  at  present,  to  sepaiatc; 
in  the  sensation  of  vision,  the  colour  from  the  exten- 
sioD,  I  admit ;  though  not  more  compleiely  impoeaUe, 
than  it  is  for  ub  to  look  on  the  thoneand  feet  of  a  mea- 
dow, and  to  perceive  only  the  small  inch  of  greemoi 
on  our  retina ;  and  the  one  impoe^ibility,  as  lOBdi  as 
the  other,  I  conceive  to  arise  only  from  intimate  as- 
sociation, subsequent  to  the  original  senatiooflof  oj^ 
Nor  do  I  deny,  that  a  certain  part  of  the  retina — 
which,  being  limited,  must  therefore  have  figure — ii» 
affected  by  the  rays  of  light  thst  fall  on  it,  as  a  certain 
breadth  of  nervous  expanse  is  affected  in  all  the  other 
organs.  I  contend  only,  that  the  perception  of  this 
limited  figure  of  the  portion  of  the  retina  affected,  does 
uot  enter  into  the  sensation  itself  more  than,  in  oar 
sensations  of  any  other  species,  there  i«  a  perception 
of  the  nervous  breadth  affected. 

The  immediate  perception  of  visible  figure  has  been 
assumed  as  indisputable,  rather  than  attepipted  to  be 
proved, — as,  before  the  time  of  Berkeley,  the  imme- 
diate visual  perception  of  distance,  and  of  the  three 
dimensions  of  matter,  was  suppo^d,  in  like  manner, 
to  be  without  any  need  of  proof ; — ^and  it  is,  therefore, 
impossible  to  refer  to  arguments  on  the  subject.  I 
presume,  however,  that  the  reasons  which  have  led  to 
this  belief  of  the  immediate  perception  of  a  figure 
termed  visible,  as  distinguished  from  that  tangible 
figure  which  we  learn  to  see,  are  the  following  two 
— ^the  only  reasons  which  I  can  even  imagine  : — that 
it  is  absolutely  impossible,  in  our  present  sensations 
of  sight,  to  separate  colour  from  extension  ;   and  that 
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there  are,  iu  fact,  a  cexxaJD  lenirth  and  breadth  of  the 
retina  ou  which  thf  light  falls. 

With  resjfect  to  the  first  of  these  argnmentB,  it  must 
)jh  admitted.  h\  those  who  contend  for  the  inmiediflte 
perception  of  yiaible  fiffure.  that  it  is  now  impoBBiUe 
for  u£  to  refer  to  our  original  feelings,  and  that  we  en 
Bpeak  with  absolute  eertaintr  only  of  onr  presEBt 
leeliiigs.  or.  at  least,  of  those  which  we  lemember  SB 
belonging  to  a  }»eriod  long  after  our  first  seiiBatioiis. 

What  may.  or  may  not.  haxe  been  originally  BeptF* 
able,  we  cannot,  then,  determine.  But  what,  even  now, 
ib  the  B]»ecies  of  extension  which  it  is  impossible  fixr 
ub.  iu  our  visual  }»erceptions.  to  separate  from  coloiir? 
lb  there  the  slightest  consciousness  of  a  percqiticiD  of 
viable  figure.  corresj»ondinc  with  the  affected  poztion 
of  the  retina  ■  or  is  not  the  superficial  magnitude,  asd 
tiie  only  magnitude  which  we  connect  with  oalouz,iB 
any  cbbe.  thf  very  sn^^erficial  magnitude  which  we  i/ena. 
taiigibie  :  a  maiinitude  that  does  not  depend  on  the 
diame;**!  of  the  retina,  but  is  variously  greater  or  leaBi 
oepeiidiiijL'  ciiJy  on  the  mafmit-ude  and  distance  of  the 

Tilt  Uiv:-*:  ieiiiirth  and  breadth,  then,  which  we  can- 
uo:  feepbrat-e  from  colour,  are  not  the  length  and 
biis»dii.  yf  tLt  ^suTi  termed  visible. — for  of  the  per- 
♦jejn-ioL  of  tiitse  limited  dimensions  we  haxe  no  cob- 
bc-iou<iii*;Sii, — h\n  the  lenirth  and  breadth  that  a»e  truly 
Usiij^ivi^  :  biid  tLere  is  not  a  sin^rle  momsit  of  tisqiI 
yi:ii;^'/ii'jL,  ill  wrieh  the  sliirhtest  evidence  is  avoided 
by  <j\is  'j'^idB^rio'dif&esB  of  that  difficulty  cf  sepazadon. 
wi^l  f«»pwi  Vj  tLf:  a^Tect-ed  pcirtion  of  the  expoise  ti 
iu*:  i^»>'iia^,  OL  y^'iXtii  the  supiposed  az^sumeait. as  to  the 
p<?r'>r;>im  *4  viiiol*:  figure,  is  founded. 

K  ^*iii  iLfr^  \LH  superficial  dimensions  of  kn^th  aad 
\jx^aAih.*'jfUW:ffjA  with  colour  in  vision,  were  thoeeof 
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the  figured  retina  affected,  and  were  necessarily  limited 
to  its  small  expanse,  there  would  still  be  no  greater 
impossibility  of  separating  the  colour  from  mere  length 
and  breadth  in  vision,  than  of  separating  it  from  the 
triple  dimensions  of  length,  breadth,  and  thickness ; 
and  the  argument,  therefore,  if  it  had  any  force,  would 
be  equally  applicable  to  these. 

I  open  my  eyes,  in  the  light  of  day,  with  a  wide 
landscape  around  me.  I  have  a  sensation,  or  percep- 
tion, of  varieties  of  colour,  and  of  all  the  dimensions 
of  matter.  I  cannot  separate  the  colour  from  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  trunk  of  a  large  oak  before 
me  ;  but  equally  impossible  is  it  for  me  to  separate  the 
colour  from  the  convexity  and  the  magnitude ;  and, 
from  this  equal  impossibility,  I  might  conclude,  with 
equal  force,  that  the  perception  of  the  convexity  and 
the  magnitude  is  immediate  and  original,  as  the  per- 
ception of  mere  length  and  breadth.  Where  all  things 
are  equal,  we  cannot  justly  deny  to  one  what  we  allow 
to  another.  He  who  affirms,  that,  in  looking  at  a 
sphere,  he  can  separate,  as  elements  of  his  sensation, 
the  colour  and  the  convexity,  may  be  allowed  to  use 
this  argument  of  impossibility,  as  proof  of  original  con- 
nexion,  in  the  other  case.  But  it  is  only  a  person  so 
privileged  by  nature — and  where  is  such  a  person  to 
be  found  ? — who  can  fairly  use  it. 

We  are  able,  indeed — not  while  we  continue  to  look 
at  the  sphere,  but  with  a  sort  of  mental  effort — after- 
wards to  separate  the  colour  from  the  convexity,  aud 
to  imagine  the  same  colour  united  with  any  other  sur- 
face, plane  or  concave :  the  reason  of  which  is  very 
evident.  Our  sensation  of  colour  has  not  been  uni- 
formly  associated  with  one  species  of  extension,  but 
with  all  its  varieties  ;  and  may,  therefore,  be  suggested 
in  possible  co-existence  with  all.     In  all  these  varieties, 


sver,  two  dimenaiona  have  beea  constantly  implied: 
>re,  the  aasociation  of  eoloar  with  these  h 
csniplete  and  indiaaolable.  If  every  aor^ce  in  oatnoe 
had  been  convex,  it  is  by  no  means 
we  ahould  have  found  the  aame  diffiealt]r« 
tag  to  aeporate  colour  ^m  eoavexity*  which 
And  in  attempting  to  separate  it  from  mere  lengtik  wmL 
breadth. 

It  ia  the  aame,  in  various  other  affections  d  ^ 
mind,  as  in  our  senaationa.  There  are  feelings  whkii 
we  cannot  separate  from  other  feelisgi^  aad  wiiidi»  we 
yet  know,  moat  have  been  originally  separate.  I  si^tt 
refer  to  the  ailent  growth  and  maturity  of  almo6fc  ewerf 
passion  of  which  the  mind  ia  snaceptible.  Bat  there 
is  sufficient  proof  even  in  affections  which  seem  instaii- 
taneona.  The  mother,  when  she  looks  at  her  bdbe^ 
cannot  behold  it  without  feelings  verv  differoit  from 
those  which  the  aame  form  and  colour,  in  another  tn- 
faot,  would  have  excited :  and  yet,  impossible  as  it  is 
to  separate,  in  this  case,  the  mere  visual  sensation  fixan 
that  emotion  of  happy  and  instant  fondness  which 
accompanies  it,  there  is  surely  no  natural  connexion 
of  the  emotion,  with  the  mere  length,  and  breadth, 
and  colour. 

The  impossibility  of  separating  the  sensation  of 
colour  from  the  notion  of  extension,  it  appears,  then, 
is  not  a  decisive  proof  of  an  original  connexion  of 
these;  for,  if  it  were  decisive,  it  would  prove  still 
more:  and  we  might,  from  this  alone,  assert,  with 
equal  confidence,  the  original  visual  perception  of  three 
dimensions  as  that  of  two,  and  of  the  magnitude  and 
figure,  which  we  term  tangible,  as  much  as  of  those 
which  we  have  chosen  to  term  visible.  It  is  surely 
as  little  possible  for  us,  when  we  open  our  eyes  on 
some  wide  and  magnificent  landscape,  to  separate  the 
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colour,  as  a.  mere  visual  sensation,  from  the  field,  the 
mountain,  the  forest,  the  stream,  the  sky,  aa  to  sepa- 
rate it  from  the  half  inch,  or  inch  of  our  retina,  of  the 
perception  of  which  we  have  no  oonacsMMflBesB  in  any 
case ;  and  it  is  too  much  for  thoee  who  demj  the  bn. 
mediate  perception  of  those  greater  magnilBdeB  to 
urge,  in  proof  of  the  necessary  original  perception  of 
this  inch  or  half  inch,  what,  if  valid  in  any  reelect, 
must  establish  no  less  the  proposition  which  they  deny 
than  the  proposition  which  they  affirm. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  there  is  truly  a  certain  figure 
of  the  part  of  the  retina  on  which  the  light  falls.     The 
fact  is  undeniable.     But  the  question  is,  not  whether 
such  a  figure  exist,  but  whether  the  perception  of  the 
figure  necessarily  form  a  part  of  the  sensation.     The 
brain,  and  nervous  system  in  general,  are  of  a  certain 
form,  when  they  are  affected  in  any  manner.     But  it 
does  not,  therefore,  follow,  as  the  fact  sufficiently 
shows,  that  the  knowledge  of  this  form  constitutes 
any  part  of  the  changeful  feeling  of  the  moment.     To 
confine  ourselves,  however,  to  the  mere  senses:  it  is 
not  in  the  organ  of  sight  only  that  the  nervous  matter 
is  of  a  certain  shape ;  it  is  expanded  into  some  shape 
or  other,  in  every  organ.     When  the  whole,  or  a  part, 
therefore,  of  the  olfactory  organ,  is  affected  by  the  rays 
of  odour,  if  I  may  so  term  them,  we  might,  with  ex- 
actly the  same  ground  for  our  belief,  suppose,  that  the 
knowledge  of  a  certain  extension  must  accompany  the 
fragrance,  because  a  certain  nervous  expanse  is,  in  this 
case,  affected,  as  that  the  notion  of  a  certain  extension 
must,  for  the  same  reason,  and  for  the  same  reason 
alone,  accompany  the  sensation  of  colour.     It  is  be- 
cause the  same  light  which  acts  upon  the  organ  of  one 
person  may  be  made  visible  to  another,  that  we  con- 
ceive it  more  peculiarly  to  be  figured,  as  it  were,  on 
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tlie  '.ler^oius  ^x'^>£uis&  tumi  it  is  not  in  itself  truly 
oion*  iir^utyi  'iuui  :iie  inmber  «it'  co-exi^ix^  particles 
of  lULoiir.  vaiL'ii  u&*jr  "^e  lerve  'if  sni^  We  cannot 
0!diilur  rile  ^amoies  .'i  Mionr.  lowew.  aeti^  on  the 
uu^tnl  if  my  ine.  Bii:.  -viien  rhe  ejre  is  diasected 
tniiu  irs  jrur.  ve  :uil  ?<iow  ihe  imaee  of  a  Imninoiu 
body  iisciucriy  i'r!a.ei  ipoa  die  letma.  We,  the 
oinsi'n'yre  .>f  u:e  iiaB«!?*-*Te*x  eye.  have  tins  a  dearer 
TiDCiDn  ot  Tiio  .eu:^  .ma  jr^aiith.  of  tdie  nerrons  mat- 
tiT  .itf\vtO'i  u  :ue  jne  nee  tiiaa  in  the  other.  Bat 
it  IS  nuG  .11  Tiio  d;&<a<e'..t^i  eye  diac  yioon  takes  place i 
ikttd  :li^  riio  j'-*!!:;  ^^~^  iiL\L  liie  jrizui  nostrils  are  alike 
»({V.\*tv>d  :ii  -iu>n>  Tuuui  -nji  iiiyHtiaL  point,  we  must 
Aiin'ly  .kuitiir.  Tii^i.:.  n  lorii  .rkies.  tad  in  both  cases 
r«^u.iIK.  .h  v'l'cruL'^  .euvT'^  ^d  jcskich.  are  affected,  and 
tlirtt  thort'  *  i:i  .unicTijr-  iirip*  is  3tiIt  as  a  Yinble 
HA;mv.  V'lo  ■tu'."*'  -rsvT.^Llir^  jf  zhn  imaee  to  another 
l»rr?i\Mi  oiwi:ti*c  ilr^T  ~:ie  1:1-1^?  jf  Tae  oczanic  affection 
it.«\'U'  ti»  rito  ?^'«i.  •..  'ir  •:  ;:—L*uil.  If  lie  ol&etorr  figure 
l>o  not  tuvv-sRir'!*  iv.-.  iiirrajiei  -vTin.  i>t»  perception  of 
«'\l\'usivMu  c'.'v.-ri*  ^  !o  jrr.Ui??^  ri4=*:cL  -e  priori,  to  snp- 
|M»»o  thrtJ  w"\tr  $  rv.'nic'i  Tiie  ~-js.":uf  ^zvre,  which  is 
iiolluti^  uvor*/  :!m:!  jt  s,n  liiz  iJ5:'jTn>:ii  vfa  nemMisez- 
|MUtM\  d;o;;M  '.v  iv.v.vT:.rit:_'T«i  -vtll  'JL-t  knowledge  ci 
I  ho  |vnt  of  t>s'  r^r.  fc*  ii^ivTf-i 

Tliow*  rtjxr.r,:,-?:^  ";-:  vv  -;••:.  iifujiri  iLey  seem  to  me 
fu  inv;i\\sinto  vV*vy";-Tvv-  ::•:  liL-j  ^zvrunents  which  I 
•'iiu  iins^ino  5»>  \-  -^.r^:*,;  -.x  sLT'>:n  of  our  original 
piMoopiivM)  »M*  f^v.Ti'  >T  ::.:-  ;-Trf.  iiTf  iprsaiiTe only.  But 
ilii'io  in  rtlso  rt  isvs;i-.Vi  ir.:i.TL-:ii.  "wiicii  seems  to  me 
tnily  ilivisixo.  ;^^;r.si  \:.'i  sOLTOJisei  neMSsarr  percep 
ti«»u  j»f  viNihlo  tiii;:n\  :r,A3  -.:  izLjiitrs  the  blending  erf 
thiii^H  wWuAx  oAnnot  K^  Ki-D Ji-j.  If  the  mere  Tisual 
ik.'MH:Llion  of  c*<>1our  iiv.jiiT.  in  iiseiil  no  figure,  I  can 
coucc'ivo  it,  to  bo  Mcndcvi  with  aoy  fignre ;  but  not  so 
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if  it  imply,  in  itself,  a  fixed  definite  figure,  so  essential 
to  the  very  sensation  of  the  colouir,  that,  without  it, 
the  colour  could  not  for  a  single  moment  be  perceived. 
During  the  whole  time,  then,  in  which  I  am  gazing 
on  a  wide  landscape,  there  is,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  those  who  contend  for  the  necessary  perception  of 
visible  figure,  not  colour  merely,  but  a  certain  small 
coloured  expanse  of  definite  outline  constantly  per- 
ceived, since,  without  this,  colour  itself  could  not  be  per- 
ceived ;  and,  during  all  this  time,  there  is  also  a  notion 
of  a  figure  of  a  very  different  kind,  of  three  dimensions, 
and  of  magnitude  almost  infinitely  greater,  combined, 
not  with  colour  merely,  but  with  the  same  coloured 
expanse.     There  must,  therefore,  be  some   possible 
combination  of  these  forms  and  magnitudes,  since  it  is 
the  colour  which  we  perceive  that  is  blended  with  the 
tangible  magnitudes  suggested.     Now,  though  there 
are  certain  feelings  which  may  co-exist  and  unite,  it 
appears  to  me  that  there  are  others  which  cannot  be 
so  blended.     1  may  combine,  for  example,  my  notion 
of  a  plane  or  convex  surface,  with  my  notion  of  white- 
ness or  blueness,  liardness  or  softness,  roughness  or 
smoothness ;  but  I  cannot  blend  my  notions  of  these 
two  surfaces,  the  plane  and  the  convex,  as  one  surface, 
both  plane  and  convex,  more  than  I  can  think  of  a 
whole  which  is  less  than  a  fraction  of  itself,  or  a  square, 
of  which  the  sides  are  not  equal,  and  the  angles  equal 
only  to  three  right  angles.     The  same  blue  or  w^liite 
surface  cannot  appear  to  me,  then,  at  once  plane  and 
convex,  as  it  must  do  if  there  be  a  visible  figure  of  one 
exact  outline  co-existing  with  the  tactual  figure  which 
is  of  a  different  outline ;  nor,  even  though  the  surface 
were  in  both  cases  plane,  can  it  appear  to  me,  at  the 
same  moment,  half  an  inch  square  and  many  feet 
square.     All  this  must  be  done,  however,  as  often  as 
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we  open  our  eyes,  if  there  be  truly  any  pooeption  of 
visible  figure  co-exiating  with  the  mere  suggestions  of 
touch.  The  visible  figure  of  the  sphere,  on  wliieh  I 
fix  my  gaze,  is  said  to  be  a  plane  of  two  dimenaoiu 
inseparable  from  colour,  and  this  inseparable  colofor 
must  yet  be  combined  with  the  sphere,  which  I  per- 
ceive distinctly  to  be  convex.  According  to  the  com- 
mon theory,  therefore,  it  is  at  once,  to  my  perception, 
convex  and  plane ;  and  if  the  sphere  be  a  large  one^ 
it  is  perceived,  at  the  same  moment,  to  be  a  eqihere  (rf 
many  feet  in  diameter,  and  a  plane  circular  sur&ce  of 
the  diameter  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  The  asBertion 
of  so  strange  a  combination  of  incongruities  woold, 
indeed,  require  some  powerful  arguments  to  justify  it: 
yet  it  has  been  asserted,  not  merely  without  positiTe 
evidence,  as  if  not  standing  in  need  of  any  proo^  but 
in  absolute  opposition  to  our  consciouaiess ;  and  the 
only  arguments  which  we  can  even  imagine  to  be 
urged  for  it,  are,  as  we  have  seen,  of  no  weight,  or 
would  tend  as  much  to  prove  the  original  visual  per- 
ception of  tangible  figures,  as  of  the  figure  that  is 
termed  visible. 

Is  it  not  at  least  more  probable,  therefore,  that 
though,  like  the  particles  of  odour  when  they  act  upon 
our  nostrils,  the  rays  of  light  affect  a  portion  of  the 
retina,  so  as  to  produce  on  it  an  image,  which,  if  the 
eye  were  separated  from  its  orbit,  and  its  coats  dis- 
sected, might  be  a  distinct  visible  figure  to  the  eye  ai 
another  observer;  this  figure  of  the  portion  of  the 
retina  affected,  enters  as  little  into  the  simple,  original 
sensation  of  sight,  as  the  figure  of  the  portion  of  the 
olfactory  nervous  expanse,  when  it  is  affected,  entexs 
into  the  sensations  of  smell? — and  that,  when  the  simple 
affection  of  sight  is  blended  with  the  ideas  of  sugges- 
tion, in  what  are  termed  the  acquired  perceptions  of 
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TisHHi,  an;  for  exHiffe,  is  tbe  pereepiMB  of  a  iiffcut, 
it  is  eoloar  od^  nAidb  a  Uesded  rniA  ^tlus^tam^ 
Texiij,  and  aot  a  wnW  cotuared  pbnef — niocli  ssdl 
eolonied  plaae  bemg  ■eeeEBuihr  EiBited  m  exIcHt  and 
fonn,  so  as  mewer  to  be  lai<§!er  tkaa  tbe  ictiu  itselC 
cannot  Uend  with  lancMS  Cbisb  a»d  Magaiiades.  and 
whidi,  if  it  eoald  eien  Iw  flqiposed  to  eoBStitBte  a  pait 
of  the  eoBYexitj  of  sphere  pcramd  bv  a&  still  coaM 
not  dilliiBe  its  own  Inaited  and  iiiKpMalde  eolovr  over 
the  whcde  magaitude  of  fhe  ipheie. 

I  hare  stated  to  job  mj  owb  opinion  with  respect 
to  YiaiUe  figoie ;  an  opinion  vdiidi,  to  n^j-sel^  I  eonfess 
appears  almost  rrrtain,  or  at  least  &r  mwe  probaUe 
than  the  oipimfm  geneaStj  entertained,  that  has  no 
eTidenoe  in  omr  eonseioosneas  at  anjr  one  moment  <^ 
Tision  to  sappoit  it.  Bot,  on  sabjects  of  this  kind, 
which  are  in  themsdres  so  Tnj  subtle,  and  th^^ore  so 
liable  to  error,  I  most  beg  joo,  at  all  times,  and  espe- 
cially when  the  opposite  sentim«it  has  the  authority  of 
general  belieC  to  consida*  an j  opinion  which  I  may 
submit  to  yon,  as  offered  more  to  yonr  reflection  than 
for  your  passiTC  adoption  of  it.  If  I  wish  you,  rere- 
rently,  indeed,  bat  still  fineely,  to  weigh  the  CTidence 
of  doctrines  of  philo80{Ay,  which  are  ssmctioned  eren 
by  the  greatest  names  of  erery  age,  I  mnst  wish  yon 
still  more,  becaose  it  wiU  be  still  more  your  daty,  to 
weigh  well  the  evidmioe  of  opinions  that  come  to  yon 
with  no  other  authority  than  that  of  one  very  foUible 
individnaL 

In  looking  back  on  the  senses  which  we  have  been 
considering,  what  a  boundless  field  do  we  seem  already 
to  haye  been  endeayouring  to  traverse !  and  how 
admirable  would  the  mind  have  been,  even  though  it 
had  been  capable  of  no  other  office  than  that  of  repre- 
senting, in  the  union  of  all  its  sensations,  as  in  a  living 
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mirror  of  the  universe,  the  splendid  conceptions  of  tie 
great  Being  who  formed  it ;  or  rather,  of  creating 
anew  in  itself,  that  very  universe  which  it  represents 
and  admires ! 

Such  is  the  power  of  the  senses ;  of 

"  senses,  that  inherit  earth  and  heavens:, 


Enjoy  the  varioua  riches  Nature  yielJs; — 
Far  nobler,  give  tho  riclies  they  enjoy; 
Give  taste  to  fruits,  and  harmony  to  groves, 
Their  radiant  beams  to  gold  and  gold*s  bright  sire ; 
Take  In  at  ouce  the  landscape  of  the  world. 
At  a  email  inlet,  which  a  grain  might  close, 
And  half  create  the  wondrous  world  they  see. 
But  fur  the  magic  organ's  powerful  charm. 
Earth  were  a  rude,  uncoloured  chaos  fitill ; — 
Like  Miltou's  Eve,  when  gazing  on  the  lake, 
Mau  makea  the  matchless  image,  man  admires."  ' 


LECTURE  XXX. 


History  of  Opinions  regarding  Perception. 

Gentlemen,  in  my  last  Lecture  I  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion my  remarks  on  Vision,  with  an  inquiry  into 
the  justuess  of  the  universal  belief,  that,  in  the  per- 
ception of  objects  by  this  sense,  there  are  two  modi- 
fications of  extension,  a  visible  as  well  as  a  tangible 
figure ;  the  one  originally  and  immediately  perceived 
by  the  eye,  the  other  suggested  by  former  experience. 
I  stated,  at  considerable  length,  some  arguments 
which  induce  me  to  believe,  in  opposition  to  the  uni- 
versal doctrine,  that,  in  what  are  termed  the  acquired 
perceptions  of  sight,  there  is  not  this  union  of  two 

*  Young's  Night  Thoughts,  VL  v.  420-427,  423-430,  and  435- 
436. 


separate  figures  of  different  dimensions,  which  cannot 
be  combined  with  each  other,  more  than  the  mathe- 
matical conceptions  of  a  square  and  a  circle  can  be 
combined  in  the  conception  of  one  simple  figure  ;  that 
the  original  sensations  of  colour,  though,  like  the 
sensations  of  smell  or  taste,  and  every  other  species 
of  sensation  arising  from  affections  of  definite  portions 
of  nervous  substance,  do  not  involve  the  perception  of 
this  definite  outline,  more  than  mere  fragrance  or 
sweetness,  but  that  the  colour  is  perceived  by  us  as 
figured,  only  in  consequence  of  being  blended  by  inti- 
mate associations  with  the  feelings  commonly  ascribed 
to  touch.  Philosophers  indeed  have  admitted,  or  at 
leaat  must  admit,  that  we  have  no  consciousness  of 
that  which  they  yet  suppose  to  be  constantly  taking 
place,  and  that  the  only  figure  which  does  truly  seem 
to  us,  in  vision,  to  be  combined  with  colour,  is  that 
which  they  term  tangible ;  that,  for  example,  we  can- 
not look  at  a  coloured  sphere,  of  four  feet  diameter, 
v/itbout  perceiving  a  coloured  figure,  which  is  that  of 
a  sphere  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  not  a  plane  circular 
surface  of  the  diameter  of  half  an  inch ;  yet,  though 
We  liave  no  consciousness  of  perceiving  any  such  email 
coloured  circle,  and  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
such  a  perception  takes  place,  they  still  contend, 
without  any  evidence  wliatever,  that  we  see  at  every 
moment  what  we  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  seen,  • 
After  our  very  full  discussion  of  the  general  pheno- 
mena of  perception,  as  common  to  all  our  senses,  and 
^3  peculiarly  modified  in  the  different  tribes  of  our 
sensations,  I  might  now  quit  a  subject,  to  which  its 
primary  interest,  as  the  origin  of  our  knowledge,  has 
led  me  to  pay,  perhaps,  a  disproportionate  attention, 
fiut  beside  the  theories,  to  the  consideration  of  which 
^^^  general  inquiry  has  incidentally  led  us,  there  are 
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some  hypothetical  opinions  on  the  subject,  of  which  it 
is  necessary  that  you  should  know  at  least  the  out- 
line; not  because  they  throw  any  real  light  on  the 
phenomena  of  perception,  but  because,  extravagantly 
hypothetical  as  they  are,  they  are  yet  the  opinions  of 
philosophers,  whose  eminence,  in  other  respects, 
renders  indispensable  some  slight  knowledge  even  of 
their  very  errors. 

In  reviewing  these  hypotheses,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  call  your  attention  to  that  doctrine  of  causation, 
which  I  before  illustrated  at  great  length,  and  which 
I  trust,  therefore,  I  may  safely  take  for  granted  that 
you  have  not  forgotten. 

In  sensation,  I  consider  the  feeling  of  the  mind  to 
be  the  simple  effect  of  the  presence  of  the  object ;  or, 
at  least,  of  some  change  which  the  presence  of  the 
object  produces  in  the  sensorial  organ.  The  object 
has  the  power  of  aifecting  the  mind ;  the  mind  is  sus- 
ceptible of  being  affected  by  the  object :  that  is  to 
say,  when  the  organ,  in  consequence  of  the  presence 
of  the  external  object,  exists  in  a  certain  state,  the 
affection  of  the  mind  immediately  follows.  If  the 
object  were  absent  in  any  particular  case,  the  mind 
would  not  exist  in  the  state  which  constitutes  the 
sensation  produced  by  it ;  and,  if  the  susceptibility  of 
the  mind  had  been  different,  the  object  might  have 
existed  as  now  without  any  subsequent  sensation. 
In  all  this  series  of  mere  changes,  or  affections,  iu 
consequence  of  certain  other  preceding  changes  or 
affections,  though  a  part  of  the  series  be  material  and 
another  part  mental,  there  is  truly,  as  I  have  repeat- 
edly remarked  to  you,  no  more  mystery  than  in  any 
other  series  of  changes,  in  which  the  series  is  not  in 
matter  and  mind  successively,  but  exclusively  in  one 
or  the  other.     There  is  a  change  of  state  of  one  sub- 
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stance,  in  consequence  of  a  change  of  some  sort  in 
another  substance  ;  and  this  mere  sequence  of  change 
after  change  is  all  which  we  know  in  either  case. 
The  same  Almighty  Being  who  formed  the  various 
substances  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  matter, 
formed  also  the  substance  to  which  we  give  the  name 
of  mind ;  and  the  qualities  with  which  he  endowed 
them,  for  those  gracious  ends  which  he  intended  them 
to  answer,  are  mere  susceptibilities  of  change,  by 
which,  in  certain  circumstances,  they  begin  immedi- 
ately to  exist  in  different  states.  The  weight  of  a 
body  is  its  tendency  to  other  bodies,  varying  accord- 
ing to  the  masses  and  distances :  in  this  instance  the 
quality  may  be  said  to  be  strictly  material.  The 
greenness  or  redness  ascribed  to  certain  rays  of  light, 
are  words  expressive  merely  of  changes  that  arise  in 
the  mind  when  these  rays  are  present  on  the  retina ; 
in  this  case,  the  quality,  though  ascribed  to  the 
material  rays  as  antecedent,  involves  the  consideration 
of  a  certain  change  of  state  in  the  mind  which  they 
affect.  But  the  greenness  or  redness,  though  involv- 
ing the  consideration  both  of  mind  affected  and  mat- 
ter affecting,  is  not  less  conceivable  by  us  as  a  quality 
of  matter  than  the  weight,  which  also  involves  the 
consideration  of  two  substances,  affecting  and  affected, 
though  both  go  under  the  name  of  matter  alone.  All 
the  sequences  of  phenomena  are  mysterious,  or  none 
are  so. 

It  is  wonderful  that  the  presence  of  a  loadstone 
should  cause  a  piece  of  iron  to  approach  it ;  and  that 
the  presence  of  the  moon,  in  different  parts  of  the 
heavens,  should  be  continually  altering  the  relative 
tendencies  of  all  the  particles  of  our  earth.  In  like 
manner,  it  is  indeed  wonderful  that  a  state  of  our 
bodily  organs  should  be  followed  by  a  change  of  state 
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of  the  mind,  or  a  state  of  our  mind  by  a  change  of  state 
of  our  bodily  organs ;  but  it  is  not  more  wonderful 
than  that  matter  should  act  on  distant  matter,  or  that 
one  affection  of  the  mind  should  be  followed  by  another 
affection  of  the  mind,  since  all  which  we  know  in  eitiier 
case,  when  matter  acts  upon  matter,  or  when  it  acts 
upon  mind,  is,  that  a  certain  change  of  one  substance 
has  followed  a  certain  change  of  another  substance : 
a  change  which,  in  all  circumstances  exactly  similar, 
it  is  expected  by  us  to  follow  again.  We  have  ex- 
perience of  this  sequence  of  changes  alike  in  both 
cases ;  and,  but  for  experience,  we  could  not  in  either 
case  have  predicted  it. 

This  view  of  causation,  however, — as  not  more  un- 
intelligible in  the  reciprocal  sequences  of  events  in 
matter  and  mind  than  in  their  separate  sequences, — 
could  not  occur  to  philosophers  while  they  retained 
tlieir  mysterious  belief  of  secret  links,  connecting  every 
observed  antecedent  with  its  observed  consequent; 
since  mind  and  matter  seemed,  by  their  very  nature, 
unsusceptible  of  any  such  common  bondage.  A  pecu- 
liar difficulty,  therefore,  as  you  may  well  suppose,  was 
felt  in  the  endeavour  to  account  for  their  mutual  suc- 
cessions of  phenomena,  which  vanishes  when  the  neces- 
sity of  any  connecting  links  in  causation  is  shown  to 
be  falsely  assumed. 

In  their  views  of  perception,  therefore,  as  a  mental 
effect  produced  by  a  material  cause,  philosophers  ap- 
pear to  have  been  embarrassed  by  two  great  difficul- 
ties :  the  production  of  this  effect  by  remote  objects, 
as  when  we  look  at  the  sun  and  stars  in  their  almost 
inconceivable  distances  above  our  heads ;  and  the  pro- 
duction of  this  effect  by  a  substance,  which  has  no 
common  property  that  renders  it  capable  of  being 
linked  with  the  mind  in  the  manner  supposed  to  be 
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ry  for  causation.  These  two  supposed  ditScul- 
ties  appear  to  me  to  have  led  to  all  the  wild  hypotheses 
that  have  been  advanced  with  respect  to  perception. 

The  former  of  these  difficulties, — in  the  remoteness 
of  the  object  perceived, — even  though  the  principle  had 
not  been  false  which  supposes  that  a  change  cannot 
take  place  in  any  substance  in  consequence  of  the 
change  of  position  of  a  distant  object, — a  principle 
which  the  gravitation  of  every  atom  disproves, — arose, 
it  is  evident,  from  false  views  of  the  real  objects  of 
perception.  It  was  on  this  account  that  I  was  at 
some  pains,  when  we  entered  on  our  inquiry  into  the 
nature  of  perception,  to  show  the  futility  of  the  dis- 
tinction which  is  made  of  objects  that  act  immediately 
on  the  senses,  and  those  which  act  on  them  througli 
a  medium  :  the  medium,  in  this  case,  as  light  in  vision, 
and  the  vibrating  air  in  sound,  being  the  real  object  of 
the  particular  sense ;  and  the  reference  to  a  more  re- 
mote object  being  the  result  not  of  the  simple  original 
sensation,  but  of  knowledge  previously  acquired. 

The  mistake  as  to  the  real  object  of  perception,  and 
the  supposed  difficulty  of  action  at  a  distance,  must 
have  had  very  considerable  influence  in  producing  the 
Peripatetic  doctrine  of  perception  by  species,  of  which 
the  cumbrous  machineiy  seems  to  have  been  little  more 
than  a  contrivance  for  destroying,  as  it  were,  the  dis- 
tance between  the  senses  and  the  objects  that  were 
supposed  to  act  on  them.  According  to  this  doc- 
trine, every  object  is  continually  throwing  off  certain 
shadowy  films  or  resemblances  of  itself,  which  may  be 
directly  present  to  our  organs  of  sense,  at  whatever 
distance  the  objects  may  be  from  which  they  flowed. 
These  species  or  phantasms,  the  belief  of  the  separate 
existence  of  which  must  have  been  greatly  favoured 
by  another  tenet  of  the  same  school,  with  respect  to 
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form  as  essentially  distinct  from  the  matter  with  which 
it  is  united,  were  supposed  to  be  transmitted,  in  a  man- 
ner which  there  was  no  great  anxiety  to  explain,  to 
the  brain  and  to  the  mind  itseK.  I  need  not  detaO  to 
you  the  process  by  which  these  sensible  species,  through 
the  intervention  of  what  were  termed  the  active  and 
passive  intellect,  were  said  to  become  at  last  intelli- 
gible species,  so  as  to  be  objects  of  our  understanding. 
It  is  with  the  mere  sensitive  part  of  the  process  that 
we  have  at  present  any  concern ;  and  in  this,  of  itself 
there  is  suflBcient  absurdity,  without  tracing  all  the 
further  modifications  of  which  the  absurdity  is  capable, 
if  I  may  speak  so  lightly  of  follies  that  have  a  name 
which,  for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  was  the  most 
venerable  of  human  names,  to  pass  them  current  as 
wisdom,  and  which  were  received  and  honoured  as 
wisdom  by  the  wise  of  so  many  generations. 

I  cannot  pay  you  so  very  poor  a  compliment,  as  to 
suppose  it  necessary  to  employ  a  single  moment  of  your 
time  in  confuting  what  is  not  only  a  mere  hypothesis, 
(and  an  hypothesis  which  leaves  all  the  real  difficulties 
of  perception  precisely  as  before,)  but  which,  even  as 
an  hypothesis,  is  absolutely  inconceivable.  If  vision 
had  been  our  only  sense,  we  might  perhaps  have  un- 
derstood, at  least,  what  was  meant  by  the  species  that 
directly  produce  our  visual  images.  But  what  is  the 
phantasm  of  a  sound  or  an  odour  ?  or  what  species  is 
it  which  at  one  moment  produces  only  the  feeling  of 
cold,  or  hardness,  or  figure,  when  a  knife  is  pressed 
against  us,  and  the  next  moment,  when  it  penetrates 
the  skin,  the  pain  of  a  cut  ?  The  knife  itself  is  ex- 
actly the  same  unaltered  knife,  when  it  is  merely 
pressed  against  the  hand,  and  when  it  produces  the 
incision  ;  and  the  difference  therefore,  in  the  two  cases, 
must  arise,  not  from  any  species  which  it  is  constantly 
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throwing  oflf,  since  these  would  be  the  sanfie  at  every 
moment,  but  from  some  state  of  difference  in  the  mere 
nerves  affected. 

I  fear,  however,  that  I  have  already  fallen  into  the 
folly  which  I  professed  to  avoid — the  folly  of  attempt- 
ing to  confute  what,  considered  in  itself,  is  not  wor- 
thy of  being  seriously  confuted,  and  scarcely  worthy 
even  of  being  proved  to  be  ridiculous.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  in  justice  to  its  author,  that 
the  doctrine  of  perception  by  intermediate  phantasms 
is  not  a  single  opinion  alone,  but  a  part  of  a  system 
of  opinions ;  and  that  there  are  many  errors,  which,  if 
considered  singly,  appear  too  extravagant  for  the 
assent  of  any  rational  mind,  that  lose  mnch  of  this 
extravagance,  by  combination  vrith  other  errors  as 
extravagant.  Whatever  difficulties  the  hypothesis  of 
species  involved,  it  at  least  seemed  to  remove  the 
supposed  difficulty  of  perception  at  a  distance,  and, 
by  the  half  spiritual  tenuity  of  the  sensible  images, 
seemed  also  to  afford  a  sort  of  intermediate  link  for 
the  connexion  of  matter  with  mind ;  thus  appearing 
to  obviate,  or  at  least  to  lessen,  the  two  great  diffi- 
culties which  I  suppose  to  have  given  occasion  to  the 
principal  hypotheses  on  this  subject. 

When  the  doctrine  of  species,  as  modified,  in  the 
dark  and  barren  age  of  Dialectics,  by  all  the  addi- 
tional absurdities  which  the  industrious  sagacity  of  the 
schoolmen  could  give  to  it,  had  at  length  lost  that 
empire  which  it  never  should  have  possessed,  the  ori- 
ginal difficulty  of  accounting  for  perception,  remained 
as  before.  If  the  cause  was  to  be  linked,  in  some 
manner  or  other,  with  its  effect,  how  was  matter,  so  dif- 
ferent in  all  its  properties,  to  be  connected  with  mind? 

The  shortest  possible  mode  of  obviating  this  diffi- 
culty was,  by  denying  that  any  direct  causation  what- 
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«»er  look  place  between  our  mind  and  our  bodily 
organs ;  and  hence  uoee  the  system  of  occasional 
causes,  as  inniilniiii  T  bj  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  followers  of  Des  Cartes, — a  system  which  sup- 
posed that  there  is  no  direct  agency  of  our  mind  on 
matter,  or  of  nnller  on  our  mind ;  that  we  are  as 
little  capable  of  mOTing  our  own  limbs  by  our  yolition, 
as  of  moving,  by  oar  Tolition,  the  limbs  of  any  other 
person :  as  little  capable  of  perceiring  the  rays  of 
light  that  have  entered  our  own  eyes,  as  the  rays 
which  have  fallen  on  any  other  eyes;  that  our  per- 
ception or  Yoluntary  movement  is  therefore  to  be 
rcfcirod,  in  everr  case,  to  the  immediate  agency  of 
the  Deity ;  the  pies«Bce  of  rays  of  light  within  our 
ejo  being  the  mere  occasion  on  which  the  Deity  him- 
self titrecti?  our  mind  with  vision,  as  our  desire  of  mov- 
ing our  limbs  is  the  mere  occasion  on  which  the  Deity 
liitnsolf  puts  our  limbs  in  motion. 

It  is  of  so  much  importance  to  have  a  full  con\ic< 
tion  of  the  dependence  of  all  events  on  the  great  source 
of  Being,  that  it  is  necessary  to  strip  the  doctrine,  as 
nuioh  as  jH">&sible,  of  everything  truly  objectionable, 
lest,  in  nlumdoning  what  is  objectionable,  we  should 
be  tempted  to  abandon  also  the  important  truth  as- 
sociated with  it.  The  power  of  God  is  so  magnificent 
in  itself,  that  it  is  only  when  we  attempt  to  add  to  it 
in  our  conception,  that  we  run  some  risk  of  degrading 
what  it  must  always  be  impossible  for  us  to  elevate. 

That  the  changes  which  take  place,  whether  in 
mind  or  in  matter,  are  all  ultimately  resolvable  into 
the  will  of  the  Deity,  who  formed  alike  the  spiritual 
and  material  system  of  the  universe,  making  the  earth 
a  habitation  worthy  of  its  noble  inhabitant,  and  mae 
an  inhabitant  almost  worthy  of  that  scene  of  dirine 
magnificence  in  which  he  is  placed,  is  a  truth  as  con- 
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viucmg  io  oar  reason  w  it  is  deiigfatfol  to  oar  devx>- 
tion.  What  confidence  do  we  fed  in  oar  jot  at  the 
thought  of  the  Eternal  Being  from  whom  it  flowa  S8 
if  the  very  thought  gave  at  once  security  and  aanctity 
to  our  delight ;  and  how  consolatoir,  in  cor  little 
hour  of  suffering,  to  think  of  Him  who  wills  our  hap- 
piness, and  who  knows  how  to  produce  it,  eyen  from 
sorrow  itself,  by  that  power  which  called  li^t  firom 
the  original  darkness,  and  still  seems  to  call,  oat  of  a 
similar  gloom,  the  sunshine  of  every  morning.  Every 
joy  thus  becomes  gratitude ;  every  sorrow  resignation. 
The  eye  which  looks  to  Heaven  seems,  when  it  turns 
again  to  the  scenes  of  earth,  to  bring  down  with  it  a 
purer  radiance*  like  the  very  beaming  of  the  presence 
of  the  Divinity,  which  it  sheds  on  every  object  on 
which  it  gazes, — a  light 

"  That  gilds  all  forms 
l!l0iratml,  in  the  raat  and  the  minute ; 
The  onambigTioas  footstepe  of  the  God 
IVTio  gives  its  lustre  to  an  insect's  wing. 
And  wheels  His  throne  upon  the  rolling  worlds." ' 

That  the  Deity,  in  this  sense,  as  the  Creator  of  the 
world,  and  wilier  of  all  those  great  ends  which  the 
laws  of  the  universe  accomplish,  is  the  author  of 
the  physical  changes  which  take  place  in  it,  is  then 
most  true ;  as  it  is  most  true  also,  that  the  same 
Power  who  gave  the  universe  its  laws,  can,  for  the 
particular  purposes  of  his  providence,  vary  these  at 
pleasure.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
objects  which  he  has  made,  surely  for  some  end,  have, 
as  made  by  him,  no  eflBcacy,  no  power  of  being  instru- 
mental to  his  own  great  purpose,  merely  because 
whatever  power  they  can  be  supposed  to  have,  must 
have  been  derived  from  the  Fountain  of  all  power.  It 
'  Cowpets  Task,  Book  V.  v.  810-814. 
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is,  indeed,  only  as  possessing  tliis  power  that  we  know 
them  to  exist ;  and  their  powers,  which  the  doctrine 
of  occasional  causes  would  destroy  altogether,  are, 
relatively  to  us,  their  whole  existence.  It  is  by  af- 
fecting us  that  they  are  known  to  us.  Such  is  the 
nature  of  the  mind,  and  of  light,  for  example,  that 
light  cannot  be  present,  or,  at  least,  the  sensorial 
organ  cannot  exist  in  a  certain  state,  in  consequence 
of  its  presence,  without  that  instant  affection  of  mind 
which  constitutes  vision.  If  light  have  not  this  power 
of  affecting  ua  with  sensation,  it  is,  with  respect  to  us, 
nothing,  for  we  know  it  only  as  the  cause  of  the  visual 
affection.  That  which  excites  in  us  the  feelings  of 
extension,  resistance,  and  all  the  qualities  of  matter, 
is  matter ;  and  to  suppose  that  there  is  nothing,  with- 
out us,  which  excites  these  feelings,  is  to  suppose 
that  there  is  no  matter  without,  as  far  as  we  are  cap- 
able of  forming  any  conception  of  matter.  The  sys- 
tem of  occasional  causes  seems,  therefore,  to  be  only 
a  more  awkward  and  complicated  modification  of  the 
system  of  Berkeley ;  for  aa  the  Deity  is,  in  this  sys- 
tem, himself  the  author  of  every  change,  the  only  con- 
ceivable use  of  matter,  which  cannot  affect  us  more 
than  if  it  were  not  in  existence,  must  be  as  a  remem- 
brance, to  Him  who  is  Omniscience  itself,  at  what 
particular  moment  he  is  to  excite  a  feeling  in  the 
mind  of  some  one  of  his  sensitive  creatures,  and  of 
what  particular  kind  that  feeling  is  to  be ;  as  if  the 
Omniscient  could  stand  in  need  of  any  memorial,  to 
excite  in  our  mind  any  feeling  which  it  is  His  wish 
to  excite,  and  which  is  to  be  traced  wholly  to  His  own 
immediate  agency.  Matter,  then,  according  to  this 
system,  has  no  relations  to  us ;  and  all  its  relations 
are  to  the  Deity  alone.  The  assertors  of  the  doctrine, 
indeed,  seem  to  consider  it  as  representing,  in  a  more 
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^ublime  light,  the  divine  Omnipresence,  by  exhibiting 
^t  to  our  conception  as  the  only  power  in  nature ;  but 
phey  might,  in  like  manner,  affirm  that  the  creation 
[of  the  infinity  of  worlds,  with  all  the  life  and  happi- 
[ness  that  are  diffused  over  them,  rendered  less  instead 
of  more  sublime,  the  existence  of  Him  who,  till  then, 
was  the  sole  existence:   for  power  that  is  derived 
I  derogates  as  little  from  the  primary  power  as  derived 
[existence  derogates  from  the   Being  from  wliom  it 
1  flows.     Yet  the  assertors  of  this  doctrine,  who  con- 
«ceive  that  light  has  no  effect  in  vision,  are  perfectly 
I  willing   to   admit   that   light   exists,  or  rather,  are 
f  strenuous  affirmers  of  its  existence,  and  are  anxious 
only  to  prove,  in  their  zeal  for  the  glory  of  Him  who 
I  made  it,  and  who  makes  nothing  in  vain,  that  this 
I  and  all  his  works  exist  for  no  purpose.     Light,  they 
contend,  has  no  influence  whatever.     It  is  as  little 
\  capable  of  exciting  sensations  of  colour,  as  of  exciting 
[  a  sensation  of  melody  or  fragrance ;  but  still  it  exists. 
I  The  production  of  so  very  simple  a  state  as  that  of 
vision,  or  any  other  of  the  modes  of  perception,  with 
I  an  apparatus  which  is  not  merely  complicated,  but, 
I  in  aU  its  complication,  absolutely  without  efficacy  of 
I  any  sort,  is  so  far  from  adding  any  sublimity  to  the 
[  divine  nature  in  our  conception,  that  it  can  scarcely 
be  conceived  by  the  mind,  without  lessening,  in  some 
\  degree,  the  sublimity  of  the  Author  of  the  universe, 
by  lessening,  or  rather  destroying,  all  the  sublimity 
of  the  universe  which  he  has  made.     What  is  that 
idle  mass  of  matter,  which  cannot  affect  us,  or  be 
known  to  us,  or  to  any  other  created  being,  more 
than  if  it  were  not  ?     If  the  Deity  produces,  in  every 
case,  by  his  own  immediate  operation,  all  those  feel- 
ings which  we  term  sensations  or  perceptions,  he  does 
not  first  create  a  multitude  of  inert  and  cumbrous 
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worlds,  invisible  to  every  eye  but  his  own,  and  incap- 
able of  affecting  anything  whatever,  that  he  may  know 
when  to  operate,  as  he  would  have  operated  before. 
This  is  not  the  avrful  simplicity  of  that  Omnipotence, 

"  Whose  word  leaps  fortli  at  once  to  its  effect; 
Who  calls  for  thiDgH  that  are  not,  and  they  come."' 

If,  indeed,  the  complication  of  the  process  could 
remove  any  difficulty  which  truly  exists,  or  even  auy 
difficulty  which  is  supposed  to  exist,  the  system  might 
be  more  readily  adopted  by  that  human  weakness,  to 
which  the  removal  of  a  single  difficulty  is  of  so  much 
value.  But  the  very  attempt  to  remove  the  difficulty 
is  merely  by  presenting  it  in  another  form.  Omni- 
potent as  the  Creator  is,  he  is  still,  like  that  mind 
which  he  has  formed  after  his  own  image,  a  spiritual 
Being ;  and  though  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
extent  of  his  power  over  matter,  the  operation  of  this 
infinite  power  is  as  little  conceivable  by  us,  in  any 
other  way  than  as  a  mere  antecedence  of  change,  as 
the  reciprocal  limited  action  of  mind  and  matter  in 
man  and  the  objects  which  he  perceives  and  moves. 
It  is  itself,  indeed,  a  proof  of  action  of  this  very  kind; 
and  to  state  it  with  the  view  of  obviating  any  diffi- 
culty that  may  be  supposed  to  be  involved  in  the 
mutual  influence  of  mind  and  matter,  seems  as  absurd 
as  it  would  be  for  a  sophist,  who  should  profess  to 
believe,  from  an  examination  of  the  wings  of  birds, 
that  their  heavy  pinions  are  incapable  of  bearing  them 
through  the  air,  to  illustrate  his  paradox  by  the  ma- 
jestic soaring  of  the  eagle,  when  he  mounts  still  higher 
and  higher  through  the  sunshine  that  encircles  him* 
before  he  stoops  from  his  height  above  the  clouds,  to 
the  cliffs  which  he  deigns  to  make  his  lowly  home. 

'  Cowper'fl  Task,  Book  V.  v.  686-G87. 
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The  systeni  of  occasional  causes,  though  it  ceased 
to  be  knowB,  or  at  least  to  be  adopted,  under  that 
name,  has  not  the  less  continued,  by  a  mere  change  of 
denomination,  to  receive  the  assent  of  philosophers, 
who  rejected  it  under  its  ancient  name.  It  is,  indeed, 
the  spirit  of  this  system  alone  which  gives  any  sense 
whatever  to  the  distinction  that  is  universally  made 
of  causes,  as  physical  and  efficient ;  a  distinction 
which  implies,  that,  beside  the  antecedents  and  con- 
sequents in  a  series  of  changes,  which  are  supposed  to 
have  no  mutual  influence,  and  might,  therefore,  be 
antecedent  and  consequent  in  any  other  order,  there 
is  some  intervening  agency  which  is,  in  every  event 
of  the  series,  the  true  efficient.  Matter,  in  short, 
does  not  act  on  mind,  nor  mind  on  matter.  The  phy- 
sical cause,  in  this  nomenclature,  that  exists  for  no 
purpose,  as  being  absolutely  inefficient,  or,  in  other 
words,  absolutely  incapable  of  producing  any  change 
whatever,  is  the  occasional  cause  of  the  other  nomen- 
clature, and  nothing  more ;  and  all  which  was  cum- 
brous and  superfliuous  in  the  one  is  equally  cumbrous 
and  superfluous  in  the  other.  On  this  subject,  how- 
ever, which  I  have  discussed  at  large  in  my  work  on 
Cause  and  Effect,  I  need  not  add  any  remarks  to 
those  which  I  offered  in  an  early  part  of  the  course. 
It  is  sufficient,  at  present,  to  point  out  the  absolute 
identity  of  the  two  doctrines  in  everything  but  in  name. 


The  next  system  to  which  I  would  direct  your 
attention,  is  that  of  Malebranche,  who  is,  indeed,  to  be 
ranked  among  the  principal  assertors  of  the  doctrine 
of  occasional  causes,  which  we  have  now  been  consider- 
ing, but  who,  in  addition  to  this  general  doctrine,  had 
peculiar  views  of  the  nature  of  perception. 

His  opinions  on  this  subject  are  delivered  at  great 
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length,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Search  of  Truth, — 
La  Recherche  de  la  VerHe, — a  work  which  is  distin- 
guished by  much  eloquence^  and  by  many  vexy  pro- 
found remarks  on  the  sources  of  human  error,  but 
which  is  itself  an  example,  in  the  great  system  which 
it  supports,  of  error  as  striking  as  any  of  those  which 
it  eloquently  and  profoundly  discusses.  It  is  truly 
unfortunate  for  his  reputation  as  a  philosopher,  that 
these  discussions  do  not  form  a  separate  work,  but 
are  blended  with  his  own  erroneous  system,  the  out- 
line of  which  every  one  knows  too  well  to  think  of 
studying  its  details.  All  that  is  necessary,  to  give 
him  his  just  reputation,  is  merely  that  he  should  have 
written  less.  He  is  at  present  known  chiefly  as  the 
author  of  a  very  absurd  hypothesis.  He  would  have 
been  known,  and  studied,  and  honoured,  as  a  very 
acute  observer  of  our  nature,  if  he  had  never  composed 
those  parts  of  his  work,  to  which,  probably,  when  he 
thought  of  other  generations,  he  looked  as  to  the  basis 
of  his  philosophic  fame. 

His  hypothesis,  as  many  of  you  probably  know,  is, 
that  we  perceive  not  objects  themselves,  but  the  ideas 
of  them  which  are  in  God. 

He  begins  his  supposed  demonstration  of  this  para- 
dox with  a  sort  of  negative  proof,  by  attempting  to 
show  the  inadequacy  of  every  other  mode  of  account- 
ing for  our  perception  of  the  ideas  of  things :  for  I 
need  scarcely  state  to  you,  vphat  is  involved  in  the 
very  enunciation  of  his  metaphysical  theorem, — that 
he  regards  ideas  as  distinct  from  perception  itself,  not 
the  mind  aifected  in  a  certain  manner,  but  something 
separate  and  independent  of  the  mind. 

He  then  proceeds  to  his  positive  proof,  asserting, 
in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  "  absolutely  necessary  that 
God  should  have  in  himself  the  ideas  of  all  the  beings 
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which  he  haa  created,  since  otherwise  he  could  not 
haye  produced  them  ;"^  and,  in  the  second  place,  that 
God  is  united  to  our  soul  by  his  presence,  *'  so  that  he 
may  be  said  to  have  that  relation  of  place  to  the 
mind  which  space  has  to  body."*  Wherever  the 
human  mind  is,  there  God  is,  and  consequently  all  the 
ideas  which  are  in  God.  We  have  thus  a  fund  of  all 
the  ideas  necessary  for  perception,  and  a  fund  which* 
in  consequence  of  the  ubiquity  of  the  divine  mind,  is 
ever  present,  requiring,  therefore,  for  our  perception  of 
them,  only  that  divine  will,  without  which  no  change 
can  take  place. 

That  perception  takes  place  by  the  presence  of  this 
one  stock  of  ideas  eternally  present  in  the  divine 
mind,  w^ith  which  every  other  mind  is  united,  rather 
than  by  the  creation  of  an  infinite  number  of  ideas  in 
each  separate  mind,  he  conceives  to  be  proved  by 
various  reasons:  by  the  greater  simplicity  of  this 
mode ;  by  its  peculiar  consistency  with  that  state  of 
dependence  on  the  Divine  Being,  as  the  source  of  all 
light,  in  which  the  mind  of  man  is  represented  in 
many  passages  of  Scripture  ;  by  various  notions,  such 
as  those  of  infinity,  genera,  species,  &c.,  the  univer- 
sality of  which  he  conceived  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  absolute  unity  and  limitation  of  every  idea  that 
does  not  derive  a  sort  of  infinity  from  the  mind  in 
which  it  exists ;  and  by  some  other  reasons,  very 
mystical  and  very  feeble,  in  which,  though  it  may  not 
be  difficult  to  discover  what  their  author  meant,  it  is 
certainly  very  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  mind  so 
acute  as  his  could  have  been  influenced  by  them. 

It  is,  indeed,  only  this  relation  of  the  mind  of 
Malebranche   to  his  own   very  strange  hypothesis, 

'  EecUerche  de  la  Verite,  Liv.  HI.  o.  vi. 
»  Ibid. 
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which  there  ia  any  interest  in  tracing :  for  thongh  I 
hare  thought  it  my  duty  to  give  you  a  slight  sketch 
of  the  hypothesis  itself,  as  a  part  of  the  general  history 
of  our  science,  with  which  the  reputation  and  genioa 
of  its  author  render  it  necessary  for  you  to  have  some 
acquaintance,  I  am  far  irom  thinking  that  it  can  throw 
any  light  on  our  speculations,  in  the  present  improved 
state  of  the  Science  of  Mind.  I  shall  not  waste 
your  time,  therefore,  with  pointing  out  to  you  the 
innumerable  objections  to  hia  hypothesis,  which,  after 
the  view  already  given  by  me  of  the  simple  process  of 
perception,  are,  I  trust,  so  manifest,  as  not  to  require  to 
be  pointed  out.  It  may  be  more  interesting  to  consider, 
in  the  history  of  the  Philosophy  of  Mind,  what  circum- 
stances led  to  the  formation  of  the  hypothesis* 

In  the  first  place,  I  may  remark  that,  notwithstand- 
ing his  veneration  for  the  greater  number  of  the  opin- 
ions of  Des  Cartes,  Malebranche  unfortunately  had  not 
adopted  the  very  enlightened  views  of  that  eminent 
philosopher  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  ideas.  He 
considered  them  as  existences  distinct  from  the  sen- 
tient or  percipient  mind ;  and,  reasoning  very  justly 
from  this  error,  inferred  their  presence  in  the  mind  of 
the  Deity,  who  formed  the  universe  not  casually,  but 
according  to  conceptions  that  must  have  preceded 
creation — the  archetypes  or  exemplars  of  all  that  was 
to  be  created.  This  opinion  as  to  the  eternal  foiins 
subsisting  in  the  divine  mind,  agrees  exactly  with  that 
of  Plato,  in  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  his  doctrines, 
and  certainly  one  of  the  most  poetical ;  which,  though 
a  term  of  praise  that  usually  does  not  imply  much 
excellence  of  philosophy,  is  the  species  of  praise  to 
which  the  philosophy  of  Plato  has  the  justest  claim. 
It  has  been  delivered,  in  very  powerful  verse,  by  one 
of  our  own  poets,  who  describes  himself  as,  in  science, 
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a  follower  of  the  genius  of  ancient  Greece,  and  who 
was  worthy  of  the  inspiring  presence  of  that  majestic 
guide : — 

"  Ere  the  radiant  eun 
Sprang  from  the  east,  or  'mid  the  vault  of  night 
The  moon  suapeaded  her  serener  lamp  ; 
Ere  mountains,  woods,  or  streams  adom'J  the  globe, 
Or  Wbdom  taught  the  aona  of  men  her  lore : 
Then  lived  the  Altuighty  Due,  then,  deep  retired 
In  his  unfathom'd  essence,  viewM  the  forms, 
The  forma  eternal  of  created  things ; 
The  radiant  sun,  the  moon's  noctuntal  lamp, 
The  monntains,  woods,  and  streams,  the  rolling  globe, 
And  Wisdom's  mieu  celestiaK     From  the  first 
Of  days,  on  them  his  love  divine  he  fiit'd, 
Uis  admiration,  till,  in  time  complete. 
What  he  admired  and  loved,  his  vital  smile 
Unfolded  into  being.    Hence,  the  breath 
Of  life,  informing  each  organic  frame  ; 
Hence  the  green  earth,  and  wild  resounding  waves  ; 
Hence  light  and  shade,  alternate  warmth  and  cold, 
And  clear  autumnal  skies,  and  vernal  showers, 
And  all  the  fair  variety  of  things,"  ' 

It  is  in  the  writings  of  St  Augustine,  howcTer,  who 
had  himself  imbibed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  that  the  true  source  of  the 
hypothesis  which  we  are  now  reviewing  is  to  be  found. 
This  very  eminent  father  of  the  church,  whose  acute- 
nesa  and  eloquence  would  have  entitled  him  to  very 
high  consideration,  even  though  his  works  had  related 
to  subjects  less  interesting  to  man  than  those  noble 
subjects  of  which  they  treat,  seems  to  have  met  with 
peculiar  honour  from  the  French  theologians,  and  to 
have  given  a  very  evident  direction  to  their  intellectual 
inquiries.  It  is  indeed  impossible  to  read  the  works 
of  any  of  the  theological  metaphysicians  of  that  coun- 
try without  meeting  with  constant  references  to  the 
^  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  Book  I.  v.  59-7R. 
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opinions  of  St  Austin,  and  an  implied  reference,  even 
where  it  is  not  expressed, — particularly  to  the  very 
opinions  most  analogous  to  those  of  Malebranche. 

The  opinion  of  Augustine,  to  which  I  particularly 
allude,  is  that  which  forma  the  principal  doctrine  of 
his  metaphysical  philosophy — ^that  there  is  a  supreme 
eternal  universal  Truth,  which  is  intimately  present 
to  every  mind,  and  in  which  aU  minds  alike  perceive 
the  truths,  which  all  alike  are,  as  it  were,  necessitated 
to  helieve :  the  truths  of  arithmetic  and  geometry,  for 
example,  and  the  primary  essential  truths  of  morality. 

These  truths  we  feel  to  he  eternal,  because  we  feel 
that  they  are  not  contingent  on  the  existence  of  those 
who  perceive  them,  hut  were,  and  are,  and  must  for 
ever  be  the  same ;  and  we  feel  also,  that  the  truth  is 
one,  whatever  be  the  number  of  individuals  that  per- 
ceive it,  and  is  not  converted  into  many  truths,  merely 
by  the  multitude  of  believers.  "  If,"  says  he,  "in  dis- 
coursing of  any  truth  I  perceive  that  to  be  true  which 
you  Siiy,  and  you  perceive  that  to  be  true  which  1 8ay> 
where,  I  pray  you,  do  we  both  see  this  at  the  very 
moment  ?  I  certainly  see  it  not  in  you,  nor  you  m 
me,  but  both  see  it  in  that  unchangeable  truth,  whidl 
is  beyond  and  above  our  individual  minds.  '  Si  ambo 
videmus  verum  esse  quod  dicis,  et  ambo  videmus  veruin 
esse  (juod  dico,  ubi,  quseso,  id  videmus?  Nee  ego  utique 
in  te»  nee  tu  in  me ;  sed  ambo  in  ipsa  quse  supra  mentes 
nostras  est,  incommutabili  veritate."* 

You  must  not  conceive  that  I  am  contending  for 
the  justness  of  the  opinion  which  I  am  now  stating  to 
you ;  I  state  it  merely  as  illustrative  of  the  system  of 
Malebranche.  If  we  suppose,  with  Augustine,  that 
there  is  one  eternal  Truth,  which  contains  all  truths, 
and  is  present  to  all  minds  that  perceive  in  it  the 
trutlis  which  it  contains,  it  ia  but  one  step  more,  and 
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scarcelj  one  step  more,  to  belieye  that  our  ideas  of  all 
things  are  contained  and  perceived  in  one  oranipresent 
Mind»  to  which  all  other  minds  arc  united,  and  which 
is  itself  the  eternal  Truth  that  is  present  to  all.  In- 
deed, some  of  the  passages  which  are  quoted  in  the 
"  Search  of  Truth,"  from  St  Austin,  show  how  strongly 
its  author  conceived  his  own  opinions  to  be  sanctioned 
bj  that  ancient  authority. 

For  some  of  the  happiest  applications  which  have 
been  made  of  this  very  ancient  system  of  Christian 
metaphysics,  I  may  refer  you  particularly  to  the  works 
of  Fenelon, — to  his  demonstration  of  the  existence  of 
God,  for  example, — in  which  many  of  the  most  abstract 
subtilties  of  the  Metaphysics  of  Augustine  become  liv- 
ing and  eloquent  in  the  reasonings  of  this  amiable 
writer,  who  knew  so  well  how  to  give,  to  every  subject 
which  he  treated,  the  tenderness  of  his  own  heart,  and 
the  persuasion  and  devout  confidence  of  his  own  un- 
donbting  belief. 

In  this  Protestant  country,  in  which  the  attention 
of  theologians  has  been  almost  exclusively  devoted 
to  the  Scriptures  themselves,  and  little  comparative 
attention  paid  to  the  writings  of  the  Fathers, — unless 
as  strictly  illustrative  of  the  texts  of  Scripture,  or  of 
the  mere  history  of  the  Church, — the  influence  of  the 
metaphysical  opinions  of  St  Austin  is  less  to  be  traced ; 
and  the  argument  drawn  from  the  eternal  omnipresent 
ideas  of  unity,  and  number  and  infinity,  on  which  so 
much  stress  is  laid  by  Catholic  philosophers,  in  demon- 
strating the  existence  of  God,  is  hence  scarcely  to  be 
found  at  all,  or,  at  least,  occupies  a  very  inconsiderable 
place  in  the  numerous  works  of  our  countrymen  on 
the  same  great  subject.  The  system  of  Malebranche 
might,  indeed,  have  arisen  in  this  country ;  for  we  have 
had  writers  who,  without  his  genius,  have  adopted  his 
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errors ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was,  by  its 
very  nature,  much  more  likely  to  arise  in  the  country 
which  actually  produced  it. 


LECTURE  XXXI. 


History  of  Opinion*  regarding  PiTception  concluded^On 
ternal  Affections  combined  icitk  Desire^  or  on  Attention. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  I  gave  you  a  slight 
sketch  of  some  theories, — or,  to  speak  more  accurately, 
of  some  hypothetical  conjectures  which  have  been 
formed  with  respect  to  Perception, — pointing  out  to 
you,  at  the  same  time,  the  two  supposed  difficulties 
which  appear  to  me  to  have  led  to  them,  in  false  viewB 
of  the  real  objects  of  perception,  and  of  the  nature  of 
causation ;  the  difficulty  of  accounting,  with  these  false 
views,  for  the  supposed  perception  of  objects  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  for  the  agency  of  matter  on  a  substance  so 
little  capable  as  mind  of  being  luiked  with  it  by  any 
common  bond  of  connexion. 

Of  such  hypotheses  we  considered  three  :  the  do^ 
trine  of  the  Peripatetics  as  to  perception  by  specie 
or  shadowy  films,  that  flow  from  the  object  to  the  or- 
gan ;  the  Cartesian  doctrine  of  the  indirect  subser- 
viency of  external  objects,  as  the  mere  occasions  on 
which  the  Deity  himself,  in  every  instance,  produces 
in  the  mind  the  state  which  is  termed  perception; 
and  the  particular  doctrine  of  Malebranche,  himself  a 
zealous  defender  of  that  general  doctrine  of  occasional 
causes,  as  to  the  perception  of  objects,  or  rather  of  tli^ 
ideas  of  objects  in  the  Divine  Mind. 

The  only  remaining  hjrpothesis  which  deserves 
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be  noticed,  is  a  very  celebrated  one,  of  Leibnitz,  tlio 
doctrine  of  tbe  precstablished  hannonj,  wliich,  I  have 
no  doubt,  originated  in  tbe  same  false  view  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  some  connecting  link  in  causation  ;  and  was 
intended,  therefore,  like  the  otliers,  to  obviate  the  sup- 
posed difficulty  of  the  action  of  matter  on  mind,  and 
of  mind  on  matter. 

According  to  this  doctrine,  the  body  never  acts  on 
the  mind,  nor  the  mind  on  the  body;  but  the  motions 
of  the  one,  and  tbe  feelings  of  the  other,  arc  absolutely 
independent,  having  as  little  influence  on  each  other 
as  they  have  on  any  other  mind  and  body.  The  mind 
feels  pain  when  the  body  is  bruised  ;  but,  from  the  pre- 
established  order  of  its  own  affections,  it  would  have 
felt  exactly  the  same  pain,  though  the  body  at  that 
moment  had  been  resting  upon  roses.  The  arm,  in- 
deed, moves  at  the  very  moment  when  the  mind  has 
willed  its  motion;  but  it  moves  of  itself,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  own  preestablished  order  of  movement, 
and  would  move,  therefore,  equally,  at  that  very  mo- 
ment, though  the  mind  had  wished  it  to  remain  at  rest. 
The  exact  correspondence  of  the  motions  and  feelings 
which  we  observe,  arises  merely  from  the  exactness 
of  the  choice  of  the  Deity  in  uniting  with  a  body  that 
was  formed  by  Him,  to  have,  of  itself,  a  certain  order 
of  independent  motions,  a  mind,  that  was  formed  of 
itself  to  have  a  certain  order  of  independent  but  cor- 
responding feelings.  In  the  unerring  exactness  of  this 
choice,  and  mutual  adaptation,  consists  the  exquisite- 
ness  of  the  harmony.  But,  however  exquisite,  it  is 
still  a  harmony  only,  without  the  slightest  reciprocal 
action. 

The  mind,  and  its  organic  frame,  are,  in  this  system — 
to  borrow  the  illustration  of  it  which  is  commonly  used 
— like  two  time-pieces,  which  have  no  connexion  with 
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each  other,  however  accurately  they  may  agree,  and 
each  of  which  would  indicate  tbe  hour,  in  the  very 
same  manner,  though  the  other  had  heen  destroyed. 
In  like  manner,  the  soul  of  Leibnitz, — for  the  great 
theorist  himself  may  surely  be  used  to  illustrate  his 
own  hypothesis, — ^would,  though  his  body  had  been 
annihilated  at  birth,  have  felt  and  acted,  as  if  with  its 
bodily  appendage,  studying  the  same  works,  inventing 
the  same  systems,  and  carrying  on,  with  the  same  war- 
fare of  books  and  epistles,  the  same  long  course  of  in- 
defatigable controversy;  and  the  body  of  this  great 
philosopher,  though  his  soul  had  been  annihilated  at 
birth,  would  not  merely  have  gone  through  the  same 
process  of  growth,  eating  and  digesting,  and  perform- 
ing all  its  other  ordinary  animal  functions,  but  would 
have  achieved  for  itself  the  same  intellectual  glory, 
without  any  consciousness  of  the  works  which  it  waa 
writing  and  correcting, — would  have  argued,  witli 
equal  strenuousness,  for  the  principle  of  the  sufficient 
reason,  claimed  the  honours  of  the  differential  calculus, 
and  laboured  to  prove  this  very  system  of  the  pre- 
established  harmony,  of  which  it  would  certainly,  in 
that  case,  have  been  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of 
examples. 

To  say  of  this  hypothesis,  which  was  the  dream  of 
a  great  mind, — but  of  a  mind,  I  must  confess,  which 
was  very  fond  of  dreaming,  and  very  apt  to  dream,— 
that  it  is  a  mere  hypothesis,  is  to  speak  of  it  too 
favourably.  Like  the  doctrine  of  occasional  causes, 
it  supposes  a  system  of  external  things,  of  which,  by 
the  very  principle  of  the  hypothesis,  there  can  be  no 
evidence,  and  which  is  absolutely  of  no  utility  what- 
ever, but  as  it  enables  a  philosopher  to  talk  more  justly 
of  preestablished  harmonies,  without  the  possibility, 
however,  of  knowing  that  he  is  talking  more  justly 
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If  the  miiid  would  have  exactly  the  same  feelings  as 
now, — the  same  pleiisures,  and  pains,  and  perceptions 
of  men  and  houses,  and  everything  external,  though 
everything  external,  comprehending  of  course  the  very 
organs  of  sense,  had  been  annihilated  ages  of  ages  be- 
fore itself  existed,  what  reason  can  there  be  to  suppose 
that  this  useless  system  of  bodily  organs,  and  other 
external  things,  exists  at  present?  The  universal 
irresistible  belief  of  mankind,  to  which  philosophers  of 
a  different  school  might  appeal,  cannot  be  urged  in  this 
case,  since  the  admission  of  it,  as  legitimate  evidence, 
would,  at  once,  disprove  the  hypothesis.  We  do  not 
more  truly  believe  that  light  exists,  than  we  believe 
that  it  affects  us  with  vision,  and  that,  if  there  had 
been  no  light,  there  would  have  been  no  sensation  of 
colour.  To  assert  the  preestablished  harmony,  is,  in- 
deed, almost  the  same  thing  as  to  afSrm  and  deny  the 
same  proposition.  It  is  to  affirm  in  the  first  place, 
positively,  that  matter  exists,  since  the  harmony  which 
it  asserts  is  of  matter  and  mind ; — and  then  to  affirm, 
as  positively,  that  its  existence  is  useless,  that  it  can- 
not be  perceived  by  us,  and  that  we  are,  therefore, 
absolutely  incapable  of  knowing  whether  it  exist  or 
not. 

After  stating  to  you  so  many  hypotheses,  which 
have  been  formed  on  this  subject,  I  need  scarcely  re- 
mark, what  a  fund  of  perpetual  conjecture,  and,  there- 
fore, of  perpetual  controversy,  there  is  in  the  varied 
wonders  of  the  external  and  internal  universe,  when 
it  is  so  very  difficult  for  a  few  philosophers  to  agree, 
as  to  what  it  is  which  gives  rise  to  the  simplest  sen- 
sation of  warmth,  or  fragrance,  or  colour.  It  might 
be  thought  that,  in  the  intellectual  opera, — if  I  may 
revert  to  that  ingenious  and  lively  allegory,  of  which 
I  availed  myself  in  one  of  my  early  Lectures,  in  treat- 
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in£  (if  £rflnoTal  ^ibrsica]  inquiiT, — as  the  whole  spec- 
tanlr  whicl  we  behold,  is  poasmg  within  our  mindfl^ 
wr  arc.  in  this   instance  at  least,  fiurly  hchind  the 
acHnifif;.  and  sM»r  the  meehanism  of  Nstnre  tinly  asit 
ii^.     }^in  ilioixfrl:  we  are  leallT  behind  the  scenes,  and 
even  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  may  he  said  to  he  onr- 
selvef  i.be  mpTeas  of  the  madiineiy  by  whidi  the 
wliiOe  representation  is  carried  on,  still  the  minute 
parts  and  ajraiurenifiits  of  the  coTnp1if«ted  mechanifim 
are  eoneeaJed  from  our  riew.  almost  as  eompletdy  &B 
fi\>m  \hc  observation  of  the  distant  spectators.    The 
j^riman-  si^rini??  and  weights,  indeed,  by  the  agency  of 
"which  l'*hatn.on  seemed  to  be  carried  off  by  the  wiadi^ 
are  ]ei^  visi^Oe  to  ns:  and  we  know,  that  when  we 
tone!  a  cerrain  spriTu:.  it  will  put  in  motion  a  con- 
ceailed  set  of  wheels,  or  that,  when  we  pnll  a  coid,  it 
will  act  -upon  a  srst-em  of  pnlleys*  which  will  nltimately 
prodnce  a  jiartienlar  effect  desdr^  by  ns :  bnt  what  is 
tlie  nnmWr  of  wheels  or  puUeys.  and  how  they  are 
arraoc^d  and  adapted  to  each  other  so  as  to  produce 
the  elferu  are  lefi  to  otit  penetration  to  diTine.    On 
this  sTibieet-  we  hare  seen,  that  as  many  grave  ahsn> 
dities  have  been  formed  into  systems,  and  honoured 
with  commentaries  and  confatations.  as  in  the  open 
of  external  nature,  at  which,  in  the  qnotation  formerly 
made  to  yon.  the  Ptthaiiorases  and  Platos  were  sup- 
posfed  to  be  present.     "  It  is  not  a  system  of  coris 
and  puilevs  which  we  pnt  in  motion."  says  Aristotle; 
"  for  to  more  sach  a  heavy  and  distant  mass  would 
}>e  beyond  oar  power,  but  only  a  number  of  littie 
phautaems  connected  with  them,  which  hare  the  form 
indeed,  of  cords  and  pulleys,  but  not  the  sabstanoOi 
and  which  are  light  enough,  therefore,  to  fly  at  our 
very  touch/' — "  We  do  not  truly  move  any  wheelSi'' 
says  the  great  inventor  of  the  System  of  Occasional 
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Causes ;  "  for,  as  we  did  not  make  the  wheels,  how 
can  2ce  know  the  principle  on  which  their  motion  is 
to  depend,  or  have  such  a  command  over  them  as  to 
be  capable  of  moving  them  ?  But  wlien  we  touch  a 
spring,  it  is  the  occasion  on  which  the  mechanist  him- 
self, who  is  always  present,  though  invisible,  and  who 
must  know  well  how  to  move  them,  sets  them  instantly 
in  motion." — "  We  see  the  motion,"  says  Malebranche, 
*•  not  by  looking  at  the  wheels  or  pulleys — for  there 
is  an  impenetrable  veil  which  hides  them  from  us — 
but  by  looking  at  the  Mechanist  himself,  who  must 
see  them,  because  He  is  the  mover  of  them;  and 
whose  eye,  in  which  they  are  imaged  as  He  gazes  on 
them,  must  be  a  living  mirror  of  all  which  he  moves." 
— **  It  is  not  a  spring  that  acts  upon  the  wheels,"  says 
Leibnitz;  "though,  when  the  spring  is  touched,  the 
wheels  begin  to  move  immediately,  and  never  begin  to 
moTC  at  any  other  time.  This  coincidence,  however, 
is  not  owing  to  any  connexion  of  the  one  with  the 
other;  for,  though  the  spring  were  destroyed,  the 
wheels  would  move  exactly  as  at  present,  beginning 
and  ceasing  at  tlie  same  precise  moments.  It  is 
owing  to  a  preestablished  haiTnony  of  motion  in  the 
wheels  and  spring;  by  which  arrangement  the  motion 
of  the  wheels,  though  completely  independent  of  the 
other,  always  begins  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
spring  is  touched." — "  No,"  exclaims  Berkeley,  "  it  is 
all  illusion.  The  wheels,  and  cords,  and  weights,  are 
not  seen  because  they  exist,  but  exist  because  they 
are  seen ;  and  if  the  whole  machinery  is  not  absolutely 
annihilated  when  we  shut  our  eyes,  it  is  only  because 
it  finds  shelter  in  the  mind  of  some  other  Being  whose 
eyes  are  never  shut,  and  are  always  open,  therefore, 
at  the  time  when  ours  are  closing." 

From  all  this  variety  of  conjectural  speculations. 
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the  conclusion  which  you  will  perhaps  have  drawn^i 
most  readily,  is  that  which  is  too  often  the  result  dl^M 
our  researches  in  the  History  of  Science,  that  there  ' 
may,  as  D'Alembert  truly  says,  be  a  great  deal  of  phil 
sophizing,  in  which  there  is  very  little  of  philosophy, 
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I  have  now  finished  the  remarks  which  I  had  to 
make  on  the  very  important  class  of  our  external  affec- 
tions of  mind,  as  they  may  be  considered  simply; 
but  it  is  not  always  simply  that  they  exist ;  and,  when 
they  occur  in  combination  with  other  feelings,  the 
appearance  which  they  assume  is  sometimes  so  differ- 
ent as  to  lead  to  the  erroneous  belief  that  the  complex 
feeling  is  the  result  of  a  distinct  power  of  the  mind. 

When,  in  my  attempt  to  arrange  the  various  fee] 
iugs  of  which  the  mind  is  susceptible,  I  divided  thei 
into  our  external  and  internal  affections,  according  as 
their  causes  are,  in  the  one  case,  objects  without  the 
mind,  and,  in  the  other  case,  previous  feelings  or  affec- 
tions of  the  mind  itself;  and  subdivided  this  latter 
class  of  internal  affections  into  the  two  orders  of  our 
intellectual  states  of  mind,  and  our  emotions ;  I  warned 
you  that  yon  were  not  to  consider  these  as  alwa; 
arising  separately,  and  as  merely  successive  to  ea 
other :  that,  in  tlie  same  manner,  as  we  may  both  sec 
and  smell  a  rose,  so  may  we  see,  or  compare,  or  re- 
member, while  under  the  influence  of  some  one  or  other 
of  our  emotions ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  by  analysis, 
or  at  least  by  a  reflective  process  that  is  similar  to     , 
analysis,  we  may  be  able  to  distinguish  the  emotio^H 
from  the  co-existing  perception,  or  remembrance,  or 
comparison, — as  we  are  able,  by  a  very  easy  analysis, 
in  like  manner,  when  we  both  see  and  smell  a  rose,  to 
distinguish,  in  our  complex  perception,  the  fragrance 
from  the  colour  and  form. 
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There  is  one  emotion,  in  particular,  that  is  capable 
of  so  many  modifications,  and  has  so  extensive  a  sway 
over  human  life,  which  it  may  be  aaid  almost  to  occupy 
from  the  first  wishes  of  our  infancy  to  the  last  of  our 
old  £^e,  that  it  cannot  fail  to  be  combined  with  many 
of  our  other  feelings,  both  sensitive  and  intellectual. 
The  emotion  to  which  I  allude  is  desire ;  a  feeling 
which  may  exist  of  various  species  and  degrees,  from 
the  strongest  passion  of  which  the  mind  is  susceptible, 
to  the  slightest  wish  of  knowing  a  little  more  accu- 
rately the  most  trifling  object  before  us ;  and  though, 
in  speaking  of  it  at  present,  I  am  anticipating  what, 
according  to  the  strict  division  which  we  have  made, 
should  not  be  brought  forward  till  we  consider  the 
emotions  in  general,  this  anticipation  is  absolutely 
unavoidable  for  understanding  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant phenomena,  both  of  perception,  which  we  have 
been  considering,  and  of  those  intellectual  faculties 
which  we  are  soon  to  consider.  I  need  not  repeat  to 
you,  that  Nature  is  not  to  be  governed  by  the  systems 
which  we  form ;  that  though  our  systematic  arrange- 
ments ought  not  to  be  complicated,  her  phenomena 
are  almost  always  so ;  and  that,  while  everything  is 
thus  intermixed  and  connected  with  everything  in  the 
actual  phenomena  of  mind  as  well  as  of  matter,  it 
would  be  vain  for  us  to  think  of  accommodating  our 
physical  discussions,  with  absolute  exactness,  even  to 
the  most  perfect  divisions  and  subdivisions  which  we 
may  be  capable  of  forming.  All  that  is  necessary  is, 
that  we  should  not  depart  from  our  order  of  arrange- 
ment without  some  advantage  in  view,  and  an  advan- 
tage greater  than  the  slight  e\\l  which  may  arise  from 
the  appearance  of  temporary  confusion. 

The  reason  of  my  anticipation,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, is  to  explain  to  you  what  I  conceive  to  con- 
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stitute  the  phenomena  of  attention, — a  state  of  mind 
which  has  been  understood  to  imply  the  exercise  of 
a  peculiar  intellectual  power,  but  which,  in  the  case 
of  attention  to  objects  of  sense,  appears  to  be  nothing 
more  than  the  co-existence  of  desire  with  the  percep- 
tion of  the  object  to  which  we  are  said  to  attend  ;  as, 
in  attention  to  other  phenomena  of  the  mind,  it  is,  in 
like  manner,  the  co-existence  of  a  particular  desire 
with  these  particular  phenomena.  The  desire,  indeed, 
modifies  the  perception,  rendering  our  feeling  more 
intense,  as  any  other  emotion  would  do  that  has  equal 
relation  to  the  object.  But  there  is  no  operation  of 
any  power  distinct  from  the  desire  and  perception 
themselves. 

To  understand  this  fully,  however,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  make  some  previous  remarks  on  the  co-exis- 
tence of  sensations. 

In  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed  by  our 
beneficent  Creator,  in  a  world  of  objects  capable  of 
exciting  in  us  various  feelings,  and  with  senses  awake  * 
to  the  profusion  of  delight, — breathing  and  moving  in 
the  midst  of  odours,  and  colours,  and  sounds,  and 
pressed  alike  in  gentle  reaction,  whether  our  limbs  be 
in  exercise  or  repose,  by  that  firm  soil  which  supports 
us,  or  the  softuess  on  which  we  rest, — in  all  this 
mingling  action  of  external  things,  there  is  scarcely  a 
moment  in  which  any  one  of  our  feelings  can  be  said 
to  be  truly  simple- 
Even  when  we  consider  but  one  of  our  organs,  to 
the  exclusion  of  aU  the  others,  how  innumerable  are 
the  objects  that  concur  in  producing  the  complex  affec- 
tions of  a  single  sense  !  In  the  eye,  for  example,  how 
wide  a  scene  is  open  to  us,  wherever  our  glance  may 
be  turned ! — woods,  fields,  mountains,  rivers,  the  whole 
atmosphere  of  light,  and  that  magnificent  luminary, 
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which  converts  into  light  the  whole  space  through 
which  it  moyes,  as  if  incapable  of  existing  but  in 
splendour.  The  mere  opening  of  our  eyelid  is  like 
the  withdrawing  of  a  veil  which  before  covered  the 
universe  : — It  is  more  ;  it  is  almost  like  saying  to  the 
universe,  which  had  perished,  Exist  again ! 

Innumerable  objects,  then,  are  constantly  acting 
together  on  our  organs  of  sense;  and  it  is  evident  that 
many  of  these  can,  at  once,  produce  an  effect  of  some 
sort  in  the  mind,  because  we  truly  perceive  them  as  a 
co-existing  whole.  It  is  not  a  single  point  of  light 
only  which  we  see,  but  a  wide  landscape ;  and  we  are 
capable  of  comparing  various  parts  of  the  landscape 
with  each  other, — of  distinguishing  various  odours  in 
the  compound  fragrance  of  the  meadow  or  the  garden, — 
of  feeling  the  harmony  of  various  co-existing  melodies. 

The  various  sensations,  then,  may  co-exist,  so  as  to 
produce  one  complex  affection.  When  they  do  co-exist, 
it  must  be  remarked,  that  they  are  individually  less 
intense.  The  same  sound,  for  example,  which  is 
scarcely  heard  in  the  tumult  of  the  day,  is  capable  of 
affecting  us  powerfully  if  it  recur  in  the  calm  of  the 
night ;  not  that  it  is  then  absolutely  louder,  but  because 
it  is  no  longer  mingled  with  other  sounds,  and  other 
sensations  of  various  kinds,  which  rendered  it  weaker, 
by  co-existing  with  it.  It  may  be  regarded,  then,  as  a 
general  law  of  our  perceptions,  that,  when  many  sensa- 
tions co-exist,  each  individually  is  less  vivid  than  if  it 
existed  alone. 

It  may  be  considered  almost  as  another  form  of  the 
same  proposition  to  say,  that  when  many  sensations 
co-exist,  each  is  not  merely  weaker,  but  less  distinct 
from  the  others  with  which  it  is  combined.  When  a 
few  voices  sing  together,  we  easily  recognise  each 
separate  voice.     In  a  very  full  chorus,  we  distinguish 
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each  with  more  difficulty ;  and  if  a  great  multitude 
were  singing  together,  we  should  scarcely  be  able  to 
distinguish  any  one  voice  from  the  rest,  more  than  to 
distinguish  the  noise  of  a  single  billow,  or  a  single 
dashing  of  a  few  particles  of  agitated  air,  in  the  whole 
thunders  of  the  ocean  and  the  storm. 

When  many  sensations  co-exist,  and  are,  therefore, 
of  course  weaker  and  less  distinct,  if  any  one  were 
suddenly  to  become  much  more  intense,  the  rest  woidd 
fade  in  proportion,  so  as  scarcely  to  be  felt.  A 
thousand  faint  sounds  murmur  around  us,  which  are 
instantly  hushed  by  any  loud  noise.  If,  when  we  are 
looking  at  the  glittering  firmament  of  suns  in  a  winter 
night,  any  one  of  those  distant  orbs  were  to  become 
as  radiant  as  our  own  sun^  which  is  itself  but  the  star 
of  our  planetary  system,  there  can  be  no  question 
that,  like  our  sun  on  its  rising,  it  would  quench,  with 
its  brilliancy,  all  those  little  glimmering  lights,  which 
would  still  shine  on  us,  indeed,  as  before,  but  would 
shine  on  us  without  being  perceived.  It  may  be  re- 
garded, then,  as  another  general  law  of  the  mind,  that 
when  many  sensations  co-exist,  of  equal  intensity,  the 
effect  of  the  increased  intensity  of  one  is  a  dimin- 
ished intensity  of  those  which  co-exist  with  it. 


Let  us  now,  for  the  application  of  these  remarks, 
consider  what  it  is  which  takes  place  in  attention, 
when  many  objects  are  together  acting  on  our  senses, 
and  we  attend,  perhaps,  only  to  a  single  sensation. 
As  a  mere  description  of  the  process,  I  cannot  use  a 
happier  exemplification  than  that  which  Condillac  has 
given  us  in  his  Lo(fique. 

Let  us  imagine  a  castle,  which  commands  from  its 
elevation  an  extensive  view  of  a  domain,  rich  wth 
all  the  beauties  of  nature  and  art.     It  is  night  when 
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we  arrive  at  it.  The  next  morning  our  window-shnt- 
ters  open  at  the  moment  when  the  sun  haa  just  risen 
above  the  horizon,  and  close  again  the  very  moment 
after. 

Though  the  whole  sweep  of  country  was  shown  to 
us  but  for  an  instant,  we  must  have  seen  every  object 
which  it  comprehends  witiiin  the  sphere  of  our  vision. 
In  a  second  or  a  third  instant  we  could  have  received 
only  the  same  impressions  which  we  received  at  first ; 
consequently,  though  the  window  had  not  been  closed 
again,  we  should  have  continued  to  see  but  what  we 
saw  before. 

This  first  instant,  however,  though  it  unquestionably 
showed  us  all  the  scene,  gave  ns  no  real  knowledge  of 
it;  and,  when  the  windows  were  closed  again,  there 
is  not  one  of  us  who  could  have  ventured  to  give  even 
the  slightest  description  of  it, — a  sufficient  proof  that 
we  may  have  seen  many  objects,  and  yet  have  learned 
nothing. 

At  length  the  shutters  are  opened  again,  to  remain 
open  while  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon ;  and  we  see 
once  more  what  we  saw  at  first.  Even  now,  however, 
if,  in  a  sort  of  ecstasy,  we  were  to  continue  to  see  at 
once,  as  in  the  first  instant,  all  this  multitude  of  dif- 
ferent objects,  we  shoidd  know  as  little  of  them  when 
the  night  arrived  as  we  knew  when  the  window-shut- 
ters were  closed  again  after  the  very  moment  of  their 
opening. 

To  have  a  knowledge  of  the  scene,  then,  it  is  not 
sufiicient  to  behold  it  all  at  once,  so  as  to  comprehend 
it  in  a  single  gaze ;  we  must  consider  it  in  detail,  and 
pass  successively  from  object  to  object.  This  is  what 
Nature  has  taught  us  all.  If  she  has  given  us  the 
power  of  seeing  many  objects  at  once,  she  has  given 
us  also  the  faculty  of  looking  but  at  one, — tliat  is  to 
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say,  of  directing  our  eyes  on  one  only  of  the  multitude ; 
and  it  is  to  thia  faculty — which  is  a  result  of  our  or- 
ganisation, says  Condillac — that  we  owe  all  the  know- 
ledge which  we  acquire  from  sight. 

The  faculty  is  common  to  us  all :  and  yet,  if  after- 
wards we  were  to  talk  of  the  landscape  which  we  had 
all  seen,  it  would  be  very  evident  that  our  knowledge 
of  it  would  not  be  exactly  the  same.  By  some  of  ua 
a  picture  might  be  given  of  it  with  tolerable  exactness, 
in  which  there  would  be  many  objects  such  as  they 
were,  and  many,  perhaps,  whicli  had  very  little  resem- 
blance to  the  parts  of  the  landscape  which  we  wished 
to  describe.  The  picture  which  others  might  give, 
would  probably  be  so  confused,  that  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  to  recognise  the  scene  in  the  description, 
and  yet  all  had  seen  the  same  objects  and  nothing  but 
the  same  objects.  The  only  difference  is,  that  some 
of  us  had  wandered  from  object  to  object  irregularly, 
and  that  others  had  looked  at  them  in  a  certain  order. 

Now,  what  is  this  order  ?  Nature  points  it  out  to 
us  herself.  It  is  the  very  order  in  which  she  presents 
to  us  objects.  There  are  some  which  are  more  strik- 
ing than  others,  and  which,  of  themselves,  almost  call 
to  us  to  look  at  them  ;  they  are  the  predominant  ob- 
jects, around  which  the  others  seem  to  arrange  them- 
selves. It  is  to  them,  accordingly,  that  we  give  our 
fii-st  attention;  and  when  we  have  remarked  their 
relative  situations,  the  others  gradually  fill  up  the  in- 
tervals. 

We  begin,  then,  with  the  principal  objects ;  we 
observe  them  in  succession ;  we  compare  them,  to 
judge  of  their  relative  positions.  When  these  arc 
ascertained,  we  observe  the  objects  that  fill  up  the 
intervals,  comparing  each  with  the  principal  object, 
till  we  have  fixed  the  positions  of  all. 
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When  this  process  of  successive,  but  regular  obser- 
yation,  is  accomplished,  we  know  all  the  objects  and 
their  situations,  and  can  embrace  them  with  a  single 
glance.  Their  order,  in  our  mind,  is  no  longer  an  order 
of  mere  succession ;  it  is  simultaneous.  It  is  that  in 
which  they  exist,  and  we  see  it  at  once  distinctly. 

The  comprehensive  knowledge  thus  actiuired,  wo 
owe  to  the  mere  skill  with  which  we  have  directed 
our  eyes  from  object  to  object.  The  knowledge  has 
been  acquired  in  parts  successively;  but, when  acquired, 
it  is  present  at  once  to  our  mind»  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  objects  which  it  retraces  to  us  are  all  present 
to  the  single  glance  of  the  eye  that  beholds  them. 

The  description  which  I  have  now  given  you,  very 
nearly  after  the  words  of  Condillac,  is,  I  think,  a  very 
faithful  representation  of  a  process  of  which  we  must 
all  repeatedly  have  been  conscious.  It  seems  to  me, 
I  however,  faithful  as  it  is  as  a  mere  description,  to  leave 
the  great  difficulty  unexplained,  and  even  unremarked. 
We  see  a  multitude  of  objects,  and  we  have  one  com- 
plex indistinct  feeling.  We  wish  to  know  the  scene 
more  accurately,  and,  in  consequence  of  this  wish, 
though  the  objects  themselves  continue  as  before,  we  no 
longer  seem  to  view  them  all,  but  only  one,  or  a  few ; 
and  the  few,  which  we  now  see,  we  see  more  distinctly. 
Such  I  conceive  to  be  the  process ;  but  the  difficulty 
is,  that  though  we  seem  to  view  only  a  few  objects, 
and  these  much  more  distinctly,  the  tield  of  the  eye 
still  comprehends  a  wide  expanse,  the  light  from  which 
scarcely  affects  us,  while  the  light  from  other  parts  of 
it,  though  not  more  brilliant,  produces  in  us  distinct 
perception.  It  is  vain  for  Condillac  to  say,  that  it  is 
in  consequence  of  a  faculty  which  we  have  of  directing 
our  eyes  on  one  object,  a  faculty  which  is  the  result 
of  our  organisation,  and  which  is  common  to  all  man- 
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kind ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  if  this  direction  of  our 
eyes,  of  which  he  speaks,  on  a  single  object,  be  meant, 
in  its  strict  sense,  of  the  eye  itself,  which  we  direct, 
it  is  not  true  that  we  have  any  such  faculty.  We 
cannot  direct  our  eyes  so  as  not  to  comprehend  equally 
in  onr  field  of  vision,  many  objects  beside  that  single 
object  which  is  supposed  to  have  fixed  our  attention; 
and  if,  by  the  direction  of  our  eyes,  be  meant  the  ex- 
clusive or  limited  perception  by  our  mind  itself,  there 
remains  the  difficulty, — how  it  happens,  that  while 
light  from  innumerable  objects  faUs  on  our  retina  as 
before,  it  no  longer  produces  any  distinct  vision  re- 
latively to  the  objects  from  which  it  comes, — whiJ^ 
light,  probably  not  more  brilliant,  from  other  objects, 
produces  vision  much  more  distinct  than  before.  Let; 
us  consider  this  difficulty,  which,  in  truth,  constitutes  the 
principal  phenomenon  of  attention,  a  little  more  fully. 

When  Condillac  speaks  of  the  faculty  of  the  mind, 
by  which  he  supposes  it  capable  of  directing  the  eje, 
exclusively,  on  certain  objects,  he  must  speak  of  that 
only  of  which  we  are  conscious,  previously  to  the  more 
distinct  perception  of  those  objects,  as  certain  parts  tit 
the  scene. 

What  is  it,  then,  of  which  we  are  conscious,  between 
the  indistinct  perception  of  the  wide  scene,  and  the 
distinct  perception  of  parts  of  the  scene  ?  ^ 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  general  desire  of  knoiP 
ing  the  scene  more  accurately.  This  is  the  primal^ 
feeling  of  the  process  of  attention.  But  this  primary 
feeling  is  soon  succeeded  by  others.  Indistinct  as  the 
whole  complex  scene  may  be,  some  parts  of  it  more 
brilliant,  or  more  striking  in  general  character,  are  less 
indistinct  than  others.  There  are  a  few  more  promi- 
nent parts,  as  Condillac  says,  around  which  the  res! 
are  indistinctly  arranged. 


Witli  some  one  of  these,  then,  as  in  itself  more  im- 
pressive and  attractive,  we  begin ;  our  general  desire 
of  knovk^Ing  the  whole  scene  having  been  followed  by 
a  wish  to  know  this  principal  part  more  accurately. 

The  next  step  is  to  prevent  the  eye  itself  from  wan- 
dering, that  no  new  objects  may  distract  it,  and  tluit 
there  may  be  as  little  confusion  as  possible  of  the  rays 
from  different  objects,  on  that  part  of  the  retina  on 
which  the  rays  fall  from  the  particular  object,  which 
we  wish  to  consider.  We  fix  our  eyes,  therefore,  and 
our  whole  body,  as  steadily  as  we  can,  by  the  muscles 
subservient  to  these  purposes. 

So  far,  unquestionably,  no  new  faculty  is  exercised. 
We  have  merely  the  desire  of  knowing  the  scene  be- 
fore us, — the  selection  of  some  prominent  object,  or 
rather  the  mere  perception  of  it,  as  peculiarly  promi- 
nent,— the  desire  of  knowing  it  particularly, — and  the 
Cfflitraction  of  a  few  muscles,  in  obedience  to  our  vo- 
lition. 

No  sooner,  however,  has  all  this  taken  place,  than 
instantly,  or  almost  instantly,  and  without  our  con- 
sciousness of  any  new  and  peculiar  state  of  mind  in- 
tervening in  the  process,  the  landscape  becomes  to  our 
vision  altogether  different.     Certain  parts  only,  those 
parts  which  we  wished  to  know  particularly,  are  seen 
^v  us ;  the  remaining  parts  seem  almost  to  have  vau- 
li'ihed.     It  is  as  if  everything  before  had  been  but  the 
floubtful  colouring  of  enchantment,  which  had  disap- 
peared, and  left  to  us  the  few  prominent  realities  on 
which  we  gaze ;  or  rather,  it  is  as  if  some  instant  en- 
chantment, obedient  to  our  wishes,  had  dissolved  every 
reality  besides,  and  brought  closer  to  our  sight  the  few 
objects  which  we  desired  to  see. 

Still,  however,  all  of  which  we  are  truly  conscious, 
as  preceding  immediately  the  change  of  appearance  in 
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the  scene,  is  the  mere  desire  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
combined  probably  with  expectation  of  that  more 
distinct  vision  which  follows.  There  may  be  a  com- 
bination of  feelings,  but  no  new  and  peculiar  feeling, 
either  as  simple,  or  co-existing  with  other  feelings, — 
no  indication,  in  shoi*t,  of  the  exercise  of  a  new  power. 

Even  though  we  should  be  incapable,  therefore,  of 
understanding  how  the  desire  should  have  this  effect, 
it  would  not  be  the  less  true  that  the  desire  of  know- 
ing accumtely  a  particular  object  in  a  group,  is 
instantly, — or,  at  least,  instantly  after  some  organic 
change  which  may  probably  be  necessary, — followed 
by  a  more  vivid  and  distinct  perception  of  the  parti- 
cular object,  and  a  comparative  fkintness  and  indis- 
tinctness of  the  other  objects  that  co-exist  with  it; 
and  that  what  wc  call  attention  is  nothing  more. 

Are  the  comparative  distinctness  and  indistinctnesa, 
however,  a  result  which  we  had  no  reason  to  expect? 
or  are  they  not  rather  what  might,  in  some  degree  a>t 
least,  have  been  expected,  from  our  knowledge  of  the 
few  physical  facts  with  respect  to  our  co-existing 
sensations,  which  I  have  already  pointed  out  to  yon, 
and  from  the  circumstance  which  we  are  next  to  con- 
sider? We  have  seen,  in  the  observations  alrea<iy 
made  by  us,  that  many  co-existiug  perceptions  are 
indistinct,  and  that  when  one  becomes  more  vivid,  th« 
others  become  still  fainter.  All  that  is  necessaiyi 
therefore,  is  to  discover  some  cause  of  increased  vivid- 
ness of  that  one  to  which  we  are  said  to  attend. 

If  we  can  discover  any  reason  why  this  shoTild 
become  more  vivid,  the  comparative  indistinctness  of 
the  other  parts  of  the  scene  may  be  considered  as  fol- 
lowing of  course. 

Such  a  cause  exists,  unquestionably,  in  that  feeling 
of  desire,  without  which  there  can  be  no  attention 
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To  attend,  is  to  have  a  desire  of  knowing  that  to 
which  we  attend ;  and  attention  without  desire  is  a 
verbal  contradiction,  an  inconsistency,  at  least,  as 
great  as  if  we  were  said  to  desire  to  know  without 
any  desire  of  knowing,  or  to  be  attentive  without  at- 
tention. 

When  we  attend,  then,  to  any  part  of  a  complex 
group  of  sensations,  there  is  always  an  emotion  of 
desire,  however  slight  the  emotion  may  be,  connected 
exclusively  with  that  particular  part  of  the  group  to 
which  we  attend :  and  whatever  effect  our  emotions 
produce  on  the  complex  feelings  that  accompany 
them,  we  may  expect  to  be  produced,  in  some  greater 
or  less  degree,  by  the  desiie  in  the  complex  process 
which  we  term  attention. 

The  effect  which  our  expectation  might  anticipate, 
is  the  very  effect  that  is  truly  found  to  take  place, — an 
increased  liveliness  of  that  part  of  the  complex  group, 
to  which  alone  tlie  desire  relates. 

That  it  is  the  nature  of  our  emotions  of  every  sort, 
to  render  more  vivid  all  the  mental  affections  with 
which  they  are  peculiarly  combined,  as  if  their  own 
vivacity  were  in  some  measure  divided  with  these, 
every  one  who  has  felt  any  strong  emotion,  must  have 
experienced.  The  eye  has,  as  it  were,  a  double 
quickness  to  perceive  what  we  love  or  hate,  what  we 
hope  or  fear.  Other  objects  may  be  seen  slightly; 
but  these,  if  seen  at  all,  become  instantly  permanent, 
and  cannot  appear  to  us  without  impressing  their  pre- 
sence, as  it  were,  in  stronger  feeling  on  our  senses  and 
our  soul. 

Such  is  the  effect  of  emotion,  when  combined  even 
with  sensations  that  are  of  themselves,  by  their  own 
natur^,  vivid ;  and  mark,  therefore,  less  strikingly  the 
increase  of  vividness  received.     The  vivifying  effect. 
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however,  is  still  more  remarkable,  by  its  relative  pi 
portion^  when  the  feelings  with  which  the  emotion  is 
combined  are  in  themselves  peculiarly  faint,  as  in  the 
case  of  mere  memor}^  or  imagination.  The  object  of 
any  of  our  emotions,  thus  merely  conceived  by  us, 
becomes,  in  many  cases,  so  vivid  as  to  render  even 
our  accompanying  perceptions  comparatively  faint. 
The  mental  absence  of  lovers,  for  example,  is  prover- 
bial ;  and  what  is  thus  termed,  in  popular  language, 
absence,  is  nothing  more  than  the  greater  vividness 
of  some  mere  conception,  or  other  internal  feeliog, 
than  of  any,  or  all  of  the  external  objects  present  at 
the  time,  which  have  no  peculiar  relation  to  the  pre^ 
vailing  emotion : — 

"  The  dark  en' d  sun 
Loses  his  liglit :  The  roey-bosoniM  Spring 
To  weepiDg  Fancy  pines ;  and  yon  bright  arclj, 
Contracted,  bends  into  a  dusky  vault. 
All  nature  fades,  extinct :  and  sbe  aloue, 
Heard,  felt,  and  seen,  posaessea  every  thouglit, 
Filla  every  sense,  and  [tauts  in  every  vein. 
Books  are  but  formal  dulness, — tedious  friends, 
And  sad  amid  the  social  band  be  aits^ 
Lonely  and  unattentive.     From  bia  tongue 
The  uafiDisb'd  period  falls:  while  borne  away 
On  swelling  thought,  bis  wafted  spirit  flies 
To  the  vain,  boaoui  of  bis  distaut  Fair ; 
And  leaves  the  semblance  of  a  lover  tixed 
In  melancholy  site,  with  head  declined 
And  love-dejected  eyes." ' 


What 
give   to   the 


brighter 


colours  the  fears   of  superstition 

dim    objects  perceived  in  twilight,  the 

inhabitants   of  the   village   who   have   to    pass   the 

churchyard  at  any  late  hour,  and  the  little  students 

of  ballad  lore,  who  have  carried  with  them  from  the 

'  Tbomson'g  Seasons :  Spring,  v.  1006'-1021. 
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nursery  many  tales  which  they  almost  tremble  to  re- 
member, know  well.  And  in  the  second  si^/U  of  this 
northern  part  of  the  island,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  the  objects  which  the  seers  conceive  themselves 
to  behold,  truly  are  more  vivid,  as  conceptions,  than, 
but  for  the  superstition  and  the  melancholy  charac- 
ter of  the  natives,  which  harmonize  with  the  objects 
of  this  gloomy  foresight,  tliey  would  have  been ;  and 
that  it  is  in  consequence  of  this  brightening  efiect  of 
the  emotion,  as  concurring  with  the  dim  and  shadowy 
objects  which  the  vapoury  atmosphere  of  our  lakes 
and  valleys  presents,  that  fancy,  relatively  to  the 
individual,  becomes  a  temporary  reality.  The  ffifted 
eye,  which  has  once  believed  itself  favoured  with  such 
a  view  of  the  futiu*e,  will,  of  course,  ever  after  have  a 
quicker  foresight  and  more  frequent  revelations;  its  own 
wilder  emotion  communicating  still  more  vivid  forms 
and  colours  to  the  objects  whicli  it  dimly  perceives. 

On  this  subject,  however,  I  need  not  seek  any 
additional  illustration.  I  may  fairly  suppose  you  to 
admit,  as  a  general  physical  law  of  the  Phenomena  of 
Mind,  that  the  influence  of  every  emotion  is  to  render 
more  vivid  the  perception  or  conception  of  its  object. 

I  must  remark,  however,  that  when  the  emotion  is 
very  violent,  as  in  the  violence  of  any  of  our  fiercer 
passions,  though  it  still  renders  every  object,  with 
which  it  harmonizes,  more  vivid  and  prominent,  it 
mingles  with  them  some  degree  of  its  own  confusion  of 
feeling.  It  magnifies  and  distorts ;  and  what  it  renders 
brighter  it  does  not  therefore  render  more  distinct : — 

"  Tbe  flame  of  paBwion,  through  the  strnggUng  aoul 
Deep-kindled,  shows  across  that  sudden  tlaze 
The  object  of  Ita  raptui'e,  vast  of  size, 
With  fiercer  colours  and  a  night  of  shade."  ^ 

1  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  Book  II.  v.  13T-14tl. 
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The  Species  of  desire  which  we  are  considering, 
however,  is  not  of  this  fierce  and  tempestnous  kind. 

Emotions  of  a  calmer  species  have  the  vivifying 
effect  without  the  indistinctness;  and  precisely  of  this 
degree  is  that  desire  which  constitutes  attention,  as 
co-existing  with  the  sensations,  or  other  feelings  to 
which  we  are  said  to  attend. 

We  have  found,  then,  in  the  desire  which  accoiD- 
panies  attention,  or  rather  which  chiefly  constitutes 
tt,  the  cause  of  that  increased  intensity  which  we 
sought. 

When  all  the  various  objects  of  a  scene  are  of 
themselves  equally,  or  nearly  equally,  interesting  or 
indiiferent  to  us,  the  union  of  desire,  with  any  parti- 
cular perception  of  the  group,  might  be  supposed,  a 
priori,  to  render  this  perception  in  some  degree  more 
vivid  than  it  was  before.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
this  difference  of  vividness  should  take  place  wholly, 
or  even  be  very  striking,  in  the  first  instant ;  for,  by 
becoming  in  the  first  instant  even  slightly  more  vivid, 
it  acquires  additional  colouring  and  prominence,  so  as 
to  increase  that  interest  which  led  us  originally  to 
select  it  for  our  first  minute  observation,  and  thus  to 
brighten  it  more  and  more  progressively.  Indeed, 
when  we  reflect  on  our  consciousness,  during  what  is 
called  an  eflbrt  of  attention,  we  feel  that  some  such 
progress  as  this  really  takes  place,  the  object  becom- 
ing gradually  more  distinct  while  we  gaze,  till  at 
length  it  requires  a  sort  of  eftbrt  to  turn  away  to  the 
other  co-existing  objects,  and  to  renew  with  them  the 
same  process. 

Attention,  then,  is  not  a  simple  mental  state,  but  a 
process  or  a  combination  of  feelings.  It  is  not  the 
result  of  any  peculiar  power  of  the  mind,  but  of  those 
mere   laws   of  perception,   by  which   the   increased 
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TiTidnefiS  of  one  sensation  produces  a  corresponding 
faintness  of  others  co-existing  with  it,  and  of  that 
law  of  our  emotions,  by  which  they  communicate 
greater  intensity  to  every  perception,  or  other  feeling, 
with  which  they  co-exist  and  harmonize. 


LECTURE  XXXIL 

On  the  Mxtemal  Affecttonf  of  Mind  combined  tcith  D^ire,  con- 
tinued — On  the  Internal  Affectiont  of  Mind — Cl(u*i^cation  of 
Iketn. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  I  concluded  my 
sketch  of  the  different  hypotheses  of  philosophers  with 
respect  to  perception,  with  an  account  of  that  Pre- 
established  Harmony,  by  which  Leibnitz,  excluding 
all  reciprocal  agency  of  mind  and  matter,  endeavoured 
to  account  for  the  uniform  coincidence  of  our  mental 
feelings  with  our  bodily  movements ;  an  hypothesis 
which,  though  it  does  not  seem  to  have  gained  many 
followers  out  of  Germany,  produced  the  most  enthusi- 
astic admiration  in  the  country  of  its  author.  I  may 
remark,  by  the  way,  as  a  very  striking  example  of  the 
strange  mixture  of  seemingly  opposite  qualities,  which 
we  frequently  find  in  the  character  of  nations,  that, 
while  the  country  of  which  I  speak  has  met  with 
ridicule,  most  unjust  in  degree,  as  national  ridicule 
always  is,  for  the  heaviness  of  its  laborious  erudition, 
it  must  be  allowed  to  surpass  all  other  countries  in 
the  passionate  enthusiasm  of  its  philosophy,  which, 
particularly  in  metaphysics,  from  the  reign  of  Leib- 
nitz to  the  more  recent  worship  paid  to  the  traa- 
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sceiidentalisni  of  Kant,  seems  scarcely  to  have  ad- 
mitted of  any  ca.Im  approbation,  or  to  have  known 
any  other  inquirers  than  violent  partisans  and  violent 
foes. 

After  my  remarks  on  this  hypothesis,  which  clo6 
ray  view  of  our  extenial  affections  of  mind,  as  they 
exist  simply,  I  next  proceeded  to  consider  them  as 
they  exist,  combined  with  desire,  in  that  state  of  the 
mind  which  is  termed  attentmij  a  state  which  has 
been  supposed  to  indicate  a  peculiar  intellectual  power, 
but  which,  I  endeavoured  to  show  you,  admits  of  being 
analyzed  into  other  more  general  principles. 

It  is  to  our  consciousness,  of  course,  that  we  must 
refer  for  the  truth  of  any  such  analysis  ;  and  the  pro- 
cess which  it  reveals  to  us,  in  attention,  seems,  I  think, 
to  justify  the  analysis  which  I  made,  indicating  a  coid- 
bination  of  simpler  feelings,  but  not  any  new  and  dis- 
tinct species  of  feeling,  to  be  referred  to  a  peculiar 
faculty. 

We  see  many  objects  together,  and  we  see  them 
indistinctly.  We  wish  to  know  them  more  accu- 
rately, and  we  are  aware  that  this  knowledge  can  be 
acquired  only  in  detail.  We  select  some  one  more 
prominent  object  from  the  rest,  or  rather,  without  any 
selection  on  our  part,  this  object  excites,  in  a  higher 
degree,  our  desire  of  observing  it  particularly,  merely 
by  being  more  prominent,  or,  in  some  other  respect, 
more  interesting  than  the  rest.  To  observe  it  parti- 
cularly, we  fix  our  body,  and  onr  eyes, — for  it  is  a^ 
case  of  vision  which  I  have  taken  for  an  example, 
steadily  as  possible,  that  the  light  from  the  sai 
points  of  the  object  may  continue  to  fall  on  the  saml 
points  of  the  retina.  Together  with  our  wish,  we 
have  an  expectation,  the  natural  effect  of  uniform 
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distinctlj  perceired  Vf  ib 
this  expectation,  mhem  tki 
scribed  is  completed,  the  tkgodk^  as  if  it 
wish  and  hamtpufd  to  gntify  it*  daei 
distinct ;  and,  in  ynfOKtitm  as  il 
vivid,  the  other  obieds  of  tlie  gm 
fainter,  till  at  length  tiiej  are  ataiBeiji  fcll  to  be  pn- 
fient.  Such,  witfaovt  the  iatervcaftini  of  aajaeir  aad 
pecoliar  state  of  mind,  is  the  firtji  pracfSB.  as  ^  as 
we  are  conscioas  of  it;  and,  if  this  be'tiie  pmeeas* 
there  is  no  reason  to  infer  in  it  the  openftaoa  of  aaj 
power  of  the  mind  diflenaii  from  thoae  iriueh  are 
exercised  in  other  cases.  The  geaenl  capacities  of 
perception,  and  desire^  and  expeetaftkni,  aad  volantaiy 
command  of  certain  moscles,  which,  on  everr  view  of 
the  phenomena  of  attention,  we  most  allow  the  mind 
to  possess,  are  of  themselTes  sufficient  to  explain  the 
phenomena,  and  preclude,  therefore,  any  fiirther  re- 
ference. 

The  brightening  of  the  objects  to  which  we  attend, 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  objects  which  have  interested  us, 
and  which  we  feel  a  desire  of  knowing,  and  the  con- 
sequent fading  of  the  other  co-existing  objects,  I  ex- 
plained, by  the  well-kno%\Ti  influence,  not  of  desire 
merely,  but  of  all  our  emotions,  in  rendering  more  vivid 
those  objects  of  perception  or  fancy,  with  which  they 
harmonize ;  and  I  illustrated  this  influence  by  various 
examples. 

The  phantasms  of  imagination,  in  the  reveries  of 
our  waking  hours,  when  our  external  senses  are  still 
open,  and  quick  to  feel,  arc,  as  mere  conceptions,  far 
less  vivid  than  the  primary  perceptions  from  which 
they  originally  flowed;  and  yet,  under  the  influence 
of  any  strong  emotion,  they  become  so  much  more  bright 
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and  prominent  than  external  things,  that,  to  the  im- 
passioned muser  on  distant  scenes  and  persons,  the 
scenes  and  persons  truly  around  him  are  almost  as  if 
they  were  not  in  existence.  If  a  mere  conception, 
then,  faint  as  it  must  always  he  by  its  own  nature,  can 
thus  be  rendered  more  vivid  than  reality  by  the  union 
of  any  strong  desire,  it  is  surely  less  wonderful  that 
the  same  cause  should  communicate  the  same  superior 
vividness  to  the  brighter  realities  of  perception.  If 
what  we  remember  with  interest,  and  wish  to  see 
again,  become  so  much  more  vivid  in  our  fancy,  merely 
by  this  very  wish,  that  we  scarcely  perceive  any  one 
of  the  innumerable  objects  before  our  eyes,  what  we 
truly  see,  in  its  own  lively  colouring,  and  feel  a  stroDg 
desire  of  knowing  more  intimately,  may  well  be  sup- 
posed to  render  us  less  sensible  to  the  other  co-existing 
objects,  which  the  very  shadows  of  our  imagiuatioo, 
when  brightened  by  a  similar  desire,  were  able  men- 
tally to  annihilate  or  eclipse. 

In  addition  to  this  direct  vivifying  influence  of  the 
desire  itself,  some  part,  and  perhaps  a  very  considerable 
part,  of  the  brightening  of  the  object,  during  attention, 
may  arise  indirectly  from  the  mere  muscular  adaptar 
tion  of  the  organ.  I  do  not  speak  merely  of  that  in- 
ternal adaptation,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  accom- 
modates the  organ  to  the  object,  and,  therefore,  varies 
with  the  distance  of  the  object,  but  of  that  simpler 
contraction  w^hich  keeps  the  organ,  as  a  whole,  steadily 
fixed.  It  is  proved  by  many  facts,  that  a  certain  time 
is  necessary  for  vision,  and,  probably,  in  like  manner, 
for  all  our  perceptions.  A  cannon  ball,  for  example, 
though  it  must  have  reflected  light  to  us,  during  its 
passage,  may  yet  pass  before  our  eyes  so  rapidly  as 
not  to  be  perceived ;  and,  if  a  part  of  the  eye  be 
affected,  in  a  certain  manner,  by  one  colour,  and  a 


different  colour  fall  upon  it  so  rapklly  after  the  first, 
that  the  former  affection  ha^  not  previously  ceased,  the 
result  is  not  the  visual  affection  which  the  second 
colour  alone  would  have  produced,  but  that  which 
would  have  arisen  at  once  from  a  mixture  of  the  two 
colours.     In  this  way,  in  an  experiment,  which  has 
been  often  performed,  for  the  demonstration  of  this 
simple  and  beautiful  fact ;  if  a  cylinder  be  painted  in 
longitudinal  bars,  with  the  prismatic  colours,  in  certain 
proportions,  and  be  revolved  rapidly  on  its  axis,  its 
surface  to  the  eye  will  not  seem  to  present  any  one  of 
the  colours  which  are  really  painted  on  it,  but  a  uni- 
form whiteness,  which  it  has  not,  on  a  single  point  of 
its  whole  surface. 

If  rays  of  different  colours,  falling  in  rapid  succes- 
sion on  the  same  points  of  the  retina,  thus  seem  to 
mingle  with  each  other,  and  produce  one  confused 
effect,  it  must  evidently  be  of  great  importance,  for 
'listiact  vision,  that  the  eyes  should  be  so  fixed,  that 
the  rays  from  the  objects  which  we  wish  to  oJiserve, 
raay  not  fall  on  parts  of  the  retina  previously  affected 
^J  the  light  of  other  objects,  but,  as  much  as  possible, 
on  tbe  same  parts,  during  the  whole  time  of  our  obser- 
vation. This  can  be  done,  as  I  have  said,  only  by  tlie 
continued  agency  of  certain  muscles ;  and  hence  arises 
that  feeling  of  muscular  effort,  of  which  we  are  con- 
scious in  the  process.  How  difficult  it  is  for  us  to 
k^ep  a  muscle,  for  any  length  of  time,  in  the  same 
exact  point  of  contraction,  without  the  slightest  devi- 
ation from  this  point,  is  well  known  to  physiologists ; 
^nd  it  ia  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that,  in  attention, 
^'e  should  be  conscious  of  a  considerable  effort,  in 
endeavouring  to  fix  steadily  any  of  our  organs.  The 
power  of  thus  fixing  our  muscles,  is  a  power  which 
Improves  by  habitual  exercise ;  and  it  is  probably  very 
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much  ill  this  way  tbat  the  practised  eye  is  able  m 
rapidly  to  distinguish  the  minute  parts  of  objectsy 
which  require  from  others  a  much  longer  effort  of 
attention. 

But,  whatever  tlie  effect  of  the  muscular  adaptation 
may  be,  it  is  not  the  less  certain,  if  we  reflect  on  our 
feelings,  that  the  mental  part  of  the  process  of  atten- 
tion involves  nothing  more,  in  addition  to  the  primary 
perception,  which  is  its  object,  than  desire  with  ex- 
pectation. This  is  all  of  which  we  are  truly  conscious 
previously  to  the  brightening  of  the  perception  itself, 
to  which  we  are  said  to  attend  ; — a  brightening  which, 
from  the  general  laws  of  emotion,  might  very  naturally 
be  expected  as  the  result  of  the  union  of  desire  with 
any  of  our  sensations.  In  such  circumstances,  then, 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  we  shonld  remember  best  the 
objects  to  which  we  pay  most  attention,  since  this  i» 
only  to  say  that  we  remember  best  the  objects  on  which 
we  have  dwelt  longest,  and  with  greatest  interest,  and 
which  we  have  therefore  known  most  accurately. 

Such  are  our  sensations  or  perceptions,  when  united 
with  desire,  exhibiting  appearances  which  seem  at  first 
to  indicate,  though  they  do  not  truly  indicate,  a  pecu- 
liar power  or  susceptibility  of  the  mind.  We  sliall 
find,  in  considering  our  intellectual  states  of  mind,  the 
order  of  mental  phenomena,  to  which  we  next  proceed, 
that  the  union  of  desire  with  these  has  led,  in  like 
manner,  to  the  belief  of  many  distinct  intellectual 
powers,  which  yet,  like  attention,  admit  of  being 
analyzed  into  simpler  elements.  These  intellectual 
phenomena  themselves,  in  their  simple  state,  muat, 
however,  be  first  examined  by  us. 


Having  now,  then,  offered  all  the  observations  for 
which  our  limited  course  allows  me  room,  on  the  very 
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important  primary  class  of  external  aiTections  of  the 
mind,  I  proceed,  accordiiit^  to  our  general  division,  to 
consider  the  secondary  class  of  its  internal  affections ; 
those  states  of  it  which  are  not  the  result  of  causes 
foreign  to  the  mind  itself,  but  immediate  consequents 
of  its  own  preceding  feelings. 

The  Divine  Contriver  of  our  mental  frame,  who 
formed  the  soul  to  exist  in  certain  states,  on  the  pre- 
sence of  external  things,  formed  it  also  to  exist,  in 
certain  successive  states,  without  the  presence  or  di- 
rect influence  of  anything  external ;  the  one  state  of 
the  mind  being  as  immediately  the  cause  of  the  state 
of  mind  which  follow^s  it,  as,  in  our  external  feelings, 
the  change  produced  in  our  corporeal  organ  of  sense 
is  the  cause  of  any  one  of  the  particular  affections  of 
that  class.  In  the  one  class,  that  of  our  internal 
affections,  the  phenomena  depend  on  the  laws  whicli 
regulate  the  successive  changes  of  state  of  the  mind 
itself.  In  the  other  class,  that  of  our  external  aftec- 
tions,  they  depend  on  the  laws  of  the  mind,  indeed, 
which  is  susceptible  of  these  peculiar  changes  of  state ; 
but  they  depend,  in  an  equal  degi*ee,  on  the  laws  w^hich 
give  to  matter  its  peculiar  qualities,  and,  consequently, 
its  peculiar  influence  on  this  mental  susceptibility.  If 
light  were  to  be  annihilated,  it  is  very  evident  that, 
thougb  our  mind  itself  were  to  continue  endowed  with 
all  its  present  susceptibilities,  it  never  a^ain  could  be- 
hold the  snn,  around  whose  cold  and  gloomy  mass  our 
earth  might  still  revolve  as  now ;  nor,  iu  such  circum- 
stances, is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  it  would 
exist  in  any  one  of  those  various  states  which  consti- 
tute the  delightful  sensations  of  vision.  These  sen- 
sations, then,  depend  on  external  things,  as  much  as 
on  the  mind  itself.  But  though,  after  we  have  once 
been   enriched  with  the  splendid  acquisitions  which 
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our  perceptive  organs  afford  us,  everything  external 
were  to  vanish,  not  from  our  sight  merely,  but  from 
all  our  senses,  and  our  mind  alone  were  to  exist  in  the 
infinity  of  space,  together  with  that  Eternal  Majesty 
which  formed  it, — still  thought  after  thought,  and  feel- 
ing after  feeling,  would  arise,  as  it  were,  spontaneously, 
in  the  disembodied  spirit,  if  no  change  in  its  nature 
were  to  take  place ;  and  the  whole  world  of  light  and 
fragrance,  and  harmony,  would,  in  its  remembrance, 
almost  rise  again,  as  if  outliving  aimihilatiou  itself.  It 
is  by  this  capacity  of  internal  change  of  state,  indeed, 
that  the  soul  is  truly  immortal,  which,  if  it  were  cap- 
able of  no  atfections  but  those  which  I  have  termed 
external,  would  itself  be  virtually  as  mortal  as  all  the 
mortal  things  that  are  around  it ;  since,  but  for  them, 
as  causes  of  its  feelings,  it  could  not,  in  these  circum- 
stances of  complete  dependence,  have  any  feeliDgs 
whatever,  and  could,  therefore,  exist  only  in  that  state 
of  original  insensibility  which  preceded  the  first  sen- 
sation that  gave  it  consciousness  of  existence.  It  is, 
in  the  true  sense  of  immortality  of  life,  immortal,  only 
because  it  depends  for  its  feelings,  as  well  as  for  its 
mere  existence,  not  on  the  state  of  perishable  things, 
which  are  but  the  atmosphere  that  floats  around  it, 
but  on  its  own  independent  laws;  or,  at  least, — for 
the  laws  of  mind,  as  well  as  the  laws  of  matter, 
can  mean  nothing  more, — depends  for  the  successiotts 
of  its  feelings  only  on  the  provident  arrangements  of 
that  all-foreseeing  Power,  whose  will,  as  it  existed  at 
the  very  moment  at  which  it  called  everything  from 
nothing,  and  gave  to  mind  and  matter  their  powers 
and  susceptibilities,  is  thus,  consequently,  in  the  whole 
series  of  effects,  from  age  to  age,  the  eternal  legislation 
of  the  universe. 

Even  while  our  soul  is  united  to  this  bodily  framfii 
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and  continuallj  capable  of  being  afl'ected  by  the  ob- 
jects that  are  continually  present  with  it,  by  far  tlie 
greater  number  of  our  feelings  are  those  which  arise 
from  our  internal  successions  of  thought.  Innume- 
rable as  our  perceptions  are,  they  are  but  a  small  part 
of  the  varied  consciousness  of  a  day.  We  do  not  see 
or  feel  objects  merely, — for  this  alone  would  be  of  little 
value ;  but  we  compare  them  with  eaeh  other — we 
form  plaus  of  action,  and  prosecute  them  with  assidu- 
ous attention,  or  we  meditate  on  the  means  by  which 
they  may  most  effectually  be  prosecuted ;  and  with 
all  our  perceptions  of  extemal  things,  and  plans  of 
serious  thought,  a  continued  fairy-work  of  involuntary 
fancy  is  incessantly  mingling,  in  consequence  of  the 
laws  of  suggestion  in  the  mind  itself,  like  the  tran- 
sient shadows  on  a  stream,  of  the  clouds  that  flit  over 
it,  which  picture  on  it  their  momentary  forms,  as  they 
pass  in  rapid  variety,  without  affecting  the  course  of 
the  busy  current,  which  glides  along  in  its  majestic 
track,  as  if  they  had  never  been.  If  we  had  the  power 
of  external  sense  only,  life  w^ould  be  as  passive  as  the 
most  unconnected  dream,  or  rather  far  more  passive 
and  irregular  than  the  wildest  of  our  dreams.  Our 
remembrances,  comparisons,  our  hopes,  our  fears,  and 
all  the  variety  of  our  thoughts  and  emotions,  give  a 
harmony  and  unity  to  our  general  consciousness,  %vbich 
make  the  consciousness  of  eaeh  day  a  little  drama,  or 
a  connected  part  of  that  still  greater  drama.,  which  is 
to  end  only  with  the  death  of  its  hero,  or  rather  with 
the  commencement  of  his  glorious  apotheosis. 

How  wide  a  field  the  internal  affections  of  the  mind 
present,  without  dependence  on  the  system  of  material 
things, — with  which  we  are  connected,  indeed,  by 
many  delightful  ties,  but  by  ties  that  have  relation 
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only  to  this  mortal  scene, — is  proved  in  a  very  strit- 
ing  maimer,  by  the  increased  energy  of  thought  which 
we  often  seem  to  acquire  in  those  hours  of  the  quiet 
of  the  night,  when  every  external  influence  is  nearly 
excluded, — the  hours  of  inward  meditation,  in  which 
the  mind  has  been  poetically  said  to  retire  into  the 
sanctuary  of  its  own  immense  abode,  and  to  feel  there 
and  enjoy  its  spiritual  infinity,  as  if  admitted  to  the 
ethereal  dwellings  and  the  feasts  of  the  gods. 

"  Xonne  vldes,  quoties  nox  circumfunditur  atra 
Immeiisi  terga  Oceani  terramque  polumque, 
Cum  rerum  obduxit  species  obuubilna  Aer 
Nee  fragor  impulaaa  aut  vox  allabitur  aures, 
Ut  nuUo  intuitu  niens  jam  defixa,  recedit 
In  8ese»  et  vires  intra  se  colligit  omnea  ? 
Dt  magiio  hospitio  potitur,  eeque  excipit  ipsa 
Totam.intus;  sen  jussa  Deum  discumbere  niensis. 
Nam  neque  sic  illam  solido  de  maruiore  tecta 
Nee  cum  jiorticibuB  capiunt  laqiiiaria  centum 
Aurea,  tot  distincta  locis,  tot  mgibus  apta, 
Quajsittcque  epiilaj,  Tjrioque  instructus  ab  ostro  : 
Ut  gaudet  sibi  jtinctaj  sibicjue  ititenditur  ipsa, 
Ipsa  sibi  tota  incumbens,  totaraque  pererrans 
Immenaa  imraensam  spatio  longeque  patentem. 
Sen  dulccs  inter  latebraa  Ilelitionis  araceni, 
Et  sacram  Pbcebi  neraorum  divertituT  axnbram, 
Fcecuudmn  pleno  exercena  sub  pectore  numen ; 
Seu  causas  rerum  occultaa,  et  semina  volvit, 
Et  qiieia  fcederibus  conspirent  uiaximus  JElher 
Neptuuuaque  Pater,  Tcllnsque,  atqno  omnia  gignant ; 
Sive  altum  virtutia  iter  aubducit,  et  almus 
Molitur  leges,  queia  fortunata  juventus 
Pareat,  ac  pace  iinperinm  tntetur  et  armis." ' 

The  internal  states  of  mind,  then,  which  form  the 

class  next  to   be  considered  by  us,  present  to  our 

inquiry  no  narrow  or  uninteresting  field.     We  ar^ 

to  find  in  these  again  everything,  though  in  faintef 

'  Ileinfiiua,  De  Contemptu  Mortis,  Ub.  t. 
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colours,  which  delighted  and  interested  us  in  the  for- 
mer class ;  while  we  are,  at  the  same  time,  to  discover 
an  abundant  source  of  feelings  still  more  delightful 
and  sublime  in  themselves,  and  still  more  interesting 
to  our  analysis.  We  are  no  longer  mere  sensitive 
beings,  that  gaze  upon  the  universe,  and  feel  pain  or 
pleasure  as  a  few  of  its  elementary  particles  touch  our 
nerves.  We  are  the  discoverers  of  laws,  which  every 
element  of  the  universe  obeys, — the  tracers  of  events 
of  ages  that  are  past, — the  calculators  and  prophets 
of  events,  that  are  not  to  occur  till  generation  after 
generation  of  the  prophetic  calculators  that  succeed 
us  shall  themselves  have  passed  away ; — and,  while 
we  are  thus  able  to  discover  the  innumerable  relations 
of  created  things,  we  are,  at  the  same  time,  by  the 
medium  of  these  internal  states  of  our  own  mind,  the 
discoverers  also  of  that  Infinite  Being,  who  formed 
everything  which  it  is  our  glory  to  be  capable  merely 
of  observing,  and  who,  without  acting  directly  on  any 
of  our  organs  of  sense,  is  yet  present  to  our  intellect 
with  as  bright  a  reality  of  perception,  as  the  suns  and 
planets  which  he  has  formed  are  present  to  our  cor- 
poreal vision. 

The  species  of  philosophical  inquiry,  which  our  in- 
ternal affections  of  mind  admit,  is  exactly  the  same 
as  that  which  our  external  affections  admit ;  that  is 
to  say,  we  are,  in  our  inquiry,  to  consider  the  circura- 
_    stances  in  which  they  arise,  and  the  circumstances 
I   which  follow  them,  with   the    relations  which   they 
appear  to  us  mutually  to  bear  to  our  external  feelings, 
I  and  to  each  other,  and  nothing  more.     It  is  as  little 
I  possible  for  us,  independently  of  experience,  to  dis- 
I  cover,  a  pi-iori,  any  reason  that  one  state  of  mind 
I  should  be  followed  directly  by  another  state  of  mind, 
I  as,  in  the  case  of  our  external  feelings,  to  discover  any 
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jeaeaa  that  the  presence  of  light  should  be  followed 
by  that  particular  mental  state  which  coBfititateB 
the  sensation  of  coloar,  not  by  that  which  conflfcihrteB 
the  perception  of  the  song  of  a  nightingale,  or  ilie 
fragrance  of  a  violet,  or  that  those  external  caasa 
shoold  be  followed  by  their  peculiar  sensations  rather 
than  by  the  perception  of  colour.  It  is  equally  ^ain 
for  us  to  think  of  discoyering  any  reason  in  the  nature 
of  the  mind  itself,  which  could  hare  enabled  us  to 
predict,  without  actual  experience,  or,  at  least,  with- 
out analogy  of  other  similar  instances,  any  of  the 
mere  intellectual  changes  of  state,  that  the  sight  of 
an  object,  which  we  have  seen  before  in  other  circum- 
stances, should  recall,  by  instant  spontaneous  sugges- 
tion, those  other  circumstances  which  exist  no  longer; 
that  in  meeting,  in  the  most  distant  country,  a  native 
of  our  own  land,  it  should  be  in  our  power,  by  a  sin^e 
word,  to  annihilate,  as  it  were,  for  the  moment,  all 
the  seas  and  mountains  between  him  and  his  home; 
or,  in  the  depth  of  the  most  gloomy  dungeon,  where 
its  wretched  tenant,  who  has  been  its  tenant  for  half 
a  life,  sees,  and  scarcely  sees,  the  few  faint  rays  that 
serve  but  to  speak  of  a  sunshine,  which  he  is  not  to 
enjoy,  and  which  they  deprive  him  of  the  comfort  of 
forgetting,  and  to  render  visible  to  his  very  eyes  that 
wretchedness  which  he  feels  at  his  heart,  that  even 
this  creature  of  misery, — whom  no  one  in  the  world 
perhaps  remembers  but  the  single  being,  whose  regular 
presence,  at  the  hour  at  which  he  gives  him,  day  by 
day,  the  means  of  adding  to  his  life  another  year  of 
wretchedness  like  the  past,  is  scarcely  felt  as  the  pre- 
sence of  another  living  thing, — should  yet,  by  the 
influence  of  a  single  thought,  enter  into  the  instant 
possession  of  a  freedom,  beyond  that  which  the  mere 
destruction  of  his   dungeon  could  give, — a  freedom 


which  restores  him  not  merely  to  the  liberty,  bnt  to 
the  very  years  which  he  had  lost, — ^to  the  woods,  and 
the  brook,  and  the  fields  of  his  boyish  frolics,  and  to 
all  the  happy  faces  which  were  only  as  happy  as  his 
own.  The  innumerable  examples  of  such  successions 
of  thought  we  know  from  experience,  but  ftx>m  expe- 
rience only.  It  is  enough  for  us,  however,  to  ascer- 
taio  the  simple  fact,  that  the  internal  suggestions  of 
thought  after  thought,  without  the  recurrence  of  any 
external  object,  does  take  place,  as  truly  as  sensation 
itself,  when  external  objects  recur, — to  observe  the 
general  circumstances  relating  to  the  suggestion, — and 
to  arrange  the  principle  on  which  it  seems  to  depend, 
as  a  principle  of  our  intellectual  constitution.  While 
we  attempt  no  more  than  this,  we  are  certain  at  least 
that  we  are  not  attempting  anything  which  is  beyond 
the  sphere  of  human  exertion.  To  attempt  more,  and 
to  strive  to  discover,  in  any  one  of  the  series  of  our 
internal  feelings,  some  reason  which  might  have  led 
us  originally  to  predict  its  existence,  or  the  existence 
of  the  other  mental  affections  which  succeed  it,  would 
be  to  hope  to  discover,  what  is  not  merely  beyond 
our  power  even  to  divine,  but  what  we  should  be  in- 
capable of  knowing  that  we  had  divined,  even  though 
we  should  casually  have  succeeded  in  making  tlie  dis- 
covery. 


In  the  classification  of  our  internal  feelings,  as  in 
every  classification,  and,  indeed  in  everything,  intellec- 
tual or  moral,  which  can  exercise  us,  it  is  evident 
that  we  may  err  in  two  ways,  by  excess  or  deficiency. 
We  may  multiply  divisions  without  necessity,  or  we 
may  labour  in  vain  to  force  into  one  division  individual 
diversities,  which  cannot,  by  any  labour,  be  made  to 
correspond.     The   golden   mean,  of  which  moralists 
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apeak,  is  as  important  in  science  as  in  our  practical 
views  of  happiuess;  and  the  habit  of  this  cautious 
speculative  moderation  is  probably  of  as  difficult 
attainment  in  the  one,  as  the  habitual  contentment 
which  is  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  other. 

When  we  think  of  the  infinite  variety  of  the  physi- 
cal objects  around  us,  and  of  the  small  number  of 
classes  in  which  they  are  at  present  arranged,  it  would 
seem  to  us,  if  we  were  ignorant  of  the  history  of  philo- 
sophy, that  the  regular  progress  of  classification  must 
have  been  to  simplify  more  and  more  the  general  cir- 
cumstances of  agreement  on  which  arrangement  de- 
pends ;  that,  in  this  progressive  simplification,  millions 
of  diversities  must  have  been  originally  reduced  to 
thousands,  these  afterwards  to  hundreds,  and  these 
again,  successively,  to  divisions  still  more  minute. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  this  simplicity  of  division  is  far 
from  being  so  progressive  in  the  arrangement  even  of 
external  things.  The  first  steps  of  classification  must 
indeed  uniformly  be,  to  reduce  the  great  multitude  of 
obvious  diversities  to  some  less  extensive  tribes.  But 
the  mere  guess-work  of  hypothesis  soon  comes  in  to 
supply  the  place  of  laborious  observation  or  experi- 
ment, and  of  that  slow  and  accurate  reasoning  on 
observations  and  experiments  which,  to  minds  of  very 
rapid  imagination,  is  perhaps  a  labour  as  wearisome 
as,  in  the  long  observation  itself,  to  watch  for  hours, 
with  an  eye  fixed  like  the  telescope  through  which  it 
gazes,  one  constant  point  of  the  heavens,  or  to  minister 
to  the  furnace,  and  hang  over  it  in  painfiJ  expectance 
of  the  transmutations,  which  it  tardily  presents.  By 
the  unlimited  power  of  an  hypothesis,  we  in  a  moment 
range  together,  under  one  general  name,  myriads  of 
diversities  the  most  obstinately  discordant ;  aa  if  the 
mere  giving  of  a  name  could  of  itself  alter  the  qualities 
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of  things,  making  similar  what  was  dissimilar  before, 
like  words  of  magic,  that  convert  anything  into  any- 
thing. When  the  hypothesis  is  proved  to  he  false, 
the  temporary  magic  of  the  spell  is  of  course  dissolved, 
and  all  the  original  diversities  appea,r  again  to  he 
ranged  once  more  in  a  wider  variety  of  classes.  Even 
where,  without  any  such  guess-work  of  hypothetical 
resemhlance,  divisions  and  arrangements  have  been 
formed  on  the  justest  principles,  according  to  the 
qualities  of  objects  known  at  the  time,  some  new  ob- 
servation or  new  experiment  is  continually  showing 
differences  of  composition  or  of  general  qualities  where 
none  were  conceived  before ;  and  the  same  philosophy 
is  thus,  at  the  same  moment,  employed  in  uniting  and 
disuniting,  in  reducing  many  objects  to  a  few,  and  se- 
parating a  few  into  many  ;  as  the  same  electric  power, 
at  the  moment  in  which  it  is  attracting  objects  nearer 
to  it,  repels  others  which  were  almost  in  contiguity, 
and  often  brings  the  same  object  close  to  it,  only  to 
throw  it  off  the  next  moment  to  a  greater  distance. 
While  a  nicer  artifical  analysis,  or  more  accurate  ob- 
servation, is  detecting  unsuspected  resemblances,  and, 
still  more  frequently,  unsuspected  diversities,  there  is 
hence  no  fixed  point  nor  regular  advance,  but  a  sort  of 
ebb  and  flow  of  wider  and  narrower  divisions  and  sub- 
diyisions ;  and  the  classes  of  an  intervening  age  may 
be  fewer  than  the  classes  both  of  the  age  which  pre- 
ceded it  and  of  that  which  comes  after  it.  For  a  very 
striking  example  of  this  alternation,  I  may  refer  to 
the  history  of  that  science  which  is  to  matter  what 
our  intellectual  analysis  is  to  mind.  The  elements  of 
bodies  have  been  more  and  fewer  successively,  vary- 
ing with  the  analyses  of  almost  every  distinguished 
chemist :  far  from  having  fewer  principles  of  bodies, 
as  chemistry  advances,  how  many  more  elements  have 
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we  now  than  in  the  days  of  Aristotle !     There  can  be 
no  question,  that  when  man  first  looked  around  him 
with  a  philosophic  eye,  and  saw,  in  the  sublime  rude- 
ness of  nature,  something  more  than  objects  of  savage 
rapacity,  or  still  more  savage  indifference,  he  must 
have  conceived  the  varieties  of  bodies  to  be  innumer- 
able, and  could  as  little  have  thought  of  comprehend- 
ing them  all  under  a  few  simple  names,  as  of  compre- 
hending the  whole  earth  itself  within  his  narrow  grasp. 
In  a  short  time,  however,  this  narrow  grasp,  if  I  may 
venture  so  to  express  myself,  did  strive  to  comprehend 
the  whole  earth ;  and  soon  after  man  had  made  the 
first  great  advance  in  science,  of  wondering  at  the  in- 
finity of  things  in  which  he  was  lost,  we  had  sages, 
such  as  Thales,  Anaximenes,  and  Heraclitus,  who  were 
forming  everything  of  a  single  principle, — water,  or 
air,  or  fire.     The  four   elements,  which   afterwards 
reigned  so  long  in  the  schools  of  physics,  gave  place 
to  a  single  principle  with  the  alchemists ;  or  to  three 
principles, — salt,  sulphur,  and  mercury — with  chemists 
less  bold  in  conjecture.     These,  again,  were  soon  mul- 
tiplied by  observers  of  still  nicer  discrimination ;  and 
modern  chemistry,  while  it  has  shown  some  bodies, 
which  we  regarded  as  different,  to  be  composed  of  the 
same  elements,  has  at  the  same  time  shown,  that  what 
we  regarded  as  elements  are  themselves  compounds  of 
elements  which  we  knew  not  before. 

To  him  who  looks  back  on  the  history  of  our  own 
science,  the  analytic  science  of  mind,  which,  as  I  have 
already  said,  may  almost  be  regarded,  in  its  most  im- 
portant aspects,  as  a  sort  of  intellectual  chemistry, 
there  will  appear  the  same  alternate  widening  and 
narrowing  of  classification.  The  mental  phenomena 
are,  in  one  age  or  country,  of  many  classes ;  in  a  suc- 
ceeding age,  or  in  a  difierent  country,  they  are  of 
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fewer ;  and  again,  afler  the  lapse  of  another  age,  or  the 
passage  of  a  riyer  or  a  mountain,  they  are  of  manj 
more.  In  our  own  island,  after  the  decay  of  acholas- 
tic  metaphysics,  from  llobbes  to  Home, — if  I  may 
use  these  names,  as  dates  of  eras,  in  a  science,  on 
which,  with  all  their  unfortunate  errors  on  many  of 
the  most  important  points  of  human  belief,  they  both 
unquestionably  threw  a  dcj^ree  of  light,  which  ren- 
dered their  errors  on  these  subjects  the  more  to  be 
lamented, — in  this  long  and  brilliant  period,  which, 
of  course,  includes,  with  many  other  eminent  names, 
the  very  eminent  author  of  the  Essay  on  the  Human 
Understanding,  there  was  a  tendency  to  simplify,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  classification  of  the  phenomena 
of  mind ;  and  more  regard,  perhaf)S,  was  paid  to  the 
flimilanties  of  phenomena,  than  to  their  differences. 
fiWheequently  to  this  period,  however,  the  philosophy  of 
Dr  Reid,  and,  in  general,  of  the  metaphysicians  of 
this  part  of  the  island,  has  had  the  opposite  ten<lency ; 
to  enlarge,  as  I  conceive,  far  beyond  wliat  was  neces- 
sary, tlie  number  of  classes  which  they  considered  as 
too  limited  before ;  and,  in  proportion,  more  regard 
has  perhaps  been  paid  to  the  differences,  or  supposed 
differences  of  phenomena,  than  to  their  resemblances. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  at  least,  that  we  are  now  ac- 
customed to  speak  of  more  powers  or  operations  of 
the  mind,  than  even  the  schoolmen  themselves,  fond 
as  they  were  of  all  the  nicest  subtilticB  of  infinitesimal 
subdivision. 

The  difference  in  this  respect,  however,  is  not  so 
striking,  when  we  consider  successions  of  ages,  in 
which,  of  course,  from  our  general  notion  of  the 
effects  of  time,  we  are  accustomed  to  expect  variety, 
as  when  we  look  to  neighbouring  countries  at  the 
same  period,  especially  if  we  consider  the  advantage 
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of  that  noble  art,  which  might  have  been  supposed, 
by  the  wide  diiFusion  which  it  gives  to  opinion,  to 
have  removed,  as  to  human  sentiment,  all  the  boun- 
daries of  mere  geographic  distance.  Slight,  however, 
as  the  distance  is  which  separates  the  two  countries, 
the  philosophy  of  France,  in  its  views  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  mind,  and  the  philosophy  of  Britain,  parti- 
cularly of  this  part  of  Britain,  have  for  more  than 
half  a  century  diflfered  as  much  as  the  philosophy  of 
different  ages;  certainly  in  a  degree  far  greater  than, 
but  for  experience,  it  would  have  been  easy  for  us  to 
suppose.  In  France,  all  the  phenomena  of  mind  have 
been,  during  that  period,  regarded  as  sensations,  or 
transformed  sensations,  that  is  to  say,  as  sensations 
variously  simplified  or  combined.  The  works  of  Con- 
dillac,  who  professed  to  have  founded  his  system  on 
that  of  Locke,  but  who  evidently  did  not  understand 
fully  what  Locke  intended,  gave  the  principal  tone  to 
this  philosophic  belief;  and  it  has  been  fostered  since 
by  that  passion  for  the  simple  and  the  wonderful, 
which,  when  these  two  objects  can  be  united,  is  per- 
haps the  strongest  of  all  our  intellectual  passions.  In 
the  system  of  the  French  metaphysicians,  they  are 
united  in  a  very  high  degree.  That  this  universal 
presence  of  sensation,  whether  true  or  false,  is  at  least 
very  simple,  cannot  be  denied ;  and  there  is  certainly 
abundant  matter  of  wonder  in  the  supposed  discovery, 
that  all  the  variety  of  our  internal  feelings  are  those 
very  feelings  of  a  diifercnt  class,  to  which  they  have 
so  little  appearance  of  belonging.  It  is  a  sort  of  per- 
petual mastpierade,  in  which  we  enjoy  the  pleasure  of 
recognising  a  familiar  friend  in  a  variety  of  grotesque 
dresses,  and  the  pleasure  also  of  enjoying  the  mistakeB 
of  those  around  us,  who  take  him  for  a  different  per- 
son, merely  because  he  has  changed  his  robe  and  hia 
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mask.  The  faOacy  of  tbe  doctrine  is  precisely  of  that 
kind,  which,  if  once  admitted,  is  most  difficult  to  be 
shaken  off.  It  relates  to  a  system  which  ia  very 
simple,  very  wonderful,  and  ohviously  true  in  part. 
Indeed,  when  there  are  so  many  actual  transforma- 
tions of  our  feelings,  so  many  emotions,  of  which  the 
principal  elements  are  so  little  recognisable,  in  the 
complex  affection  that  results  from  them,  the  suppo- 
sition that  all  the  yarieties  of  our  consciousness  may  be 
only  modes  of  one  simple  class  of  primary  feelings, 
false  as  it  is,  is  far  from  being  the  most  striking  ex- 
ample which  the  history  of  our  science  presents  of  the 
extravagance  of  philosophic  conjecture. 

The  speculations  of  the  French  school  of  philoso- 
phers, to  which  I  have  now  alluded,  as  to  the  supposed 
universal  transmutations  of  feeling,  bear,  as  you  can 
scarcely  fail  to  have  remarked,  a  very  obvious  resem- 
blance, in  extreme  simplicity,  to  the  speculations  of 
the  alchemists  on  transmutations  of  another  kind. 
The  resemblance  is  stated  with  great  force  by  a  liv- 
ing French  author,  himself  a  metaphysician  of  no 
humble  rank.  I  allude  to  a  passage  which  you  will 
find  quoted  by  Mr  Stewart,  in  one  of  the  valuable  pre- 
liminary dissertations  of  his  volume  of  Essays,  from  a 
work  of  De  Gerando. 

"  It  required  nothing  less,"  says  this  ingenious 
writer,  **  than  the  united  splendour  of  the  discoveries 
brought  to  light  by  the  new  chemical  school,  to  tear 
the  minds  of  men  from  the  pursuit  of  a  simple  and 
primary  element ;  a  pursuit  renewed  in  every  age,  with 
an  indefatigable  perseverance,  and  always  renewed  in 
vain.  With  what  feelings  of  contempt  would  the 
physiologists  of  former  times  have  looked  down  on 
the  chemists  of  the  present  age,  whose  timid  and  cir- 
cumscribed system  admits  nearly  forty  different  prin- 
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ciples  in  the  composition  of  bodies !  What  a  subject 
of  ridicule  would  the  new  nomenclature  have  afforded 
to  an  alchemist  f 

"  The  Philosophy  of  Mind  has  its  alchemists  also; 
men  whose  studies  are  directed  to  the  pursuit  of  one 
single  principle,  into  which  the  whole  science  may  be 
resolved ;  and  who  flatter  themselves  with  the  hope  of 
discovering  the  grand  secret,  by  which  the  pare  gold 
of  truth  may  be  produced  at  pleasure."  ^ 

This  secret  of  the  intellectual  opus  magnum^  Con- 
dillac  conceived  himseli'  to  have  found ;  or,  rather,  a8 
I  have  already  said,  he  ascribed  the  grand  discovery 
to  our  own  illustrious  countryman.  In  this  reference 
the  whole  school  of  French  metaphysicians  have  very 
strangely  agreed ;  conferring  on  Mr  Locke  a  praise 
which  they  truly  meant  to  do  him  honour,  but  praise 
which  the  object  of  it  would  have  hastened  to  disclaim. 
He  certainly  was  not  that  alchemist  in  the  science  of 
mind  which  they  conceived  him  to  be,  though  he  was 
a  chemist  in  it,  unquestionably,  and  a  chemist  of  the 
highest  rank. 


LECTURE  XXXIIL 


Oil  the  damnification  of  the  Mental  Phenomena,  hy    Lock«~-hy 
Condillac — bt^  Eeid — a  New  Clatsijication. 

Gentlemen,  in  the  conclusion  of  my  last  Lecture, 
I  alluded  to  the  system  of  the  French  metaphysicians, 
as  an  instance  of  error  from  extreme  simplification  in 
the  analysis  of  that  class  of  our  feelings  which  we  are 
now  considering. 

Of  this  system,  which  deserves  some  fuller  notice, 
'  Chap.  I.  sect.  ii.  pp.  15,  16.    4to  edit. 
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account  both  of  the  great  talents  whicli  have  stated 
and  defended  it,  and  of  its  very  wide  ditt'ugion,  I  may 
remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  far  from  being, 
what  its  author  and  his  follow^ers  consider  it  to  be, 
a  mere  development  of  the  system  of  our  illustrious 
countryman.  On  the  contrary,  they  agree  with  Locke 
only  in  one  point,  and  that  a  negative  one,  as  to  which 
all  philosophers  may  now  be  considered  as  unanimous, 
the  denial  of  w^hat  were  termed  innate  ideas.  In 
everything  which  can  be  strictly  said  to  be  positive 
in  his  system,,  this  great  philosopher  is  nearly  as  com- 
pletely opposed  to  Contlillac  and  his  followers,  as  to 
the  unintelligible  wranglers  of  the  ancient  schools. 
To  convince  you  of  this,  a  very  slight  statement  of  the 
two  systems  will  be  sufficient. 

According  to  Locke,  the  mind,  to  whose  existence 
thought  or  feeling  is  not  essential,  might,  but  for  sen- 
sation, have  remained  for  ever  without  feeling  of  any 
kind.  From  sensation  we  acquire  our  first  ideas,  to 
use  a  word  whicli,  from  its  ambiguity,  I  am  not  very 
fond  of  using,  but  which,  from  its  constant  occurrence, 
is  a  very  important  one  in  his  system.  These  ideas 
we  cannot  merely  remember  as  past,  and  compound  or 
decompound  them  in  various  ways,  but  we  can  com- 
pare them  in  all  their  variety  of  relations ;  and,  ac- 
cording as  their  objects  are  agreeable  or  disagreeable, 
can  love  or  bate  those  objects,  and  fear  or  hope  their 
return,.  We  remember  not  external  things  only,  so 
as  to  have  ideas  of  them,  ideas  of  sensation,  but  we 
remember  also  our  very  remembrance  itself;  our  ab- 
stractions, comparisons,  love,  hate,  hope,  fear,  and  all 
the  varieties  of  reflex  thought  or  feeling ;  and  our  re- 
membrance of  these  internal  feelings,  or  operations  of 
our  mind,  furnishes  anotlier  abundant  source  of  ideas, 
which  he  terms  ideas  of  reflection.     The  comparison, 
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however, — and  it  is  this  point  alone  which  can  be  of 
any  consequence  in  reference  to  the  French  system, — 
the  comparison,  as  a  state  of  the  mind,  even  when  it 
is  exercised  on  our  sensations  or  perceptions,  is  not 
itself  a  sensation  or  perception ;  nor  is  our  hope,  or 
fear,  or  any  other  of  our  reflex  feelings ;  for  then,  in- 
stead of  the  two  sources  of  our  ideas,  the  distinction 
of  which  forms  the  very  groundwork  of  the  Essay  on 
the  Human  Understanding,  we  should  truly  have  but 
one  source,  and  our  ideas  of  reflection  would  them- 
selves be  the  very  ideas  of  sensation  to  which  they  are 
opposed.  Our  sensations,  indeed,  directly  or  indirectly, 
give  rise  to  our  reflex  feelings,  but  they  do  not  involve 
them  ;  they  are  only  prior  in  order,  the  occasions  on 
which  certain  powers  or  susceptibilities  of  feeling  in 
the  mind  evolve  themselves. 

Such  is  the  system  of  Locke  on  those  very  points, 
on  which  the  French  philosophers  most  strangely  pro- 
fess to  regard  him  as  their  great  authority.  But  it  is 
surely  very  diff'erent  from  the  system  which  they  affect 
to  found  on  it.  According  to  them,  sensation  is  not 
merely  that  primary  affection  of  mind  which  gives 
occasion  to  our  other  feelings,  but  is  itself,  as  vari- 
ously composed  or  decomposed,  all  the  variety  of  our 
feelings.  "  If  we  consider,"  says  Condillac,  in  a  parar 
graph  which  may  be  said  to  contain  a  summary  of 
his  whole  doctrine  with  respect  to  the  mind — "  if  we 
consider  that  to  remember,  to  compare,  to  judge,  to 
distinguish,  to  imagine,  to  be  astonished,  to  have  ab- 
stract ideas,  to  have  ideas  of  number  and  duration,  to 
know  truths,  whether  general  or  particular,  are  but 
so  many  modes  of  being  attentive ;  that  to  have  pas- 
sions, to  love,  to  hate,  to  hope,  to  fear,  to  will,  are 
but  so  many  different  modes  of  desire ;  and  that 
attention  in  the  one  case,  and  desire  in  the  other  case, 
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of  which  all  these  feelingg  are  modes,  are  themselves, 
in  their  origin,  nothing  more  than  modes  of  sensation, 
we  cannot  but  conclude,  that  sensation  involves  in  it- 
self— enveloppe — all  the  faculties  of  the  soul.^ 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  this  doctrine,  as  true  or 
false,  ingenious  or  absurd,  it  seems,  at  least,  scarcely 
possible  that  we  should  regard  it  as  the  doctrine  of 
Locke — of  him  who  sets  out  with  a  primary  division 
of  our  ideas  into  two  distinct  classes,  one  class  of 
which  alone  belongs  to  sensation ;  and  who  considers 
even  this  class  of  our  mere  ideas  not  as  involving  all 
the  operations  of  the  mind  with  respect  to  them,  but 
only  as  the  objects  of  the  mind  in  these  various  opera- 
tions ;  as  being  what  we  compare,  not  the  very  feel- 
ing of  our  comparison  itself,  the  inducements  to 
passion,  not  what  constitutes  any  of  our  passions,  as 
a  state,  or  series  of  states  of  the  mind.  To  render 
the  paragraph  which  I  have  quoted  from  Condillac  at 
all  accordant  with  the  real  doctrine  of  Locke,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  reverse  it  in  almost  every  i)roposition 
which  it  involves. 

The  doctrine  then,  as  exhibited  by  Condillac  and 
bis  followers,  whatever  merit  it  may  have  in  itself,  or 
however  void  it  may  be  of  merit  of  any  kind,  is  not 
the  doctrine  of  him  from  whom  it  is  said  to  be  derived. 
But  its  agreement  or  disagreement  with  the  system  of 
any  other  philosopher  is,  comparatively,  of  very  little 
consequence.  The  great  question  is,  whether  it  be 
just — whether  it  truly  have  the  merit  of  presenting  a 
faithful  picture  of  the  mental  phenomena,  which  it  pro- 
fesses to  develop  to  us  more  clearly. 

Have  we  reason  to  believe,  then,  that  all  the  various 
feelings  of  our  mind,  which  form  the  classification  of 
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use,  distmguished  from  the  other  more  general  tenn. 
Except  the  mere  freqaency  of  the  affinnatioD,  and  the 
unquestionable  priorit  j  in  order  of  time,  of  oar  sensa- 
tions to  our  other  feelings, — there  is  not  the  sliglitest 
evidence,  in  his  sjstem,  of  that  unlTersal  transmntation 
which  it  aflSrms. 

It  may  he  necessary  to  mentioo,  that,  in  these  re- 
marks on  the  system  of  the  illustrions  preceptor  of 
the  Prince  of  Parma»  I  allade,  in  particular,  to  his 
Treatise  "  Of  Sensations^  which  contains  his  more 
mature  opinions  on  the  snbject — not  to  his  earlier 
work,  On  the  Origin  of  Human  Knotrhdge,  in  which 
Jie  has  not  ventured  on  so  bold  a  simplification ;  or,  at 
least,  has  not  expressed  it  in  language  so  precise. 
I  The  great  error  of  Condillac,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
consists  in  supposing,  that,  when  he  has  shown  the 
circumstance  from  which  any  effect  results,  he  has 
shown  this  result  to  be  essentially  the  same  with  the 
circumstance  which  produced  it. 

Certain  sensations  have  ceased  to  exist,  certain 
other  feelings  have  immediately  arisen ;  these  new 
feelings  are  therefore  the  others,  under  another  shape. 
Such  is  the  secret,  but  very  false  logic,  which  seems 
to  pervade  his  whole  doctrine  on  the  subject. 

If  all  that  is  meant  were  merely,  that  whatever 
may  be  the  varying  feelings  of  the  mind,  the  mind 
itself,  in  all  this  variety,  when  it  remembers  or  com- 
pares, hates  or  loves,  is  still  the  same  substance,  as 
that  which  saw,  heard,  smelled,  tasted,  touched,  there 
could  be  nothing  objectionable  in  the  doctrine,  but 
there  would  then  certainly  be  nothing  new  in  it :  and, 
instead  of  thinking  either  of  Locke  or  of  Condillac, 
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we  migtit  think  at  pleasure  in  stating  such  a  doctrine 
of  any  of  the  inmimerahle  assertora  of  the  spintnality 
of  the  thinking  principle.  Such,  however,  is  not  the 
meaning  of  the  French  metaphysician.  He  asserts 
this  identity  of  substance,  indeed*  like  the  philoso- 
phers who  preceded  him,  but  he  asserts  still  more. 
It  is  not  the  permanent  substance  mind  only  which  is 
the  same.  Its  affections  or  states,  which  seem,  in 
many  respects^  absolutely  different,  are  the  same  as 
those  very  affections  or  states,  from  which  they  seem 
to  differ ;  and  are  the  same,  merely  because  they  have 
succeeded  them :  for,  as  I  have  already  said,  except 
the  frequency  of  his  affirmation,  that  they  are  the 
same,  there  is  no  other  evidence  but  that  of  the  mere 
succession  in  order  of  time,  by  which  he  attempts 
substantiate  their  sameness. 

The  origin  of  this  false  reasoning  I  conceive  to  be 
the  analogy  of  matter,  to  which  his  system,  by  reduc- 
ing all  the  aifections  of  mind  to  that  class  which  is 
immediately  connected  with  external  things,  must 
have  led  him  to  pay  peculiar  attention.  Yet,  ia 
justice  to  him,  I  must  remark,  that,  although  a  systera^ 
which  reduces  every  feeling  to  mere  sensation,  and 
consequently  connects  every  feeling,  in  its  origin,  with 
the  qualities  of  matter,  must  be  favourable  to  materi- 
alism, and  has  unquestionably  fostered  this,  in  a  very 
high  degree,  in  the  French  school  of  metaphysics, 
there  is  no  reason  to  consider  Condillac  himself  as  a 
materialist ;  on  the  contrary,  bis  works  contain  many 
very  just  remarks  on  the  errors  of  materialism.  But 
still  his  system,  as  I  have  said,  by  leading  him  con- 
tinually to  our  organs  of  sense,  and  to  the  objects 
which  act  upon  them,  must  have  rendered  the  pheno- 
mena of  matter  peculiarly  apt  to  recur  to  his  mind  in 
all  its  speculations.     Now,  in  matter,  there  can  be  no 
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inestion  as  to  the  reality  of  that  transmutation, 
Fhich,  as  applied  to  mind,  forms  the  chief  principle 
f  his  intellectual  analysis.  In  the  chemistry  of  the 
Qaterial  elements,  the  compounds  are  the  very  ele- 
ments themselves.  When  any  two  substances,  pre- 
ent  together,  vanish  as  it  were  from  our  view,  and  a 
hird  substance,  whether  like  or  unlike  to  either  of 
he  former,  presents  itself  in  their  place,  we  believe 
his  third  substance,  however  dissimilar  it  may  appear, 
0  be  only  the  co-existence  of  the  two  others :  and, 
adeed,  since  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
hange  takes  place  in  the  number  of  the  corpuscles  of 
rhich  our  planet  is  composed,  the  whole  series  of  its 
orpuscular  changes  can  be  only  new  combinations  of 
articles  that  existed  before. 

The  doctrine  of  Pythagoras,  in  its  application  to 
he  material  world,  is  in  this  respect  philosophically 
ccurate : — 

PTempua  edax  rerum,  tnqne  invidioea  vetuataa 
Omnia  destruitis,  vitiataque  dentibus  xevi 

Paulatim  lenlk  consutnitis  omnia  morte. 
^K        Nee  spociotj  sua  cuique  manot;  reTuiii(|ue  bovatrix 
^r    Ex  aliis  alias  reparat  natura  figuras. 

Nee  pent  in  toto  quicqnam,  mihi  credite,  muuJo. 
I^v     Sed  variat  faciemque  uovat ;  nasctgue  vocatur 
^^    Incipere  eeee  alind  quam  quod  fuit  ante, — 7norique 
'  Desinere  illud  idem.    Ciim  sint  hue  foreitan  ilia, 

Hseo  translata  iltiic,  summa  tamen  omnia  constant.'' 

With  respect  to  the  mere  elements  of  matter,  tliere- 
ire,  the  present  may  be  said,  and  truly  said,  to  be 
tactly  the  past ;  and,  in  the  whole  series  of  pheno- 
ena  of  the  material  universe,  from  the  moment  of 
3  creation  to  this  present  moment,  there  lias  heen 
ithiog  new,  but  mere  changes  of  relative   position. 
lis  absolute  sameness  of  result,  in  all  the  apparent 

t'  Ovid.  Metaraoi^!],  Lib.  XV.  v.  234-6,  and  252-8, 
.  ir.  o 
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changes  of  matter,  Condillac  applies,  by  a  most  un- 
warrantable extension,  to  the  mere  affections  of  the 
mind  ;  and  because  two  affections  of  mind  are  followed 
by  a  third,  he  considers  this  third  to  be  the  two  for- 
mer co-existing,  or,  as  he  terms  it,  transformed.     The 
feeling  which  follows  another  feeling,  however  seem- 
ingly different,  is  thus,  in  his  system,  the  same,  because 
it  results  from  it ;  and  it  is  very  easy  for  him,  in  thia 
way,  to  prove  all  our  feelings  to  be  sensations,  by 
this  simplest  of  arguments, — that  sensation  was  the 
first  state  induced  in  mind ;  and  that,  hence,  since  all 
our  other  feelings,  of  eveiy  species,  must  have  followed 
it,  they  must  have  originated  in  it,  and,  therefore, 
been  this  very  sensation  under  a  mere  change  of  form. 
It  is  number  one  of  the  long  series ;  and,  if  number 
two  be  a  transformed  sensation,   because  it  results 
from  number  one,  which  was  a  sensation,    number 
three  must  be  equally  so,  because  it  follows  number 
two ;  and  thus,  successively,  the  whole  series.     I  per- 
ceive a  horse;   I  perceive   a   sheep:    each  of  these 
separate  states  of  my  mind  is  a  sensation.     I  cannot 
attend   to   them   long,,  he  says,  without   comparing 
them,  and   perceiving  those  circumstances  of  agree- 
ment which   lead   me   to  apply  to  both   the  word 
quadruped.     All  this  is  most  indubitably  true.     It  is 
impossible,  or,  at  least,  it  is  not  very  common  for  ii8 
to  observe  any  two  animals  long  together,  withont 
thinking  of  some  of  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
agree  or  differ.     The  one  state  of  mind  is  a  conse- 
quence of  the  other  state  of  mind.     But  this  is  fiff 
from  proving  the  comparison  itself,  as  a  subsequent 
state  or  phenomenon  of  the  mind,  to  be  the  same 
mental   state   as   the   mere   perception    of  the  two 
animals  which  simply  preceded  it.     If  the  evidence 
of  our  consciousness   is  to  be  trusted,  it   is  very 
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different ;  and  on  what  other  evidence  can  the  asser- 
tion of  their  sameness  be  founded  ?  '  We  do  not  feel 
the  state  of  mind  which  constitutes  the  comparison, 
to  be  virtually  equal  to  the  two  states  of  mind  which 
constituted  the  separate  perceptions,  as  we  feel  the 
relation  of  virtual  equality  between  our  notion  of 
the  number  eight,  and  our  notions  of  six  and  two 
combined ;  the  one  feeling  does  not  virtually  compre- 
hend the  two  others,  and  it  surely  does  not  com- 
prehend them  in  any  grosser  physical  sense :  for 
there  certainly  is  nothing  in  the  absolute  spiritual 
unity  of  our  thinking  principle  whicli  can  lead  us  to 
believe,  that  the  state  or  atfection  of  mind  which  con- 
stitutes the  perception  of  a  horse,  and  the  state  or 
affection  of  mind  which  constitutes  the  perception  of 
a  sheep,  unite  in  that  different  state  or  affection  of 
mind  which  constitutes  the  comparison  of  the  two, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  solid  crystals  of  any 
salt  unite,  in  solution,  with  the  liquid  which  dissolves 
them.  They  do  not  involve  or  constitute,  they  merely 
give  occasion  to  this  third  state,  and  give  occasion  to 
it  merely  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  susceptibili- 
ties of  the  mind  itself,  as  formed,  by  its  divine  Author, 
to  be  affected  in  this  particular  manner,  after  being 
affected  in  those  different  manners  which  constitute 
the  separate  perceptions,  as  sensation  itself,  the  pri- 
mary feeling,  was  made  to  depend  on  some  previous 
organic  affection  produced  by  an  external  object.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  as  being  susceptible  of  mere  sensa- 
tion, but  as  being  susceptible  of  more  than  mere  sen- 
sation, that  the  mind  is  able  to  compare  its  sensations 
with  each  other.  We  may  see,  and  certainly  do  see, 
objects  together,  without  forming  uniformly  the  same 
comparison ;  which  could  not  be  the  case  if  the  mere 
co-existence  of  the  two  perceptions  constituted  or  in- 
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volved  the  comparison  itself.  In  the  case  of  a  horse 
and  sheep,  for  (?xample»  though  these,  in  the  sensar 
tions  which  they  excite,  cannot,  at  different  times, 
very  different,  we  comi)are,  at  different  times,  thefl 
colour,  their  forms,  their  magnitudes,  their  functions, 
and  the  uses  to  which  we  put  them,  and  we  consider 
them  as  related  in  various  other  ways.  The  percep- 
tions being  the  same,  the  comparisons,  or  subsequent 
feelings  of  relation,  are  different ;  and  though  the  re- 
lation cannot  be  felt  hut  when  both  objects  are  con- 
sidered together,  it  is  truly  no  part  of  the  perception 
of  each-  According  to  the  French  system,  the  science, 
which  we  now  strangely  regard  as  of  difficult  acquire- 
ment, would  be  nothing  more  than  the  mere  opening 
of  our  eyes.  Were  we  to  show  to  a  peasant,  abso- 
lutely unacquainted  with  the  very  elements  of  geo- 
metry, diagrams  representing  two  right  angles  and  a 
plane  triangle,  be  might  certainly,  though  he  could 
not  give  them  names,  perceive  these  figures  as  clearly 
as  the  most  expert  mathematician.  Everything  which 
mere  sensation  could  produce,  in  this  case,  would  be 
the  same  in  both ;  and  nothing  can  be  added  to  this 
primary  sensation,  since  everything  is  said  to  be  ac- 
tually involved  in  the  sensation  itself.  Yet,  with  all 
his  accurate  perception  of  the  figures,  however  clear, 
and  vivid,  and  lasting,  the  peasant  would  not  find,  in 
this  immediate  perception,  the  equality  of  the  two 
right  angles  taken  together  to  the  three  angles  of  the 
triangle,  or  any  other  geometrical  relation.  The  com- 
parison, then,  and  the  belief  of  an  universal  truth  of 
proportion,  which  results  from  that  comparison,  are 
certainly  something  more  than  the  mere  sensation 
itself.  They  are,  in  short,  new  states  of  mind,  as 
distinct  from  the  mere  perception  of  the  figures  in  the 
diagram,  as  the  perception  of  a  circle  itself  differs 
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from  the  perception  of  a  square.  To  compare  one 
animal  with  another,  is,  indeed,  to  have  different  visual 
images,  but  the  mere  co-existence  of  visual  images  is 
only  a  group,  larger  or  smaller  as  the  images  are  more 
or  fewer ;  and  all  which  transformation  can  do  is  to 
add  to  this  group  or  take  away  from  it.  Innumerable 
objects  may  be,  and  are  continually  present  to  us  at 
once,  so  as  to  produce  one  complex  affection  of  mind, 
fields,  groves,  mountains,  streams;  but  the  mere  co- 
existence of  these,  so  as  to  fonu  in  our  thought  one 
scene,  involves  no  feeling  of  comparison;  and  if  the 
mind  had  not  been  susceptible  of  other  affections  than 
those  of  sense,  or  of  mere  remembrance  of  the  past 
objects  of  sense,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  it  might, 
when  such  a  scene  was  present,  have  existed  for  ever 
in  the  state  which  forms  the  complex  perception  of 
the  scene,  without  the  slightest  notion  of  the  relation 
of  its  parts  to  the  whole,  or  to  each  other. 

When  I  thus  attempt  to  prove  by  so  many  weary- 
ing arguments,  that  the  feeling  which  constitutes  our 
comparison  of  our  sensations,  or,  in  other  words,  our 
i)elief  of  their  agreement  or  disagreement,  is  itself  a 
state  of  mind  different  from  either  of  the  separate 
sensations  which  we  compare,  and  different  from  botli, 
as  merely  co-existing,  I  cannot  but  feel,  what  many  of 
you  have  probably  felt  already,  as  if  I  were  labouring 
to  demonstrate  a  mere  truism.  Indeed,  when  I  con- 
sider the  argument  as  anything  more,  it  is  necessary 
for  me  to  call  to  mind  the  great  name  and  great 
talents  of  the  author  whose  system  I  oppose,  the 
praise  which  the  system  has  received,  of  extreme  sub- 
tilty  of  analysis,  combined  with  extreme  simplicity, 
and  its  wide  diffusion,  as  the  universal,  or  nearly  uni- 
versal, metaphysical  creed  of  one  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened nations  of  Europe. 
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But  for  these  remembrances,  I  must  confess  that 
the  system,  which  supposes  our  comparison  to  be  the 
ideas  compared,  and  nothing  more,  as  if  these  had 
flowed  together  into  one,  would  appear  to  me  to  cor- 
respond almost  exactly  with  an  ironical  theory  of  the 
same  process,  and,  indeed,  of  all  the  intellectual  pro- 
cesses, proposed  in  our  own  country, — not  in  the 
Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  but  in  a  very 
different  work, — a  theory  which  supposes  comparison, 
or  judgment,  to  be  only  the  conflux  of  two  ideas,  in 
one  propositional  canal. 

"  Simple  ideas  are  produced  by  the  motion  of  the 
spirits  in  one  simple  canal :  when  two  of  these  canali 
disembogue  themselves  into  one,  they  make  what  we 
call  a  proposition;   and  when  two  of  these  proposi- 
tional channels  empty  themselves  into  a  third,  they 
form  a  syllogism,  or  a  ratiocination.     Memory  is  per- 
formed in  a  distinct  apartment  of  the  brain,  made  up 
of  vessels  similar,  and  like  situated  to  the  ideal,  pro- 
positional,  and  syllogistical  vessels,  in  the  primary 
parts  of  the  brain.     After  the  same  manner,  it  is  easy 
to  explain  the  other  modes  of  thinking ;  as  also  why 
some  people  think  so  wrong  and  perversely,  which 
proceeds  from  the  bad  configuration  of  those  glands. 
Some,  for  example,  are  boni  without  the  propositional 
or  syllogistical  canals ;  in  others,  that  reason  ill,  they 
are  of  unequal  capacities ;  in  dull  fellows,  of  too  great 
a  length,  whereby  the  motion  of  the  spirits  is  retarded ; 
in  trifling  geniuses,  weak  and  small ;  in  the  over-re- 
fining spirits,  too  much  intorted  and  winding ;  and  so 
of  the  rest."^ 

In  examining  the  system  of  Condillac,  which  must 
certainly  be  allowed  to  bear  a  considerable  resem- 
blance to  this  system,  I  have  instanced  the  feeling  of 
'  Hart,  Scrtb.  <;.  xii. 


relation  in  comparison,  merely  as  being  one  of  the 
simplest  examples  which  I  could  select.  I  might, 
with  equal  reason,  have  instanced  other  states  of  mind  ; 
in  particular,  all  the  variety  of  our  emotions, — aston- 
ishment or  desire,  for  example,  which  are  as  little 
sensations,  in  the  philosophical  meaning  of  the  term, 
aa  they  are  fear  or  sorrow.  The  feeling  of  pleasure, 
in  all  its  degrees  of  vividness  or  faintness,  is  a  state  of 
mind  very  diiferent  from  that  which  constitutes  desire 
of  the  recurrence  of  its  object ;  for,  otherwise,  the 
desire  would  be  itself  the  very  gratification  which  it 
sapposes  to  be  absent.  It  is  induced,  indeed,  by  the 
remembrance  of  the  pleasure ;  but  it  is  a  consequence 
of  the  remembrance,  not  a  part  of  it.  It  is  like  that 
general  activity  of  life,  to  which,  amid  the  mild  breath- 
iags  of  spring,  the  torj>id  animal  awakes,  that^,  in  con- 
tinual winter,  would  have  slumbered  for  ever  in  insen- 
sibility ;  or  like  the  bud,  which,  without  warmth  and 
moisture,  never  could  have  burst  from  the  leafless 
etem ;  but  which  is  still,  in  itself,  something  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  sunshine  and  the  shower. 

It  seems  to  me  not  improbable,  that  the  error  of 

Condillac,  and  of  tlie  other  French  metaphysicians 

who  have  adopted  his  leading   doctrine,  may  have 

arisen  in  part,  or  at  least  may  have  escaped  detection 

more  readily,  from  the  ambiguous  signification  of  the 

word  sentir,  which  is  a  verb  originally,  indeed,  and 

strictly  expressive  of  mere  sensation ;  but  applied  also, 

by  a  sort  of  metaphorical  extension,  to  our  emotions 

and  other  affections  of  mind,  that  do  not  originate 

directly  like  sensation,  in  an  external  cause.     Though 

this  mere  arbitrary  word,  however,  may  be  applicable 

to  a  variety  of  feelings,  it  does  not  therefore  follow 

that  these  are  all  modifications  of  that  small  class  of 

feelings,  to  which  the  word  was,  in  its  primary  sense, 
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con&ied, — any  more  thaji  from  tbe  stiH 
onr  language,  of  the  term  feeling  as 
the  states  of  the  mind,  it  wonid  tbilofr  thai  t 
all  modes  of  aifection  of  oar  sense  of  coad 
howerer,  I  cannot  but  think,  that,  if  thft  ten 
had  been  of  less  va^e  application,  a  mind  so 
that  of  CondUlac  could  not  have  fiuJed  to 
the  imaginary  proof  which  he  oUkxs  ofihe  intelleeUai 
transmutations  of  his  simple  and  oniviKaai  p^-t^wSpK 
those    unwarrantable    assumptions^   wfaicb»   evea  to 
humbler  minds,  seem  so  obvious  as  scarcely  to  reqniie, 
for  the  detection  of  them,  many  momentB  of  thought 
These  observations,    I  Hatter  myself  have  shown 
sufficiently  the  error  of  the  system,  wfaich  would  conn 
veri  ail  our  feelings  into  sensations,  in  some  indeaecibft- 
bk  state  of  metamorphosis.     The  system,  I  eoaSoBt 
Appears  to  me  a  very  striking  example  of  am.  extzeme. 
into  which  we  are  more  apt  to  &1I,  firom  the  Tery 
hlne  notion,  that  it  is  chaiacfcsistic  of  piukwophie 
jlisning— the  extreme   of  exceasave  simpHficalioii, — 
which  ifl  evil,  not  merely  as  being  fedse  in  itself,  but  I 
may  rrnnark  also,  as  being  productive  of  the  very  con- 
lioffOll  to  which  simplicity  is  supposed  to  be  adverse. 
Wkm  W«  think  of  love  or  hate,  fear  or  hope,  as  funda- 
m^ftMly  and  truly  nothing  more  than  affections  of 
•XtATnal  «ense,  we  try  to  recognise  the  original  sensa- 
ikMM  0^  cmellf  taste,  hearing,  touch,  and  sight,  which 
h&t0  Ww  tiaoflformed  into  them  ;  but  we  try  in  vain 
Uf  rtitiOfpiiite  what  is  essentially  different,  and  lose  our- 
ntiftm  ih*?rcfore  in  the  attempt.     We  perceive  every- 
thing, M  it  were,  through  a  mist,  which  it  is  impossible 
for  our  viiiion  to  penetrate,  and  we  are  at  least  as 
moch  ))«r()k>xed  by  having  only  one  object  to  seek 
amid  the  multitude,  as  if  we  considered  all  the  pheno- 
ipena  of  mind  without  any  classiiication  whatever. 
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Before  closing  this  slight  review  of  the  theory  of 
transformed  sensations,  1  must   remark,  that,  even 
though  it  were  strictly  true,  that  all  the  feelings  of 
the  mind,  if  considered  simply  as  feelings  of  the  mind, 
are  mere  sensations  varied  or  transformed  by  some 
strange  internal  process,  undescribed  and  indescribable, 
still,  in  conformity  with  every  just  principle  of  philo- 
sophizing, it  would  be  necessary  to  form  two  classes 
of  these  mental  phenomena,  corresponding  with  the 
primary  classification  which  we  have  made  of  them. 
That  the  mind  should  begin  immediately  to  exist  in  a 
certain  state,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  ex- 
ternal objects,  so  that  it  would  not,  at  that  moment, 
have  existed  in  that  state  but  for  the  presence  of  the 
external  object,  is  a  proof  of  one  set  of  laws,  whicli 
connect  mind  directly  and  immediately  with  matter. 
That  it  should  afterwards  begin  to  exist  in  a  similar 
state,  without  the  recurrence  of  any  external  cause 
whatever,  in  consequence  of  its  own  susceptibilities 
only,  is  a  proof  of  another  set  of  laws  peculiar  to  the 
mind  itself.     The  complete  difference  of  the  cause,  in 
the  two  instances,  would  justify,  or  rather  require  a 
different  arrangement  of  the  effect ;  as  when  the  same 
motion  of  a  piece  of  iron  is  produced  at  one  time  by 
impulse,  at  another  by  the  presence  of  a  magnet,  at 
another  by  its  mere  gravity,  we  consider  the  motion, 
though  itself  the  same  in  velocity  and  direction,  as 
referable  to  different  physical  powers.    With  the  same 
states  of  mind  variously  produced,  we  should  still  have 
to  speak  of  external  and  internal  mental  susceptibilities 
of  affection,  as,  with  the  same  motions  of  a  piece  of 
iron  variously  produced,  we  speak  of  magnetism,  im- 
pulse, gravitation. 

The  very  celebrated  system  which  I  have  now  been 
combating, — a  system,  which,  by  the  universality  of 
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indicative  of  a  peculiar  susceptibility  of  being  affected 
in  that  particular  manner;  and  that  the  mind  has, 
therefore,  truly,  as  many  susceptibilities,  as,  in  various 
circumstances,  it  can  have  different  feelings.  But  still, 
when  we  arrange  these  different  phenomena  in  certain 
classes,  it  is  an  error  in  classification  to  give  a  new 
name  to  varieties  that  can  be  referred  to  other  parts 
of  the  division  already  made ;  and  it  is  on  this  account 
I  object  to  the  unnecessary  amplification  of  our  intel- 
lectual systems,  in  arranging  the  phenomena  of  mind 
imder  so  many  powers  as  those  of  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  speak. 

Our  various  states  or  affections  of  the  mind,  I  have 
already  divided   into  two  classes,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  circumstances  which  precede  them, — 
the  External  and  the  Internal,  and  this  latter  class 
into  two  orders,  our  Intellectual  States  of  Mind,  and 
our  Emotions.     It  is  with  the  intellectual  phenomena 
that  we  are  at  present  concerned ;  and  this  order  I 
would  arrange  under  two  generic  capacities,  that  ap- 
pear to  me  to  comprehend  or  exhaust  the  plienomena 
of  the  order.     The  whole  order,  as  composed  of  feel- 
ings, which  arise  immediately,  in  consequence  of  cer- 
tain former  feelings  of  the  mind,  may  be  technically 
termed,  in  reference  to  these  feelings  which  have  in- 
duced them,  Suggestions ;  but,  in  the  suggested  feelings 
themselves,  there  is  one  striking  difference.     If  we 
analyse  our  trains  of  intellectual  thought,  exclusively 
of  the  emotions  which  may  co-exist  or  mingle  witli 
them,  and  of  sensations  that  may  be  accidentally  ex- 
cited by  external  objects,  we  shaU  find  them  to  be 
composed  of  two  very  distinct  sets  of  feelings, — one 
set  of  which  are  mere  conceptions  or  images  of  the 
past,  that  rise,  image  after  image,  in  regular  sequence, 
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but  simijly  in  succession,  without  any  feeliDg  of  rela- 
tion iicceBsarily  involved;   while  the  peiceptionft  of 
relation  in  the  various  objects  of  onr  thonght,  form 
another  set  of  feelings,  of  course  as  various  as  the  re- 
lations perceived.     Conceptions  and  relations,  it  is 
with  tliese,  and  with  these  alone,  that  we  are  intellec- 
tually conversant.     There  is  thus  an  evident  ground 
for  the  arrangement  of  the  internal  suggestions,  that 
form  our  trains  of  thought,  under  two  heads,  accord- 
ing as  the  feeling  excited  directly  by  some  former 
feeling,  may  he  either  a  simple  conception,  in  its  turn, 
perhaps,   giving  place  to  some   other  conception  as 
transient ;  or  may  be  the  feeling  of  a  relation  which 
two  or  more  objects  of  our  thought  are  considered  by 
us  as  bearing  to  each  other.     There  is,  in  short  in  the 
mind  a  capacity  of  association ;   or  as,  for  reasons 
afterwards  to  be  stated,  I  would  rather  term  it, — the 
capacity  of  Simple  Suggestion, — by  which  feelings, 
formerly  existing,  are  revived,  in  consequence  of  the 
mere  existence  of  other  feelings,  as  there  is  also  a 
capacity  of  feeling  resemblance,  difference,  proportion, 
or  relation  in  general,  when  two  or  more  external  ob- 
jects, or  two  or  more  feelings  of  the  mind  itself,  are 
considered  by  us,  which  mental  capacity,  in  distinction 
from  the  former,  I  would  term  the  capacity  of  Rela- 
tive Suggestion ;  and  of  these  simple  and  relative  sug- 
gestions, our  whole  intellectual  trains  of  thought  are 
composed.     As  I  am  no  lover  of  new  phrases,  where 
the  old  can  be  used  without  danger  of  mistake,  I  would 
very  willingly  substitute  for  the  phrase  relative  sug- 
gesiion  the  term  comparison^  which  is  more  familiar, 
and  expresses  very  nearly  the  same  meaning.     But 
comparison,  though  it  involve  the  feeling  of  relation, 
seems  to  me  also  to  imply  a  voluntary  seeking  for  some 
relation,  which  is  far  from  necessary  to  the  mere  in- 
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teraal  suggestion  or  feeliug  of  the  relation  itself.  The 
resemblance  of  two  objects  strikes  me,  iudeed,  wlion 
lam  studiously  com|niring  them;  but  it  strikes  me 
also,  with  not  less  force,  on  matiy  other  occasions, 
when  I  had  not  previously  been  forming  the  slight- 
est intentional  comparison,  I  prefer,  therefore,  a  term 
which  is  applicable  alike  to  both  cases,  when  a  rela- 
tion is  sought,  and  when  it  occurs,  without  any  searcli 
or  desire  of  finding  it. 

The  term  judgment,  in  its  strict  philosophic  sense, 
as  the  mere  perception  of  relation,  is  more  exactly 
synonymous  with  the  phrase  which  I  have  employed, 
and  might  have  been  substituted  with  safety,  if  tlie 
vulgar  use  of  the  term,  in  many  vague  significations, 
had  not  given  some  degree  of  indistinctness  even  to  the 
philosophical  use  of  it.  1  may  remark,  too,  that,  in 
our  works  of  logic  and  intellectual  physiology,  judg- 
ment and  reasoning  are  usually  discussed  separately, 
as  if  there  were  some  essential  difference  of  their 
nature;  and,  therefore,  since  I  include  them  both,  in 
the  relative  suggestions  of  which  I  shall  afterwards 
have  to  treat,  it  seems  advisable,  not  to  employ  for 
the  whole  a  name  wliich  is  already  appropriated,  and 
very  generally  limited,  to  a  part.  As  the  rise  in  the 
mind  of  the  feeling  of  relation,  from  the  mere  percep- 
tion or  conception  of  objects,  is,  however,  what  I  mean 
to  denote  by  the  phrase  Relative  Suggestion ;  and  as 
judgment,  in  its  strictest  sense,  is  nothing  more  than 
this  feeling  of  relation  of  any  two  or  more  objects,  con- 
sidered by  us  together,  I  shall  make  no  scruple  to  use 
the  shorter  and  more  familiar  term,  as  synonymous, 
when  there  can  be  no  danger  of  its  being  misunder- 
stood. 

The  intellectual  states  of  the  mind,  then,  to  give  a 
brief  illustration   of  my  division,  I  consider  as  all 
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referable  to  two  generic  susceptrbflitiea* — those  of 
Simple  Suggestion  and  Relative  Suggestion.  Our 
perception  or  conception  of  one  object  excitea,  of  it- 
self, and  without  any  known  cause,  external  to  ike 
mind,  the  conception  of  some  other  object,  sm  when 
the  mere  sound  of  our  friend's  name  snggestfl  to  w 
the  conception  of  our  friend  himself, — in  which  caee» 
the  conception  of  our  friend  which  follows  the  per- 
ception of  the  sound,  involyes  no  feeling  of  any  eoni- 
mon  property  with  the  sound  which  excites  it,  but  is 
precisely  the  same  state  of  mind  which  might  hait 
been  induced  by  various  other  preTioua  circumstaiieefi, 
by  the  sight  of  the  chair  on  which  he  sat,  of  the  book 
which  he  read  to  us,  of  the  landscape  which  he  painted. 
This  is  Simple  Suggestion. 

But,  together  with  this  capacity  of  Simple  Sogges- 
tion,  by  which  conception  after  conception  arises  in 
the  mind, — precisely  in  the  same  manner,  and  in  the 
same  state,  as  each  might  have  formed  a  part  of  other 
trains,  and  in  which  the  particular  state  of  mind  that 
arises  by  suggestion  does  not  necessarily  involve  aij 
consideration  of  the  state  of  mind  which  preceded  it, 
there  is  a  suggestion  of  a  very  different  sort,  which, 
in  every  case,  involves  the  consideration,  not  of  one 
phenomenon  of  mind,  but  of  two  or  more  phenomena, 
and  which  constitutes  the  feeling  of  agreement,  dial- 
greement,  or  relation  of  some  sort.  I  perceive,  for 
example,  a  horse  and  a  sheep  at  the  same  moment 
The  perception  of  the  two  is  followed  by  that  differeat 
state  of  mind  which  constitutes  the  feeling  of  tbeir 
agreement  in  certain  respects,  or  of  their  disagreement 
in  certain  other  respects.  I  think  of  the  square  of 
the  hypotenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  and  of  the 
squares  of  the  two  other  sides :  I  feel  the  relation  of 
equality.     I  see  a  dramatic  representation :  I  listen 


to  the  cold  conceits  which  the  author  of  the  tragedy, 
in  his  omnipotent  command  over  warriors  and  lovers 
of  his  own  creation,  gives  to  his  hero,  in  his  most  im- 
passioned  situations :    I   am    instantly   struck   with 
their  unsuitablenesa  to  the  character  and  the  circum- 
stances.    All  the  intellectual  successions  of  feeling,  in 
these  cases,  which  constitute  the  perception  of  relation, 
differ  from  the  results  of  simple  suggestion  in  neces- 
sarily involving  the   consideration  of  two  or  more 
objects,  or  aflections  of  mind,  that  immediately  pre- 
ceded them.     I  may  think  of  my  friend,  in  the  case 
of  simple  suggestion ;  that  is  to  say,  my  mind  may 
exist  in  the  state  which  constitutes  the  conception  of 
my  friend,  without  that  previous  state  which  consti- 
tutes the  perception  of  the  sound  of  Ids  name  ;  for  the 
conception  of  him  may  be  suggested  by  various  objects 
and  remembrances.     But  I  cannot,  in  the  cases  of 
relative  suggestion,  think  of  the  resemblance  of  a  horse 
and  a  sheep,  of  the  proportion  of  the  squares  of  the 
sides  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  or  of  the  want  of  the 
truth  of  nature  in  the  expressions  of  a  dramatic  hero, 
without  those  previous  states  of  mind,  which  consti- 
tute the  conceptions  of  a  horse  and  a  sheep,  of  the 
sides  of  the  triangle,  or  of  the  language  of  the  warrior 
or  lover,  and  the  circumstances  of  triumph,  or  hope, 
or  despair,  in  which  he  is  exhibited  to  us  by  the  crea- 
tive artist. 

With  these  two  capacities  of  suggested  feelings, 
simple  and  relative,  which  are  all  that  truly  belong  to 
the  class  of  intellectual  states  of  the  mind,  various 
emotions  may  concur,  particularly  that  most  general 
of  all  emotions,  the  emotion  of  desire,  in  some  one  or 
other  of  its  various  forms.  According  as  this  desire 
does  or  does  not  concur  with  them,  the  intellectual 
states  themselves  appear  to  be  different ;  and,  by  those 
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Oar  intellectoal  atatea  of  mind,  then,  are  either 
those  resembhuieea  of  jiaat  aiections  of  the  mind, 
which  ari^  bj  simple  aaggeation,  or  those  feelings  of 
relation,  which  arije  hj  what  I  hare  termed  relative 
suggestions,  the  one  sei  lesaldiiig,  indeed,  from  some 
prior  states  of  the  mind,  but  not  isTolving*  necessarilj^ 
anj  consideration  of  these  previona  states  of  mind, 
which  suggested  them ;  the  other  set  necessarily  in- 
volving the  consideration  of  tw^o  or  more  objects,  or 
two  or  more  affections  of  the  mind,  as  subjects  of  the 
relation  which  is  felt. 

How  readily  all  the  intellectual  states  of  mind, 
which  are  commonly  ascribed  to  a  variety  of  powers* 
may  be  reduced  to  those  two,  will  appear  more  clearly, 
after  we  have  considered  and  illustrated  the  pheno- 
mena of  each  set. 

I  shall  proceed,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  to  the 
pbetiomena  of  simple  suggestion,  which  are  usually 
referred  to  a  principle  of  association  in  our  ideas. 
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CUutiJleation  of  th»  Internal  Affection*  of  Mind,  continu*d—On 
SimpU  Suffgettion — Advantage*  ruuUmg  frotn  th«  Princ^ 
of  Suggcftion — On  Mr  Hume's  Clamftcation  of  the  Catuet  of 
Atiociate  FecUugg, 

Gentlemen,  my  p:eneral  arrangement  of  the  Tarious 
phenomena.,  or  states  of  the  mind,  is,  I  trust,  now 
sufficiently  familiar  to  you.  We  know  the  mind  only 
in  tlie  Esnccession  of  these  states,  aa  they  vary  from 
moment  to  moment ;  and  you  have  learned  to  class 
them,  as,  in  the  first  place.  External  or  Internal  Af- 
fections, according  as  the  mental  changes  of  state  that 
are  induced,  have  arisen  immediately  from  the  pre- 
sence of  external  objects,  or  from  some  preceding 
state  of  the  mind  itself;  and  the  latter  of  these 
classes  you  have  learned  also  to  subdivide  into  its 
two  distinct  orders  of  Intellectual  States  of  the  Mind 
and  Emotions.  Thus  far  we  have  proceeded,  I  trust, 
without  much  risk  of  misconception. 

In  my  last  lecture  I  proceeded  to  consider  the  for- 
mer of  these  orders,  and  arranged  all  the  variety  of 
our  Intellectual  States  of  Mind  under  two  generic 
capacities, — those  of  Simple  and  of  Relative  Sugges- 
tion. Intellectually  we  conceive  or  we  judge;  our 
past  feelings,  in  Simple  Suggestion,  of  image  after 
image,  arise  again  in  colours  more  or  less  faint,  with- 
out any  known  cause  exterior  to  the  mind.  By  our 
capacity  of  the  other  species  of  Suggestion,  we  are 
impressed  with  feelings  of  a  different  order,  that  aria* 
when  two  or  more  objects  are  contemplated  together, 
— feelings  of  their  agreement,  proportion,  or  gome*one 
or  other  of  the  variety  of  their  relations.     Of  the«e 


two  orders  of  feelings,  and  of  these  alone,  coiiaists  the 
whole  varied  tissue  of  our  trains  of  thought.  All  the 
intellectual  powers,  of  which  writers  on  this  branch 
of  science  speak,  are,  as  we  shall  find,  only  modes  of 
these  two,  as  they  exist  simply,  or  as  they  exist  iu 
combination  with  some  desire  more  or  less  permanent, 
— with  the  desire  of  prosecuting  a  continued  inquiry^ 
for  example,  or  of  evolving  its  results  to  others, — as 
in  the  long  series  of  our  ratiocination  ;  or  of  forming 
some  splendid  succession  of  images  and  incidents,  as 
in  the  magic  pictures  of  poetry  and  romance.  The 
simplification  may,  perhaps,  at  present  appear  to  you 
excessive;    but  I  flatter  myself  that,  after  the  two 

I  generic  capacities  themselves  shall  have  been  fully 
considered  by  us,  it  will  not  appear  to  you  more  than 

I   is  absolutely  necessary  for  accuracy  of  analysis  and 

I   arrangement. 

f        T>iP 


Simple  Suggestion. 


The  intellectual  phenomena  which  we  are,  in  the 
first  place,  to  consider,  then,  are  those  of  Simple  Sug- 
I  gestion,  which  are  usually  classed  under  the  general 
term  of  the  Association  of  Ideas ;  a  term  employed 
to  denote  that  tendency  of  the  mind  by  which  feelings 
that  were  formerly  excited  by  an  external  cause  arise 
afterwardSi  iu  regular  successions,  to  each  other,  as  it 

^we^e  spontaneously,  or  at  least  without  the  immediate 
presence  of  any  known  external  cause.  The  limitation 
of  the  term,  however,  to  those  states  of  mind  which 
are  exclusively  denominated  ideas,  has,  I  conceive, 
tended  greatly  to  obscure  the  subject,  or  at  least  to 
deprive  us  of  the  aid  which  we  might  have  received 
from  it  in  the  analysis  of  many  of  the  most  complex 
phenomena.     The  influence  of  the  associating  prin- 
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ciple  itself  extends  not  to  ideas  only,but  to  every  species 
of  affection  of  which  the  mind  is  susceptible.  Our 
interna]  joys,  sorrows,  and  all  the  variety  of  our  emo- 
tions, are  capable  of  being  revived  in  a  certain  degree 
by  the  mere  influence  of  this  principle,  and  of  blending 
with  the  ideas  or  other  feelings  which  awakened  them, 
in  the  same  manner  as  our  conceptions  of  external 
things.  These  last,  however,  it  must  be  admitted, 
present  the  most  striking  and  obvious  examples  of  the 
influence  of  the  principle,  and  are,  therefore,  the  fittest 
for  illustrating  it.  The  faint  and  shadowy  elements 
of  past  emotions,  as  mingling  in  any  present  feeling, 
it  may  not  be  easy  to  distinguish ;  but  our  remem- 
brances of  things  without  are  clear  and  defimite,  and 
are  easily  recognised  by  us  as  images  of  the  past. 
We  have  seen,  in  the  history  of  our  senses,  by  what 
admirable  means  Nature  has  provided  for  communica- 
ting to  man  those  first  rude  elements  of  knowledge, 
which  are  afterwards  to  be  the  materials  of  his  sublim- 
est  speculations,  and  with  wliat  still  more  admirable 
goodness  she  has  ministered  to  his  pleasure  in  these 
primary  elements  of  thought,  and  in  the  very  provision 
which  she  has  formed  for  the  subsistence  of  his  animal 
frame, — making  the  organs  by  which  he  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  the  properties  of  external  things,  not 
the  fountain  of  knowledge  only,  but  an  ever-mingling 
source  of  enjoyment  and  instruction. 

It  is  through  the  medium  of  perception,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  is  to  say,  through  the  medium  of  those  sen- 
sitive capacities  already  so  fully  considered  by  us,  that 
we  acquire  our  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  exter- 
nal things.  But  if  our  knowledge  of  these  properties 
were  limited  to  the  moment  of  perception,  and  were 
extinguished  for  ever  with  the  fading  sensation  from 
w  hich  it  sprang,  the  acquisition  of  this  fugitive  know- 
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ledge  would  be  of  little  value.  We  should  still,  in- 
deed, be  sensible  of  the  momentary  pleasure  or  pain  j 
but  all  experience  of  the  past,  and  all  that  confidence 
in  the  regular  successions  of  future  events  which  flows 
from  experience  of  the  past,  would,  of  course,  be  ex- 
cluded by  universal  and  instant  forgetfulness.  In  such 
circuin stances,  if  the  common  wants  of  our  animal 
nature  remained,  it  is  evident  that  even  life  itself,  in 
it«  worst  aud  most  miserable  state,  could  not  be  sup- 
ported ;  since,  though  oppressed  with  thirst  and  hun- 
ger, and  within  reach  of  the  most  delicious  fruits  and 
the  most  plentiful  spring-water,  we  should  still  suffer, 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  means  by  which  the 
suffering  could  be  remedied.  Even  if,  by  some  provi- 
sion of  Nature,  our  bodily  constitution  had  been  so 
framed  as  to  require  no  supply  of  subsistence,  or  if, 
instinctively  and  without  reflection,  wc  had  been  led, 
on  the  first  impulse  of  appetite,  to  repair  our  daily 
waste,  and  to  shelter  ourselves  from  the  various  causes 
of  physical  injury  to  which  we  are  exposed,  though 
our  animal  life  might  then  have  continued  to  be  ex- 
tended to  as  long  a  period  as  at  present,  still,  if  hut 
a  succession  of  momentary  sensations,  it  would  have 
been  one  of  the  lowest  forms  of  mere  animal  life.  It 
is  only  as  capal)le  of  looking  before  and  behind  ;  that 
is  to  say,  as  capable  of  those  spontaneous  suggestions 
of  thought  which  constitute  remembrance  and  fore- 
eight,  that  we  rise  to  the  dignity  of  intellectual  being, 
and  that  man  can  be  said  to  be  the  image  of  that  Purest 
of  Intellects,  who  looks  backward  and  forward,  in  a 
single  glance,  not  on  a  few  years  only,  but  on  all  the 
ages  of  eternity.  "  Deum  te  scito  esse,"  says  Cicero, 
in  allusion  to  these  powers — "  Deum  te  scito  esse, 
siquidem  Deus  est,  qui  viget,  qui  sentit, — qui  meminit, 
qui  prsevidet,  qui  tam  regit  et  moderatur  ct  movet  i4 
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corpus,  ciii  propositus  est,  quam  hunc  mundum  prin- 
ceps  ille  Deus." 

*'  Were  it  not  so,  the  Soul,  all  dead  and  lost, 
Ab  tlie  fix'd  stream  beneath  the  impassive  frost, ' 
Form'd  for  no  end,  and  impotent  to  please, 
Would  lie  inactive  on  the  couch  of  eaae; 
And,  heedless  of  proud  fame's  immortal  lay, 
Sleep  all  her  dull  divinity  away."  - 

Without  any  reDierabrance  of  pleasures  formerly  en- 
joyed, or  of  sorrows  long  past  and  long  endured, — look- 
ing on  the  persons  and  scenes  which  had  surrounded 
UB  from  the  first  moment  of  our  birth,  aa  if  they  were 
objects  altogether  unknown  to  us, — incapable  even  of 
as  much  reasoning  as  still  gleams  through  the  dread- 
ful stupor  of  the  maniac,  or  of  conveying  even  that 
faint  expression  of  thought  with  which  the  rudest 
savages,  in  the  rudest  language,  are  still  able  to  hold 
some  communication  of  their  passions  or  designs : — 
such,  but  for  that  capacity  which  we  are  considering, 
would  have  been  the  deplorable  picture  of  the  whole 
human  race.  What  is  now  revered  by  us  as  the  most 
generous  and  heroic  virtue,  or  the  most  profound  and 
penetrating  genius,  would  have  been  nothing  more 
than  this  wretchedness  and  imbecility.  It  is  the  sug- 
gesting principle,  the  reviver  of  thoughts  and  feelings 
which  have  passed  away,  that  gives  value  to  all  our 
other  powers  and  susceptibilities,  intellectual  and 
moral,- — not,  indeed,  by  producing  them,  for,  though 
unevolved,  they  would  still,  as  latent  capacities,  be  a 
part  of  the  original  constitution  of  our  spiritual  nature, 
— but  by  rousing  them  into  action,  and  furnishing  them 
vflth  those  accumulating  and  inexhaustible  materials:, 
which  are  to  be  the  elements  of  future  thought,  an< 

'  "  Like  the  tall  cliff  beneath  the  impassive  frost." — Orig. 
'  Cawthoi-n. — Regulation  of  the  Passions,  fire.  v.  15-20. 
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the  objects  of  future  emotion.  Every  talent  by  which 
we  excel,  and  every  vivid  feeling  which  animates  us, 
derive  their  energy  from  the  Buggestions  of  this  ever- 
active  principle.  We  love  and  hate,  we  desire  and 
fear,  we  use  meana  for  obtaining  good,  and  avoiding 
evil,  because  we  remember  the  objects  and  occurrences 
which  we  have  formerly  observed,  and  because  the 
future,  in  the  similarity  of  the  successions  which  it 
presents,  appears  to  ua  only  a  prolongation  of  the  past. 
In  conferring  on  us  the  capacity  of  these  spontane- 
ous suggestions,  then,  Heaven  has  much  more  than 
doubled  our  existence;  for.  without  it,  and  conse- 
quently, without  those  faculties  and  emotions  which 
involve  it,  existence  would  scarcelj'  have  been  desir- 
able. The  very  importance  of  the  benefits  which  we 
derive  from  it,  liowever,  renders  us  perhaps  leas  sen- 
sible of  its  value;  since  it  is  so  mingled,  with  all  our 
knowledge,  and  all  onr  plans  of  action,  that  we  find  it 
difficult  to  conceive  a  state  of  sentient  being,  of  which 
it  is  not  a  part,  and  to  estimate,  consequently,  at  a 
just  amount,  the  advantage  which  it  aifords.  The 
future  memory  of  perception  seems  to  us  almost  im-. 
plied  in  perception  itself;  and  to  speculate  on  that 
strange  state  of  existence  which  would  have  been  the 
condition  of  man,  if  he  had  been  formed  without  the 
power  of  remerabi-ance,  and  capable  only  of  a  series  of 
seosations,  has,  at  first,  an  appearance  almost  of 
absurdity  and  contradiction,  as  if  we  were  imagining 
conditions  which  were  in  their  nature  incompatible. 
Yet,  assuredly,  if  it  were  possible  for  us  to  consider 
such  a  subject  a  priori,,  the  real  cause  of  wonder 
would  appear  to  be,  not  in  the  absence  of  the  sugges- 
tions of  memory,  as  in  the  case  imagined,  but  in  that 
remembrance  of  which  we  have  the  happy  experience. 
When  a  feeling,  of  the  existence  of  which  conscious-* 
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ness  fuiTiishes  the  only  evidence,  has  passed  away 
completely,  that  not  even  the  slightest  consciousnes 
of  it  rcmaine,  it  would  surely,  but  for  that  experienc 
be  more  natural  to  suppose  that  it  had  perishe 
altogether,  than  that  it  should,  at  the  distanc-e 
many  years,  without  any  renewal  of  it  by  the  external 
cause  which  originally  produced  it,  again  start,  as  it 
were  of  itself,  into  being.  To  foresee  that  which  has 
not  yet  begim  to  exist,  is,  in  itself,  scarcely  more 
unaccountable  than  to  see,  as  it  were  before  us,  what 
has  wholly  ceased  to  exist.  The  present  moment  is 
all  of  whidi  we  are  conscious,  and  which  can  strictly 
be  said  to  have  a  real  existence,  in  relation  to  ourselves. 
That  mode  of  time,  which  we  call  the  past,  and  that 
other  mode  of  time,  which  we  call  the  future,  are 
both  equally  uuexisting.  That  the  knowledge  of 
either  should  be  added  to  us,  so  as  to  form  a  part  of 
our  present  consciousness,  is  a  gift  of  Heaven,  most 
beneficial  to  us  indeed,  but  most  mysterious,  and 
equally,  or  nearly  equally  mysterious,  whether  tbe 
unexisting  time,  of  which  the  knowledge  is  indulged 
to  us,  be  the  future  or  the  past. 

The  advantage  which  we  derive  from  the  principle 
of  suggestion,  it  must,  however,  be  remarked,  consists, 
not  in  its  mere  revival  of  thoughts  and  feelings,  of 
which  we  had  before  been  conscious,  but  in  its  revival 
of  these  in  a  certain  order.  If  past  objects  and 
events  had  been  suggested  to  us  again,  not  in  that 
series  in  which  they  had  formerly  occurred,  nor  accord- 
ing to  any  of  those  relations  which  human  discernment 
has  been  able  to  discover  among  them,  but  in  endless 
confusion  and  irregularity,  the  knowledge  thus  ac- 
quired, however  gratifying  as  a  source  of  mere  variety 
of  feeling,  would  avail  us  little,  or  rather  would  be 
wholly  profitless,  not  merely  in  our  speculative  inqui- 
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lies  as  philosophers,  but  in  the  siinplrBt  actions  of  com- 
mon life.      It  is  quite  evident  tliat,  in  this  case,  we 
should  be  altogether  unable  to  turn  our  experience  to 
account,  as  a  mode  of  avoiding  future  evil  or  obtain- 
ing future  good ;  because,  for  this  application  of  our 
knowledge,  it  would  bo  requisite  that  events,  before 
observed,  should  occur  to  us  at  the  time  when  similar 
events  might  be  expected.    We  refrain  from  tasting  the 
poisonous  berry,  which  we  have  known  to  be  the  occa- 
sion of  death  to  him  who  tasted  it ;  because  the  mere 
sight  of  it  brings  again  before  us  the  fatal  event  which 
we  have  heard  or  witnessed.     We  satisfy  our  appetite 
with  a  salutary  fruit  without  the  slightest  apprehension; 
because  its  familiar  appearance  recalls  to  us  the  refresh- 
ment which  we  have  repeatedly  received.     But  if  these 
suggestions  were  reversed, — -if  the  agreeable  images  of 
health  and  refreshment  were  all  that  were  suggested 
by  the  poisonous  plant,  and  pain,  and  convulsions,  and 
death,  were  the  only  images  suggested  by  the  sight  of 
the  grateful  and  nourishing  fruit,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
to  which  of  the  two  our  unfortunate  preference  would 
be  given.     To  take  the  most  familiar  of  all  instances, 
that  of  language,  which,  either  as  written  or  spoken, 
is  in  such  constant  use,  and  which  is  so  essential,  not 
merely  to  our  first  advance  from  absolute  barbarism, 
but  to  tlie  common  domestic  necessities,  even  of  bar- 
barous life,  that  without  it  we  can  scarcely  conceive 
two  individuals,  however  rude,  to  exist  together :  this^ 
it  is  evident,  could  not  have  been  invented,  nor,  if  in- 
vented, could  it  serve  any  other  purpose  than  to  mis- 
lead, if  the  words  spoken  were  to  have  no  greater 
chance  of  suggesting  the  meaning  intended  hy  the 
speaker,  than    any  other  meaning  which  any  other 
words  of  the  language  might  be  employed  to  denote. 
What  social  aflection  could  continue  for  an  hour,  if 
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tte  eight  of  a  friend  wete  to  iUBy?8t»  in  intimate  cooi< 
binatiocL  not  the  kindneaBes  which  he  had  conferred, 
and  all  the  enjoymenta  of  which  he  had  been  the 
AOvrce,  but  the  malice^  and  enry,  and  rerenge  of  some 
jetJoiLS  and  disappointed  enemr  f 

He  who  has  ^tven  oa^  in  one  simple  principle,  the 
power  of  reviTin^  the  past,  has  not  made  hia  gift  so 
imaTaLliBg.  The  ieelings  which  this  wonderful  prin- 
ciple preserves  and  restores,  ariae,  not  loosely  and 
oonfttsedlj, — for  what  ia  there  in  the  whole  wide  scene 
of  nature  which  doea  so  occnr? — ^but,  according  to 
general  lawa  or  tendencies  of  succession,  contrived 
with  the  moat  admiraJble  adaptation  to  onr  wants,  so 
as  to  bring  again  belbie  as  the  knowledge  formerly 
acquired  bj  us,  at  the  very  time  when  it  is  most  pra« 
Stable  that  it  should  return.  A  value  ia  tbua  given  to 
experience,  which  otherwise  would  not  be  worthy  of 
the  name  ;  and  we  are  enabled  to  extend  it  almost  at 
pleasure,  so  as  to  profit,  not  merely  by  that  experience 
which  the  events  of  nature,  occurring  in  conformity 
with  these  gener«il  laws,  must  at  any  rate  have  afforded 
to  us,  but  to  regulate  thia  very  experience  itself,  to 
dispose  objects  and  events,  so  that,  by  tendencies  of 
suggestion,  on  the  firmness  of  which  we  may  put  per- 
fect reliance,  they  shall  give  us,  perhaps  at  the  distance 
of  many  years,  such  lessons  as  we  may  wish  them  to 
yield,  and  thus  to  invent  and  create,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  intellectual  and  moral  history  of  our  future  life,  m 
an  epic  or  dramatic  writer  arranges  at  his  wUl  the 
continued  scenes  of  his  various  and  magnificent  narra- 
tive. I  need  not  add,  that  it  ia  on  this  skilful  manage- 
ment of  the  laws  which  regulate  our  trains  of  thoutrlit 
the  whole  theory  and  practice  of  education  are  fouudetl; 
that  art,  which  I  have  already  repeatedly  represented 
to  you  as  the  noblest  of  all  the  arts  of  man, — itself 
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the  animating  spirit  of  every  other  art, — which  exerts 
its  own  immediate  operation,  not  on  lifeless  things, 
but  on  the  affections  and  faculties  of  the  soul  itself, 
and  which  has  raised  us  from  the  dust,  where  we  slept 
or  trembled  in  sluggish  yet  ferocious  ignorance,  the 
victims  of  each  other,  and  of  every  element  around  us, 
to  be  the  sharers  and  diffusers  of  the  blessings  of 
social  polity,  the  measurers  of  the  earth  and  of  the  skies» 
and  the  rational  worshippers  of  that  eternal  Being  by 
whom  they  and  we  were  created. 

That  there  is  a  tendency  of  ideas  to  suggest  each 
other,  without  any  renewed  perception  of  the  external 
objects  whicli  originally  excited  them,  and  that  the 
suggestion  is  not  altogether  loose  and  indefinite,  but 
that  certain  ideas  have  a  peculiar  tendency  to  suggest 
certain  other  relative  ideas  in  associate  trains  of 
thought,  is  too  familiar  to  you,  as  a  general  fact  of 
our  intellectual  nature,  to  require  to  be  illustrated  by 
example. 

It  has  been  beautifully  compared,  by  the  most  philo- 
sophic of  our  poets,  to  the  mutual  influence  of  two 
sympathetic  needles,  which  Strada,  in  one  of  his  Pro- 
lusions, availing  himself  of  a  supposed  fact,  which  was 
then  believed,  or  scarcely  doubted  by  many  philoso- 
phers, makes  the  subject  of  verses,  supposed  to  be 
recited  by  Cardinal  Bembo,  in  the  character  of  Lucre- 
tias.  The  needles  were  fabled  to  have  been  magnetized 
together,  and  suspended  over  different  circles,  so  as  to 
be  capable  of  moving  along  an  alphabet.  In  these 
circumstances,  by  the  remaining  influence  of  their 
original  kindred  magnetism,  they  were  supposed,  at 
whatever  distaiice,  to  follow  each  other's  motions,  and 
pause  accordingly  at  the  same  point ;  so  that,  by 
watching  them  at  concerted  hours,  the  ft'iends  who 
possessed  this  happy  telegraph  were  supposed  tu  be 
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able  to  oommunicate  to  each  other  their  feelings,  with 
the  same  accuracy  and  confidence  as  when  they  weie 
together. 

^'  For  when  the  different  images  of  things, 

By  chance  combined,  have  stmck  the  attentive  sonl. 

With  deeper  impulse,  or,  connected  long. 

Have  drawn  her  frequent  eye ;  howe'er  distinct 

The  external  scenes,  yet  oft  the  ideas  gain 

From  that  conjunction  an  eternal  tie 

And  sympathy  unbroken.    Let  the  Mind 

B«call  one  partner  of  the  various  league : 

Immediate,  lo !  the  firm  confederates  rise — 

And  each  his  former  station  straight  resumes ; 

One  movement  governs  the  consenting  throng. 

And  all  at  once  with  rosy  pleasure  sldne, 

Or  all  are  saddeu'd  with  the  glooms  of  care. 

'Twas  thus,  if  ancient  fame  the  truth  unfold. 

Two  faithful  needles,  from  the  informing  touch 

Of  the  same  parent-stone,  together  drew 

Its  mystic  virtue,  and  at  first  conspired 

With  fatal  impulse  quivering  to  the  pole : 

Then,  though  disjoin'd  by  kingdoms, — though  the  maia 

!Holl'd  its  broad  surge  betwixt, — and  different  stars 

Beheld  their  wakeful  motions, — ^yet  preserved 

The  former  friendship,  and  remember'd  still 

The  alliance  of  their  birth.    Whate'er  the  line 

Which  one  possess' d,  nor  pause  nor  quiet  knew 

The  sure  associate,  ere,  with  trembling  speed, 

He  found  its  path,  and  fix'd  unerring  there. 

Such  is  the  secret  union  when  we  feel 

A  song,  a  flower,  a  name,  at  once  restore 

Those  long  connected  scenes  where  first  they  moved 

The  attention.     Backward  through  her  mazy  walks. 

Guiding  the  wanton  fancy  to  her  scope. 

To  temples,  courts,  or  fields, — with  all  the  band 

Of  (living ')  forms,  of  passions,  and  designs. 

Attendant :  whence,  if  pleasing  in  itself. 

The  prospect  from  that  sw^et  accession  gains 

Redoubled  influence  o'er  the  listening  mind. 

'  Painted — Orig. 
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By  these  rajraterioua  ties,  the  busy  power 
Of  memory  her  ideal  tra'm  preserves 
Entire ;  or  when  they  would  elude  ber  watch, 
Reclaims  their  fleeting  footateps  from  the  waste 
Of  dark  oblivion." ' 


What,  then,  are  these  mysterious  ties  ? — or,  to  state 
the  question  more  philosophically,  what  are  the  general 
circumstances  which  regulate  the  successions  of  our 
ideas  ? 

That  there  is  some  regularity  iu  these  successions, 
must,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  haVe  been  felt  by 
every  one ;  and  there  are  many  references  to  such 
regularity  in  the  works  of  philosophers  of  every  age. 
The  most  striking  ancient  reference,  however,  to  any 
general  circumstances,  or  laws  of  suggestion,  though 
the  enumeration  of  these  is  hinted  rather  than  developed 
at  any  length,  is  that  which  you  will  find  in  a  passage, 
quoted  hj  Dr  Beattie  and  Mr  Stewart  from  Aristotle. 
It  is  a  passage  explanatory  of  the  process  by  which, 
in  voluntary  reminiscence,  we  endeavour  to  discover 
the  idea  of  w^hich  we  are  in  search.  We  are  said  to 
hunt  for  it  {O^pevo/xev  is  the  word  in  the  original) 
among  other  ideas,  either  of  objects  existing  at  pre- 
sent, or  at  some  former  time  ;  and  from  their  resem- 
blance, contrariety,  and  contiguity — aTro  rov  vw,  v  aWou 
Ttvot,  Ku]  a<p^  6/xoiov^  ^  ivavTiov^  *]  rov  avi/iyyvi.  Ata 
TOVTO  yiveTai  ^  ava/j.vt}(ris.^  This  brief  enumeration  of 
the  general  circumstances  which  direct  us  iu  reminis- 
cence, is  worthy  of  our  attention  on  its  own  account  *, 
and  is  not  less  remarkable  on  account  of  the  very  close 
resemblance  which  it  bears  to  the  arrangement  after- 
wards made  by  Mr  Hume,  though  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  modern  philosopher  was  at  all 

'  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  Book  III.  v.  312-352. 

•  Ariet.  de  Memor.  et  Remlntsc.  c.  ii.;  v.  ii.  p.  86.   Edit,  Du  Vol. 
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acquaiiited  with   the  classification  which  had,  at  so 
great  a  distance  of  time,  anticipated  his  own. 

I  must  remark,  however,  that  though  it  would  be 
in  the  highest  degree  unjust  to  the  well-known  liber- 
ality and  frankness  of  Mr  Hume's  character,  to  sup- 
pose him  to  have  heen  aware  of  any  enumeration  of 
the  general  circumstances  on  which  suggestion  ap- 
pears to  depend,  prior  to  that  which  he  has  himself 
given  us,  his  attempt  was  far  from  being  so  origiaal 
as  he  supposed.  I  do  not  allude  merely  to  the  pass- 
age of  Aristotle,  already  quoted,  nor  to  a  correspoml* 
ing  passage  which  I  might  have  quoted  from  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  his  commentators,  Dr  Thomaa 
Aquinas,  but  to  various  passages  w^hich  I  have  found 
in  the  works  of  writers  of  much  more  recent  date,  in 
which  the  influence  of  resemblance  and  contiguity,  , 
tbe  two  generic  circumstances  to  which,  on  his  own 
principles,  his  own  triple  division  should  have  been 
reduced,  is  particularly  pointed  out.  Thus,  to  take 
an  example  from  an  elementary  work  of  a  very  emi-  ' 
nent  author,  Erncsti,  published  in  the  year  1734, — ^, 
his  Initia  DoctrincB  SoUdioris, — with  what  precisioK^H 
has  he  laid  down  those  very  laws  of  association  o^^ 
which  Mr  Hume  speaks.  After  stating  the  general 
fact  of  suggestion,  or  association,  under  the  Latin 
term  phantada,  he  proceeds  to  state  the  principlea 
which  guide  it.  All  the  variety  of  these  internal 
successions  of  our  ideas,  he  says,  may  be  reduced  to 
the  following  law : — When  one  image  is  present  in 
the  mind,  it  may  suggest  the  image  of  some  absent 
object,  either  of  one  that  is  similar  in  some  respect  to 
that  already  present,  or  of  one  of  which  tbe  present 
is  a  part,  or  of  one  which  has  been  present  together 
with  it  on  some  former  occasion.  "  Hujua  autem 
phantasise  lex  haec  est :    Prsesentibus  animo   rerum 
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imaginibus  quibuscunqne,  recurrere  et  redire  ad  anl- 
mum  poasunt  renim  absentium  olimque  perceptarum 
imagines,  prsesentibug  similes,  vel  quarum,  quae  sunt 
praeaentes,  partes  sunt, — vel  deniqiie,  quaa  cum  prae- 

,     sentibus  simul  }iausinms,"^ 

P  Even  the  arrangement,  as  stated  by  Mr  Hume,  is 
not  expressed  in  more  formal  terms.  But  as  it  is  to 
his  arrangement  the  philosophers  of  our  own  country 

■     are  aecnstonied  to  refer,  in  treating  of  association,  the 

I  importance  thus  attached  to  it  gives  it  a  preferable 
claim  to  our  fuller  discussion.  It  is  stated  by  him 
briefly  in  two  paragraphs  of  his  Essay  on  the  Associa- 
tion of  Ideas. 

"  Though  it  be  too  obvious  to  escape  observation," 
he  says,  "  that  different  ideas  are  connected  together, 
I  do  not  find  that  any  philosopher  has  attempted  to 
enumerate  or  class  all  the  principles  of  association  ; 
a  subject,  however,  that  seems  worthy  of  curiosity. 
To  me  there  appear  to  be  only  three  principles  of  con- 
nexion among  ideas,  viz.,  resemblance,  contiguity  in 
time  or  place,  and  cause  or  effect. 

"  That  these  principles  serve  to  connect  ideas,  will 
not,  I  believe,  be  much  doubted.  A  picture  naturally 
leads  our  thoughts  to  the  original.  The  mention  of 
one  apartment  in  a  building  naturally  introduces  an 
inquiry  or  discourse  concerning  the  others.  And  if 
we  think  of  a  wound,  we  can  scarcely  forbear  reflect- 
ing on  the  pain  which  follows  it.  But  that  the 
enumeration  is  complete,  and  that  there  are  no  other 
principles  of  association  except  these,  may  be  difficult 
to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader,  or  even 
to  a  man's  own  satisfaction.  All  we  can  do  in  such 
eases,  is  to  run  over  several  instances,  and  examine 
carefully  the  principle  which  binds  the  different 
^  De  Mente  Humana,  c.  i.  sect,  xvi,  pp.  138,  13P. 
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thoughts  to  each  other, — never  stopping  till  we  ren- 
der  the  principle  aa  general  as  possible.  The  more 
instances  we  examine,  and  the  more  care  we  employ, 
the  more  assurance  shall  we  acqnire,  that  the  enume- 
ration which  we  form  from  the  whole  is  complete  and 
entire."* 

On  these  paragi'aphs  of  Mr  Hume,  a  few  obvioas 
criticisms  present  themselves.  In  the  first  place, 
however,  I  nmst  observe, — to  qualify  in  some  degree 
the  severity  of  the  remarks  which  may  be  made  ou 
hia  classification, — that  it  is  evident,  from  the  very 
language  now  quoted  to  yoli,  that  he  is  far  from  bring- 
ing forward  his  classification  as  complete.  He  states, 
indeed,  that  it  appears  to  him,  that  there  are  no  other 
principles  of  connexion  among  our  ideas  than  the 
three  which  he  has  mentioned ;  but  he  adds,  that 
though  the  reality  of  their  influence  as  connecting 
principles  will  not,  he  believes,  be  much  doubted,  it 
may  still  be  difficult  to  prove,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
his  reader,  or  even  of  himself,  that  the  enumeration  ig 
complete ;  and  he  recommends,  in  consequence,  a  care- 
ful examination  of  every  instance  of  suggestion,  in  the 
successive  trains  of  our  ideas,  that  other  principles,  if 
any  such  there  be,  may  be  detected. 

But  to  proceed  to  the  actual  classification,  as  pre- 
sented to  us  by  Mr  Hume.  A  note,  which  he  hai 
added  to  the  paragraph  that  contains  his  system, 
affords,  perhaps,  as  striking  an  instance  as  is  to  be 
found  in  the  history  of  science  of  that  illusion  which 
the  excessive  love  of  simplicity  tends  to  produce,  even 
in  the  most  acute  and  subtile  philosopher,  so  as  to 
blind  to  the  most  manifest  inconsistencies,  in  his  own 
arrangement,  those  powers  of  critical  discernment 
which  would  have  flashed  instant  detection  on  incon- 
'  Hume's  Inquiry  concerning  the  Tinman  Understanding,  sect.  iii. 


sistencies  far  less  glaringly  apparent  in  the  specula- 
tions of  another.  After  stating  that  there  appear 
to  him  to  be  only  the  three  principles  of  connexion 
already  mentioned,  Mr  Hume  adds,  in  a  note, — as  an 
instance  of  other  connexions  apparently  diiferent  from 
these  three,  which  may,  notwithstanding,  be  reduced 
to  them» — 

"  Contrast,  or  coniraridi/y  also  is  a  species  of  con- 
nexion among  ideas.  But  it  may,  perhaps,  be  con- 
sidered as  a  mixture  of  causation  and  resemblance. 
Where  two  objects  are  contrary,  the  one  destroys  the 
other,  i.  e.^  is  the  cause  of  its  annihilation,  and  the  idea 
of  the  annihilation  of  an  object  implies  the  idea  of  its 
former  existence." 

When  we  hear  or  read  for  the  first  time  this  little 
theory  of  the  suggestions  of  contrast,  there  is,  per- 
haps, no  one  who  does  not  feel  some  difficulty  in 
believing  it  to  be  a  genuine  specnlation  of  that  power- 
ful mind  which  produced  it.  Contrast,  says  Mr 
Hume,  is  a  mixture  of  causation  and  resemblance. 
An  object,  when  contrasted  with  another,  destroys  it. 
In  destruction  there  is  causation  ;  and  we  cannot  con- 
ceive destruction  without  havinff  the  idea  of  former  ex- 
istence.  Thus,  to  take  an  instance,- — Mr  Hume  does 
not  deny,  that  the  idea  of  a  dwarf  may  suggest,  by 
contrast,  the  idea  of  a  giant ;  but  he  says  that  the  idea 
of  a  dwarf  suggests  the  idea  of  a  giant,  because  the 
idea  of  a  dwarf  destroj^s  the  idea  of  a  giant,  and  thus, 
by  the  connecting  principle  of  causation  involved  in 
all  destruction,  may  suggest  the  idea  destroyed :  And 
he  adds,  as  an  additional  reason  for  the  suggestion, 
that  the  idea  of  the  annihilation  of  a  giant  implies  the 
idea  of  the  former  existence  of  a  giant.  And  all  this 
strange  and  complicated  analysis, — this  explanation, 
not  of  the  ohscurum  pe7'  obscitrhis,  which  is  a  much 
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Hu(\  \^hynu'^%\  t-Tritrn  involred  in  his  explanation,  that 
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it  accounts  for  the  existence  of  a  feelii^  bj  sapposing 
it  preyionslj  to  exist  aa  the  cause  of  itaelf.  IC  *^  he 
says,  the  idea  of  the  annihilation  of  an  object  implies 
the  idea  of  its  former  existence — an  assertion  which 
is  bj  no  means  so  faTourable  as  he  thinks  to  his  own 
theory — it  must  surely  be  admitted,  that  no  annihila- 
tion can  take  place  before  the  existence  of  that  which 
is  to  be  annihilated.  Whether,  therefore,  we  suppose 
that  the  idea  of  the  dwarf^  which  suggests  the  idea  of 
the  giant,  annihilates  that  idea,  or  is  itself  annihi- 
lated by  it,  the  two  ideas  of  the  dwarf  and  the  giant 
must  have  existed  before  the  annihilation  of  either. 
The  suggestion,  in  short,  which  is  the  difficulty,  and 
the  only  difficulty  to  be  explained,  must  have  com- 
pletely taken  place,  before  the  principle  can  even  be 
imagined  to  operate,  on  which  the  suggestion  itself  is 
said  to  depend. 

Such  minute  criticism,  however,  is,  perhaps,  more 
than  it  is  necessary  to  give  to  a  doctrine  so  obviously 
false,  even  sanctioned  as  it  is  by  so  very  eminent  a 
name. 


LECTURE  XXXV. 

Mr  Hu7ne'$  Ciasn/ication  of  the  Causet  of  Aaociate  Fe^lingt, 
conchided — Primary  Laics  of  Suggestion — I.  RetemblanM. 

In  the  conclusion  of  my  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen, 
I  offered  some  remarks  on  Mr  Hume's  classification 
of  the  circumstances  on  which  he  supposes  our  asso- 
ciate trains  of  thought  to  depend,  and  particularly  on 
the  very  strange  attempt  which  he  made,  in  conformity 
with  this  arrangement,  to  reduce  contrast,  as  a  con- 
necting principle  of  our  ideas,  into  causation  and 
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resemblance, — ^an  attempt  which,  as  we  hare  aeen, 
explains  nothing;  and  explains  nothing  with  most 
laborions  incongruity.  Of  such  mistakes  of  snch  a 
mind,  it  should,  &e  I  hare  alreadj  remarked,  be  the 
natural  tendency  to  inspire  na  with  more  diffidence 
in  our  own  judgment,  and  more  indulgent  toleration 
for  the  want  of  discernment  in  others,  which,  in  the 
intercourse  of  life,  we  must  often  have  to  discover  and 
lament.  Above  all,  as  the  most  instructive  lesson 
which  can  be  derived  from  them,  they  should  teach 
as  the  folly  of  attaching  ourselves  implicitly  to  great 
names;  since,  in  adopting  the  whole  system  of  opinions, 
even  of  the  most  acute  philosophers,  we  may  be  in 
danger  of  embracing  tenets,  the  absurdity  of  which, 
though  altogether  unobserved  by  their  illustrious  au- 
thors, minds  of  a  much  humbler  class  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  swifter  to  perceive,  and  which,  if  they  had 
first  occurred  to  ourselves  in  our  own  speculations, 
unsanctioned  by  authority,  we  should  probably  not 
have  hesitated  a  single  moment  in  rejecting.  ^^ 

To  the  threefold  division,  which  Mr  Hume  haP^ 
made,  of  the  principles  of  association  in  the  trains  of 
our  ideas,  as  consisting  in  resemblance,  contiguity, 
and  causation,  there  is  an  obvious  objection  of  a  very 
different  kind,  not  founded  on  excessive  simplicity,  the 
love  of  which  might  more  naturally  be  supposed  to 
have  misled  him,  but  on  its  redundancy,  according  to 
the  very  principles  of  his  own  theory.  Causation,  far 
from  being  opposed  to  contiguity,  so  as  to  form  a 
separate  class,  is,  in  truth,  the  most  exquisite  species 
of  proximity  in  time,  and  in  most  cases  of  contiguity 
in  place  also,  which  could  be  adduced ;  because  it  is 
not  a  proximity  depending  on  casual  cir  cum  stances* 
and  consequently  liable  to  be  broken,  as  these  circ 
stances  may  exist  apart,  but  one  which  depends  only 
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on  tlie  mere  existence  of  the  two  objects  that  are 
related  to  each  other  as  caoae  and  effect^  aad  there- 
fore fixed  and  neTer-failing.  Other  objects  may  eome> 
times  be  proximate ;  but  a  cause  aad  effect  are  always 
proximate,  and  must  be  pioximate,  and  are,  indeed, 
classed  in  that  relation,  merely  from  this  flOMfani 
proximity.  On  his  own  principles,  therefore,  the 
three  connexions  of  our  ideas  sbonld  indisputably  be 
reduced  to  two.  To  speak  of  resemblance,  oontignity, 
and  causation,  as  three  distinct  classes,  is,  with  Mr 
Hume's  view  of  causation,  and  indeed  with  every  view 
of  it,  as  if  a  mathematician  should  divide  lines  into 
straight,  curved,  and  circular.  The  inhabitants  of 
China  are  said  to  have  made  a  proverbial  division  of 
the  human  race  into  men,  women,  and  Chinese.  With 
their  view  of  their  own  importance,  we  understand 
the  proud  superiority  of  the  distinction  which  they 
have  made.  But  this  sarcastic  insolence  would  surely 
have  been  absurdity  itself  if  they  had  not  intended  it 
to  express  some  characteristic  and  exclusive  excel- 
lence, but  had  considered  themselves  as  such  ordinary 
men  and  women  as  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  other 
regions  of  the  earth. 

Resemblance  and  contiguity  in  place  and  time, — 
to  which,  on  his  o^ti  principles,  Mr  Hume's  arrange- 
ment must  be  reduced, — may  be  allowed,  indeed,  to 
hold  a  prominent  rank,  in  whatever  classification  there 
may  be  formed,  if  any  be  to  be  formed,  of  the  prin- 
ciples that  regulate  our  trains  of  thought.  But  are 
there,  in  this  case,  truly  distinct  classes  of  suggestions 
that  are  not  reducible  to  any  more  common  principle? 
or  are  they  not  all  reducible  to  a  single  influence?  I 
have  already  remarked  the  error  into  which  the  com- 
mon phrase,  Association  of  Ideas,  has  led  us,  by  re- 
stricting, in  our  conception,  the  influence  of  the  sng- 
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geeting  principle  to  those  particular  states  of  mind 
which  are  exclusively  denominated  ideas ;  and  it  is 
this  false  restriction  which  seems  to  me  to  have  led 
to  the  supposition  of  different  principles  of  associa- 
tion, to  be  classed  in  the  manner  proposed  by  Mr 
Hume  and  others,  under  distinct  heads.  All  sugges- 
tion, as  I  conceive,  may,  if  our  analysis  be  sufficiently 
minute,  be  found  to  depend  on  prior  co-existence,  or 
at  least  on  such  immediate  proximity  as  is  itself,  very 
probably,  a  modification  of  co-existence.  For  this 
very  nice  reduction,  however,  we  must  take  in  the 
influence  of  emotions  and  other  feelings,  that  are  very 
different  from  ideas ;  as  when  an  analagous  object 
suggests  an  analagous  object,  by  the  influence  of  an 
emotion  or  sentiment,  which  each  separately  may  have 
produced  before,  and  which  is  therefore  common  to 
both.  But  though  a  very  nice  analysis  may  lead  to 
this  reference  of  all  our  suggestions  to  one  common  in- 
fluence of  former  proximity  or  co-existence  of  feelings, 
it  is  very  convenient,  in  illustration  of  the  principle, 
to  avail  ourselves  of  the  most  striking  subdivisions, 
in  which  the  particular  instances  of  that  proximity 
may  be  arranged;  and  I  shall  therefore  adopt,  for 
this  purpose,  the  arrangement  which  Mr  Hume  has 
made,  if  resemblance  be  allowed  to  comprehend  every 
species  of  analogy,  and  if  contrast,  as  a  peculiar  sub- 
division, be  substituted  for  the  superfluous  one  of 
causation.  The  illustrations  which  I  shall  use  vnll  be 
chiefly  rhetorical ;  because  these  are,  in  truth,  the  most^ 
striking  and  beautiful  illustrations,  and  because  H^| 
may  be  of  use  to  lead  your  attention  more  particularly^ 
to  the  great  principles  of  human  nature,  as  in  their 
relation  to  human  emotions  and  human  judgmentg, 
the  standard  of  all  just  criticism. 
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To  b^D,  then,  with  redemblasce,  no  one  can  be 
ignorant  of  the  effect  of  strong  sunilarity,  in  recalling 
objects,  as  when  a  pictored  landscape  recalls  a  familiar 
scene,  or  a  portrait  a  familiar  countenance.  There 
are  many  cases  of  this  kind,  indeed,  which,  strictly 
speaking,  cannot  be  said  to  be  instances  of  suggestion, 
from  resemblance,  bat  to  be  redncible  to  the  simple 
laws  of  perception,  or,  at  least,  to  associations,  which 
may  be  considered  almost  as  involved  in  every  re- 
peated perception  of  the  same  object :  for,  if  a  por- 
trait be  faithfully  painted,  the  effect  which  it  produces 
on  the  eye  that  perceives  it,  is  the  same,  or  very  nearly 
the  same,  as  the  effect  produced  on  the  eye  by  similar 
light  reflected  from  the  living  object :  and  we  might 
therefore,  almost  as  justly,  say,  that,  when  any  indivi- 
dual is  seen  by  us  repeatedly,  he  suggests  himself  by 
resemblance,  as  that  he  is  thus  suggested  by  his  por^ 
trait. 

In  many  other  cases,  in  which  the  resemblance  is 
less  complete,  its  operation  may,  even  without  such 
refinement  of  analysis  as  that  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
be  very  obviously  brought  under  the  influence  of  con- 
tiguity. Thus,  as  the  drapery  forms  so  important  a 
part  of  the  complex  perception  of  the  human  figure, 
the  costume  of  any  period  may  recall  to  us  some  dis* 
tinguished  person  of  that  time.  A  ruff,  like  that  worn 
by  Queen  Elizabeth,  brings  before  us  the  sovereign  her* 
self,  though  the  person  who  wears  the  ruff  may  have 
no  other  circumstance  of  resemblance ;  because  the 
ruff,  and  the  general  appearance  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
having  formed  one  complex  whole  in  our  mind,  it  is 
necessary  only  that  one  part  of  the  complexity  should 
be  recalled, — as  the  ruff  in  the  case  supposed, — to 
bring  back  all  the  other  parts,  by  the  mere  principle 
of  contiguity.     The  instance  of  drapery,  which  is  but 
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an  adjunct  or  accidental  circumstance  of  the  person, 
may  be  easily  extended  to  other  instances,  in  which 
the  resemblance  is  in  parts  of  the  real  and  permanent 
JBgiire ;  for,  though  the  drapery  be  only  an  adjunct  of 
the  person,  considered  separately  from  our  perception, 
it  is  an  actual  component  part,  as  much  as  any  other 
component  part,  of  that  complex  idea  which  is  formed 
of  the  person  perceiTed.  If  we  meet  a  stranger  who, 
in  any  particular  feature,  as  in  the  shape  and  colour 
of  his  eyes,  resembles  one  of  our  intimate  friends,  the 
conception  of  our  friend  is  suggested ;  because  the 
conception  of  our  friend's  countenance  is  a  complex 
one,  composed  of  the  separate  parts  of  forehead,  eyes, 
cheeks,  mouth,  nose,  chin ;  and  the  eyes  of  the  stranger 
affecting  our  vision  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as 
the  eyes  of  our  friend,  thus  produce  one  part  of  the 
complex  whole,  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
recognise  as  our  friend  ;  and  the  one  part,  by  it« 
former  proximity,  recalls  the  others.  The  view  of  O! 
piece  of  landscape  brings  before  us,  in  conception, 
distant,  and  perhaps  very  different  scene,  by  the  inflU' 
ence  of  some  small  group  of  objects,  or  some  detached 
rock,  or  tree,  or  hill,  or  water-fall,  which  produceB 
the  same  impression  on  the  eye  in  both.  In  this 
manner,  by  analyzing  every  complex  whole,  and 
tracing,  in  the  variety  of  its  composition,  that  par- 
ticular  part  in  which  the  actual  similarity  consists, 
and  which  may,  therefore,  be  supposed  to  introduce 
the  other  parts  that  have  formerly  co-existed  with  it, 
we  might  be  able  to  reduce  every  case  of  suggefr 
tion  from  direct  resemblance  to  the  influence  of  mere 
contiguity.  But  as,  in  many  cases  of  faint  analogi 
resemblance,  this  analysis,  however  just,  might  app 
to  involve  too  great  subtility ;  and  as  the  suggestionB 
of  resemblance,  if,  indeed,  they  arise,  as  I  suppos**. 
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only  from  the  influence  of  former  proximity,  are  at 
least  BO  easily  distinguishable  from  the  grosser  in- 
stances of  contiguity,  that  they  may,  without  any 
inconvenience,  be  considered  apart ;  I  have  thought 
it,  as  I  have  said,  upon  the  whole,  more  advantage- 
ous for  our  present  purpose  of  illustration,  to  consider 
them  thus  separately.  By  the  application  of  a  similar 
refined  analysis,  however,  to  other  tribes  of  associa- 
tions, even  to  those  of  contrast,  we  may,  perhaps,  find 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  reduce  these  also  to  the 
same  comprehensive  influence  of  mere  proximity,  as 
the  single  principle  on  which  all  suggestion  is  founded. 
As  yet  we  have  taken  into  view  only  those  more  ob- 
Tious  resemblances  of  actual  things,  which  produce 
Bimilar  impressions  on  our  organs  of  sense.  There  is 
another  species  of  resemblance,  founded  on  more 
ihadowy  analogies,  which  gives  rise  to  an  innumer- 
able series  of  suggestions,  most  important  in  value  to 
our  intellectual  luxury,  since  it  is  to  them  we  are,  in 
a  great  measure,  indebted  for  the  most  sublime  of 
arts.  To  these  analogies  of  objects,  that  agree  in 
exciting  similar  emotions,  we  owe  the  simile,  the  me- 
taphor, and,  in  general,  all  that  figurative  phraseology, 
i^Mch  has  almost  made  a  separate  language  of  poetry, 
M  distinct  from  the  abstract  language  of  prose. 
"  Poetas  omnino,  quasi  aliena  lingua  locutos,  uoa 
cogar  attingere,"  says  Cicero.  Yet  the  difference  of 
the  language  of  poetry  and  prose  is  much  less  in 
hatin  than  in  our  own  tongue,  in  which  the  restric- 
tion of  genders,  in  common  discourse,  to  animated 
^^ings,  gives,  for  the  production  of  high  rhetorical 
effect,  such  happy  facilities  of  distinct  personifica- 
tion. In  poetry,  we  perceive  everywhere  what  Aken- 
8ide  calls — 
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"  The  charm. 
That  eearchlees  Nature  o'er  the  sense  of  man 
Diffaees, — to  behold,  in  lifeless  things, 
The  inexpressire  semblance  of  himself, 
Of  thought  and  passion/'  ^ 

The  zephyrs  laugh, — ^the  sky  emiles, — the  foi 
frowns, — ^the  storm  and  the  sui^e  contend  together, 
— the  solitary  place  not  merely  blossoms  like  the  rose, 
but  it  is  glad. 

*'  Mark  the  sable  woods, 
That  shade  sublime  yon  mountain's  nodding  brow  ; 
With  what  religious  awe  the  solemn  scene 
Commands  your  gt«ps  i  as  if  the  reverend  form 
Of  Minos  or  of  Noma  should  forsake 
The  Elysiao  seats,  and  down  the  embowering  glade 
Move  to  your  pausing  eye."  ' 

All  nature  becomes  animated.  The  poetic  genius* 
like  that  soul  of  the  world,  by  which  the  early  philo- 
sophers accounted  for  aU  earthly  changes,  breathes 
its  own  spirit  into  everything  suiTOunding  it.  It  is 
"  quodcunque  vides,  quocunque  moveres,"  that  vi\'ify- 
ing  essence,  which,  in  the  beautiful  language  of  Vii^, 

•»"  Ccelum,  ac  terram,  camposc^ue  Uquentes, 
Lucentem^ue  globnm  Luuk,  Titaniaque  astra 
Spirltus  intua  allt,  totam<^ue  infusa  per  artus 
Mens  agitat  molem,  et  magno  se  corpore  miscet,"* 

It  is  the  metaphor  which  forms  the  essence  of  the 
language  of  poetry ;  and  it  is  to  that  peculiar  mode 
of  association  which  we  are  now  considering,  the  sug- 
gestion of  objects  by  their  analogous  objects,  that  the 
metaphor  owes  its  birth,  whether  the  analogy  be 
derived  from  the  moral  to  the  physical,  or  fit>m  tlie 

'  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  Book  iii.  v.  282-286. 
*  Ibid.  V.  286-292.  »  Mn.  VI.  v.  724-727. 
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physical  to  the  moral  world.  The  metaphor  expresses 
with  rapidity  the  analogy,  as  it  rises  in  immediate  sug- 
gestion, and  identifies  it,  as  it  were,  with  the  object  or 
emotion  which  it  describes :  the  simile  presents,  not 
the  analogy  merely,  but  the  two  analogous  objects, 
and  traces  their  resemblance  to  each  other  with  the 
formality  of  regular  comparison.  The  metaphor, 
therefore,  is  the  figure  of  passion ;  the  simile  the 
figure  of  calm  description.  In  the  drama^  accordingly, 
as  the  most  faithful  poetic  representation  of  passion, 
the  simile  should  be  of  rare  occurrence,  and  never  but 
in  situations  in  which  the  speaker  may  be  considered 
as  partaking  almost  the  tranquillity  of  the  poet  him- 
self. Thus,  to  take  a  well-known  instance  of  error 
in  this  respect:  when  Fortius,  in  the  tragedy  of  Cato, 
at  the  very  moment  in  which  Lucia,  whom  he  lores, 
has  just  bid  him  farewell  for  ever,  and  when  he  is 
strnggling  to  detain  her,  traces  all  the  resemblances 
of  his  passion  to  the  flame  of  a  fading  lamp,  we  feel 
immediately,  that  a  lover  who  could  so  fully  develop 
a  comparison,  and  a  comparison,  too,  derived  from  an 
object  the  least  likely  to  occur  to  him  at  such  a  moment, 
could  not  be  suffering  any  very  great  agony  of  heart. 

*'  Farewell,"  says  Lucia; 
"  0  !  bow  shall  I  repeat  the  word — ^for  erer." 

To  which  Fortius,  hanging  over  her  in  despair,  im- 
mediately replies — 

**  Thus,  o'er  the  dying  lamp,  the  unsteady  flame 
Hanga  quivering  on  a  point,  leaps  off  by  fits, 
And  fallJQ  a^in,  as  loath  to  quit  its  hold. 
Thou  muat  not  go !    My  soul  still  hovers  o'er  thee, 
And  can't  get  loose."' 


'  Act  III.  Scene  2. 
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The  speech,  it  may  be  remarked,  by  combining  a 
isimile  and  metaphor,  in  the  compass  of  a  very  few  lines, 
presents  at  once  a  specimen  of  a  figure  which  suits, 
and  a  figure  which  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  a 
state  of  passion.  If  the  three  lines  which  describe  the 
flame  of  a  lamp  had  been  omitted,  and  only  the  con* 
elusion  retained, — 

*'  Thou  muat  not  go  !  My  soul  still  hovera  o'er  thee, 
And  can't  get  loose, " 

there  would  still  hare  been  an  analogy  borrowed  from 
a  remote  object,  but  an  analogy  implied,  not  developed, 
and  expressed  with  the  rapidity  with  which  such  ana- 
logies really  arise. 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought,  that  even  the  analogy 
implied  in  a  metaphor,  as  it  is  borrowed  from  objecte 
not  immediately  present  and  not  essential  to  the 
emotion,  is  inconsistent  with  the  natural  direction  of 
the  suggesting  principle  in  a  state  of  violent  feeUng. 
But  it  is  the  nature  of  strong  feeling  to  give  to  the 
whole  character,  for  the  time,  a  greater  elevation, 
which  enables  it  to  comprehend,  as  it  were,  within  its 
vision  a  greater  multitude  of  kindred  objects  than  can 
be  grasped  by  it  in  its  unimpassioned  state,  and  to 
diffuse  itself  over  them  all,  as  if  they  were  living  and 
sympathizing  parts  of  itself.  If  we  attend  to  what 
occurs  in  real  life,  we  shall  find,  that  the  metaphor, 
far  from  being  unnatural,  is  almost  a  necessary  part 
of  the  language  of  emotion,  and  that  it  is  then  tliat 
the  language  of  prose  makes  its  nearest  approach  to 
the  language  of  poetry.  Indeed,  as  poetry  seems  to 
have  originated  in  the  expression  of  lively  feeling,  it 
would  have  been  truly  singular  if  its  language  haJ 
been  the  least  suited  to  the  state  in  which  such  feel- 
ings are  expressed. 


OP  SIMPLE  SUGGESTION. 

*'  I  cannot  believe,"  says  the  younger  Racine,  in 
his  Reflections  on  Poetry, — "I  cannot  believe,  with 
Aristotle,  that  figures  of  speech  are  only  expressions 
disguised,  for  the  purpose  of  pleasing  by  the  mere  as- 
tonishment which  their  disguise  affords ;  nor  with 
Quinctilian  and  Rollin,  that  they  are  expressions 
which  the  indigence  of  our  language  obliges  us  to 
borrow,  when  I  reflect  that  we  speak,  without  intend- 
ing it,  a  figurative  language  whenever  we  are  animated 
by  passion.  It  is  then  that  words  derived  from  foreign 
objects  present  themselves  so  naturally,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  reject  them,  and  to  speak  only  in 
common  terms.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  we  have  only 
to  listen  to  a  dispute  between  women  of  the  lowest 
rank,  who  cannot  be  suspected  of  any  very  refined 
search  for  expressions.  Yet  what  an  abundance  of 
figures  do  they  use !  They  lavish  the  metonymy,  the 
catachresisy  the  hyperdoky  and  all  those  other  tropes, 
which,  in  spite  of  the  pompous  names  that  have  been 
given  to  them  by  rhetoricians,  are  only  forms  of  fami- 
liar speech  used  in  common  by  them  and  by  the  vulgar."^ 

The  discovery  of  the  metonymy  and  catachresisy  in 
the  wranglings  of  the  mob,  has  certainly  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  the  discovery  which  Cornelius  Scrib- 
lerus  made  of  the  ten  predicaments  of  logic,  in  the 
battle  of  the  Serjeant  and  the  butcher  in  the  Bear- 
garden. 

"  Cornelius  Was  forced  to  give  Martin  sensible 
images ;  thus,  calling  up  the  coachman,  he  asked  him 
what  he  had  seen  in  the  Bear-garden?  The  man  an- 
swered, he  saw  two  men  fight  a  prize :  one  was  a  fair 
man,  a  serjeant  in  the  guards ;  the  other  black,  a  but- 
cher ;  the  Serjeant  had  red  breeches,  the  butcher  blue; 
they  fought  upon  a  stage  about  four  o'clock,  and  the 
•  C.  III.  Art.  1.;  CEnvres,  tome  r.  p.  63.    Edit.  1750. 
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Serjeant  wounded  the  butcher  in  the  leg. — *  Mark 
(quoth  Cornelius)  how  the  fellow  rnna  through  the 
praedicaraents.  Men,  substantia  ;  two,  quantitas  ;  fair 
and  black,  qualitas  ;  Serjeant  and  butcher,  relalio  ; 
wounded  the  other,  actio  ei  passio  ;  fighting,  sitiis ; 
stage,  uH ;  two  o'clock,  quando ;  blue  and  red 
breeches,  habitus.''"^ 

"  Nothing  is  more  evident,"  says  the  same  author, 
"  than  that  divers  persons,  no  other  way  remarkable, 
have  each  a  strong  disposition  to  the  formation  of 
some  particular  trope  or  figure.  Aristotle  saith,  that 
the  hyperbole  is  an  ornament  fit  for  young  men  of 
quality ;  accordingly  we  find  in  those  gentlemen  a 
wonderful  propensity  toward  it,  which  is  marvellously 
improved  by  travelling.  Soldiers  also  and  seamen  are 
very  happy  in  the  same  figure.  The  periphrasis  or 
circumlocution  is  the  peculiar  talent  of  country  far- 
mers; the  proverb  or  apologue  of  old  men  at  their 
clubs ;  the  ellipsis  or  speech  by  half  words,  of  minis- 
ters and  politicians ;  the  aposiopesis  of  courtiers ;  the 
litotes,  or  diminution,  of  ladies,  whisperers  and  back- 
biters ;  and  the  anadiplosis  of  common  cryers  and 
hawkers,  who,  by  redoubling  the  same  words,  persuade 
people  to  buy  their  oysters,  green  bastings,  or  new 
ballads.  Epithets  may  be  found  in  groat  plenty  at 
Billingsgate,  sarcasm  and  irony  learned  upon  the 
water,  and  the  epiphonema  or  exclamation  frequently 
from  the  Bear-garden,  and  as  frequently  from  the  /tear 
him  of  the  House  of  Commons."  ^ 

These  examples  are  ludicrous  indeed ;  yet  the  ob- 
servation of  Racine  is  not  the  less  just ;  and  we  may 
safely  conclude,  however  difl:erent  it  may  be  from  the 
opinion  which  we  should  have  formed  a  prioriy  that, 
when  the  mind  is  in  a  state  of  emotion,  the  suersrestiona 
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of  analogy  arise  with  more  than  usual  copiousness  and 
rapidity,  and  that  figurative  language  is  thus  the  very 
language  of  nature. 

But  though,  in  a  state  of  emotion,  images  are 
rea^iily  suggested,  according  to  that  principle  of 
shadowy  and  remote  resemblance  which  we  are  con- 
sidering, it  must  be  remembered,  as  a  rule  which  is  to 
guide  us  in  the  use  of  figures,  that  in  this  case  the 
mind  seizes  the  analogy  with  almost  unconscious  com- 
parison, and  pours  it  forth  in  its  vigorous  expression 
with  the  rapidity  of  inspiration.  It  does  not  dwell 
on  the  analogy  beyond  the  moment,  but  is  hurried  on 
to  new  analogies,  which  it  seizes  and  deserts  in  like 
manner.  This  rapidity  with  which  analogies  are 
seized  and  deserted  seems  to  me  to  justiiy,  in  some 
degree,  in  the  drama  and  in  highly  impassioned  poetry 
of  every  kind,  what  in  poetry  or  general  composition 
of  a  calmer  kind,  would  be  unpardonable  inaccuracy. 
In  the  case  of  mixed  metaphor,  for  instance,  as  when 
Hamlet  talks  of  taking  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles, 
nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  there  is  an  incon- 
gruity of  phrase  in  the  difi'erent  parts  of  the  sentence, 
since  it  is  not  with  a  sword  or  a  spear  that  we  stem 
the  waves ;  and  as  the  inconsistent  images  occur  in 
the  short  compass  of  a  single  line,  and  are  a  part  of  a 
meditative  soliloquy,  a  greater  congruity  might  un- 
questionably have  been  preserved  with  advantage. 
But  when  the  objection  is  made  universal,  and  applied 
to  every  case  of  expression,  even  of  the  strongest 
paBsion,  in  which  any  mixture  of  metaphors  occurs  in 
the  imagery  of  the  longest  sentence,  I  cannot  but 
think  that  this  universal  censure  has  arisen  from  that 
technical  criticism,  which  thinks  only  of  tropes  and 
figures,  and  the  formal  laws  of  rhetoric,  and  not  from 
that  sounder  criticism,  which  founds  its  judgments  on 
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the  everlasting  principles  of  our  intellectual  and  moral 
nature.  In  conformitj  with  these  principles,  a  long 
and  exact  adherence  to  all  the  congruities  of  an  image 
that  lias  been  accidentally  used  in  a  former  part  of  a 
sentence  or  paragraph,  though  indispensably  necessary 
in  every  species  of  calm  composition,  is  yet  rather 
censurable  than  commendable  in  scenes  of  dramatic 
passion.  If  the  speaker  be  supposed  to  reflect  that 
he  is  using  a  comparison,  it  is  a  proof  that  he  is  not 
impassioned  at  this  moment  of  reflection ;  and  if  he 
be  supposed  to  use  the  metaphorical  expression  only 
from  its  greater  strength,  as  it  bursts  upon  him  im- 
mediately, and  without  any  attention  to  the  various 
properties  of  the  object,  which  suggested  it  perhapa 
by  a  single  analogy,  nothing  can  be  more  just,  iE 
point  of  nature,  than  that  a  subsequent  expressi« 
should  chance  to  have  little  agreement  with  the 
other  properties  which  never  were  real  objects  of  hiT 
thought.  When  a  metaphor  is  comprised  in  a  few 
words, — and  it  is  of  such  brief  metaphors  that  the 
poetic  language  of  passion  should  in  preference  be 
composed — the  image  should  be  faithfully  observed; 
because  the  metaphorical  expression  does  not  then 
outlast  the  feeling  of  analogy  which  originally  sag- 
gested  it.  But  it  is  very  difl'erent  when  it  extendi 
through  a  long  sentence.  To  follow  it  out  rigidly, 
for  several  lines,  in  the  expression  of  strong  feeling,  ia 
an  evident  departure  from  nature ;  since  it  is  to  have 
a  remote  object  of  analogy  constantly  in  view  during 
the  whole  time  of  the  emotion.  To  seize  a  new 
metaphor,  or,  in  other  words,  to  think  no  more  of  a 
metaphorical  expression  when  it  has  already  exhibited 
all  the  analogy  that  was  felt  at  the  time  when  it  rose, 
as  it  were,  to  our  utterance,  is  to  be  conscious  only 
of  our  emotion  itself,  and  to  speak  with  that  instant 
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inspiration  which  it  gives.  It  may  be  to  mix  meta- 
phors, in  the  common  rhetorical  sense  of  that  phrase, 
bnt  it  is  assuredly  to  be  faithful  to  nature.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  it  is  only  to  the 
eloquence  of  strong  passion  that  such  a  license  is 
allowable;  and  that  it  cannot  be  admitted  in  any 
case  in  which  the  very  image  conveyed  in  the  primary 
metaphor  can  be  supposed,  without  impropriety,  to  bo 
itself  a  continued  object  of  the  speaker's  thought. 

The  simile,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  is  a  figure 
of  more  deliberate  reflection  than  the  metaphor :  yet, 
notwithstanding  the  intellectual  labour  which  it  seems 
to  imply,  it  is  evident  that,  in  the  pleasure  which  we 
receive  from  it,  we  still  have  in  view  its  source  in  the 
general  principle  of  spontaneous  suggestion.  It  is  not 
every  simile,  therefore,  however  just,  that  pleases;  but 
such  only  as  seem  to  be  derived  from  objects  that 
might  naturally  be  expected  to  occur  to  the  mind  in 
the  situation  in  which  the  comparison  is  made.  We 
talk  of  far-fetched  similes,  not  as  implying  that  there 
is  no  real  analogy  in  the  objects  which  they  compare, 
or  that  the  analogy  is  not  as  complete  as  in  many  other 
comparisons  to  which  we  do  not  give  that  name,  but 
merely  because  the  analogy  is  sought  in  objects,  the 
natural  occurrence  of  which  to  the  mind  does  not 
seem  very  probable.  We  are  more  pleased,  in  general, 
with  comparisons  derived  from  the  works  of  nature, 
than  with  those  which  are  borrowed  from  works  of 
art ;  partly  because  natural  objects  are  not  limited  to 
a  particular  class  of  obsetvers,  but  may  be  supposed 
to  have  been  present  to  the  senses  of  all  in  every 
period  of  their  life,  and  therefore  to  be  of  more  ready 
and  general  occurrence  in  suggestion ;  and  partly, 
because  with  works  of  human  art  there  is  associated 
a  degree  of  minute  labour,  which  is  not  favourable  to 
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conceptions  of  beauty  and  subliinity,  and  which  carries 
with  it  the  feeling  of  toil  and  artificial  preparation  into 
all  tlie  groups  of  images  with  which  it  is  combined. 
In  exactness  of  analogy, — and  this,  too,  in  a  case  in 
which  audi  similitude  could  scarcely  have  bee?n  ex- 
pected,— it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  comparison  more 
striking  than  that  which  Butler  has  made  of  honour, 
to  the  drop  of  quickly -cooled  glass,  which  chemists 
have  called  Prince  Rupert's  drop,  and  which  has  long 
atti*acted  their  attention,  in  consequence  odf  the  parti- 
cular quality  described  in  the  simile  ; — 

"  Honour  is  Uko  that  glassy  bubble 
Which  gives  '  philosophers  such  trouble  : 
"Whose  leaat  part  crack'd:,  the  whole  does  fly  j 
And  wits  are  crack'd  to  find  out  why."  * 

Yet,  truly  accurate  as  it  is,  how  absurd  would  such  a 
simile  have  appeared  in  any  other  species  of  poetry 
than  that,  of  which  it  is  a  part  of  the  province  to  bring 
far-fetched  images  together ! 

The  different  degrees  of  the  pleasure  received  from 
comparisons,  as  they  appear  to  harmonize  more  or 
less  with  the  natural  influence  of  the  principle  of 
suggestion  in  spontaneous  trains  of  thought,  is  finely 
shown  in  what  has  always  appeared  to  me  a  very 
striking  imperfection  in  one  of  the  most  popular  stanzaa 
of  Gray's  very  popular  Elegy.  I  quote  also  the  two 
preceding  stanzas : — 

"  Perhaps,  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 

Some  heart,  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire  : 

Hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  hav^e  Bway'd, 
Or  waked  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre. 

But  Knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page. 
Rich  with  the  spoils  of  Time,  did  ne*er  uaroU  ; 


I  That  finds,  Orig. 


*  Part  IL  canto  ii.  v.  385-388. 
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ChUl  Penury  repressed  tlheir  noble  nigo, 
And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  sout. 

Full  roany  a  gem,  of  pureat  ray  serene, 
The  dark  uufathora'd  caves  of  Occaii  bear  j 

^uU  many  a  flower  is  bom  to  blusb  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air."  ' 


The  two  similes  in  this  stanza  certainly  product 
very  different  degrees  of  poetic  delight.  That  which 
is  borrowed  from  the  rose  blooming  in  solitude  pleases 
in  a  very  high  degree,  both  as  it  contains  a  just  and 
beautiful  similitude,  and  still  more  as  the  similitude  is 
one  the  most  likely  to  have  arisen  to  a  poetic  mind  in 
such  a  situation.  But  the  simile  in  the  first  two  lines 
of  the  stanza,  though  it  may,  perhaps,  philosophically 
be  as  just,  has  no  other  charm,  and  strikes  us  imme- 
diately as  not  the  natural  suggestion  of  such  a  moment 
and  such  a  scene.  To  a  person  moralizing  amid  the 
simple  tombs  of  a  village  churchyard,  there  is  perhaps 
no  object  that  would  uot  sooner  have  occurred  than 
this  piece  of  minute  jewellery — a  gem  of  purest  ray 
serene  in  the  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean.  When  the 
analogies  are  suggested  by  surrounding  objects,  or  by 
objects  that  harmonize  with  the  surrounding  scenery, 
they  appear  more  natural,  and  therefore  more  pleasing. 
It  is  this  which  forms  the  principal  charm  of  the 
separate  stanzas  of  another  very  popular  poem  of  a 
similar  class,  the  Hermit  of  Dr  Beattie,  in  which  the 
moral  allusions  are  all  caught  from  objects  that  are 
represented  as  present  to  the  eye  or  ear  of  the  moralist. 
I  confess,  however,  that,  when  the  poem  is  read  as  a 
whole,  the  uniformity  of  the  allusions,  drawn  from 
such  a  variety  of  objects  to  the  single  circumstance  of 
tnan*s  mortality,  gives  an   appearance   of  laborious 
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~-.-."--.  .-^i_i'?  11  111-  saiBr>  maimer  a»  if  tiie  aiulo^ 
—■'  —■  ■.r.-.:*r  rroE  verr  remote  obiecfis.  I  Mkct, 
--■'-"     .  1  ~  .  >v-'_'f  stanzii  irom  the  idiole : — 

"      -  -TL    iT    II-   isjiasvap-"  1^  ioreh"  no  more. 
-r:    :\    ~    •«r>-*iiana>  1  monin  not  foTTOift 
1   "T       a.'"- IS— — -■  voc-  ciiazms  tci  restore. 
'  -^  ~-:    "  ■.:    Tr«?s,  sarianpi.  anu  iflittezin^  with  dew. 
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I--     ''J.::.-    :;:-   -riiirTT    biuasoE.  irill  savp. 
*'-    '  --r    *.!-.    >rT:z.  ~?:"  uh'  monldexiiip  nm  ? 

"  -"-'    j_^.    ■    zy:  «:  lis-'  nurfat  of  the  gT»Te  ? " ' 

^    '    ^  *  -   rr:-:'!.    I. --l.    TVHa:  SJl  aCCeSSiOD  tO  OUT  pilfli- 

>-"-    ■--    >-^  ~~r"      ->— '.^-"TTit^-  «v  flnalofTT  hafi  pTodMBJ 

--    ^  ■  11^    .  :r:_    : .  :_:-.  sii^raiiTf  langnafre  of  poetry; 

"'- .    -  .  ■•■  :-:-.^r*5fcL-'  ;:  •?  \\  hart-  frequent  recourse  ta 

:— ?   ;  rv. :;: .-    n    ^i^:z^   qottl  Ut^  ireneral  laws  of 

:..:..".-.  ....^t   .-TniJis::.      liir  tiiere  is  another  dasof 

i::-«"    :::.•.  •■^rra:::    aziaii'j^kr?  which  we  have  not  y«i 

-M.S...---:.. — :...?-.  T-iii.-;  Torn.  lilt  powerful  assodt 

'.i.'i-r   :...:*    .'..-^.r   ::-   ;roura5  of  scientific  iBventioD. 

-"..^?:    ..:--    -:.-    .iL:;iL...:irt    o-   i»mecis.  considered  as 

Ui'i'-.L;    ::    "-'i.-.T-':'..-    :•.   :•  i»anicuiar  end.     When  8 

iii^.':-:.:.:-.-...:    >— -  i:  iiin-.-Linf.  tn*  pans  of  which  afl 

.■y.i:.,'    .1    ..:.t  j-v:;:  'JruniiTt  t«fft»ct.  if  he  be  blessed 

v:t:  -.iv.;'::::'.-,  ^vi::-_r  L-:  will  noT  merelx  see  and  com- 

f-'rii^Li  u.-:  u>t^  A  iiii  '.sun?  asiheT  cooperate  in  the 

;-<ir:iv^L_»  UiU-LiiiT    :e:.rr  Lini.  but  there  will  per- 

£.&>■«,  ^iri^r  :l  !>  iiiii  li?  idea  of  some  power  yet 

'-^^jVj.lirr'i  TO  tLt  -Kine  purjK>?e,  some  simpler  proceas 

*\v  vsL;r-L  tLe  uiTiiiiat*>  erfeei  mav  be  augmented  or 

iiiipfoved  or  at  Iea$t  obtained  at  less  cost  of  time,  or 

iat/our,  or  capital.     When  the  crucible  of  the  chemist 

i/i<:»*f/jtfc  to  him  some  new  result,  and  his  first  aftontsh- 

Htt'hi  iH  ovar,  thr^H'  ari.fe  in  his  mind  the  ideas  of  pro* 

'  Stanza  4. 
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dacts,  or  operations,  in  some  respects  analogous,  by 
the  comparison  of  which  he  discoTers  some  new 
element  or  combination  of  elements,  and  perhaps 
changes  altogether  the  aspect  of  his  science.  A  New- 
ton sees  an  apple  fall  to  the  ground,  and  he  discovers 
the  system  of  the  universe.  In  these  cases,  the  prin- 
ciple of  analogy,  whether  its  operation  be  direct  or 
indirect,  is  too  forcible  and  too  extensive  in  its  sway 
to  admit  of  much  dispute.  It  is  sufficient  to  know 
that,  by  the  suggestions  which  it  has  afforded,  to 
those  whom  Heaven  has  formed  for  the  high  destiny 
of  constituting  a  part  of  that  series  of  minds  which 
spread  from  age  to  age  the  progress  of  improvement 
over  all  the  regions  and  generations  of  mankind,  we 
have  risen  to  a  degree  of  empire  over  nature,  which, 
compared  with  our  original  imbecility,  is  a  greater 
advance  in  the  scale  of  being  than  that  fabulous  apo- 
theosis which  the  ancient  world  conferred  on  its  bar- 
barous  heroes. 


LECTURE  XXXVI. 

I*rimary  Lawt  of  Suggestion: — I.   ResemUance,  concluded,—' 
II.  CvfUrcui. 

Gentlemen,  a  great  part  of  my  last  Lecture  was 
occupied  in  considering  the  influence  of  resemblance, 
SiS  a  connecting  principle  in  our  trains  of  thought. 
The  illustrations  of  it  which  I  used  were  chiefly  of 
the  rhetorical  kind,  which  are,  in  themselves,  most 
striking  illustrations  of  the  varieties  of  spontaneous 
suggestion,  and  which  appeared  to  me  peculiarly  valu- 
able, as  enabling  me  to  point  out  to  what  simple  uni- 
versal principles  of  the  mental  constitution  even  the 
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boldefll  Agues  of  Uie  ebeiorinui  are  to  he  taeed.  U 
M  the  same  in  these  as  in  all  the  other  yodaete  il 
haman  skill.  The  reij  arts  whieh  we  aecm  to  «ir> 
selves  to  create,  aa  if  it  were  in  oar  power  to  add  is 
Bature,  neyer  can  be  anjthins:  more  thaa  fonna  wUih 
nature  herself  assumes.  Whether  the  proTinoe  lit 
that  of  matter  or  of  mind, — in  the  exercises  of  poctiy 
and  eloquence,  and  in  the  {^uloaophic  ciiiiciam  whiol 
estimates  the  d^rees  of  exeeHence  displajed  ia  these 
delightful  combats  of  inteUectnal  glorr, — as  in  the 
workB  of  a  very  different  kiad,  which  the  mechanic 
ing(-nuity  and  labour  of  man  detiae  and  execute,  what 
appears  most  artificial  is  nothing  more  than  a  skilfol 
application  of  the  simple  laws  of  nature ;  of  laws 
whieh  we  may  apply,  indeed,  to  oar  Tarioos  purposes; 
and  which  some  may  know  how  to  apply  more  sno- 
eesfliully  than  others,  but  which  are  continually  ope- 
rating on  matter  and  mind,  independently  of  the 
applications  which  our  skill  may  make  of  them. 

In  examining  how  much  the  suggesting  principle  is 
influenced  by  similarity,  we  considered  first,  that  most 
direct  and  obvious  resemblance  which  objects  bear  to 
each  other  in  their  sensible  qualities.  We  then  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  the  fainter  indirect  resemblance, 
which  constitutes  what  is  termed  analogy,  and  we 
found  that  it  is  to  this  species  of  shadowy  likeness 
that  philosophy  owes  its  accessions  of  power,  and 
poetry  its  most  attractive  charms ;  since  to  the  inven- 
tion of  the  philosopher  it  suggests,  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  a  single  desired  effect,  all  the  variety  of  analo* 
gous  means  which  may  separately  lead  to  the  produC' 
tion  of  it,  and  to  the  fancy  of  the  poet  all  that  varietr 
of  kindred  imagery  and  emotions,  with  whieh,  bya 
sort  of  double  transformation,  he  gives  life  to  inanw 
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mate  objects,  and  form,  and  colour,  and  substance,  to 
every  feeling  of  the  soul. 

There  is  another  set  of  resemblances,  not  in  the 
objects  themselves^  but  in  the  mere  arbitrary  signs 
which  express  them,  that  have  a  powerful,  though  less 
obvious  influence  on  suggestion,  and  often  guide  the 
trains  of  our  thought  without  appearing  to  guide  them. 

It   is,   when   we  consider,  indeed,  what  language 
truly  is,  not  more  wonderful  that  words  as  sounds, 
without  regard  to  the  sensible  objects  or  abstract 
meanings  denoted  by  them,  should  awaken  in  the 
luind  the  conception  of  similar  sounds,  than  that  one 
form  or  colour  should  be  suggested  liy  a  similar  fonn 
or  colour;  and,  so  arbitrary  is  language,  that  tlieso 
mere  verbal  similarities  do  not,  necessarily,  involve 
siinihirities  of  meaning.     On  the  contrary,  the  words 
which  express  different  objects  may  have  tho  most 
exact   resemblance,   though   there  may  not  be   the 
slightest  direct  resemblance,   nor  even   the   faintest 
analogy,  in  the  objects  which  the  words  denote.    Tho 
new  word,  however,  which  some  former  word  may 
have  suggested,  by  its  mere  similarity  in  sound,  is 
itself  significant  of  some  peculiar  meaning.     It,  too, 
is  a  symbol,  and  :xs  a  symbol  cannot  be  thus  suggest- 
ed, without  exciting  uniibrmly,  or  almost  uniformly, 
and  immediately,  the  conception  of  t!ie  thing  signifled  : 
and  hence,  from  the  accidental  agreement  of  their 
mere  verbal  signs,  concej)tion8  arise  which  otherwise 
would  not  have  arisen,  and,  consequently,  tniins  of 
reflection  altogether  dilferont.     Our  thoughts,  whiclj 
usually  govern  our  language,  are  themselves  also  in  a 
great  measure  governed  in  this  way,  by  that  very  lan- 
guage over  which  they  seem  to  exercise  unlimited 
command;  so  true,  in  more  senses  than  one,  is  tho 
observation  of  Lord  Bacon,  "  Credunt  homines  ratio- 
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nem  suani  verbis  imperare,  sed  fit  etiam  ut  verba  vii 
suam  super  rationein  retorqueant."  ^ 

I  do  not  speak  at  present,  however,  of  the  im^ 
portant  influence  whiob  Bacon  had  particularly  in 
view  in  these  words  ;  the  influence  of  language,  as 
the  direct  medium  of  thought,  perpetuating,  by  habi- 
tual use,  the  prejudices  involved  in  the  original  mean- 
ing of  certain  words,  or  by  accidental  association, 
conveying  peculiar  differences  of  meaning,  to  the 
minds  of  diflferent  individuals,  and  thus  strengthening 
and  fixing  in  each  maay  separate  prejudices,  in  addi- 
tion to  tbo  general  prejudices  of  mankind.  This  per- 
manent influence  of  language,  as  tinging  with  its 
peculiar  colours  the  thought  of  which  it  is  the  medium, 
though  we  may  not  feel  it  in  the  particular  cases  in 
which  it  modifies  our  own  judgments,  we  know,  at 
least,  to  be  very  powerful ;  because  we  are  sufficiently 
quick-sighted  to  discover  its  influence  on  the  minds  of 
those  who  are  opposed  to  us  in  opinion ;  everj  one, 
in  the  intercourse  of  society,  thus  serving  as  a  mirror 
to  show,  to  every  one  besides,  the  principles  of  fallacy 
in  his  own  mental  constitution,  which  are  truly  m 
himself,  though  he  cannot  perceive  them  but  as  the 
are  reflected  from  others. 

We  have,  however,  too  many  mirrors  of  this  km^ 
around  us,  not  to  have  some  slight  fear  at  least,  tl 
the  prejudices  of  language,  as  the  direct  medium  of 
thought,  may  be  exercising  their  universal  dominion 
even  on  ourselves,  the  least  faUihle  of  the  multitude ; 
but  we  pay  little  attention  in  general,  and  even  philo- 
sophers have  scarcely  attended  to  that  indirect,  though 
not  less  real  influence  of  language,  to  which  I  at  pre- 
sent allude, — the  influence  which  it  indirectly  ac- 


'  Nov.  Org.  Ub.  I.  Aiib.  luc- 
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quires,  as  a  series  of  sounds,  suggesting  each  other  in 
succession,  by  their  own  similarities,  indepeuileiitly  of 
any  relations  that  may  subsist  in  the  objects  which 
they  denote,  and  independently,  too,  of  those  general 
habits,  or  accidental  and  limited  associations,  of  which 
Bacon  speaks.  Similar  sounds  suggest,  by  their  mere 
similarity,  similar  sounds;  and  the  words  thus  sug- 
gested awaken  the  conceptions  which  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  represent, — and,  consequently,  the  whole 
train  of  thoughts  and  images  associated  with  these 
conceptions,  which  would  not  have  arisen  but  for  the 
accitlental  resemblance  of  one  symbol  to  another. 
That  such  verbal  suggestions  should  frequently  occur, 
we  might  presume,  a  priori^  from  our  knowledge  of 
the  general  principles  of  association-  But  the  influ- 
ence which  this  symbolic  resemblance  has  on  our 
looser  train  of  silent  thought,  is,  perhaps,  far  greater 
than  we  conceive  it  to  be.  There  is,  indeed,  a  very 
obvious  reason  that  it  should  appear  to  us  less  than 
it  truly  is. 

When  a  word  is  once  suggested  by  its  syllabic  re- 
semblance, and,  consequently,  the  image  which  that 
new  word  denotes,  the  mind  is  so  quick  to  perceive  a 
relation  of  some  sort  among  almost  all  the  objects 
which  can  be  presented  to  it,  that  it  readily  discovers 
gome  relation  between  the  new  image  and  those  which 
preceded  it ;  and  though  it  was  tndy  the  resemblance 
of  mere  sound  which  suggested  it,  independently  of 
the  relation,  which  may  be  discovered  after  it  is  sug- 
gested, the  feeling  of  this  relation  seems  of  itself, 
when  we  look  back,  sufficient  to  iiccount  for  the  sug- 
gestion. We  think  of  tliis,  therefore,  as  the  cause* 
since  it  can  be  made  to  harmonize,  in  some  measure, 
with  our  thought  itself,  and  disregard  that  mere  ver- 
bal influence,  in  which,  and  in  which  alone,  the  sug- 
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geBtion  had  its  origin.  It  is  only  where  the  direct' 
verbal  suggestion  is  rendered  more  apparent,  by  the 
strange  incongruity  of  the  images  which  the  similar, 
sounds  chance  to  denote,  as  in  the  case  of  puns,  that 
we  readily  ascribe  the  suggestion  to  the  word,  and 
not  to  the  thought  itself.  Even  in  the  caae  of  puns, 
it  is  only  to  the  few,  in  which  the  contrast  of  mean- 
ing is  very  striking,  that  we  pay  any  attention.  How 
many  words  of  similar  sound  arise  in  the  mind  by  this 
species  of  suggestion,  which  are  never  uttered  aa 
puns,  but  pass  silently  away,  because  they  are  felt  to 
be  without  that  happy  ambiguity,  or  opposition  of 
meaning,  which  alone  conld  reconcile  the  hearer  to 
this  petty  species  of  wit. 

Next  to  this  petty  species  of  wit,  as  a  proof  of  tli« 
influence  of  mere  verbal  similarities  of  sound  in  sugr- 
gestion,  maj^  be  mentioned  the  connecting  influence 
of  rhyme.  That,  In  rhyme,  sound  suggests  sound, 
and  consequently  opemtes  indirectly  on  the  train  of 
thought  by  this  mere  symbolic  resemblance,  there  can 
be  no  question,  since  rhyme  itself  is  but  the  recurrence 
of  such  similar  sounds  at  regular  or  irregular  inter- 
vals ;  and  to  these  recurring  sounds,  it  is  very  evi<k'iit 
that  the  strain  of  thought  must  be  in  a  considerable 
degree  subservient,  however  independent  of  it  it  may 
seem.  I  need  not  quote  to  you  the  simile  of  Butler, 
so  often  quoted  on  this  subject,  in  which  he  compares 
rhyme,  in  its  influence  on  verse,  to  the  rudder,  which, 
though  in  the  rear  of  the  vessel,  and  apparently  fol* 
lowing  its  direction,  directs  the  track  which  the  vessel 
itself  is  to  pursue ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  reality  of  the  influence  exercised  on  the  whole 
verse,  by  these  final  words, — the  monotonous  syllables, 
— of  which  the  oflSce  has  been  said  to  be  nothing  moi 
than  the  very  humble  one  of  standing, 
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*^  liko  watclinion  at  ttio  c\ois9y 
To  keep  the  verse  from  being  prose." 


On  first  consideration  it  might  seem,  that,  in  tho  use  of 
rhjme,  the  necessity  wnder  which  the  poet  la  placed  of 
accommodating  his  strain  of  thought  to  resenihhmccs 
of  sound  that  have  themselves  no  peculiar  relation  to 
one  thought  more  than  to  another,  and  tho  frequent 
sacrifices  which  may  therefore    he  required   of  him, 
must  be  unfavourable  to  the  sentiment  of  the  verse, 
whatever  accession  of  pleasure  it  may  or  may  not  be 
supposed  to  give  to  the  melody.     That  it  must  occa' 
sionally  render  some  sacrifices  unavoidable,  au<l  thus 
sometimes  deprive  the  reader   of  expressions  more 
powerful  in  themselves  than  the  tamer  phrases,  which 
alone  admit  of  being  accommodated  to  some  obstiiutte 
and  intractable  rhyme,  is  indeed  true.     Yet  the  influ- 
ence of  this  constraint  is,  perhaps,  upon  the  whole, 
far  from  unfavourable  to  the  sentiment,  giving  more 
than  it  takes  away.     For  how  many  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful thoughts  and  images  of  jtoctry  are  we  indehted 
to  these  final  sounds,  which  suggest  each  other  by  their 
accidental  resemblances ;  and  which,  merely  by  oblig- 
ing the  poet  topausc  till  he  can  accommodate  the  verse, 
with  perfect  propriety  of  sentiment  and  measure,  to 
the  imperious  necessity  of  the  rhyme,  bring  before  him, 
during  this  interval,  a  greater  variety  of  images,  from 
which  to  make  his  selection,  than  would  have  occurred 
to  his  rapid  invention  and  too  easy  acquiescence,  if  he 
had  not  been  under  the  same  unavoidabh*  restraint. 
In  this  respect,  the  sliackles  of  rhyme  have  often  been 
com[Kircd  to  the  fetters  of  the  actor ;  which,  instead 
of  truly  embarrussiug  his  movements,  and  giving  him 
less  pomp  and  consequence  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
gaze  on  him,  only  make  him  toss  his  arms  with  more 
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impetuous  action^  atid  tread  the  stage  witli  greater 
ma-jesty. 

An  influence  on  the  successions  of  our  thought, — 
similar  to  that  of  the  concluding  Bvllables  of  verse, — 
is  exercised  by  the  initial  sounds  of  words  in  allitera- 
tion. How  readily  suggestions  of  this  kind  occur,  bo 
as  to  modify  indirectly  the  train  of  images  and  feelings 
in  the  mind,  and  what  pleasure  they  afford  when  they 
seem  to  have  arisen  without  effort,  is  marked  by  the 
tendency  to  alliteration  which  is  so  prevalent,  not  in 
the  poetry  merely,  but  still  more  in  the  traditionary 
proverbs  of  every  country.  Tn  like  manner,  when 
names  arc  to  be  coupled  in  the  fictions  of  romance, 
and  when  many  names  seem  equal  in  every  other  re- 
spect, this  alliterative  resemblance  is  very  frequently, 
to  use  Leibnitz's  phrase,  the  sufficient  reason  which 
directs  the  author's  choice.  In  the  w^orks  of  a  single 
novelist,  for  example,  how  much  more  readily  do  the 
Barnes  Roderick  Random,  Peregrine  Pickle,  Ferdinand 
Count  Fathom,  seem  to  join  together,  than  if  the  same 
names  had  been  differently  arranged,  in  any  transposi- 
tion which  we  could  make  of  them.  I 

It  is  in  verse,  however,  and  particularly  in  the  lighter 
species  of  verse,  that  the  charm  of  alliteration  is  most 
powerfully  felt.  I  scarcely  need  repeat  to  you  any 
examples,  to  prove  what  you  must  often  have  experi^ 
enced ; — 


"  But  thoueandg  die,  without  or  this  or  that ; 
Die,  and  endow  a  college,  or  a  cat."  ' 

»*  Fill  l>ut  Ills  jMirae,  our  ]ioet'e  work  is  done; 
Alike  to  liim,  Uy  patbos)  or  by  pun,"* 

1  Moral  Eseay^,  I'lji.  TIL  v.  9.%  9Ck 
»  IniitntionH  of  HoracP,  Book   II.  Ep.  I.  v.  204,  2J).'3.— " Tlieil 
|)nrec,"  mid  ''  tbeiu." — Orig. 
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**  Or  her  whose  life  the  church  and  Bcaadal  ahara ; 
For  ever  in  a  passion,  or  a  prayer."  ' 

•"  Many  a  German  Prince  is  worse, 

Who,  proud  of  pedigree,  is  poor  of  purse."  * 

In  these  lines  of  Pope,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  the? 
force  of  the  alliteration,  and  the  additional  prominence 
and  sharpness  which  it  seems  to  give  to  every  point  of 
the  thought  and  expression. 

It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  though  the  alli- 
teration itself  consists  only  in  the  similarity  of  sounds, 
— which  must,  of  course,  be  the  same,  whatever  be  the 
meaning  of  the  particular  words,  it  is  by  no  means 
indifferent  as  to  the  effect  produced,  on  what  words 
of  the  sentence  the  alliteration  is  made  to  fall.  Un- 
less where  it  is  intended  for  producing  or  augmenting 
imitative  harmony  by  its  redoubled  sounds, —  which 
may  be  considered  as  forming  a  class  apart, — it  is 
never  so  powerful  as  when  it  falls  on  words  which, 
together  with  the  similarity  of  sound,  have  either  a 
great  similarity  or  a  great  discrepance  of  meaning, 
harmonizing,  as  it  were,  with  those  other  principles 
of  resemblance  or  contrast,  which,  of  themselves, 
might  have  been  sufficient  to  produce  the  particular 
suggestion.  Thus,  in  the  very  alliterative  line  in  the 
Rape  of  the  Lock,  which  describes  the  furniture  of 
Belinda's  toilet, — 

"Pufia,  powders,  patches,  Bibles,  billeta-doui  ;"* — 

the  alliteration  in  the  former  half  of  the  verse  is  of 
words  which  express  things  similar, — that  in  the  latter 
part,  of  words  which  express  things  discrepant.     The 

«  Moral  Essays,  Ep.  11.  v.  105,  IOC. 

'  Imitations  of  Horace,  Ep.  VI.  v.  83,  84, 

»  Canto  I,  V.  1 38. 
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coutrast  produced  by  the  ideas  of  Bibles  and  billets- 
doux,  gives  more  pleasure,  by  the  agreement  Tvhich 
the  allitei*ation  points  out  of  things  that  are  in  other 
respects  so  opposite.  •  It  is  the  same  in  the  case  of 
the  passion  and  the  prayer,  the  college  and  the  cat, 
and  in  most  of  those  happy  alliterations  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  satirical  orplayfal  verses  of  this  power- 
ful master  of  all  the  art  of  verse.  The  alliteration  of 
words  that  express  opposite  ideas  is,  in  truth,  a  species 
of  wit, — as  far  as  the  pleasure  of  wit  consists  in  the 
sudden  discovery  of  unexpected  resemblances, — and 
approaches  very  nearly  the  nature  of  a  pun  ;  combined, 
at  the  same  time,  with  the  pleasure  which  the  ladi-^j 
crous  antithesis  of  the  objects  themselves  would  havij^| 
produced  even  without  alliteration.  To  the  other  half 
of  the  line, — "  Puffs,  powders,  patches," — the  same 
remark  does  not  apply.  Yet  the  pleasure,  in  this  in- 
stance, is  not  produced  merely  by  the  occurrence  of 
similar  sounds.  It  arises  also,  in  part,  from  the  di 
covery  of  a  new  and  different  resemblance,  in  thin 
of  which  all  the  similarities  Were  before  supposed  to 
be  known.  In  this,  too,  the  effect  of  the  alliteration 
is  very  nearly  similar  to  that  of  a  pun ;  and  it  is,  in 
truth,  a  pun  of  letters,  as  puna,  conversely,  may  be 
said  to  imply  an  alliteration  of  whole  words.  In  both 
cases,  whether  the  resemblance  be  in  the  whole  word, 
as  in  the  pun,  or  only  in  a  part  of  the  word,  as  in 
alliteration,  the  suggestion  may  be  considered  as  a 
decisive  proof  of  the  influence  which  is  exercised  over 
our  trains  of  thought  by  the  mere  accident  of  the  agre 
ment  of  arbitrary  sounds. 

In  treating  of  the  pleasure  which  we  receive  from 
comparisons  in  poetry,  I  remarked,  how  evidently  we 
still  have  in  view  the  source  of  such  comparisons,  ittj 
the  spontaneous  suggestion  of  similar  objects  by  simi 
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lar  objects ;  and  how  much,  therefore,  our  pleasure  is 
lessened,  when  the  simile,  though  perhaps  sufficiently 
exact  in  that  analogy  which  it  is  intended  to  express, 
appears  of  a  kind,  which » in  the  circumstances  descrih- 
ed,  could  not  be  supposed  naturally  to  have  arisen  to 
the  conception  of  the  individual  who  uses  it.  It  is 
the  same  with  that  resemblance  of  mere  syllabic  sound 
which  we  are  now  considering.  It  must  appear  to 
have  its  source  in  spontaneous  suggestion,  or  it  ceases 
to  give  pleasure.  On  this  account  chiefly  it  is,  that 
alliteration,  which  delights  us  when  sparingly  used, 
becomes  offensive  when  frequently  repeated  in  any 
short  series  of  lines ;  not  because  any  one  of  the  re- 
duplications of  sonnd  would  itself  be  less  pleasing  if 
it  had  not  been  preceded  by  others,  than  those  others 
which  preceded  it,  but  because  the  frequent  recurrence 
of  it  shows  too  plainly,  that  the  alliteration  has  been 
studiously  sought.  The  suggesting  principle,  as  I 
have  already  remarked,  is  not  confined  to  one  set  of 
objects,  or  to  a  few ;  and,  though  similarity  of  mere 
initial  sound  be  one  of  the  relations  according  to  which 
suggestion  may  take  place,  it  is  far  from  being  the 
most  powerful  or  constant  one.  A  few  syllabic  or 
literal  resemblances  are,  therefore,  what  may  be  ex- 
pected very  naturally  to  occur,  particularly  in  those 
lighter  trains  of  thought  in  which  there  is  no  strong 
emotion  to  modifiy  the  suggestion,  in  permanent  re- 
lation to  one  prevailing  sentiment.  But  a  series  of 
alliterative  phrases  is  inconsistent  with  the  natural 
variety  of  the  suggesting  principle.  It  implies  a 
labour  of  search  and  selection,  and  a  labour  which  it 
is  not  pleasing  to  contemplate,  because  it  is  employed 
on  an  object  too  trifling  to  give  it  interest. 

In  the  early  ages  of  verse,  indeed,  when  the  skill 
that  is  admired  must  be  a  species  of  skill  that  requires 
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no  great  refinement  to  discover  it,  this  very  appearai 
of  labour  is  itself  a  charm.  A  never-ceasing  alHte 
tion,  as  it  presents  a  difficulty  of  which  all  can  readily 
judge,  is,  in  this  period  of  rude  discernment,  an  obvioaa 
mode  of  forcing  admiration ;  very  much  in  the  same 
way  as  the  feats  of  a  rope-dancer  or  a  tumbler  ne 
fail  to  give  greater  pleasure  to  a  child,  and  to 
vulgar,  who  in  their  tastes  are  always  children,  t 
the  most  graceful  attitudes  of  the  dancer  in  all 
harmony  of  movement,  who  does,  perhaps,  what  do 
one  else  is  capable  of  doing,  but  who  seems  to  do  it 
in  a  way  which  every  one  may  try  to  imitate,  and 
who  is  truly  most  inimitable  when  he  seems  to  show 
how  very  easy  it  is  to  execute  all  the  wonders  which 
he  |>erforms.  Accordingly  we  find,  in  the  history  ^M 
our  own  poetry,  and  in  the  poetry  of  many  semiba^* 
barous  natrons,  that  frequent  alliteration  has  been 
lield  to  be  a  requisite  of  verse  as  indispensable  as  the 
metrical  pauses  on  which  its  melody  depends.  Wiflri 
the  refinement  of  taste,  however,  this  passion  for  coart^^ 
difficulty  subsides;  .and  we  begin  at  last  to  require, 
not  merely  that  difficulty  should  be  overcome,  but 
that  the  labour  of  overcoming  the  difficulty  should 
hid  from  us,  with  a  care  at  least  equal  to  that  whi 
was  usetl  in  overcoming  it. 

All  that  is  truly  marvellous  in  art  is  thus  augment 
indeed,  rather  than  lessened.     But  it  is  no  longer 
that  must  present  itself:  it  is  nature  only; — "a 
est  celare  artem  ;" — and  that  nature  to  which  we  I 
in  all  the  finer  intellectual  arts,  as  to  the  genius  which 
animates  them,  is  the  knowledge  and  ob.servance 
the  principle  which  we  are  considering, — the  ac' 
dance  which  we  feel  of  every  sentiment,  and  im; 
and  expression,  with  those  laws  of  spontaneous  sug- 
gestion in  the  mind,  which  seem  as  if,  in  the  circu 


stances  represented,  tliey  might  almost,  without  the 
assistance  of  anj  art,  have  produced  of  themselves 
whatever  we  admire. 

We  know  too  well  the  order  of  this  spontaneous 
suggestion,  not  to  feel,  when  this  alliteration  ia  very 
frequently  repeated,  the  w^ant  of  the  natural  flow  of 
tIioii<,'ht,  and  consequently,  the  labour  which  must 
kie  been  used  in  the  search  of  sounds  that  were  to 
be  forced  reluctantly  together.  There  is  no  longer 
anj  pleasure  felt,  therefore;  or,  if  any  pleasure  be 
felt,  it  is  of  a  kind  totally  different  from  that  which 
gives  an  additional  charm  to  the  easy  flow  of  verse 
when  the  alliteration  is  sparingly  used.  There  is  a 
poem  of  some  hundred  lines,  in  regular  hexameter 
verse, — ^the  Prnpia  Porcorum^  per  Puhlium  Porcium, 
Poeiam, — in  which  tliere  is  not  a  single  word  intro- 
4eed  that  does  not  begin  with  the  letter  P.  But 
wliat  is  the  pleasure  which  the  foolish  ingenuity  of 
such  a  poem  affords?  and  who  is  there  who  could 
We  patience  sufficient  to  read  the  whole  of  it  aloud, 
or  even  to  read  the  whole  of  it  inwardly?  As  a 
specimen,  I  may  quote  to  you  a  few  lines, — which  are, 
perhaps,  as  many  as  you  can  bear  wnth  patience, — 
containing  a  part  of  the  speech  of  the  Proconsul  Por- 
conim,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  win  over  the 
younger  Pigs  to  peace : — 

"  Propterea  projicrans  Proconsul,  poplite  prono, 
Pnecipitem  Plebem,  pro  patrum  pace  puposcit. 
Persta  paulispor,  pubes  preoiosa!  precamur. 
Pensa  profectum  paTTura  pugnse  peragendee. 
PInres  plorabant,  jxjstf^uam  pra3cel8a  premetiir 
Pnelatura  patrum,  porcclli  percutleutur 
Passim,  posteaquam  pingues  porci  jteriere. 
Propterea  j>etimu8j,  prsesentem  ponite  pugnani, 
Per  pia  Porconim  petimaa  penetralia,"  &c.^ 
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This,  it  is  evident,  is  the  very  vaulting,  and  tnmbl- 
ing,  and  rope-daucing  of  poetry ;  and  any  coarse 
pleasure  which  we  may  receive  from  it,  when  we  hear 
or  read  a  part  of  it  for  the  first  time,  is  not  the 
pleasure  of  verse,  but  a  pleasure  which  the  wise. 
indeed,  may  feel,  but  which  is  very  much  akin  to  the 
mere  clownish  wonderment  that  fixes  the  whole 
village  in  the  rural  fair  around  the  stage  of  some 
itinerant  tumbler  or  fire-eater.  The  Pugna  Porcorum 
is  not  the  only  long  piece  of  perfect  alliteration.  A 
similar  poem  was  addressed  to  Charles  the  Bald,  of 
which  every  word,  in  compliment  to  the  monarcL. 
began  with  his  own  initial  letter  C.  So  various,  iii 
all  ages,  have  been  these  difficiles  ntigcBy  this  lahor 
inepiiaruniy  as  Martial  calls  them,  that  poems  have 
been  written,  *  deriving  their  principal,  or  probably 
their  only  recommendation,  from  a  quality  the  very 
opposite  to  that  which  conferred  so  unenviable  an 
immortality  on  the  busy  idleness  of  the  Pugna  Par- 
cm'cum.  The  labour  of  the  poems,  to  which  I  now 
aUude,  was  not  to  repeat,  but  to  exclude  altogether  a 
particular  letter,  on  which  account  their  authors  were 
termed  Leipogrammaihts.  Thus,  we  hear  of  a  Greek 
Iliad y  from  the  first  book  of  which  the  letter  Alpha 
was  excluded ;  from  the  second  the  letter  B,  and  so 
on  through  the  whole  books  of  the  Iliad  and  lettere 
of  the  alphabet.  The  same  species  of  laborious 
trifling,  by  the  report  of  the  traveller  Chardin,  appears 
to  have  prevailed  in  Persia.  One  of  the  poets  of  that 
country  had  the  honour  of  reading  to  his  sovereign  a 
poem,  in  which  no  admission  had  been  allowed  to  the 
letter  A.  The  king,  who  was  tired  of  listening,  and 
whose  weariness  had  probably  too  good  a  cause,  re- 
turned the  poet  thanks,  and  expressed  his  very  great 
approbation   of  his   omission   of  the  letter  A;  bat 
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added,  that  in  his  opinion,  the  poem  might,  perhaps, 
hare  been  better  still,  if  he  had  only  taken  the  trouble 
to  omit,  at  the  same  time,  all  the  other  letters  of  the 
alphabet. 

In  all  these  cases  of  studious  alliteration,  positive 
or  negative,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  natural  course 
of  the  suggesting  principle  must  have  been  cheeked, 
and  checked  almost  incessantly;  and  the  constraint 
and  irksomeness  which  this  constant  effort  involves, 
are  thus  every  moment  forced  upon  us,  till  we  feel 
more  sympathy  with  the  weariness  of  the  artist,  than 
admiration  of  the  power  with  which  he  has  been  able 
to  struggle  through  his  painful  task.  We  love,  in- 
deed, in  works  of  geuiiis,  strains  of  exalted  sentiment, 
and  successions  of  bright  and  glowing  imagery,  which 
are  beyond  the  ordinary  suggestions  of  our  own 
mind ;  but,  even  in  the  very  majesty  of  all  that  is 
sublime,  or  in  that  transcendent  and  overwhelming 
tenderness  which  is  itself  but  a  softer  species  of  sub- 
limity, while  we  yield  witli  more  than  admiration  to 
the  grandeur  or  the  pathos,  we  still  love  them  to  har- 
monize with  the  universal  principles  on  which  the 
spontaneous  suggestions  of  our  own  humbler  thoughts 
depend.  When  they  do  so  harmonize,  we  feel  what 
we  read  or  hear,  almost  as  if  it  had  arisen  in  our 
mind,  by  the  principle  of  spontaneous  suggestion, 
which  we  know  that  we  partake,  in  its  general  ten- 
dencies, with  the  very  genius  which  we  revere ;  and 
this  identity  which  we  love  to  feel,  vrith  everything 
that  interests  us,  as  it  constitutes  in  a  great  measure 
the  charm  of  our  moral  sympathy,  has  also,  I  conceive, 
no  small  influence  on  the  kindred  emotions  of  taste, 
constituting  a  great  portion  of  the  pleasure  which  we 
derive  from  tlie  contemplation  of  works  of  art.  The 
genius  which   commands  our   applause  is  still  the 
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genius  of  man ;  of  a  being  who  perceives,  remembers 
reasonsj  and  exercises  every  function  of  which  we  ari 
conscious  in  ourselves.  "  Homines  sumus ;  human 
nihil  alienum."  We  feel,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  om 
admiration  only  that  connects  us  vrith  the  worb 
which  we  admire,  but  the  very  faculties  which  have 
produced  those  admirable  results.  We  see  our  com- 
mon nature  reflected,  and  reflected  with  a  beauty  of 
which  we  were  not  sensible  before ;  and  while  thought 
succeeds  thought,  and  image  rises  upon  image,  accord- 
ing to  laws  of  succession  which  we  have  been  accns- 
tomed  to  recognise  in  the  trains  of  our  own  fancy, 
these  thoughts  and  images  are,  as  it  were,  for  the 
moment  ours;  and  we  have  only  the  delightful  impress- 
ion that  we  are  of  a  race  of  nobler  beings  than  we  con- 
ceived. This  delightful  identification,  however,  lasts 
only  as  long  as  the  thoughts  and  images,  that  are  pre- 
sented to  us,  arise  in  the  order  in  which  nature  might 
have  spontaneously  presented  them  to  our  own  miud. 
When  there  is  any  obvious  and  manifest  violation  of 
the  natural  course  of  suggestion,  as  there  must  he 
when  the  labour  of  the  composition  is  brought  before 
us,  this  illusion  of  identity  is  dissolved.  It  is  no 
longer  our  common  nature  which  we  feel;  but  the 
toil  and  constraint  which  are  peculiar  to  the  individual, 
and  which  separate  him,  for  the  time,  from  our  sym- 
pathy. The  work  of  labour  seems  instantly  something 
insulated  and  detached,  which  we  cannot  identify  with 
our  own  spontaneous  thought ;  and  we  feel  for  it  that 
coldness  which,  by  the  very  constitution  of  our  nature, 
it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  feel,  with  respect  to 
everything  which  is  absolutely  foreign. 


After  these  remarks  on  the  influence  of  the  various 
species  of  resemblance,  in  the  objects  themselves,  in 


ttlifcilogy  of  some  of  their  qualities,  and  in  the  arbi- 
trary symbols  which  denote  them,  I  proceed  to  con- 
Bider  the  force  of  contrast  as  a  suggesting  principle. 
I  consider  it  at  present  as  forming  a  class  apart,  for 
the  same  reason  which  has  led  rac,  in  these  illustra- 
tions of  the  general  principle,  to  class  separately  the 
suggestions  of  resemblance,  though  I  conceive  that  all, 
or  at  least  the  greater  number  of  them,  on  a  more 
subtile  analysis,  might  be  reduced  to  the  more  com^ 
prehensive  influence  of  former  proximity. 

Of  this  influence,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  in  con- 
trast, the  memory  of  every  one  must  present  him  with 
ifljiumerable  instances.  The  palace  and  the  cottage, 
the  cradle  and  the  grave,  the  extremes  of  indigence 
and  of  luxurious  splendour,  are  not  connected  in  arti- 
ficial antitheses  only,  but  arise,  in  ready  succession, 
to  tlie  observer  of  either.  Of  all  moral  reflections, 
none  are  so  universal  as  those  which  are  founded  on 
the  instability  of  mortal  distinctions,  the  sudden  re- 
Terges  of  fortune,  the  frailty  of  beauty,  the  prccari- 
Oflsness  of  life  itself,  all  which  reflections  are  mani- 
festly the  result  of  that  species  of  suggestion  which 
we  are  considering :  for  the  very  notion  of  instability 
implies  the  previous  conception  of  that  state  of  decay 
which  is  opposite  to  the  flourishing  state  observed  by 
ii«.  If  we  see  the  imperial  victor  moving  along,  in 
iiU  the  splendour  of  majesty  and  conquest,  we  must 
Uve  thought  of  sudden  disaster,  before  we  can  moral- 
ize oa  the  briefness  of  earthly  triumph.  If  we  see 
t'&auty,  and  youth,  and  joy,  and  health,  on  the  cheek, 
We  must  have  thought  of  age,  or  sickness,  or  misfor- 
tune, before  we  cau  look  on  it  with  sorrowful  tender- 
less.  This  transition  in  our  trains  of  thought,  from 
one  extreme  to  its  opposite,  is  perhaps  a  happy  con- 
hivauce  of  nature  for  tempering  excess  of  emotion, 
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by  interrupting  the  too  long  continuance  of  trains  of 
any  kind.  It  must  occasionally  produce  some  little 
tendency  to  salutary  reflection,  even  in  "  the  gay  licen- 
tious proud,"  who  are  fated,  by  their  situation,  to 
"  dance  along  "  through  life,  though  it  is  certainly  not 
on  them,  but  on  those  by  whom  they  are  surrounded, 
that  its  beneficial  influence  most  fully  operates.  This 
natural  tendency  is,  in  truth,  what  the  lyre  of  Timo- 
theus  is  represented  to  have  been  in  Dryden's  Ode, 
when,  with  a  sudden  change  of  subject,  he  checked 
the  too  triumphant  exultation  of  the  conqueror  of 
Darius : — 

*'  With  dowiioast  looks,  tie  joyless  victor  sat. 
Revolving  in  liia  alter'd  soul 

Tbe  various  turns  of  chance  below  ; 
And,  now  and  then,  a  sigh  he  stole ; 
And  tears  began  to  flow." ' 


I  cannot  help  thinking,  in  like  manner,  that  the 
everlasting  tendency  to  hope, — that  only  happiness  of 
the  wretched,  which  no  circumstances  of  adverse  for- 
tune, not  even  the  longest  oppression  of  unchangmg 
misery  can  wholly  subdue, — derives  much  of  its  energy 
from  this  principle.  The  mere  force  of  contrast  must 
often  bring  before  the  imagination  circumstances  of 
happier  fortune,  and  images  of  past  delight.  These 
very  images,  indeed,  are  sad,  in  some  respects,  espe- 
cially when  they  first  arise  and  co-exist,  as  it  were, 
with  the  images  of  misery  which  produced  them,  so 
as  to  present  only  the  mortifying  feeling  of  the  loss 
which  has  been  suffered ;  but  they  cannot  long  be 
present  to  the  mind,  without  gradually  awakening 
trains  of  their  own,  and,  in  some  degree,  the  emotions 
with  which  they  were  before  associated, — emotions 
'  Alexander's  Feast,  stanza  iv.  v.  10-23. 
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which  dispose  the  mind  more  readily  to  the  belief, 
that  the  circumstances  which  have  been,  may  yet 
again  recur.  It  is,  at  least,  not  unsuitable  to  the 
goodness  of  that  mighty  Being  who  has  arranged  the 
wonderful  faculties  of  man,  in  adaptation  to  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  was  to  be  placed,  that  he 
should  thus  have  formed  us  to  conceive  hope,  where 
hope  is  most  needed,  and  provided  an  eternal  source 
of  comfort,  in  the  very  excess  of  misery  itself. 

Much  of  the  painful  retrospection,  and,  therefore, 
of  the  salutary  influence  of  conscience,  may  arise,  in 
like  manner,  from  the  force  of  this  suggesting  prin- 
ciple, which  must  frequently  recall  the  security  and 
happiness  of  the  past,  by  the  very  anguish  of  the  pre- 
sent,  and  which,  thus,  though  it  cannot  restore  inno- 
cence itself,  may  at  least,  by  the  images  which  it 
awakes,  soften  the  mind  to  that  repentance  which  is 
almost  innocence  under  another  form. 

There  is  a  passage,  in  the  only  remaining  oration  of 
the  younger  Pliny,  that  expresses  strongly  the  power 
which  the  associating  principle  of  contrast  holds  over 
the  conscience  of  the  guilty.  It  is  in  the  Panegyric 
of  Trajan,  an  emperor  of  whom  it  has  been  said,  that, 
to  deserve  the  magnificent  eulogium  pronounced  on 
him,  the  otdy  merit  wanting  to  him  was  that  of  not 
being  a  hearer  of  it.  The  Panegyric  is  unquestionably 
written  with  much  eloquence,  and  is  not  the  less  im- 
pressive from  those  circumstances  which  give  occasion 
to  a  very  just  remark, — "that  the  Romans  have  in  it 
the  air  of  slaves,  scarcely  escaped  from  their  chains ; 
who  are  astonished  at  their  own  liberty,  and  feel 
grateful  to  their  master  that  he  does  not  think  proper 
to  crush  them,  but  deigns  to  count  them  in  the  rank 
of  men."  "  Merenti  gratias  agere  facile  est,"  says 
Pliny,  "  non  enira  periculum  est,  ne  cum  loquar  de 
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of  the  picture  of  what  be  was  not. 

It  is  this  tendency  of  the  mind,  to  puss  readily  from 
opposites  to  opposite^,  whidi  renders  natnral  Hhe  rhe- 
torical figure  of  antitheaSk  When  ddlfid]^  ^mI  Sfar^ 
ingly  used,  it  is  anqaestknaldf  a  fignre  of  great  powei; 
£rom  tlie  impression  of  a^onighment  which  the  rapid 
succession  of  contrasted  objects  most  always  pvodooe. 
The  infinity  of  worlds  and  the  narrow  spot  of  earth 
which  we  call  our  country,  or  our  home ;  the  eternity 
of  ages,  and  the  few  hoars  of  life ;  the  Almighty  power 
of  God,  and  human  nothingness :  it  is  impossible  to 
think  of  these  in  succession  without  a  feeling  like  that 
which  is  produced  by  the  sublimest  eloquence.  This 
yery  facility,  howeyer,  of  producing  astonishment  at 
little  cost  of  real  eloquence,  renders  the  antithesis  the 
most  dangerous  and  seductive  of  all  figures  to  a  young 
orator.  It  is  apt  to  introduce  a  symmetry  of  arrange- 
ment, in  which  scarcely  an  object  is  brought  forward 
that  has  not  to  run  a  parallel  of  aU  its  qualities  with  the 
qualities  of  some  other  object,  till  even  contrast  itself 
becomes  monotonous  and  uniform  by  the  very  frequency 
of  opposition.     The  thoughts  and  sentences  are  so 

'  Pacati  Panegyr.,  Sect.  IL 
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nicely  tallied  as  to  be  like  pieces  of  Dutch  gardemng. 
where 

"  Half  tLe  platform  just  reflects  tbe  other."  ' 

It  ia  not  so  that  nature  operates.  She  gives  variety 
to  the  field  of  our  thought,  in  the  same  manner  as  she 
diversifies  her  own  romantic  scenery.  Now  and  then, 
on  the  banks  of  her  rivers,  rock  answera  to  rock,  and 
foliage  to  foliage ;  but,  when  we  look  along  the  wide 
magnificence  of  her  landscapes,  we  discover  that  still, 
as  in  that  "'  wilderness  of  sweets,"  which  Milton  de- 
scribes, she  continues  "  to  wanton  as  in  her  prime,  and 
play  at  will — wild,  without  rule  or  art."  It  is  the 
same  in  the  field  of  our  associations.  Sometimes  she 
presents  objects  together,  in  exact  proportion  of  re- 
eemblance  or  contrast ;  but  more  frequently  she  groups 
them  according  to  other  relations,  especially  according 
to  their  former  accidenttil  concurrence  in  time  or  place, 
and  thus  commmiicates,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  to  the 
scenery  of  our  thought,  that  very  variety  which  she 
spreads  over  external  things. 

In  the  use  of  antithesis,  then,  as  much  as  in  the  use 
of  the  other  rhetorical  forms  of  thought  and  expression 
before  considered  by  us,  it  is  in  the  general  nature  of 
spontaneous  suggestion  that  we  have  to  find  the  prin- 
ciple which  is  to  direct  us.  Contrast  is  one  of  the 
forms  of  this  suggestion  ;  and  occasional  antithesis  is 
therefore  pleasing ;  but  it  is  only  one  of  the  occasional 
forms  of  suggestion ;  and  therefore  frequent  antithesis 
is  not  pleasing  but  offensive.  Our  taste  retiuires  that 
the  series  of  thoughts  and  images  presented  to  us 
should  be  exquisite  in  kind;  but,  even  when  they  are 
most  exquisite,  it  requires  that,  without  any  obtrusive 
appearance  of  labour,  they  should  seem  to  have  risen, 
'  Pojios  Moral  Essays,  Ep.  IV.  v.  118. 
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it  were,  spontaneously,  and  to  have  been  only  the 
perfection  of  the  natural  order  of  thought. 

I  shall  proceed,  in  my  next  Lecture,  to  the  con- 
sideration of  nearness  in  place  or  time  as  an  associating 
principle. 


LECTURE  XXXVII. 


IL  0/  Nearness  in  Place  or  Time,  as  modifying  Suggestion — 

^^^  Secondary  Laies  of  Suggestion. 

I  Gentlemen,  the  influence  of  the  direct  rcsemhlauces 
of  objects,  on  the  suggestions  which  constitute  our 
ti'ains  of  thought,  having  been  considered  by  us  in  a 
fonuer  Lecture,  I  proceeded,  in  my  last  Lecture,  to 
point  out  and  illustrate  the  influence  of  another  species 
of  resemblance,  which  is  not  in  the  objects  themselves, 
but  in  the  mere  signs  that  express  them.  As  similar 
forms  and  colours  suggest  similar  forms  and  colours, 
so  do  similar  words  mutually  suggest  each  other ;  and 
the  words  thus  suggested  exciting  the  corresponding 
conceptions  of  which  they  are  significant,  a  new  train 
of  thought  may  thus  be  introduced  by  the  mere  arbi- 
trary resemblance  of  one  symbolic  sound  to  another. 
This  influence  of  mere  sounds  in  modifying  suggestion, 
though,  from  circumstances  which  I  pointed  out,  un- 
remarked by  us  in  many  cases  in  which  its  influence 
is,  probably,  very  powerful,  is  too  striking  in  some 
cases  not  to  force  our  attention.  I  availed  myself, 
therefore,  chiefly  of  these  more  striking  cases,  illustrat- 
ing it  particularly  by  the  examples  of  puns  and  rhymes, 
and  alliteration ;  and  endeavouring  at  the  same  time  to 
show  you  how  exactly  the  principles  of  taste,  in  refer- 
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ence  to  these,  as  pleasing  or  unpleasing,  have  regard 
to  their  accordance  or  obvious  uuaccordance,  with  the 
natural  order  of  spontaneous  suggestion. 

I  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  influence  of  con- 
trast 00  the  tendencies  of  suggestion,  illustrating  this 
by  various  examples,  and  pointing  out  to  yon,  particu- 
larly, some  moral  advantages,  of  which  I  conceived 
these  rapid  transitions  of  thought  to  be  productive — 
advantages  not  more  important  to  our  virtue  thau  to 
our  serenity  in  happiness,  and  to  our  comfort 
sorrow. 

I  proceed  now  to  the  consideration  of  nearness  in^ 
place  or  time — the  next  general  circumstance  which  I 
pointed  out  as  modifying  suggestion. 

Of  all  the  general  principles  of  connexion  in  the 
trains  of  our  thought,  this  is  evidently  the  most  fre- 
quent and  extensive  in  its  operation ;  even  when  we 
confine  our  attention  to  its  grosser  and  more  obvious 
forms,  without  attempting,  by  any  very  refined  analysis, 
to  reduce  to  it  any  of  the  other  tribes  of  our  sugges- 
tions. The  gross  and  obvious  nearness  in  place  or 
time,  of  which  alone  I  speak  when  I  use  Mr  Hiune's 
phrase  of  contiguity,  forms  the  whole  calendar  of  the 
great  multitude  of  mankind,  who  pay  little  attention 
to  the  arbitrary  eras  of  chronology,  but  date  events 
by  each  other,  and  speak  of  what  happened  in  the 
time  of  some  persecution,  or  rebellion,  or  great  war, 
or  frost,  or  famine.  Even  with  those  wlio  are  more^J 
accustomed  to  use,  on  great  occasions,  the  strictei^^ 
dates  of  months  and  years,  this  association  of  events, 
as  near  to  each  other,  forms  the  great  bond  for  uniting 
in  tlie  memory  those  multitudes  of  scattered  facts 
which  foini  the  whole  history  of  domestic  life,  and 
which  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  remember  by 
their  separatee-elation  to  some  insulated  point  of  time. 
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It  is  the  same  witli  nearness  in  place.  To  think  of 
one  part  of  a  familiar  landscape  is  to  recall  the  whole. 
The  hill,  the  grove,  the  church,  the  river,  the  bridge, 
and  all  the  walks  which  lead  to  them,  rise  before  us 
in  immediate  succession.  On  this  species  of  local 
relation  chiefly  have  been  founded  those  systems  of 
artificial  memory  which  at  different  periods  have  been 
submitted  to  the  world,  and  which,  w^hatever  perfec- 
tions or  imperfections  they  may  possess  in  other  re- 
spects, certainly  demonstrate  very  powerfully,  by  the 
facilities  of  remembrance  which  they  afford,  the  influ- 
ence that  is  exercised  by  mere  order  in  place,  on  the 
ti*ains  of  our  suggestion.  From  neighbouring  place  to 
place  our  thought  wander.?  readily,  with  a  sort  of  un- 
taught geogi'aphy ;  and,  but  for  this  connecting  prin- 
ciple, not  even  the  labour  of  the  longest  life  could  liave 
fixed  in  our  mind  the  simple  knowledge  of  that  science. 
If  the  idea  of  the  river  Nile  had  been  as  quick  to  arise 
on  our  conception  of  Greenland  as  on  that  of  Egypt, 
and  the  Pyrenees,  instead  of  suggesting  the  conter- 
minous countries  of  France  and  Spain,  had  suggested 
to  us  equally  at  random,  China  and  New  Holland,  and 
Lapland  and  Morocco,  it  is  evident  that,  however 
intently  aud  frequently  we  might  have  traced  on  our 
maps  every  boundary  of  every  province  of  every  nation 
on  our  globe,  all  would  have  been,  in  our  mind,  one 
mingled  chaos  of  cities  and  streams  and  mountains. 
Every  physical  science  would  have  been  in  like  man- 
ner beyond  our  reach ;  since  all  are  founded  on  the 
suggestion  of  the  common  antecedent  events,  together 
with  tl^eir  common  consequents,  in  their  regular  order 
of  proximity.  The  most  powerful  illustration,  how- 
ever, of  the  influence  of  co-existence  or  proximity  in 
associating  ideas,  is  the  command  acquired  by  the  weak 
infant  mind  over  all  the  complicated    machinery  of 
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What  waa  ibe  niereal  wUA  Umb  roased,  am 
for  the  fint  time  to  one  great  genetal  object,  90 
warriiig  tribea,  wbo  had  till  then  nerer  thought  of  eadi 
other  hot  with  mataal  anlmositj,  and  which  brought 
forward  the  {en>lsd  glare  with  hia  feudal  tyrant,  not  as 
before,  to  be  his  blind  and  devoted  instrnmcnt  of  venge- 
ance or  capaeit^,  bat  to  share  with  perfect  egoality 
the  aame  emnoon  paasion  with  his  lord  ?  ^H 

It  certainly  was  not  the  redcae  of  a  few  rodca  J^ 
plains  from  the  ofEspring  of  the  tnyaders  who  had  anb- 
dned  them — it  was  for  the  delirery  of  that  land,  to 
which  local  conceptions  associated  with  it  gave  a  ralae 
that  could  not  be  measnred  with  any  calciJations  of 
wealth,  or  people,  or  territory ; — ^for  that  land,  which, 
trod  by  prophets,  and  consecrated  by  the  display  of 
the  power  and  the  sufferings  of  the  great  Being  whom 
they  worshipped  as  the  founder  of  their  faith,  preseDted 
in  almost  every  step  the  vestige  of  a  miracle.  The 
belief  of  wonders,  which  were  said  to  be  still  performed 
»  Thomsoo'a  Poctns  ;  Liberty,  Part  IV.  v.  86^  87. 
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{KeK,  might  coDcnr  to  nim  the  inpoilaBBe  of  the  holj 
sepulchre,  and  to  aogBMnt  the  gHnnd  derolioii, — if» 
indeed,  this  renr  belief  itself  vrms  not,  in  its  origin, 
referable  to  the  same  cause  which  gare  interat  to  the 
scene,  being  onlj  another  form  of  that  KtelT  emotion 
which  must  hare  been  felt  bj  those  who  nsited  it, 
and  who  thonght  of  Nim  whom  the  sepulchre  had  en- 
doeed,  and  of  the  miracles  which  he  had  wrought. 
The  sepulchre  itself  was  thos.  as  it  were,  mingled 
with  the  very  image  of  its  divine  tenant ;  and  it  was 
only  a  natural  result  of  the  influence  of  this  contiguitr, 
that  the  wonder-working  power,  which  was  known  to 
have  been  exercised  by  the  one,  should  have  been  felt 
as  in  some  measure  a  part  of  the  other.  The  very 
ardour  of  emotion,  which  could  not  fail  to  be  excited 
on  the  first  visit  to  such  a  spot,  would  aid  this  illusion ; 
as  it  would  seem  like  a  sudden  inspiration  from  that 
awful  presence  which,  in  the  liveliness  of  the  concep- 
tion excited,  was  felt  as  if  still  hovering  around  the 
place.  To  think  of  the  j>resence  of  that  Being,  how- 
ever, was  to  recognise  the  power  by  which  miracles 
were  actually  performed;  and,  with  such  an  impression, 
it  was  scarcely  possible  to  return  from  the  pilgrimage, 
without  the  belief  of  a  sort  of  holiness  derived  from  it; 
as  if  nothing  could  be  impure  which  had  come  from 
the  presence  of  its  God. 

After  this  statement  and  illustration  of  various  re- 
lations, by  which,  without  the  renewal  of  percpi>tion, 
the  mere  conception  of  one  object  is  suthciont  to 
awaken  the  conception  of  many  others  that  are  said 
to  be  associated  with  it,  an  inquiry  very  naturally 
presents  itself,  which  yet  seems  to  have  been  un- 
accountably neglected  by  philosophers.  If  there  be 
various  relations,  according  to  which  those  parts  of 
our  trains  of  thouglit  may  succeed  each  other, — if  the 
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»r.  /  .',  ,A',v-r  of  p;.ft;.';rr.^r-;a-  Wt-^a  Mr  Hume  re- 
'1  ■>/•/■/',  'o  ♦.i'.^.  t.>,f<;<;  '^r'if^r-  of  r'rsenibLiiice.  cozLtignitT, 
.»ri'I  '•.»i'>v5>.''.i/',T.,  t,h<:  r«;Iat.ion=  oa  wtich  he  belieTed  as- 
i'/r'  i;i,f.»/,Ti  t/^  'l';;/<iT»^J,  h^;  coTiiiidered  himself  as  stating 
r»rrfl/  f>i/',t^  which  w<;r<r  hfrfore  familiar  to  eyeiy  one, 
nri'l  'li/|  «f,jity:  only  fa/^H  that  were  perfectly  fiuniliar. 
ill  lik/'  manner,  wh<;n  I  reduce  under  a  few  heads 
Mr//'(/<  rrr/rdifyiri^;  fJrcijrnHtariccs,  which  seem  to  me  as 
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secondary  laws,  to  guide,  in  eyerj  particular  case,  the 
momentary  direction  of  the  primary,  my  object  is  not 
to  discover  facts  that  are  new,  or  little  obserred,  but 
to  arrange  facts  that,  separately,  are  well  known. 

The  first  circumstance  which  presents  itself,  as  mo- 
difying the  influence  of  the  primary  laws,  in  inducing 
one  aasociate  conception  rather  than  another,  is  the 
length  of  time  during  which  the  original  feelings  from 
which  they  flowed,  continued,  when  they  co-existed, 
or  succeeded  each  other.  Every  one  most  be  con- 
scious, that  innumerable  objects  pass  before  him, 
which  are  slightly  observed  at  the  time,  but  which 
form  no  permanent  associations  in  the  mind.  The 
longer  we  dwell  on  objects,  the  more  fully  do  we  rely 
on  our  future  remembrance  of  them. 

In  the  second  place,  the  parts  of  a  train  appear  to 
be  more  closely  and  firmly  associated,  as  the  original 
feelings  have  been  more  lively.  We  remember  bril- 
liant objects  more  than  those  which  are  faint  and 
obscure.  We  remember,  for  our  whole  lifetime,  the 
occasions  of  great  joy  or  sorrow ;  we  forget  the  occa- 
sions of  innumerable  slight  pleasures  or  pains,  which 
occur  to  us  every  hour.  That  strong  feeling  of  inter- 
est and  curiosity,  which  we  call  attention,  not  only 
leads  us  to  dwell  longer  on  the  consideration  of  cer- 
tain objects,  but  also  gives  more  vivacity  to  the 
objects  on  which  we  dwell, — and  in  both  these  ways 
tends,  as  we  have  seen,  to  fix  them  more  strongly  in 
the  mind. 

In  the  third  place,  the  parts  of  any  train  are  more 
readily  suggested,  in  proportion  as  they  have  been 
more  frequently  renewed.  It  is  thus  we  remember, 
after  reading  them  three  or  four  times  over,  the  verses 
which  we  could  not  repeat  when  we  had  read  them 
only  once. 

VOL.  II.  T 
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In  the  fourth  place,  the  feelings  axe  OMinecteil 
more  strongly,  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  or 
less  recent.  Immediately  after  reading  any  single 
line  of  poetry,  we  are  able  to  repeat  it,  though  we 
may  laave  paid  no  particular  attention  to  it  ;  in  a 
rery  few  minutes,  unless  when  we  have  paid  particu- 
lar attention  to  it,  we  are  no  longer  able  to  repeat  it 
accurately,  and  in  a  very  short  time  we  forget  it 
altogether.  There  is,  indeed,  one  very  striking  excep- 
tion to  this  law,  in  the  case  of  old  age :  for,  events 
which  happened  in  youth,  are  then  remembered,  when 
events  of  the  year  preceding  are  forgotten.  Yet,  eyen 
in  the  case  of  extreme  age,  when  the  time  is  not  ex- 
tended so  far  back,  the  general  law  still  holds ;  and 
events  which  happened  a  few  hours  before  are  remem- 
bered, when  there  is  total  forgetfulness  of  what  hap- 
pened a  few  days  before. 

In  the  fifth  place,  our  successive  feelings  are  asso- 
ciated more  closely,  as  each  has  co-existed  less  with 
other  feelings.  The  song,  which  we  have  never  heard 
but  from  one  person,  can  scarcely  be  heard  again  by 
U8,  without  recalling  that  person  to  our  memory ;  but 
there  is  obviously  much  less  chance  of  this  particular 
suggestion,  if  we  have  heard  the  same  air  and  words 
frequently  sung  by  others. 

In  the  sixth  place,  the  influence  of  the  primary  laws 
of  suggestion  is  greatly  modified  by  original  constitu- 
tional diiferences,  whether  these  are  to  be  referred 
to  the  mind  itself,  or  to  varieties  of  bodily  temper- 
ament. Such  constitutional  differences  affect  the 
primary  laws  in  two  ways, — first,  by  augmenting  and 
extending  the  influence  of  all  of  them,  as  in  the 
varieties  of  the  general  power  of  remembering,  bo 
observable  in  different  individuals.  Secondly,  they 
modify  the  influence  of  the  primary  laws,  by  giving 
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greater  proportional  vigour  to  one  set  of  tendencies  of 
snggestion  than  to  another.  It  is  in  this  modiflca- 
tion  of  the  suggesting  principle,  and  the  peculiar  sug- 
gestions to  which  it  gives  rise,  that  I  conceive  the 
chief  part,  or,  I  may  say,  the  whole  of  what  is  truly 
called  genius,  to  consist.  We  have  already  seen  that 
the  primary  tendencies  of  suggestion  are  of  various 
species, — some,  for  example,  arising  from  mere 
analogy,  others  from  direct  contiguity  or  nearness  in 
time  or  place,  of  the  very  objects  themselves ;  and  it 
is  this  difference  of  the  prevailing  tendency,  as  to  these 
two  species  of  suggestions,  which  I  conceive  to  con- 
stitute all  that  is  inventive  in  genius  ; — invention 
consisting  in  the  suggestions  of  analogy,  as  opposed 
to  the  suggestions  of  grosser  contiguity. 

In  the  mind  of  one  poet,  for  example,  the  concep- 
tion of  his  subject  awakens  only  such  images  as  he 
had  previously  seen  combined  with  it  in  the  works  of 
others ;  and  he  is  thus  fated,  by  his  narrow  and 
unvarying  range  of  suggestion,  only  to  add  another 
name  to  the  eternal  list  of  imitators.  In  a  poetic 
mind  of  a  higher  order,  the  conception  of  this  very 
subject  cannot  exist  for  a  moment,  without  awaken- 
ing, by  the  different  tendency  of  the  suggesting  prin- 
ciple, groups  of  images  which  never  before  had  exist- 
ed in  similar  combination ;  and,  instead  of  being  an 
imitator,  he  becomes  a  great  model  for  the  imitation 
of  others.  The  prevailing  suggestions  of  the  one,  in 
his  trains  of  thought,  are  according  to  the  relation  of 
analogy,  which  is  almost  infinite ;  the  prevailing  sug- 
gestions of  the  other  are  those  of  contiguity  of  the 
images  themselves,  which,  by  its  very  nature,  admits 
of  no  novelty,  and  gives  only  transcripts  of  the  past. 
To  tame  down  original  genius,  therefore,  to  mere  imi- 
tation, and  to  raise  the  imitator  to  some  rank  of 
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Kt*:-  ;-  i_  -li..^  '  *:J:»:z;t:":?  that  breathe,  and 
w'^r-is  tizit  'ziz^'  izi  th.:«=e  .•i-^E-iless  stores  of 
."Si^hT^.  "i'liii'-L  A  ;??aT  k-tT  laTisb^s  with  Tnagnift- 
f/^'.t  profiriozL  •brre  U  rr-ic^ibiv  not  a  single  image 
v.'t.>;h  fjkrt  TJj*.  h**::  an  ob'-E^t  of  otit  own  perception, 
'AiA  WMftdfiTH  capable  of  being  again  a^rakened  in  onr 
wnu  uiuA,  in  oonformitv  with  the  primary  laws  of  sng- 
iff'.iU'ion  ;  nay.  there  is  perhaps  not  a  single  image  which 
haiH  hOt  repeate^ily  been  thus  awakened  in  onr  nund. 
Ii  \h  n^/t,  therefore,  in  consequence  of  any  more 
i'jffinouH  Hi(}r(i  of  images,  that  an  original  poet  ii 
i'im\tM  Up  ^roup  them   in  more  beantifnl  Tariety> 

•   Voiir,  (frifr,.  *  Attitude,  Orig. 

^  I'lMMiif'N  of  IrrM^ination,  Book  i.  v.  25-30. 


since  the  formts  which  he  combines  are  stored  in  the 
memory  of  all,  and  are  common  to  hira  with  the 
dullest  versifier ;  nor  is  it  from  any  superior  tenacity 
of  general  memory,  that  they  rise  more  readily  to 
his  imagination.  They  might  rise  to  both  minds,  and 
they  do  rise  to  both  minds ;  but  they  rise  on  different 
occasions,  in  consequence,  merely,  of  the  different 
directions  of  the  suggesting  principle.  How  many 
arc  there,  who  have  seen  an  old  oak,  half  leafless, 
amid  the  younger  trees  of  the  forest,  and  who  are 
therefore  capable  of  remembering  it  when  they  tliink 
of  the  forest  itself  or  of  events  that  happened  there  ! 
But  it  is  to  the  mind  of  Lucan  that  it  rises,  by 
analogy,  on  the  conception  of  a  veteran  chief, — as  in 
that  exquisite  simile,  which,  in  contrasting  the  heroes 
of  Pharsalia,  he  uses  to  illustrate  the  character  of 
Pompey,  and  the  veneration  still  paid  to  that  ancient 
greatness  of  w^hich  little  more  was  left  than  the  re- 
membrance of  its  glory : — 

"  Stat  magni  nominiB  umbra, 
^^^  Qualis  frugifero  ({uercus  sublimit  iu  agro 

^^^^  Kxuviaa  veterea  popuU,  i^acrataque  goeians 

^^^K  Dona  duciim:  noc  jam  validly  radicibus  bmrcus 

^^^f  Fondore  fixa  auo  eat ;  nudoeqite  por  acra  ramoB 

^^^r  Effandens,  trunco,  non  frond ibus,  efTiclt  uinbram 

^^B  At  qnanivia  prtmo  nut«t  casnra  nub  Euro 

^^^  Tot  circum  aylvto  firrao  sc  robore  tollaut 

Sola  tamen  colitur."  ^ 

The  inventions  of  poetic  genius,  then,  are  the  sug- 
gestions of  analogy :  the  prevailing  suggestions  of 
common  minds  are  those  of  mere  contiguity;  and  it 
Ib  this  difference  of  the  occasions  of  suggestion,  not  of 
the  images  suggested,  which  forms  the  distinctive 
superiority  of  original  genius.  Any  one  who  has  had 
the  pleasui'e  of  reading  the  beautiful  simile,  which  1 
'  Pbarwvlitt,  Lib.  i,  v.  135-143. 
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have  qaoted  to  joa  from  the  Pbusalia.  mskj,  on  the 
sight  of  a  decaying  oak,  feel  immediatelj  the  relation 
of  analogy  which  this  majestic  tnmk,  still  lifting  as 
proudly  to  the  storm,  and  spreading  as  widely  its  leaf- 
less anns,  bears  to  the  decay  of  hnman  grandeur,  more 
renerable,  perhaps,  in  its  very  feebleness,  than  in  aU 
the  magnificence  of  its  power.  The  mind  of  every  one, 
therefore,  is  capable  of  the  snggestion  of  the  one 
analogous  object  by  the  other,  as  much  as  the  mind  of 
Lacan.  The  only  difference  is,  that,  to  produce  this 
suggestion  in  a  common  mind,  it  was  necessary,  pre- 
viously, to  make  the  one  conception  successive,  io 
point  of  time,  to  the  other ;  to  produce,  in  short,  a 
proximity  of  the  very  images  that  could  be  obtained 
only  by  a  perusal  of  the  verses,  in  which  the  images 
are  immediately  proximate :  while  the  suggestion  in 
the  mind  of  the  original  author,  though  perhaps  not 
more  clear  and  perfect  than  it  was  afterwards  to  be 
in  the  memory  of  many  of  those  who  have  read  the 
simile,  and  felt  its  justness  and  beauty,  differed,  not- 
withstanding, in  this  most  important  respect,  that,  in 
him,  it  did  not  require  such  previous  contiguity  to  pro- 
duce the  suggestion,  but  arose  by  its  mere  analogy,  in 
consequence  of  the  greater  tendency  of  the  inventive 
mind  to  suggestions  of  this  particular  class. 

Copious  reading  and  a  retentive  memory  may  give 
to  an  individual,  of  very  humble  talent,  a  greater  pro- 
fusion of  splendid  images  than  existed  in  any  one  of 
the  individual  minds,  on  whose  sublime  conceptions  lie 
has  dwelt  till  they  have  become,  in  one  sense  of  the 
word,  his  own.  There  is  scarcely  an  object  which  he 
perceives  that  may  not  now  bring  instantly  before 
him  the  brightest  imagery ;  but,  for  this  suggestion, 
however  instant  and  copious,  previous  co-existence,  or 
succession  of  the  images,  was  necessary ;  and  it  is  hi* 


memory,  therefore,  which  we  praise.  If  half  the  con- 
ceptions which  are  stored  in  his  mind,  and  which  rise 
in  it  now  in  its  trains  of  thought  hy  simple  suggestion, 
as  readily  as  they  arose  in  like  manner  in  accordance 
"with  some  train  of  thought  in  the  mind  of  their  ori- 
ginal authors,  had  but  risen  hy  the  suggestion  of 
analogy,  as  they  now  arise  by  the  suggestion  of 
former  proximity,  what  we  call  memory,  which  is,  in 
truth,  only  the  same  suggestion  in  different  circum- 
stances, would  have  been  fancy  or  genius ;  and  his 
country  and  age  would  have  had  another  name  to 
transmit  to  the  reverence  and  the  emulation  of  the 
ages  that  are  to  follow. 

It  is  the  same  with  inventive  genius  in  the  sciences 
and  the  severer  arts ;  which  does  not  depend  on  the 
mere  knowledge  of  all  the  phenomena  previously  ob- 
served, or  of  all  the  applications  of  them  that  have  been 
made  to  purposes  of  art,  but  chiefly  on  the  peculiar 
tendency  of  the  mind  to  suggest  certain  analogous 
ideas,  in  successions,  different  from  those  ordinary 
successions  of  grosser  contiguity,  which  occur  to  com- 
mon minds.  He  may,  perhaps,  be  called  a  philosopher, 
who  knows  accurately  wliat  others  know,  and  produces, 
with  the  same  means  which  others  employ,  the  same 
effects  which  they  produce.  But  he  alone  has  philo- 
sophic genius,  to  whose  speculations  analogous  effects 
suggest  analogous  causes,  and  who  contrives,  practi- 
cally, by  the  suggestions  of  analogy,  to  produce  new 
effects,  or  to  produce  the  same  effects  by  new  and 
simpler  means. 

The  primary  laws  of  association,  then,  it  appears,  as 
far  as  they  operate  in  our  intellectual  exertions,  are 
greatly  modified  by  original  constitutional  diversities. 
They  are  not  less  modified  by  constitutional  diversities 
of  another  kind.     These  are  the  diversities  of  what  is 
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called  temper,  or  disposition.  It  is  thus  we  speak  of 
one  person  of  a  gloomy,  and  of  another  of  a  cheerful 
disposition  ;  and  we  avoid  the  one,  and  seek  the  com- 
pany of  the  other,  as  if  with  perfect  confidence  that 
the  trains  of  thought  which  rise  by  spontaneous  sug- 
gestion to  the  minds  of  each  will  be  different,  and  will 
be  in  accordance  with  that  variety  of  character  which 
we  have  supposed-  To  the  cheerful,  almost  every 
object  which  they  perceive  is  cheerful  as  themselves. 
In  tho  very  darkness  of  the  storm,  the  cloud  which 
hideg  the  sunshine  from  their  eye  does  not  hide  it  from 
their  heart ;  while,  to  the  sullen,  no  sky  is  bright,  and 
no  scene  is  fair.  There  are  future  fogs,  which,  to  their 
eyes,  pollute  and  darken  the  purest  airs  of  spring ;  and 
spring  itself  is  known  to  them  less  as  the  season  which 
foUows  and  repairs  the  desolation  of  winter  that  is 
past,  than  as  the  season  which  announces  its  approach- 
ing return. 

The  next  secondary  law  of  suggestion  to  which  I 
proceed,  is  one  akin  to  the  last  which  we  have  con- 
sidered. The  primary  laws  are  modified,  not  by  con- 
stitutional and  permanent  differences  only,  but  by 
differences  which  occur  in  the  same  individual,  accord- 
ing to  the  varying  emotion  of  the  hour.  As  there  are 
persons  whose  general  character  is  gloomy  or  cheerful, 
we  have,  in  like  manner,  our  peculiar  days  or  moments 
in  which  we  pass  from  one  of  these  characters  to  the 
other,  and  in  which  our  trains  of  thought  are  tinctured 
with  the  corresponding  varieties.  A  mere  change  of 
fortune  is  often  sufiicient  to  alter  the  whole  cast  of 
sentiment.  Those  who  are  in  possession  of  public 
station,  and  power  and  affluence,  are  accustomed  to 
represent  affairs  in  a  favourable  light;  the  disappointed 
competitors  for  place,  to  represent  them  in  the  most 
gloomy  light :   and,  though  much  of  this  difference 
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may,  unquestionably,  be  ascribed  to  wilful  mis-state- 
ment ill  both  cases,  much  of  it  is,  as  unquestionably, 
referable  to  that  difference  of  colouring  in  which  objects 
appear  to  the  successful  aod  the  unsuccessfuL 


I 


^<  Ask  men'a  opinionB : — Scoto  now  sliall  tell 
How  trade  increasea,  and  tho  world  goes  well. 
Strike  off  his  pension,  by  the  sotting  sun, 
And  Britain,  if  not  Europe,  is  uudono."  ' 


The  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  the  different 
periods  of  life,  to  the  happy  thoughtlessness  of  youth, 
and  to  the  cautious  calculating  sadness  of  old  age. 
The  comparative  gaiety  of  our  earlier  years,  is  not 
merely  a  cause,  but  an  effect  also,  of  the  tendency  of 
the  mind,  at  that  period,  to  suggest  images  of  hope 
and  pleasure  on  almost  every  occasion. 

If  even  a  slight  momentary  feeling  of  joy  or  sorrow 
have  the  power  of  modifying  our  suggestions,  in  ac- 
cordance with  it,  emotions  of  a  stronger  and  lasting 
kind  must  influence  the  trains  of  thought  still  more : 
the  meditations  of  every  day  rendering  stronger  the 
habitual  connexions  of  such  thoughts  as  accord  with 
the  peculiar  frame  of  mind.  It  is  in  this  way  that 
every  passion  which  has  one  fixed  object,  such  as 
love,  jealousy,  revenge,  derives  nourishment  from  itself, 
suggesting  images  that  give  it,  in  return,  new  force 
and  liveliness.  We  see,  in  everything,  what  we  feel 
in  ourselves  ;  and  the  thoughts  which  external  things 
seem  to  suggest,  are  thus,  in  part  at  least,  suggested 
by  the  permanent  emotion  within. 

When  Eloisa,  in  Pope's  celebrated  Epistle,  tliinks 
of  the  invention  of  letters,  the  only  uses  which  her 
train  of  thought  suggests,  are  those  which  ai'c  analo- 
gous to  the  circumstances  of  her  own  passion. 
'  Pope's  Moral  Essays,  Ep.  I.  v.  15S-16I. 


I  ku  aooM  wretches  aid, 

I  ci^itiTe  maid ; 
They  five^  tfccj  tftt^  Htj  bBWkbe  what  Ioyo  inspires, 
Warm  from  ike  mmi,  ami  fintUal  to  its  fires ; 
Tbe  -ntpmB  wkk  m'Mktmi  kr  fears  impart, 
Exeaae  Ike Uari^  aai poar oat  all  the  heart; 
G^ead  Ifae  aoft  iateawiau  frooi  rnnai  to  soal, 
Aad  waft  a  «gk  6iB  ladv  to  the  Pole."  ^ 

Tbe  temponry  di verities  of  st^te  that  give  rise 
vazieCies  of  eaggestion  are  not  mental  onIy>  but  cor- 
poreal; and  this  difference  of  bodily  state  furnishes 
another  secondary  law,  in  modification  of  the  primary. 
I  need  not  refer  to  the  extreme  cases  of  intoxication 
or  actual  delirium, — to  the  copious  flow  of  follies 
which  a  little  wine,  or  a  few  grains  of  opium,  may 
extract  from  the  proudest  reasoner.  In  circunistanci 
less  striking,  how  different  are  the  trains  of  thoug 
in  health  and  in  sickness,  after  a  temperate  meal  am 
after  a  luxurious  excess!  It  is  not  to  the  animal 
powers  only  that  the  burthen  of  digestion  may  become 
oppressive,  but  to  the  intellectual  also ;  and  often  to 
the  intellectual  powers  even  more  than  to  the  animal. 
In  that  moat  delightful  of  all  states,  when  the  bodily 
frame  has  recovered  from  disease,  and  when,  in  the 
first  walk  beneath  tlie  open  sunshine,  amid  the  blos- 
soms and  balmy  air  of  summer,  there  is  a  mixture  of 
corporeal  and  mental  enjoyment,  in  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  discriminate  what  images  of  pleasure  arise 
from  every  object,  that,  in  other  states  of  health,  might 
have  excited  no  thought  or  emotion  whatever. 

*'  See  the  wretch,  that  long  has  toss'd 

On  the  thorny  bed  of  pab, 
At  length  repair  hie  vigour  lost. 

And  breathe  and  walk  again  I 

'  V.  51-68. 


ay 
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The  meufBei  flow'ret  of  the  rale. 
The  simpleet  note  that  swells  tlie  gale, 
The  common  sun,  the  air,  the  skiee. 
To  him  are  opening  paradlBe."  ' 

There  is  yet  another  principle  which  modifies  the  pri- 
mary laws  of  suggestion  with  very  powerful  influence. 
This  is  the  principle  of  habit.  I  do  not  speak  of  its 
influence  in  suggesting  images  which  have  been  already 
frequently  suggested  in  a  certain  order, — for  it  would 
then  be  simpler  to  reduce  the  habit  itself  to  the  mere 
power  of  association.  I  speak  of  cases  in  which  the 
images  suggested  may  have  been  of  recent  acquisition, 
but  are  suggested  more  readily  in  consequence  of  gen- 
eral tendencies  produced  by  prior  habits.  When  men 
of  difierent  professions  observe  the  same  circumstances, 
listen  to  the  same  story,  or  peruse  the  same  work,  their 
subsequent  suggestions  are  far  from  being  the  same ; 
and,  could  the  future  differences  of  the  associate  feel- 
ings that  arc  to  rise  be  foreseen  by  us  at  the  time,  we 
should  probably  be  able  to  trace  many  of  them  to  for- 
mer professional  peculiarities,  which  are  thus  always 
unfortunately  apt  to  be  more  and  more  aggravated  by 
the  very  suggestions  to  which  they  have  themselves 
given  rise.  The  most  striking  example,  however,  of 
the  power  of  habit  in  modifying  suggestion,  is  in  the 
command  which  it  gives  to  the  orator,  who  has  long 
been  practised  in  extemporary  elocution  ;  a  command, 
not  of  words  merely,  but  of  thoughts  and  judgments, 
which,  at  the  very  moment  of  their  sudden  inspiration, 
appear  like  the  long-weighed  calculations  of  delibera- 
tive reflection.  The  whole  divisions  of  his  subject 
start  before  him  at  once;  image  after  image,  as  he 
proceeds,  arises  to  illustrate  it ;  and  proper  words,  in 


'  Gray's  Ode,  On  the  Pleasures  arising  from  Vicissitude,  st^nea  vi. 
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pffoiier  plaoes*  are  all  the  while  embodying  his  seuti- 
luciitts  m  if  without  the  sl^teet  effort  of  his  own. 


Id  adilition,  then,  to  thepomarv  laws  of  suggest! 
which  are  founded  on  the  mere  relations  of  the  objects 
ur  feelings  to  each  other,  it  appears  that  there  is  an- 
other set  of  laws,  the  operation  of  which  is  indispen- 
sable to  account  for  the  rarietj  in  the  effects  of  the 
former.  To  these  I  have  giTcn  the  name  of  secondary 
lotos  of  nmjyifiow  ;  and  we  hsTe  seen,  accordingly, 
that  the  suggestions  are  Tarioiis  as  the  original  feelings 
have  been:  Ist,  Of  longer  or  shorter  continuance ;  2dly, 
More  or  less  HtcIit  ;  3dlv,  More  or  less  frequently  pre- 
sent ;  4thly,  More  or  less  recent ;  5thly,  More  or  less 
pure,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  £rom  the  mixture  of  other 
fccliugs;  Gthly,  That  they  Tary  according  to  differences 
of  original  constitution;  7thly,  According  to  differ- 
euoes  of  temporary  emotion;  dthly.  According  to 
changes  produced  in  the  state  of  the  body ;  and»  9thlv. 
According  to  general  tendencies  produced  by  prior 
habits. 

The  first  four  laws,  which  relate  rather  to  the  mo- 
mentary feelings  themselves  than  to  the  particular 
frame  of  mind  of  the  individual,  have,  it  must  be  re« 
merabered,  a  double  operation.  When  the  two 
ciate  feelings  have  both  together,  or  in  immedi 
succession,  been  of  long  continuance,  very  lively,  fre* 
ijueutly  renewed  in  the  same  order,  and  that  recently, 
the  tendency  to  suggest  each  other  is  moet  powerful 
But  the  greater  tendency,  though  then  most  remark* 
Ihhliy  exhibited,  is  not  contiued  to  ca^es  in  which  these 
)aW(i  are  applicable  to  both  the  associate  feelingis.  U 
}\i  increased  even  when  they  apply  only  to  thit 
)nd  in  the  succession.  The  sight  oi 
altogether  new  to  us,  and  whidi. 
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therefore,  coul<l  not  have  formed  a  stronger  confiexion 
with  one  set  of  objects  than  witli  anotbcr,  will  more 
readily  recall  to  us,  by  its  resemblance  or  other  rela- 
tion, such  objects  as  have  been  long  familiar  to  us,  tlian 
others  which  may  liave  passed  frequently  before  us, 
but  with  which  we  are  little  acquainted.  The  sailor 
sees  everywhere  some  near  or  distant  similarity  to  the 
parts  of  Ilia  own  ship ;  and  the  phra&eology,  so  rich  in 
nautical  metaphors,  which  lie  uses  and  applies,  with 
most  rhetorical  exactness,  even  to  objects  perceived 
by  him  for  the  first  time,  is  a  proof  that,  for  readiness 
of  suggestion,  it  is  not  ueceasary  that  the  secondary 
laws  of  suggestion  should,  in  every  particular  case, 
have  been  applicable  to  both  the  suggesting  and  the 
suggested  idea. 

Even  one  of  these  secondary  laws  alone  may  be 
sufficient  to  change  completely  the  suggestion  which 
would  otherwise  have  arisen  from  the  operation  of  the 
primary  laws;  and  it  is  not  wonderful  therefore,  that 
when  many  of  them,  as  they  usually  do,  concur  in  one 
joint  effect,  the  result  in  different  individuals  should 
be  so  various.  Of  the  whole  audience  of  a  crowded 
theatre,  who  witness  together  the  representation  of 
the  same  piece,  there  are  probably  no  two  individuals 
who  carry  away  the  same  images,  though  the  resem- 
blances, contiguities,  contrasts,  and  in  general  what  I 
have  called  the  primary,  in  opposition  to  the  secondary 
laws  of  suggestion,  may  have  been  the  same  to  both. 
Some  will  perhaps  think  afterwards  of  the  plot  and 
general  development  of  the  drama  ;  some,  of  the 
merits  of  the  performers ;  some  will  remember  little 
more  than  that  they  were  in  a  great  crowd,  and  were 
very  happy ;  a  gay  and  dissipated  young  man  will 
perhaps  think  only  of  the  charms  of  some  fascinating 
actress ;  and  a  young  beauty  will  as  probably  carry 
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away  no  remembrance  so  strong  as  that  of  the 
whicli  were  most  frequently  fixed  upon  hers. 

By  the  consideration  of  these  secondary  laws  of 
suggestion,  then,  the  difficulty  which  the  consideration 
of  the  primary  laws  left  unexplained  is  at  once  re- 
moved. We  see  now  how  one  suggestion  takes  place 
rather  than  another,  when,  by  the  operation  of  the 
mere  primary  laws,  many  suggestions  might  arise 
equally ;  the  influence  of  the  secondary  laws  modifr-^ 
ing  this  general  tendency,  and  modifying  it,  of  course 
yariously,  as  themselves  are  variona. 


LECTURE  XXXVIII. 

The  Degree  of  Livelinett  of  the  Suggeiting  Feeling t  inflmnttt 

greatly  that  of  the  Feelings  Suggested.  ^m 

Mr  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  was  employed  in  an 
inquiry  which  very  naturally  arises  from  the  consider- 
ation of  the  various  relations  according  to  which  sug- 
gestion may  take  place  ;  why,  if  the  same  object,  aa 
either  perceived  or  imagined  by  us,  is  capable,  by  its 
almost  innumerable  relations,  of  suggesting  the  con- 
ception of  various  other  objects,  it  suggests  at  any  par- 
ticular time,  one  of  these  rather  than  another  ?  T^| 
say  that  certain  objects  suggest  certain  other  objects 
which  are  similar  to  them,  opposite  to  them  in  quality, 
or  formerly  proximate  in  place  or  time,  is  to  say  no- 
thing in  explanation  of  this  difficulty,  but  only  to  state 
the  very  difficulty  itself;  since  it  is  to  state  various 
relations,  according  to  which  various  conceptions  may 
indifferently  arise.  Tt  is  evident,  therefore,  that  what- 
ever may  be  the  number  of  these  primary  laws  of  sug- 
gestion, or  general  circumstances  of  relation,  according 
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to  which  the  parts  of  our  trains  of  thought  may  sug- 
gest each  other,  there  must  be  other  circumstances 
which  modify  and  direct  the  operation  of  the  primary 
laws.  To  these  modifying  circumstances  I  gave  the 
name  of  secondarj/  laws  ofmggestwn  ;  the  classification 
of  which — though  not  less  interesting  or  important 
than  the  classitication  of  the  general  circumstances 
which  constitute  the  primary  laws — has  been  alto- 
gether neglected  even  by  those  philosophers  who  haye 
endeavoured  to  arrange  the  primary  relations. 

The  chief  part  of  my  last  Lecture  was  employed, 
accordingly,  in  inquiring  into  the  general  circumstances 
which  constitute  the  secondary  laws  of  suggestion ; 
tliose  circumstances  by  which  it  haj)pens,  that  one 
suggestion  takes  place  rather  than  another,  when,  ac- 
cording to  the  mere  primary  laws,  either  suggestion 
might  equally  occur. 

To  repeat,  then,  briefly,  that  enumeration  which 
Was  the  result  of  our  inquiry,  the  occasional  sugges- 
tions that  flow  from  the  primary  laws  on  which  our 
trains  of  thought  depend,  are  various,  as  the  original 
feelings  have  been,  1st,  Of  longer  or  shorter  continu- 
ance; 2dly,  More  or  less  lively;  3dly,  Of  more  or 
^pss  frequent  occurrence ;  4thly,  More  or  less  recent  \ 
^thly,  More  or  less  pure  from  the  occasional  and 
varying  mixture  of  other  feelings ;  Gthly,  They  vary 
^Cording  to  difi*erences  of  original  constitution  ;  7thly, 
According  to  differences  of  temporary  emotion ;  Sthly 
According  to  changes  produced  in  the  state  of  the 
^^^j\  and,  9thly,  According  to  general  tendencies 
Produced  by  prior  habits.     Many  of  these  difl'erences, 
^^  is  evident,  may  concur ;  but  even  a  single  difference 
i^  any  one  of  these  respects  may  be  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  the  particular  varying  suggestion  of  the  mo- 
ment. 
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The  nest  inquiry  to  which  I  would  direct  youi 
attention,  is  to  the  difference  of  liveliness  of  the  fee 
ing  which  forms  a  part  of  a  train  of  thought,  accord- 
ing as  that  which  suggested  it  may  have  been  itself 
more  or  less  lively. 

The  conception  of  an  object  may,  it  is  evident,  be 
suggested  in  two  ways :  by  the  perception  of  some 
other  object  really  existing  without ;  or  by  some 
other  conception,  previously  existing  in  a  train  of  in. 
temal  thought.  But  though  it  may  be  suggested  in 
either  way,  it  is  by  no  means  indifferent,  with  refipe«t 
to  it,  in  which  of  the  two  ways,  the  suggestion  lia^^ 
taken  place.  ^H 

"  The  influence  of  perceptible  objects,"  says  Mr" 
Stewart,  "  in  re\4ving  former  thoughts  and  former 
feelings,  is  more  particularly  remarkable.     After  time 
has,  in  some  degree,  reconciled  us  to  the  death  of  • 
friend,  how  wonderfully  are  we  affected  the  first  time 
we  enter  the  house  where  he  lived !     Everji-hing  we 
see, — tlie   apartment  where   he   studied, — the   chair 
upon  which  he  sat, — recall  to  us  the  happiness  we 
have  eujoyed  together ;  and  we  should  feel  it  a  sort 
of  violation  of  that  respect  we  owe  to  his  memory,  IM 
engage  in  any  light  or  indifferent  discourse  when  suj^^ 
objects  are  before  ua.     In  the  case,  too,  of  those  re- 
markable scenes,  whicb  interest  the  curiosity  from  ih 
memorable  persons  or  transactions  which   we  hate 
been  accustomed  to  connect  with  them  iu  the  course 
of  our  studies,  the  fancy  is  more  awakened  by  the 
actual  perception  of  the  scene  itself,  than  by  the  mere 
conception  or  imagination  of  it.      Hence  the  pleasure 
we  enjoy  in  visiting  classical  ground;   in  beholding 
the  retreats  which  inspired  the  genius  of  our  favourite 
authors,  or  the  fields  which  have  been  dignified 
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exertions  of  heroic  virtue.  How  feeble  are  the  emo- 
tions produced  by  the  liveliest  conception  of  modem 
Italy,  to  v(rhat  the  poet  felt,  when,  amidst  the  ruins  of 
Rome, 

"  He  (Irew  tli'  inspjriug  breath  of  ancient  arts, 
And  trod  the  sacred  walks, 


Mr^here,  at  each  atep,  imajjination  bumsT 


Thomtoni 


"The  well-known  effect  of  a  particular  tune  on 
Swiss  regiments  when  at  a  distance  from  home,  fur- 
nishes a  very  striking  illustration  of  the  peculiar 
power  of  a  perception,  or  of  an  impression  on  the 
senses,  to  awaken  associated  thoughts  and  feelings; 
and  numberless  facts  of  a  similar  nature  must  have 
occurred  to  every  person  of  moderate  sensibility,  in  the 
course  of  his  own  experience^ 

"  *  Whilst  we  were  at  dinner,*  says  Captain  King, 
*  in  this  miserable  hut,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Awatska, — tlie  guests  of  a  people  with  whose  exis- 
tence we  had  before  been  scarce  acquainted,  and  at 
1  the  extremity  of  the  habitable  globe, — a  solitary  half- 
worn  pewter  spoon,  whose  shape  was  familiar  to  us, 
attracted  our  attention ;  and,  on  examination,  we 
found  it  stamped  on  the  back  with  the  word,  London, 
I  cannot  pass  over  this  circumstance  in  silence,  out 
of  gratitude  for  the  many  pleasant  thoughts,  the 
anxious  hopes,  and  tender  remembrances,  it  excited 
in  us.  Those  who  have  experienced  the  effects  that 
long  absence,  and  extreme  distance,  from  their  native 
country,  produce  on  the  mind,  will  readily  conceive 
the  pleasure  such  a  trifling  incident  can  give.'  "^ 
!  Of  the  truth  of  these  delightful  influences,  who  is 
lihere  that  can  doubt  ?     Distant  as  we  are  from  those 

'   Pliilosopliy  of  the  llnuian  Mind,  Chap.  V.  Part  i,  sect  4, 
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lands,  which,  in  the  studies  of  our  boyhood,  endeared 
and  consecrated  by  so  many  remembrances,  were  to 
us  almost  like  the  very  country  of  our  birth,  it  i« 
scarcely  possible  to  think  of  ancient  Rome  or  Greece, 
without  mingling,  with  an  interest  more  than  passive, 
in  the  very  a^es  of  their  glory.  Some  name  or  ex- 
ploit instantly  occurs  to  our  mind,  which,  even  in  the 
faintness  of  our  conception,  is  sufficient  to  transport 
us,  for  some  few  moments,  from  the  scene  of  duller 
things  around.  But  when  we  tread  on  the  soil  itself, 
— when,  as  Cicero  says,  speaking  of  Athena,  "Quo- 
cunque  ingredimur,  in  aliquam  historiam  vestigium 
ponimus," — all  which  history  has  made  dear  to  us  is 
renewed  to  our  very  eyes.  There  are  visionary  forms 
around  ua,  which  make  the  land  on  which  we  tread> 
not  the  country  that  is,  but  the  country  that  has  been. 
We  see  again  the  very  groves  of  Academus ; 

"  And  Plato*8  self 
Seema  half-emergiug  from  his  oiUvo  bowers, 
To  gather  round  him  all  the  Athenian  Sons 
Of  Wisdom." 


"  Tanta  vis  admonitionis  est  in  locis,"  says  Cicero, 
in  a  passage  of  his  work  De  Finibus,  in  which  he 
describes  the  peculiar  vividness  of  our  conceptions,  on 
the  actual  view  of  scenes  ennobled  by  the  residence  of 
those  whom  we  have  been  accustomed  to  revere, — 
"  Naturane  nobis  datum  dicam,  an  errore  quodam,  at 
cum  ea  loca  videamus,  in  quibus  memoria  dignos  viros 
acceperimus  multum  esse  veraatos,  magis  moveamnr, 
quam  siquando  eorum  ipsorum  ant  facta  audiamus 
aut  scriptum  aliquod  legamus?  Velut  ego  nunc 
moveor.  Venit  enim  mihi  Platonis  in  mentem,  qiiem 
accepimus  primum  hie  disputare  solitum ;  cujus  etiara 
illi   hortuli    proi>iii4pu,    non   mcmoriam    solum   mihi 
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afferunt,  sed  ipsum  videntur  in  conspectu  mco  hie 
ponere.  Hie  Speusippus, — hic  Xenocrates, — hie  ejus 
auditor  Polemo,  cujus  ipsa  ilia  sesaio  fuit  quam  videa- 


"1 


mus. 

AlFker  these  obserrations  of  Cicero,  at  a  time  when 
Greece  was  to  him,  in  a  great  measure,  that  land  of 
former  greatness,  which  his  own  country  now  is  to 
us,  it  may  be  interesting  to  you  to  compare  with  the 
impression,  thus  described  by  him,  the  impression  as 
described  by  one  of  our  own  contemporaries,  after  an 
interval  of  so  many  a^es.  I  shall  quote  to  you,  there- 
fore, a  few  passages  of  a  Letter,  written  from  Athens, 
by  the  very  ingenious  French  poet,  the  Abbe  de  LillOi 
who  visited  Greece  in  company  with  his  friend  M.  de 
Choiseuil,  the  ambassador  from  France  to  Constan- 
tinople, 

"  At  length,"  says  he,  "  we  were  forced  to  lie  to,  by 
a  contrary  wind,  if  I  can  call  that  a  contrary  wind, 
which  gave  an  opportunity  of  beholding  Athens. 

"  I  shall  not  endeavour  to  express  to  you  the  plea- 
sure which  I  felt,  on  setting  my  foot  on  that  celebrated 
land.  I  could  have  wept  for  joy.  I  saw,  at  last, 
what  I  had  only  read  before.  I  recognised  everything 
which  1  had  known  from  my  infancy ;  all  was  at  once 
familiar  to  me  and  new.  But  what  was  my  emotion  on 
seeing  the  first  monument  of  that  city,  which  is  des- 
tined to  be  for  ever  interesting  ? 

"  I  gazed  and  gazed  again,  as  if  my  eyes  could  never 
be  weary,  on  those  magnificent  columns  of  the  finest 
Parian  marble,  interesting  by  their  own  beauty, — by 
that  of  the  temples  which  they  adorned, — by  the 
glorious  ages  which  they  recall  to  memory,  and  by 
their  eternal  influence,  as  the  standard  of  good  and 
bad  taste,  in  every  nation  and  age  that  for  ever  will 
'  Lib.  V.  c.  1. 
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be  striving  to  imitate  their  noble  proportions.  I 
passed  from  one  to  the  other, — I  touched  them, — 1 
measured  them,  with  insatiable  avidity.  In  vain  were 
they  falling  to  ruins :  I  could  not  hinder  myself  from 
looking  on  them  as  imperishable  ;  I  believed  that  T 
was  making  the  fortune  of  my  name,  in  engraving  it 
on  their  marble.  But,  too  soon,  I  perceived  with 
grief  ray  illusion.  These  precious  remains  have  more 
than  one  enemy ;  and,  of  their  enemies.  Time  is  far 
from  being  the  most  terrible.  The  barbarous  igno- 
rance of  the  Turks  destroys,  sometimes  in  a  single 
day,  what  whole  ages  had  spared.  I  saw  lying  at  the 
gate  of  the  commandant  one  of  those  beautiful  col- 
umns which  I  mentioned  to  you.  An  ornament  of  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  was  about  to  adorn  his  Harani. 
The  temple  of  Minerva,  the  finest  work  of  antiquity, 
the  magnificence  of  which  was  so  ruinous  to  Pericles, 
is  enclosed,  as  it  were,  in  a  citadel,  constructed  partly 
at  its  expense.  We  mounted  to  it  by  steps,  composed 
of  its  precious  fragments,  treading  under  foot  the 
sculptures  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles.  I  felt  as  if  to 
tread  on  them  was  to  be  an  accomplice  in  the  pro- 
fanation, and  I  avoided  them  as  carefully  as  I  could, 
shrinking  back  almost  involuntarily  wherever  I  set 
my  foot* 

"  There  are  still  to  be  seen  seventeen  beautiful 
columns,  the  remains  of  one  hundred  and  ten,  which 
supported  what  is  said  to  have  been  the  Temple  of 
Adrian.  Before  these  is  a  threshing-floor,  paved  with 
its  magnificent  fragments.  Between  two  of  these  pil- 
lars, a  Greek  hermit  had  made  his  dwellinsr  a  few 
years  back,  to  live  and  die  there ;  more  proud  of  the 
homage  of  the  populace  who  fed  him,  than  Themis- 
tocles  of  the  acclamations  of  Greece.  These  detached 
columns  excite  a  sort  of  pity,  even  by  their  raagiiifi- 
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cence.  I  asked  who  it  was  who  had  mutilated  them, 
for  it  was  easy  to  see  that  it  waa  not  the  efibct  of 
time.  I  was  told  that  they  had  been  broken  down 
for  making  mortar.     1  wept  with  very  rage. 

"  Everywhere  through  the  city  is  there  the  same 
cause  for  grief;  not  a  threshold  of  a  door,  not  a  step 
of  a  stair,  which  is  not  a  fragment  of  ancient  marble, 
torn  by  force  from  some  monument, — the  whole  one 
mixture  of  meanness  and  magnificence, — a  wretched 
rafter  of  fir  resting,  perhaps,  on  columns  that  had  sup- 
ported the  Temple  of  a  god. 

"  With  w^hat  a  mixture  of  |>ain  and  pleasure  did  T 
see  eTerjTwhere,  some  portion  of  an  iuacription,  per- 
haps the  epitaph  of  a  great  man, — an  arm, — a  foot 
that  might  have  belonged  to  a  Venus  or  a  Minerva, 
fixed  among  common  stones,  in  a  common  wall!  I 
perceived  in  a  court  a  marble  fountain ;  I  entered  to 
take  a  nearer  view ;  it  had  been  formerly  a  magnifi- 
cent tomb,  adorned  w^ith  the  finest  sculptures ;  I  threw 
myself  prostrate  before  it,  and  kissed  the  tomb-  In 
the  heedlessness  of  my  adoration  I  overturned  the 
pitcher  of  a  child  who  was  laughing  at  my  strange 
behaviour*  From  laughter  he  passed  to  tears  and 
cries ;  I  had  nothing  on  me  to  appease  him  with ;  and 
Heaven  knows  when  he  would  have  been  comforted,  if 
my  Turks,  good  souls,  had  not  threatened  to  beat  him. 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  all  the  folly  of  the  emotions  w'hich 
I  felt  ?  At  the  moment  when  I  entered  Athens,  al- 
most palpitating,  the  least  relics  of  it  appeared  sacred. 
You  know  the  story  of  the  savage  who  had  never  seen 
any  pebbles.  I  did  like  him :  I  filled  first  the  pockets 
of  my  coat,  then  the  pockets  of  my  waistcoat,  with 
bits  of  sculptured  marble ;  and  then,  like  the  savage, 
but  vrith  how  much  more  regret  f  I  threw  them  all 
away." 
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I  must  not  extend  any  further,  however,  a  quota- 
tion which  is  already  too  long.  Some  of  the  actions 
described,  the  prostrations,  the  tears,  tho  kisses,  may 
appear  a  little  beyond  the  sagencss  of  British  enthu- 
siasm; but  the  picture  is  not  the  less  striking  for 
that  air  of  national  emotion  which  runs  through  it,— 
an  emotion  which  harmonizes  so  well  with  the  quick 
feelings  of  that  people,  by  the  remembrance  of  whom 
it  was  kindled, — and  which  makes  the  visiter  seem 
almost  a  native  of  the  very  soil  which  he  describes. 

Even  to  the  sober  temperance  of  our  enthusiasm, 
however,  such  a  spectacle  as  that  of  Athens  would  be 
a  little  dangerous.  We  may  think  of  it  calmly,  we 
may  read  of  it  calmly.  But  he  must  be  cold  indeed, 
who  could  set  his  foot  on  the  very  soil,  or  see  but  a 
single  column  of  all  those  ruins  of  which  he  had  calmly 
read  and  thought,  without  some  feelings  that  might 
have  appeared  extravagant,  even  to  himself,  if  de- 
scribed as  the  feelings  of  any  other  being.  ^ 

In  such  circumstances,  the  Genius  of  ancient  Greecr 
himself  might  almost  seem  present  to  a  poetic  mini] 
like  that  which,  warmed  by  the  mere  images  of  her 
parted  glory,  could  so  beautifully  invoke  his  descent  :— 

**  Geuiujs  of  Ancient  Greece  I  whose  faithful  6tep% 
Well  pleased,  I  follow  tlirough  the  sacred  paths 
Of  Nature  and  of  Science  ;  nurse  divine 
Of  all  heroic  deeds  and  fair  desires ! 
Doacend,  propitioua,  to  my  favour'd  eye 
Sucli  in  thy  mien,  thy  warm  exalted  air. 
As  when  the  Persian  tyrant,  foiled  and  stung 
With  ahamc  and  desperation,  hid  hie  face 
Among  the  herd  of  satraps  and  of  kings, 
And  at  the  lightning  of  thy  lifted  spear, 
Crouch'd  like  a  slave !     Bring  all  thy  martial  spoils. 
Thy  palms,  thy  laurels,  thy  triumphal  songs, 
Thy  smdiug  band  of  arts,  thy  godlike  sires 
Of  civil  wisdom,  thy  heroic  youth 
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Warm  from  tbc  schoole  of  glory.     Guide  my  way 

Throng  (iair  Lyooum'a  wa]k>  tbe  green  reircate 

Of  Aeademos,  and  tbe  thymy  vale, 

"Where  oft  enchanted  with  Socralic  sounds, 

Iliasns  pure  devolved  hifi  tuneful  stream 

In  gentler  mannnrs.     From  the  Itlooming  etoro 

Of  these  auspicioos  fields,  may  I,  unblamed, 

Transplant  aome  living  blossoms,  to  adorn 

My  native  clime ;  while,  far  above  tbo  mead 

Of  Fancy's  toil '  aspiring,  I  unlock 

The  springs  of  ancient  Wisdom  !  while  I  joiii 

Thy  name  thrice  honour'd !  with  the  immortal  praise 

Of  Nature  ;  while  to  my  compatriot  yoiith 

I  point  tbc  high  example  of  thy  sous, 

And  tune  to  Attic  themes  the  British  lyre."' 

It  is  this  peculiar  tendency  of  objects  of  perception, 
to  throw  a  brighter  colouring  on  the  ideas  they  suggest, 
that  gives  the  chief  value  to  the  monuments  of  national 
gratitude.  The  conquest  of  the  Roman  generals  must 
have  been  known  to  all  the  citizens  of  Rome ;  but  it 
was  in  the  triumphal  procession  to  the  Capitol  that 
they  must  have  felt  most  proudly  the  grandeur  of  tbo 
Republic,  and  the  honour  of  the  individual  victor ;  and 
must  have  caught  that  emulation,  which  was  to  lead 
them  afterwards  through  fields  of  equal  danger,  to 
ascend  the  same  glorious  car.  Themiatocles,  we  are 
told,  could  not  sleep  for  thinking  of  the  trophies  of 
another  distinguished  chief;  and  it  was  thus,  perhaps, 
that  the  victory  of  Marathon,  in  the  combat  of  a  later 
period,  again  delivered  Greece.  The  trophy,  the  obe- 
lisk, the  triumphal  arch,  would,  indeed,  be  of  little 

'  Fancy's  plume,  Orig. 

5  PleaauTos  of  Imagination,  v.  567-004,  with  the  exclusion  of  v, 
571  -579  ;  and  the  aubstitution,  from  tho  second  form  of  the  poem, 
(B.  I.  V.  707-8,)  of  *'hid  hie  face,"  &c.,  to  "Kiuge,"  instead  of 
*'  gnuahed  hia  teeth 
To  sec  thee  rend  the  pageants  of  his  thnjne." — v.  583-4. 


iJi-fr->*:  V  iLrf  Tif^P:  t5LJ7  T*  T-saL  -a  he  iw  nraies 
iiji    Uti;^    t?f  iL^rr  ai'TTsoas  -in*^  vaanntsaBOBasi  Init 

-■-i   '^.air.i.  ai   i>ru:iiifL  t:tk-  ever'  "^«r  pninoiimBd  a 

"iHr  •.all:.    \r  lr?i.ii;.f:;ai        Ir  T  I'uauibt:  ^C   SDIpOBEL lllll 

lut  vru'..'*   uijl  zin  liKt^muirL  T.aTiin.  idi£>  J29Q«ened  1i 

til-;  yiii-:;.'  ;«iij*j*  mi-ji.»m»-!Ti-i-L  "ttil  gi  sasnjc  a  resnen- 
I'nuj'jt '  *  7  .  ui-siznir  titt  mniL.'  fiEjt  I*r  JofasaoB, 
it  I.  ytMHsu^.  tIu'-'I  ijk  lei'Diut  lijniosi  tttt^  from  fi«- 

h  w>"i*:  *?iii*stT:.i:rc;i-  i»jii  ■wjlji  :•*■  ii»dasL  if  it  woe 
|*'>t«l*,'a*:.     '^'hvTu^^  TrrJiiZTswi  lis  ^^OE  libf  j*oir« of 

ut  ijir  t-^:  di;pJ.T V  cf  •:•  --'sr^-z  Viiija.  Fij"  frc'Hi  me  and 
ff'^iL  iLv  frl^i^ii.'  JLr  c--:c:rii.uea.  "!•=■  saci  fiigid  philo* 
k/j'/L}-,  hji  ^LJikV  (y-.-zii'i'Ti  -zi.  iikdift-reLT  aad  umnoTed, 
'^vii-r  jajjv  ;;ro-Ld  wLicl.  La*  l^e^ii  dignified  br  wisdoin, 
*-»ra^^;rv,  or  vjnu*:.  TLa:  icaD  is  little  to  be  enTied, 
whow;  yaXrifAiam  would  not  gain  foroe  upon  the  plains 
of  Marathon,  or  whose  pietjr  woiild  not  grow  Trarmer 
'Aitioitii  iini  ruiijs  of  lona."^ 

\Vh';n  Antouv,  in  hif  funeral  enlogiom  of  Casar, 
nut'Aj\t',rt'A  the  Jxidy  before  the  people,  he  knew  weD 
what  powerful  persuasion  the  wounds  which  he  pointed 
out  wo'iM  {rive  to  his  oratorj'.  It  has  been  well  re- 
ffjark<;d,  **that  never  had  funeral  eloquence  so  poweifal 
iiu  iffjpn;HKion,  for  it  prepared  the  slavery  of  twenty 
'  J'yuriuil  of  a  Tour,  &c. ;  Works,  v.  ix.  p.  319.  Edit.  Edin.  1806, 
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uations.  The  dead  body  of  Lucretia  bad  freed  Rome 
from  the  fetters  of  its  tyrants ;  the  dead  body  of  Caesar 
fastened  on  it  again  its  chains/' 

"  This  influence  of  perceptible  objects  in  awaken- 
ing associated  thoughts  and  associated  feelings,"  says 
Mr  Stewart,  "  seems  to  arise,  in  a  great  measure,  from 
their  permanent  operation  as  exciting  or  suggesting 
causes.  When  a  train  of  thought  takes  its  rise  from 
any  idea  or  conception,  the  first  idea  soon  disappeai's, 
and  a  series  of  others  succeeds,  which  are  gradually 
less  and  less  related  to  that  with  which  the  train 
commenced  ;  but,  in  the  case  of  perception,  the  excit- 
ing cause  remains  steadily  before  us;  aud  all  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  which  have  any  relation  to  it 
crowd  into  the  mind  in  rapid  succession ;  strengthen- 
ing each  other's  effects,  and  all  conspiring  in  the  same 
general  impression."  * 

This  explanation  of  a  very  striking  phenomenon  is 
simple  and  beautiful;  and  it  may  be  remarked,  in 
confirmation  of  it,  that  it  is  not  every  object  of  per- 
ception which  renders  the  trains  of  ideas  that  succeed 
it  more  vivid,  but  only  such  objects  as  are,  in  them- 
gelves,  interesting;  and,  therefore,  lead  the  mind  to 
dwell  on  them,  giving  that  time,  therefore,  which  Mr 
Stewart  supposes  to  be  necessary  for  gathering  and 
bringing  forward  the  crowd  of  associate  ideas  which 
conspire  in  heightening  the  particular  emotion.  The 
sight  of  any  thing  indifierent  to  us  may  suggest 
various  conceptions,  without  any  peculiar  liveliness  of 
the  conceptions  suggested.  In  the  instance  of  the 
pewter  spoon,  so  pathetically  related  by  Captain  King, 
■^ — an  instance,  1  may  remark  by  the  way,  which 
shows  how  much  it  is  in  the  power  of  circumstances 
to  give  interest  and  even  a  species  of  dignity  to  the 
•  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  Chap.  V.  Part  i.  sect.  1. 
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most  vulgar  object — there  can  be  uo  doubt  that,  often 
before  the  discovery  of  it,  innumerable  objects,  fami-  | 
liar  to  all  the  crew,  must  have  brought  their  distant 
home  to  their  remembrance.  But  such  a  spooD, 
found  in  a  country  so  distant,  must  have  been  an 
object  of  astonishment ;  and  the  importance  v^hicb 
the  surprise  at  the  discovery  gcive  to  it,  must  have  j 
caused  them  to  dwell  on  it,  till  it  awakened  all  those 
tender  remembrances,  which  an  object  more  familiar, 
and  therefore  less  interesting,  would  have  failed  to 
excite.  ^tf 

Just,  however,  as  I  conceive  Mr  Stewart's  ex^^ 
planation  to  be,  to  the  whole  extent  to  which  the 
circumstances  assigned  by  him  can  operate,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  there  is  another  circumstance 
which  concurs  very  forcibly  iu  the  effect,  and  is  pro- 
bably the  chief  source  of  the  vivid  emotion.  That 
there  is  something  more  than  the  mere  permanence 
of  the  object  of  perception  concerned  in  giving  addi- 
tional liveliness  to  the  ideas  it  suggests,  is,  I  think, 
evident  from  this,  that,  when  the  external  object  ia 
very  interesting,  it  produces  a  considerable  effect, 
before  the  permanence  can  have  operated  so  far  as  to 
have  collected  and  condensed,  if  I  may  so  express  it, 
any  very  considerable  number  of  ideas.  After  the  first 
impulse  of  emotion,  indeed,  the  longer  the  object  con- 
tinues present,  so  as  to  produce  a  greater  number  of 
associate  thoughts  and  feelings, — all,  as  Mr  Ste^^Twt 
says,  "  strengthening  each  other's  eftects,  and  all 
conspiriug  in  the  same  general  impression,** — the 
more  lively  of  course,  or,  at  least,  the  more  perma- 
nent must  the  emotion  become.  Yet  still  the  first 
burst  of  feeling,  almost  at  the  very  moment  of  the 
perception,  remains  unexplained.  To  a  woman  of 
lively  sensibility,  who,  after  many  years   of  liappy 
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wedlock,  has  been  deprived  by  death  of  the  father 
of  her  children,  and  who  has  learned,  at  length,  that 
sort  of  tender  resignation  which  time  alone  inspires, 
so  as  to  think  of  his  memory  not  indeed  without 
sorrow,  but  with  a  sort  of  tranquil  sadness, — to  such 
a  person,  the  discovery  of  a  letter,  a  book,  a  drawing, 
or  any  other  trifling  and  unexpected  memorial,  is  suffi- 
cient to  fill  the  eyes  and  the  heart  with  instant  and 
overwhelming  emotion.  It  is  probable  that  Captain 
King  had  often  thought,  for  a  longer  time  together, 
of  Britain,  and  had  thus  gathered  in  his  imagination 
nnore  circumstances  connected  with  his  home,  than  at 
the  moment  when  he  began  to  be  powerfully  aif'cctcd 
by  the  sight  of  the  spoon.  Beside  the  mere  perma^ 
nence,  therefore,  of  objects  of  perception,  there  must 
be  some  other  circumstance  of  influence  which  pre- 
cedes the  effect  of  the  permanence,  and  probably  con- 
tinues to  augment  it. 

This  additional  circumstance  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  following :  When  any  object  of  perception  is  so 
interesting  as  to  lead  us  to  pause  in  considering  it,  the 
associate  feelings  which  it  suggests  are  not  consecutive 
merely  to  the  perception ;  but,  as  the  perception  is 
continued  for  a  length  of  time,  they  co-exist  and  are 
mingled  with  it,  so  as  to  form  with  it  one  complex 
feeling.  With  the  perception,  however,  is  of  course 
combined  the  belief  of  the  actual  external  reality  of 
its  object ;  and  this  feeling  of  reality  being  a  part  of 
that  comiilex  whole,  of  which  the  co-existing  associate 
ideas  are  also  constituent  parts,  mingles  with  them  all, 
BO  as,  when  the  imaginary  part  readily  hamiouizea 
with  the  real,  to  diffuse  over  the  whole,  which  is  felt 
as  if  one  scene  or  grouj),  a  sort  of  faint  temporary  im- 
pression of  reality.  In  such  a  process,  the  illusive 
iiupressioii  of  reality,  which  the  perception  communi- 
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catcs  to  the  co-existing  associate  ideas,  must  of  course 
be  greater  in  proportion  as  the  perception  is  itself  more 
lively ;  and  in  proportion,  too,  as  by  the  interest  which 
it  excites,  it  leads  the  mind  to  dwell  on  it  longer  so 
as  to  produce  that  heightened  effect  of  emotion,  so 
justly  ascribed  by  Mr  Stewart  to  the  groups  of  kin- 
dred ideas  and  feelings.  Yet,  independently  of  the 
influence  of  these  groups,  as  a  number  of  conceptions, 
the  mere  illusion  produced  by  the  mingling  reality  of 
the  perception,  with  which  they  blend  and  harmonize, 
may,  of  itself,  in  very  interestmg  cases,  be  sufficient  to 
account  for  that  sudden  burst  of  overpowering  emotioi^^ 
whicli,  otherwise,  it  would  be  so  difficult  to  explain,^! 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  indeed,  that  the  illusion 
remains  very  long.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  almost  every  moment  the  conviction  of 
the  absolute  unreality  of  what  is  merely  conceived 
recurs,  and  the  whole  which  seemed  to  exist  before 
us  vanishes  again  and  is  lost ;  but  almost  every  mo- 
ment, likewise,  the  illusion  itself  recurs,  by  the  mere 
co-existence  of  the  perception  of  the  real  object  with 
the  unreal,  but  harmoniKing  conceptions.  That  the 
illusion  is  fre^juently  Ijroken,  however,  and  the  feeling 
of  the  presence  of  a  number  of  beloved  objects  renew- 
ed and  lost  in  rapid  succession,  is  far  from  unfavour- 
able to  the  violence  of  the  emotion  which  it  produces; 
since  iimumerable  facts  show  that  the  mind  is  never 
BO  readily  moved  to  extreme  emotion  as  when  it  fluc- 
tuates between  two  opposite  feelings.  In  the  sudden 
alternations  of  joy  and  grief,  hope  and  fear,  confidinji 
love  and  jealousy,  the  agitation  of  each  seems  not  to 
lessen  the  violence  of  the  other,  but  to  communicate 
to  it,  in  addition,  no  small  portion  of  its  own  violence. 
Hence  it  happens,  that  eyes  which  can  retain  their 
tears,  with  firm  and  iuflexible  patience,  under  the  pres- 
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sure  of  any  lasting  afHictioii,  dissolve  instantly  into 
the  very  softness  of  sorrow,  not  on  any  increase  of 
misery,  but  on  the  sudden  impulse  of  some  unexpected 
joy.  The  agitation  of  an  interesting  allusion,  there- 
fore, rapidly  conceived  and  rapidly  dispelled,  is  the 
very  state  which,  from  our  knowledge  of  the  analogous 
phenomena  of  mind,  might  be  supposed  the  most  likely 
to  produce  an  overflow  of  any  tender  emotion. 

1  have  already  stated  the  general  mode  in  which  I 
conceive  perception  to  give  peculiar  vividness  to  the 
associate  feelings  which  it  suggests. 

The  general  doctrine,  however,  will  perhaps  be  best 
illustrated  by  the  analysis  of  what  takes  place  in  a 
particular  instance.  When  the  Swiss  is  at  a  distance 
from  his  country,  some  accidental  image,  in  a  train  of 
thought,  may  load  him  in  fancy  to  his  native  mountains ; 
but,  in  this  case,  the  ideas  of  his  imagination  are  not 
attached  to  anything  external  and  permanent,  and  are, 
therefore,  comparatively  faint.  When,  however,  he 
actually  hears,  in  all  the  vividness  of  external  sense, 
the  song  of  his  home,  the  conception  of  his  home  is 
immediately  excited,  and  continues  to  co-exist  with 
the  impression  produced  by  the  well-known  air.  That 
air,  however,  is  not  a  faint  imagination,  but  a  reality. 
It  is  not  the  remembrance  of  a  perception,  but  is,  in 
truth,  the  yery  same  perception  which  once  formed  a 
part  of  his  complicated  sensations  when  the  song  was 
warbled  along  his  valley,  and  the  valley  and  the  song 
were  together  present  to  his  eye  and  car.  That  actual 
song,  and  not  the  perception  indeed,  but  the  conception 
of  the  valley,  are  now  again  present  to  his  mind :  and 
it  is  not  wouderful,  therefore,  that  the  reality  of  the 
song,  as  actually  co-existing  and  blending  with  the 
conception  of  the  scene,  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
had  often  been  minified  when  both  were  real,  should 
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communicate  to  it,  in  the  momentary  illasion,  a 
tion  of  its  own  vividness. 

There  is  a  very  pleasing  example  of  the  influence" 
which  we  are  at  present  considering,  related  by  the 
late  Dr  Rush  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  volume  which  he 
published  of  his  Introductory  Lectures.  "  During  the 
time  I  passed  at  a  country-school  in  Cecil  County,  in 
Maryland,"  says  this  ingenious  and  amiable  medical 
philosopher,  "I  often  went,  on  a  holiday,  with  ray 
schoobnates,  to  see  an  eagle*s  nest,  upon  the  summit 
of  a  dead  tree  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  school 
during  the  time  of  the  incubation  of  that  bird.  The 
daughter  of  the  farmer  in  whose  field  this  tree  stood, 
and  with  whom  I  became  acquainted,  married,  and 
settled  in  this  city  about  forty  years  ago.  In  our 
occasional  interviews,  we  now  and  then  spoke  of  the 
innocent  haunts  and  rural  pleasures  of  our  youth,  and, 
among  other  things,  of  the  eagle's  nest  in  her  father's 
field.  A  few  years  ago  I  was  called  to  visit  this 
woman  when  she  was  in  the  lowest  stage  of  a  typhu8 
fever.  Upon  entering  her  room,  I  caught  her  eye, 
and,  with  a  cheerful  tone  of  voice,  said  only,  Tlu' 
eagMs  7iesL  She  seized  my  hand,  without  being  able 
to  speak,  and  discovered  strong  emotions  of  pleasure 
In  her  countenance,  probably  from  a  sudden  associa- 
tion of  all  her  early  domestic  connexions  and  enjoy- 
ments with  the  words  I  had  uttered.  From  tliat 
time  she  began  to  recover.  She  is  now  living,  and 
seldom  fails,  when  we  meet,  to  salute  me  with  the 
echo  of  the  *  eagle's  nest.'  "* 

In  this  very  striking  case,  according  to  the  theory 
which  I  have  stated  to  you,  it  was  not,  I  conceive, 
the  mere  remembrance  of  the  nest,  and  of  her  early 

'  Lect.  XI.    Oq  tho  Utility  of  a  Knowledge  of  tho  Faculties  0/ 
the  Minrl  to  a  Phyaician,  p.  2C8-2G9. 
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oujoymentB,  that  produced  tlie  excitoincnt  of  lively 
feeling  so  delightful  sit  the  moment,  and  so  Sftlutary 
iu  its  seeming  coti8ei|uencc8.  Tluftmere  remonibrunco 
might  have  been  produced  hy  the  eame  wordn,  uttered 
in  any  tone,  by  any  Hpeaker.  Unt,  if  thij  Buj^^eHtiou 
had  arisen  from  the  voice  of  a  stranger,  how  very 
different,  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose,  would  tlic 
eftect  have  been,  to  the  mind  in  wtiich  the  iina^csi 
were  awakened !  It  was  the  presence  of  him,  who 
had  been  her  companion,  in  the  years,  and  scenes, 
and  pleasure  recalled,  that  made  the  rememluance, 
for  the  timo,  gomctliing  more  than  mere  imapjination, 
— his  felt  reality  as  a  jiart  of  tlie  fornuu'  whole,  all 
present  to  her  mind, — a  reality,  the  illusive  effects  of 
which  were  pnibaldy  aided  in  a  hi^h  degree  hy  tlM^ 
cheerful  tout!  that  harmonized  witii  the  images  excited, 
when  a  sadeler  or  niorti  serious  tone  would  perhaps 
have  dissolved  or  lessened  the  illusion.  The  friend  of 
lier  youth  was  present,  while  some  of  thti  most  inter- 
esting events  of  her  youth,  of  which  his  j)resence  u.nd 
^ec^rful  voice  fbrmed  a  part,  were  suddenly  brought 
before  her ;  and  it  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that, 
in  thi!  sudden  happiness  of  the  reniemlnance,  tho 
whole,  for  the  moment,  should  have  seemed  present 
with  him. 

"A  house,  a  farm,  a  fruit-tree,  and  a  classical 
book,'*  says  the  same  writer,  "  have  (jften  carried  the 
miud  back  to  the  innocent  anrl  delightful  scones  of  a 
country  school.  A  peculiar  colour  in  dress,  a  tune< 
and  a  line  of  poetry,  have  often  revived  the  raptures 
of  courtship ;  while  the  fife  antl  the  drum  have  renewed, 
in  a  veteran  soldtiu",  tlj(^  transjunts  of  his  youthful 
victories  and  glory.  An  old  native  African  obtained 
permission  from  his  master,  some  years  ago,  to  go 
from  honic,  in  order  to  see  a  lion  that  was  conducted 
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as  a  show  through  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  TJ 
moment  he  saw  him,  in  spite  of  the  torpid  habits  of 
mind  and  body  contracted  by  fifty  years'  slayer}',  he 
was  transported  with  joy,  which  he  vented  by  jump- 
ing, dancing,  and  loud  acclamations.  He  had  been 
familiar  with  that  animal,  when  a  boy,  in  his  uatiTC 
country ;  and  the  sight  of  him  suddenly  poured  upon 
his  mind  the  recollection  of  all  his  enjoyments,  from 
liberty  and  domestic  endearments,  in  his  own  counti 
in  the  early  part  of  his  life."  ^ 

In  these  cases,  in  like  manner,  T  conceive  the  chidf 
influence  of  the  perception  to  have  consisted  in  tbe 
diffusion  of  its  own  felt  reality,  over  the  associate 
feelings  with  which  it  continued  to  co-exist  and  blend. 
It  is  not  the  mere  remembrance,  therefore,  of  the 
military  music,  to  which  he  marched,  in  days  of  long 
past  fatigue,  or  peril  and  glory,  that  produces  in  the 
veteran  the  vivid  emotion.  It  most  be  the  very  sounJ 
itself.  The  drum,  or  the  trumpet,  must  be  heard  by 
him,  80  as  to  restore  to  him  the  past,  as  if  present 
again  with  all  the  lively  feelings  of  other  years; 
while  every  other  moment,  breaking  the  charm,  sdJ 
convincing  him  of  the  unreality  of  the  scenes  anJ 
persons  that  are  only  imagined,  gives  a  melancholy 
tenderness  to  the  pleasure,  as  if  the  objects  of  it  were 
alternately  recovered  and  lost.  The  tumultuons  emo- 
tions of  the  old  negro  did,  indeed,  arise,  as  Dr  Rq«1i 
says,  from  the  sudden  pouring  on  his  mind  of  early 
and  delightful  remembrances,  but  not,  as  he  supposes, 
from  this  alone ;  since  these  very  remembrances  had 
probably  recurred  innumerable  times  when  the  •  it' 
tion  was  far  weaker.  It  was  because  the  lion, 
the  sight  of  which  the  African  had  been  familiar  in 
his  youth,  and  which,  after  so  long  and  so  sad  an 
'  Lect.  ult.     On  tlie  Pleaatures  of  the  Mimi  p.  448*441). 
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terval,  brought  before  him  again,  by  suggestion,  the 
woods  or  the  wastes  of  his  native  land, — was  a  living 
thing  truly  existing  before  him, — a  part  of  that  com- 
plex grouji  of  images  which  formed  the  conception  of 
the  land  of  his  birth,  of  liis  parental  home,  of  his  early 
friendships,  of  his  freedom ;  and,  as  itself  real,  shed- 
ding in  some  measure  a  part  of  its  own  reality  on  the 
other  images  that  co-existed  with  it.  It  seems  pro- 
bable, even  tliat  tlie  strong  emotion  of  terror,  or  of 
adventurous  daring,  which,  in  iiia  own  land,  had  been 
excited  by  the  presence  of  that  mighty  animal, — and 
which  the  mere  sight  of  the  formidable  object  could 
scarcely  fail  to  awaken  again,  in  some  slight  degree, 
by  the  influence  of  mere  association, — would  tend 
very  powerfully  to  increase  the  influence  of  the  mere 
reality,  by  the  additional  liveliness  which  it  would 
give  to  the  harmonizing  parts  of  the  remembered  scene. 
It  may  perhaps  be  thought,  that,  in  supposing  this 
diffusion  of  the  feeling  of  external  reality, — from  an 
object  perceived,  to  the  suggested  conceptions  that 
co-exist  with  it, — I  assume  more,  in  the  present  case, 
than  any  analogous  phenomena  justify.  To  those, 
however,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  theory  of 
vision, — as  explained  to  you  in  former  Lectures, — it 
mast,  on  the  contrary,  appear  that  the  explanation 
takes  for  granted  nothing  more  than  the  possibility 
of  that  which  must  be  allowed  to  take  place,  during 
almost  every  moment  of  our  waking  hours,  in  by  far 
the  most  important  class  of  our  perceptions.  All 
which  we  see  by  the  eye,  even  if  superficial  extension 
be  truly  seen  by  it,  is  a  mere  expanse  of  light, 
various  perhaps  in  tint,  more  or  less  brilliant,  and 
more  or  less  extended.  It  is  by  the  suggestion  and 
combination  of  the  associate  ideas  of  another  sense, 
that  we  seem  to  perceive  longitudinal  distance,  and 
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all  the  figures  which  depentl  on  it.     Yet  the  asBoente 
ideas,  which  are,  of  course,  onlv  imaginarT,  and  the 
real  sensations  are  so  blended  in  our  mind,  that  we 
ascribe  external  reality  equxdly  to  both  parts  of  the 
complex  whole.     We  do  not  see,  and   remember,  o^ 
infer ;  but  the  sight,  and  the  mere  remembrance  J^ 
inference,  form,  as  it  were,  one  common  and  equal 
sensation,  which  we  terra  rision.     The  diSnsioo,  <rf 
which  I  spoke,  or,  in  other  words,  the  communication 
of  the  feeling  of  reality  from  an  object  of  perceptiott  t 
to  conceptions  suggested  by  it,  and  continning  to  fl|^| 
exist  with  the  direct  perception,  here  unqaestionHblT 
takes  place, — and  takes  place  at  every  moment  of 
vision.     When  I  suppose,  therefore,  the  Swss,  on 
hearing  the  familiar  song  of  his  native  cottage,  to 
spread  over  the  image  of  his  cottage  that  reality 
which  is  actually  felt  in  the  song,  I  suppose  only  an 
operation  of  precisely  the  same  kind  with  that  which 
took  place  as  often  as  the  cottage  itself  was  a  real 
object  of  his  sight. 

It  is  by  a  similar  operation  that  the  superstitious, 
in  twilight,  incorporate  their  fears  with  the  objects 
which  they  dimly  perceive,  till  the  whole,  thug  com- 
pounded, assumes  the  appearance  of  external  reality. 
The  meanings  of  the  wind  are  the  voice  of  a  spirit,  to 
which  their  apprehension  readily  invents  a  language; 
and  the  white  sheet,  or  other  shadowy  outline,  givea 
a  sort  of  permanent  and  terrifying  body  to  the  spectres 
of  their  own  mind.  It  ia  imagination,  indeed,  still; 
but  it  is  imagination  combined  with  perception,  and 
readily  harmonizing  with  it ;  and  the  spectral  forms 
and  voices  seem  truly  to  exist,  because  there  are  foruis 
which  are  truly  seen,  and  sounds  which  are  truly  heanl. 
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LECTUEE  XXXIX. 

"he  Degree  of  Lireliness  of  the  Suggesting  Feelings  affecit  that  of 
the  Peelingt  Sitggeated. — On  the  virtual  Co-Existence  of  Feelings, 

Gentlemen,  my  last  Lecture  was  occupied  with 
the  consideration  of  a  very  imjjortaut  difference  in  our 
Buggestions,  according  as  they  arise  from  the  percep- 
tion of  objects  really  existing  without,  or  from  those 
mere  conceptions  of  objects  whicli  form  a  part  of  our 
|trains  of  fancy.  I  quoted  to  you  some  ingenious 
remarks  of  Mr  Stewart  on  this  subject,  in  which  he 
endeavours  to  account  for  the  difference  by  the  longer 
duration  of  the  perception,  wJiich  allows  more  thoughts 
and  feelings,  in  unison  with  it,  to  mingle  together,  and 
thus  to  heighten,  by  combination,  tlie  emotion  which 
»ach,  separately,  would  have  produced. 

Of  the  very  powerful  influence  which  the  greater 
permanency  of  our  perceptions,  than  of  our  mere  con- 
ceptions, must  have,  by  giving  room  for  the  eo-exis- 
fcence  of  various  relative  feelings,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  Bat  as  the  emotion  is,  in  many  cases,  almost 
Instantaneous, — so  rapid  at  least,  that  if  tlie  difference 
pf  time  were  all  which,  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
distinguished  the  effect  of  the  perception  from  that  of 
she  conception,  the  mere  remembrance  of  the  object 
liich  affects  us,  (being,  though  fugitive,  at  least  as 
sting  as  the  momentary  interval  between  the  primary 
crception  and  the  burst  of  feeling,)  might  equally 
ave  produced  the  overwhelming  tenderness  of  sor- 
row ;  it  seemed  to  me  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
me  other  circumstance,  in  addition  to  that  supposed 
y  Mr  Stewart. 
This  circumstance,  which  I  conceived  to  be  neces^ 
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sary  for  explaining  fully  the  phenomenon,  I  represented 
to  you  to  be  the  felt  reality  of  the  object  perceived, 
as  co-existing  and  blending  with  the  conception  that 
harmonizes  with  it,  and  thus  giving  to  the  whole 
complex  group  the  temporary  illusion  of  reality.  That 
this  is  only  one  of  many  analogous  phenomena,— 
and,  indeed,  that  nothing  more  is  assumed,  in  the 
explanation,  than  mu3t  be  allowed  truly  to  take  plac« 
at  almost  every  moment  of  our  waking  hours,  I  proved 
to  you  by  various  examples,  particularly  by  the  ex- 
ample of  vision,  in  which  there  is  a  constant  extension 
to  our  mere  conceptions  of  that  external  reality,  which 
exists  only  in  a  part  of  the  complex  whole  which  we 
seem  to  perceive  :  the  form  which  we  give  to  ihe 
bodies  seen  by  us,  and  which  we  believe  to  be  as 
much  an  object  of  our  sight  as  their  colour,  being  the 
suggestion  of  our  memory  only,  and  as  imaginary,  in 
relation  to  our  percipient  mind,  as  any  other  concep- 
tions which  any  other  perceptions  excite.  If,  indeed, 
we  admit,  as  we  cannot  but  admit,  that  we  do  not 
see,  visually,  any  space  larger  than  the  mere  plane  of 
the  nervous  expansion  in  the  eye— or  rather,  as  I 
endeavoured  to  show  you  in  a  former  Lecture,  that 
we  do  not  see  directly  and  originally  any  space  what- 
ever ;  and  that,  on  either  of  these  suppositions,  the 
forma  and  distances  which  we  perceive,  derive  all  their 
felt  present  reality  from  the  reality  of  the  existing 
sensation  of  colour  which  blends  with  them,  it  cao- 
not  surely  seem  a  very  bold  assumption  to  suppose 
that  what  is  thus  indisputably  true  of  one  set  of  sen- 
sations, when  co-existing  with  one  set  of  conceptions, 
may  be  true  of  the  same  set  of  sensations,  when  co- 
existing with  another  set  of  conceptions  at  least  as 
vivid  as  the  former. 

I  may  remark,  as  an  analogous  illustration  of  this 
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tendency  of  the  mind  to  combine  the  reality  of  per- 
ception with  the  harmonizing  conceptions  which  it 
suggests,  and  with  which  it  continues  to  blend,  that 
an  effect  in  some  degree  similar, — different,  indeed,  aa 
might  be  supposed,  in  force,  but  analogous  in  kind, — 
seems  to  take  place,  in  the  combination  of  any  yery 
Tivid  conception  with  other  mere  conceptions,  when 
these  two  harmonize  and  unite  readily  as  a  complex 
whole.  There  is,  as  it  were,  a  diflfusion  of  the  vivid- 
ness of  the  one  over  the  faintness  of  the  other.  The 
more  vivid, — that  is  to  say,  the  more  nearly  ap- 
proaching to  the  strength  of  reality, — the  one  concep- 
tion may  be,  the  more  fuEy  is  it  diffused  in  union 
with  the  other,  and  the  more  difficult,  consequently, 
does  it  become  to  regard  this  other  as  separate  from 
it ;  so  difficult,  indeed,  in  many  cases,  as  almost  to 
resist  the  influence  of  the  most  undoubting  specula- 
tive belief.  In  the  case  of  our  emotions,  the  very 
nature  of  which  is  to  throw  a  peculiar  vividness  on 
the  conceptions  that  harmonize  with  them,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  this  diffusion  of  lively  feeling, — by 
the  influence  of  which,  in  impassioned  reverie,  our 
conceptions  that  would  otherwise  be  comparatively 
faint,  sometimes  appear  to  us  more  truly  real  than 
the  objects  really  existing  without.  It  is  not  wonder- 
ful, therefore,  that  the  effect  which  our  emotions,  as 
mere  lively  feelings  harmonizing  with  certain  concep- 
tions, produce  in  vivifying  those  conceptions  with 
which  they  harmonize,  should  be  produced,  in  some 
degree,  by  our  conceptions  ;  when  these,  too,  as 
feelings,  are  comparatively  lively,  in  diffusing  their 
own  liveliness  over  the  fainter  conceptions  that  may 
harmoniously  mingle  with  them.  When,  for  example, 
by  the  classical  studies  of  our  early  years,  our  minds 
have  become  almost  as  well  acquainted  with  the  war- 


riors  of  Greece  and  Troy  as  with  the  warriors  of  our 
own  time,  and  the  gates  and  towers  of  Ilium  seem,  as 
it  were,  to  be  present  to  our  very  eyes,  if  we  strive 
to  think  of  the  Troad  in  its  present  state  of  desola- 
tion, it  is  scarcely  possible  for  us  to  conceive  it  as  it 
is.  Our  livelier  conception  of  the  past  diffuBCS  itself 
in  some  measure  over  our  conception  of  the  present 
scene ;  and.  notwithstanding  all  the  information  which 
■vve  have  received,  and  the  full  credit  which  we  give 
to  the  veracity  of  the  travcUers  from  whose  report 
we  receive  it,  we  still,  when  we  think  of  the  scene, 
imagine  on  it  at  least  some  vestiges  of  past  grandeur 
existing,  with  a  sort  of  shadowy  reality.  If  we  were 
on  the  very  spot,  our  eye  would  still  look  in  vain  for 
these,  as  if  the  monuments  that  are  present  to  our 
thought  were  necessarily  to  be  as  lasting  as  that 
remembrance  of  them  which  is  never  to  fade;  and 
there  can  be  no  question  that,  even  now,  when  so 
many  ages  have  intervened,  and  when  our  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  the  country  admits  not  of  the  shghte«t 
doubt,  we  should  feel,  from  moment  to  moment,  some 
portion  of  the  expectation,  and,  in  no  slight  degree, 
the  disappointment  also,  which  Ciesar  must  have  felt 
in  that  visit  to  the  ancient  seat  of  his  fabled  ancestors 
of  which  the  Poet  of  Pharsalia  has  given  so  pictur- 
esque a  narrative : — 


"  Circuit  exustic  nomen  memorabile  Trojw, 
Magnaque  Phoebei  quajrit  vestigia  muri. 
Jam  ailvae  ateriles  et  potrca  robore  triinci 
Assaraci  pressore  domosi,  et  templa  Doorum 
Jam  lassa  radice  tonent : — ac  tota  teguntur 
Pergama  dutnetie  ;  etiam  periere  ruiuas. 
Aspicit  Hesiones  tjoopuloe,  silvascjue  latentia 
AncHsffi  tbalamos  ; — q^uo  judex  sederit  antro  ; 
Unde  puer  raptus  cobIo  ; — quo  vertice  Nais 
Lueerit  Oenone  ; — nullum  est  sine  oomine  saxum. 
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luscius  in  sicco  eeriMJutoin  pulver©  rivum 
Transierat,  ^^ui  Xuntliua  erat ; — secunis  in  alto 
Gramine  ponebat  gressus : — Phryx  incola  manes 
Hecioreos  calcare  vetat.     Discussa  jacebant 
Saxa,  nee  uUiiia  facieni  eervantia  aacri  :^ 
Herceas,  monstrator  ait,  uou  rcspicis  aras  ?  "  • 

The  difficulty  which  we  feel  iu  this  case,  in  imagin- 
iug  the  absolute  desolation  of  the  Troad,  arises  from 
the  greater  vividness  of  our  conception  of  ancient 
Troy,  than  of  our  conception  of  the  scene  which  the 
same  spot  now  presents, — a  vividness  which  almost 
incessantly  mingles  the  more  lively  with  the  fainter 
conception,  in  spite  of  our  eifort  to  separate  tliem. 
Our  calm  belief  attends  the  latter  of  these  concep- 
tions ;  but  there  is  an  illusion  of  reality  attached  to 
the  greater  vividness  of  the  former,  which  is  almost 
every  moment  mingling  with  the  other;  though  it  is, 
every  other  moment,  overcome  by  the  opposite  belief, 
which  is  too  strong  to  be  wholly  subdued.  This  con- 
stant mingling  and  separation  of  the  two,  forms  that 
feeling  of  perplexity  and  eifort  of  which  we  are  con- 
scious, in  attempting  to  consider,  for  any  length  of 
time,  the  scene  as  it  truly  is,  and  as  we  truly  believe 
it  to  be. 

To  lessen  this  feeling  of  effort,  as  if  by  a  more  ready 
transition,  nothing  is  so  efleetual  as  the  conception  of 
that  state  of  decay  which  is  intermediate  between 
grandeur  and  absolute  desolation. 

"  Aspice  inurorum  moles,  prteruptaque  saxa, 

^~  Obrutaque  horrenti  vaeta  tiieatra  situ  ! 

Usee  sunt  Iloina.     Viden,  velut  ipiBa  caclavera  tantie 
Nobis  ailliuc  Spirent  imperiosa  minae." 


"  See  the  wide  waste  of  all-devouring  years ! 
How  Rorae  ber  own  ead  eepulcbre  appears  ! 

'  Pbarsaliii,  Lib.  Lx.  v.  96i-D79. 
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With  nodding  arches,  broken  temples  spread  t 
The  very  tombe  now  vanish  like  their  dead. 
Perhaps,  by  its  own  ruins  saved  from  flame. 
Some  buried  marble  half-preserves  a  name."  ' 
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Rome,  thus  in  ruins,  is  easily  conceived  by  us; 
the  ruins,  in  their  magnificent  decay,  are  themselves  a 
vivid  picture  of  that  grandeur  of  which  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  think.     But  Rome,  if  it  had  no  monu- 
ment of  art  remaining,  and  had  only  its  seven  nakd 
hills  to  mark  its  ancient  site,  scarcely  could  be  con- 
ceived by  us  for  a  few  moments  in  succession ;  its  for- 
mer grandeur  rising  on  our  remembrance,  without  anj     i 
intermediate  conception  into  which  it  might  softly  fado^^ 
and  mingling,  therefore,  its  oiivn  entire  reality,  as  vivid-^ 
ly  conceived  by  us,  with  the  fainter  conception  of  that 
bare  soil  on  which  all  its  miracles  of  splendour  arose. 

This  influence  of  our  mere  conceptions,  however, 
even  when  comparatively  vivid,  though  illustrating  Ij 
analogy  the  influence  of  perception,  is  still,  as  might 
be  supposed,  far  inferior  to  the  influence  of  that  of 
actual  perception,  which  I  consider  as  diffusing  its  | 
felt  reality  over  the  associate  conceptions  that  blend 
and  harmonize  with  it. 

With  respect  to  the  more  important  theory  of  tins 
influence,  I  may  remark,  that  even  though  the  percep- 
tion of  the  kindred  harmonizing  object  were  not  to 
operate  positively,  by  blending  the  feeling  of  its  own 
reality  with  the  conceptions  that  mingle  with  it,  its   , 
negative  influence  would  still  be  very  powerful.    ^M 
would  at  least  tend,  by  occupying  our  perception  wil^ 
a  harmonizing  object,  to  diminish  the  impressions  pro- 
duced by  other  objects  ;  impressions  which,  not  har- 
monizing with  the  particular  associate  ideas,  would 
at  once  break  the  illusion  wliich  gives  substance  and 

1  Pfipe'e  Epistle  to  Addison,  on  his  Aledals,  v.  1-4,  and 
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colouring  to  their  Bhadowy  fomis.  It  is,  indeed,  this 
inconsistency  of  our  perceptions  with  our  ideas  of  sug- 
gestion, which,  in  our  waking  hours,  in  almost  every 
instance,  prevents  that  belief  of  the  reality  of  the 
objects  of  our  imagination,  which  otherwise  we  should 
be  disposed  to  entertain.  Though  no  other  effect, 
therefore,  were  allowed  to  be  produced  by  a  percep- 
tion which  interests  us,  and  which  itself  harmonizes 
■with  the  trains  of  thought  suggested  by  it,  its  nega- 
tive influence  would  still  be  very  powerful.  It  would 
b^  in  a  dight  degree,  like  that  of  sleep,  which  ex- 
cludes, or  nearly  excludes,  all  sensation,  and  allows 
tbe  trains  of  ideas  which  pass  through  the  mind, — 
the  hills,  and  lakes,  perhaps,  and  pastimes  and  friends 
of  our  youth, — to  assume,  for  the  time,  an  impression 
of  actual  reality,  as  if  present  with  us  once  more. 

In  many  of  these  cases,  in  which  the  perception  of 
new,  or  long-lost  objects,  gives  warmth  and  animation 
to  our  trains  of  thought,  there  is  another  circumstance 
which  must  have  considerable  influence.  An  object 
that  is  daily  before  our  eyes  becomes  associated  with 
innumerable  ideas,  which  have  no  peculiar  hannony 
or  agreement  with  each  other;  and  though  it  may 
suggest  these  variously,  at  different  times,  it  is  still 
apt  to  mingle  some  of  them  together,  especially  if  it 
occupy  the  attention  for  any  length  of  time.  A  me- 
morial which  we  have  received  from  a  friend,  for 
example,  must,  in  a  very  short  time,  if  it  remain  in 
our  possession,  be  associated  with  many  events  and 
feelings  that  have  no  relation  to  our  friend.  These, 
as  more  recent,  may  become  of  readier  suggestion,  in 
conformity  with  that  secondary  law  which  I  stated 
to  you ;  and,  at  least,  by  mingling  in  the  suggestion 
many  irrelative  remembrances,  cannot  fail  to  weaken, 
more  and  more,  the  interest  which  the  primary  antl 
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more  tender  image  would  otherwise  atibrd.  But 
object  newly  discovered,  such  &s  any  unexpected  relict 
of  a  long-lost  friend,  presents  the  instant  image  of  him 
to  uur  mind,  and  presents  it  unmixed  with  other  con- 
ceptions, tliat  could  not  have  co-existed  with  it,  witk-j 
out  weakening  its  particular  impression. 

There  is  yet  another  circumstance  which  I  conceive 
must  be  taken  into  account,  in  every  such  case  of  un- 
expected discovery :  this  is  the  influence  of  the  feehng 
of  astonishment  itself.  In  common  circumstances,  for 
which  we  are  prepared,  we  readily,  and  almost  un- 
consciously, exercise  a  self-command,  which  keeps 
down  any  violent  emotion.  But,  when  we  are  struck 
with  new  and  unexpected  circumstances,  this  self- 
command  is  often  completely  suspended  ;  and  we 
yield  to  tlie  first  emotion  that  arises,  however  incon- 
sistent it  may  be  with  the  general  character  of  our 
mind.  The  sudden  appearance  of  a  foe  in  ambttsli 
spreads  terror  to  the  breasts  of  those  who  would  have 
marched  undaunted  in  the  open  field,  in  the  face  of 
any  danger  that  could  have  been  opposed  to  them. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  when,  in  the  instance 
quoted  to  you  yesterday,  the  crew  of  Captain  Kingfi 
ship  melted  into  tears  on  discovering,  in  a  remote  and 
barbarous  country,  a  pewter  spoon  stamped  with  the 
word  "  London,"  it  was  partly  under  the  influence 
the  sudden  astonishment  which  they  must  have  fell 
an  astonishment  which,  if  it  had  arisen  from  circ 
stances  of  a  diiferent  kind,  might  perhaps  have  excited 
a  panic  of  terror,  as  it  then  excited  what,  in  relation  to 
the  rugged  sternness  of  a  ship's  company,  might  almost 
be  considered  as  a  sort  of  panic  of  tender  emotion.    ^^ 

I  have  already  instanced,  as  illustrative  of  the  dqH 
fusion  of  the  felt  reality  of  a  perception  over  the  co- 
existing imagery  of  oar  internal  thought,  the 
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of  the  superstitious,  to  whom  the  wild  moanings  of 
the  wind,  and  the  shadowy  forms  seen  in  the  obscurity 
of  twilight,  realize,  for  the  moment,  the  voices  and 
the  spectral  shapes  which   their   fancy  has  readily 
mingled  with  them.     I  might  show,  in  like  manner, 
various  other  instances,  since  the  whole  JBeld  of  mind 
seems  to  me  to  present  examples  of  this  species  of 
illusive  combination  supposed  by  me,  in  which  the 
felt  reality  of  something  truly  existing,  is  diffused 
over  images  of  unexisting  things.     There  is  scarcely 
one  of  our  moral  affections  which  it  may  not,  aa  I 
conceive,  augment  or  variously  modify,  as,  in  an  after- 
part  of  the  course,  I  shall  have  frequent  opportunities 
of  pointing  out  to  you.     In  the  case  of  jealousy,  for 
example, — ^to  hint  merely  at  present  what  is  after- 
wards to  be  more  fully  developed, — what  undue  im- 
portance does  the  slightest  fact,  that  harmonizes  with 
the  suspicions  previously  entertained,  give  to  those 
very  suspicions  in  the  minds  of  persons,  %vhose  better 
judgment,  if  free  from  the  influence  of  that  gloomy 
passion,  could  not  have  failed  to  discover  the  futility 
of  the  very  circumstances  to  which  they  attach  so 
innch  importance ;   the  felt  truth  of  the  single  fact 
observed  communicating,  as  I  conceive,  for  the  time, 
to  the  whole  co-existing  and  blending  and  harmoniz* 
ing  images  of  suspicion,  that  reality  which  it  alone 
possessed.     Who  is  there,  in  like  manner,  who  must 
not  frequently  have  observed  the  influence  of  a  single 
slight  success,  in  vivifying  to  the  sanguine  their  most 
extravagant  hopes  ?  the  reality  of  this  one  happy  fact 
giving  instantly  a  sort  of  obscure  reality  even  to  those 
extravagant  conceptions  which  arc  all  considered,  to- 
gether with  the  realized  wish,  as  parts  of  one  great 
whole.     Slight  as  these  hints  are,  they  may  serve,  at 
least  for  the  present,  to  give  you  some  notion  of  the 
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extensive  applicability  of  a  principle,  which  is,  in 
tratb,  as  wide  as  the  wide  variety  of  feelings  that 
may  relate  to  an  imaginary  object. 

These  observations  on  the  influence  which  objects 
of  perception  have,  by  their  permanence,  as  well  aa 
by  their  reality,  in  giving  additional  liveliness  to  our 
associate  feelings,  lead  me  to  remark  a  property  of 
the  suggesting  principle,  which,  however  much  ne- 
glected, seems  to  me,  in  the  various  applications  that 
may  be  made  of  it,  of  the  greatest  importance,  since, 
without  it,  it  is  impossible  to  explain  many  of  the 
most  striking  phenomena  of  thought.  We  are  so 
much  accustomed  to  talk  of  the  successions  of  cor 
ideas,  of  the  trains  of  our  ideas,  of  the  current  of  oar 
thought ;  and  to  use  so  many  other  phrases  of  mere 
succession,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  notions  of  co-exis- 
tence, in  speaking  of  the  modifications  of  the  principle 
of  suggestion,  that,  by  the  habitual  use  of  these  terais, 
we  are  led  to  think  of  our  ideas  as  consecutive  only. 
and  to  suppose  that,  because  there  is  truly  a  ce 
series  of  states  of  the  mind  in  regular  progressioi 
the  state  of  mind  at  one  moment  must  be  so  differcBt 
from  the  state  of  mind  of  the  moment  preceding,  tliat 
one  idea  must  always  fade  as  a  new  one  arises.  That 
the  sequence  may  sometimes  be  thus  exclusive  in  the 
very  moment  of  all  that  preceded  the  particular  sug- 
gestion I  do  not  deny,  though  there  are  many  circum- 
stances which  lead  me  to  believe  that,  if  this  ever 
occur,  it  is  at  least  far  from  being  the  general  case. 

Thus,  to  take  an  instance  in  some  degree  similar  to 
those  which  we  have  before  considered, — when,  at  a 
distance  from  home,  and  after  an  interval  of  years, 
we  listen  to  any  simple  song  with  which  the  remem- 
brance of  a  friend  of  our  youth  is  connected,  how 
many  circumstances  not  merely  rise  again,  but  ruah 
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upon  us  together?  The  friend  himself;  the  scene 
where  we  last  sat  and  listened  to  him ;  the  domestic 
circle  that  listened  with  us ;  a  thousand  circumstances 
of  that  particular  period,  which  had  perhaps  escaped 
U3,  are  again  present  to  our  mind :  and  with  all  these 
is  mingled  the  actual  perception  of  the  song  itself. 
As  the  parts  of  the  song  succeed  each  other,  they  call 
up  occasionally  some  new  circumstance  of  the  past ; 
but  we  do  not,  on  that  account,  lose  the  group  which 
were  before  assembled.  The  new  circumstance  is 
only  added  to  them,  and  the  song  still  continues  to 
blend  with  the  whole  the  pleasure  of  its  own  melody, 
or  rather,  mingling  with  them  in  mutual  diflfusion,  at 
once  gives  and  borrows  delight. 

If  this  virtual  co-existence,  in  the  sense  now  ex- 
plained, which,  I  trust,  you  will  always  understand 
as  the  sense  intended  by  me,  be  true  of  the  case  in 
which  perception  mingles  with  suggestion,  it  is  true, 
though  in  a  less  remarkable  degree^  of  our  conceptions 
alone.     Had  the  same  ballad,  as  in  the  former  case, 
not  been  actually  sung,  but  merely  suggested  by  some 
accidental  circumstance,  though  our  emotion  would 
have  been  less  lively,  and  though  fewer  objects  and 
events  connected  with  the  scene  might  have  arisen, 
it  would  still  probably  have  suggested  the  friend,  the 
place,  the  time,  and  many  other  circumstances,  not  in 
separate  and  exclusive  succession,  like  the  moving 
figures  of  a  continued  train,  but  multiplying  and  ming- 
ling as  they  arose.      Of  the  innumerable  objects  of 
external  sense  which  pass  before  our  eyes  in  the  course 
of  a  day,  how  many  are  there  which  excite  only  a 
momentary  sensation,  forgotten  almost  as  soon  as  it  is 
felt  ?  while  on  many  others  we  dwell  with  the  liveliest 
interest.     In  like  manner,  there  are  many  of  our  idea^ 
of  suggestion  which  are  as  indifferent  to  us  as  the 
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thousand  objects  that  flit  before  our  eyes.      They 
exist,  therefore,  but  for  a  moment,  or  little  more  than 
a  moment,  and  serve  only  for  the  suggestion  of  other 
ideas,  some  of  which,  perhaps,  may  be  equally  short- 
lived, while  others,  more  lively  and  interesting,  pause 
longer  in  the  mind ;  and,  though  they  suggest  ide 
connected  with  themselves,  continue  ^vith  them,  aa< 
survive,   perhaps,    tlie   very  conceptions  which  the; 
suggest.     I  look  at  a  volume  on  my  table ;  it  rei 
to  me  the  friend  from  whom  I  received  it, — ^the  re- 
membrance of  him  suggests  to  me  the  conception  of 
his  family,  of  an  evening  which  I  spent  with  them, 
and  of  various  subjects  of  our  conversation.     Yet  the 
conception  of  my  friend  may  continue,  mingled,  in 
deed,  with  various  conceptions,  as  they  rise  succei 
sively,  but  still  co-existing  with  them;  and  is,  pel 
baps,  the  very  part  of  the  complex  group,  that,  aft 
a  long  train  of  thought,  during  which  it  had  been  con- 
stantly present,  suggests  at  last  some  new  conception, 
that  introduces  a  diflFerent  train  of  its  own,  of  which 
the  conception  of  my  friend  no  longer  forms  a  part. 

But  for  this  continuance  and  co-existence,  of  whicli 
I  speak,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  regular  prose* 
cution  of  any  design  would  be  absolutely  impossible»^J 
When  we  sit  down  to  study  a  particular  subject,  we^B 
m.ust  have  a  certain  conception,  though  probably  a 
dim  and  shadowy  one,  of  the  subject  itself.  To  study 
it,  however,  is  not  to  have  that  conception  alone,  but^J 
to  have  successively  various  other  conceptions,  its  re^H 
lations  to  which  we  endeavour  to  trace.  The  con- 
ception of  our  particular  subject,  therefore,  must,  in 
the  very  first  stage  of  our  progress,  suggest  some  other 
conception.  But  this  second  conception,  if  it  alon 
were  present,  having  various  relations  of  its  own,  aa 
weU  as  its  relation  to  the  subject  which  suggested  it, 
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would  probably  excite  a  third  conception,  which  had 
no  reference  to  the  original  subject, — and  this  third, 
a  fourth, — and  thus  a  whole  series,  all  equally  unre- 
lated to  the  subject  which  we  wished  to  study.  It 
would  hence  aeem  impossible  to  think  of  the  same 
subject  even  for  a  single  minute.  Yet  we  know  that 
the  fact  is  yery  different,  and  that  we  often  occupy 
whole  hours  in  this  manner,  without  any  remarkable 
deviation  from  our  original  design.  Inimmerable  con- 
ceptions, indeed,  arise  during  this  time,  but  all  are 
more  or  less  intimately  related  to  the  subject,  by  the 
continued  conception  of  which  they  have  every  ap- 
pearance of  being  suggested  ;  and,  if  it  be  allowed 
that  the  conception  of  a  particular  subject  both  sug- 
gests trains  of  conception,  and  continues  to  exist  to- 
gether with  the  conceptions  which  it  has  suggested, 
everything  for  which  I  contend,  in  the  present  case, 
is  implied  in  the  admission. 

What  would  be  that  selection  of  images  of  which 
poets  speak,  if  their  fancy  suggested  only  a  fleeting 
series  of  consecutive  images  ?  To  select,  implies  not 
the  succession,  but  the  co-existence  of  objects  of 
choice ;  and  there  can  be  no  discrimination  and  pre- 
ference of  parts  of  a  train  of  thought,  if  each  separate 
part  have  wholly  ceased  to  exist,  when  another  has 
arisen.  The  conception  of  beauty  calls  up  some  im- 
mediate image  to  the  poetic  mind,  and  kindred  images 
after  images  arise,  not  fading,  however,  at  each  sug- 
gestion, but  spreading  out  all  their  mingled  loveliness 
to  that  eye  which  is  to  choose  and  reject.  With 
what  exquisite  truth  and  beauty  is  this  process  de- 
scribed by  one  to  whom  the  process  was  familiar,  and 
who  knew  well  to  draw  from  it  its  happiest  results ! 


"  Thus  at  length 
Endow'd  with  ail  that  nature  can  bestow, 
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The  child  of  Fancy  oft  in  silenoe  bends 

O'er  those  niix'd  treaaurea  of  kia  pregnant  breast. 

With  conscious  pride.    From  them  ho  oft  reaolvds 

To  frame  he  knows  not  what  excelling  things, 

And  win  ho  knows  not  what  sublime  reward 

Of  praise  and  wonder.     By  degrees  the  mind 

Feels  her  young  ner\'ea  dilate  : — the  plastic  powers 

Labour  for  action  t — blind  emotions  heave 

Hie  bosom  ; — and  with  loveliest  frenzy  caught^ 

Frotn  earth  to  heaven  he  roLLa  his  daring  eye, 

From  heaven  to  earth.     Anon  ten  thousand  sbapcfi, 

Like  spectres  trooping  to  the  wizard's  caU, 

Flit  swift  before  him.     From  the  womb  of  earth. 

From  ocean's  bed  they  come  : — the  eternal  heavens 

Disclose  their  splendours^  and  the  dark  abyss 

Pours  out  her  births  unknown.     With  fixed  gaze 

He  marks  the  rising  phantoms : — now  compares 

Their  difibrout  forms,  now  blends  them,  now  divides. 

Enlarges  and  extenuates  by  turns, 

Opposes,  ranges  in  fantastic  bands, 

And  infinitely  varies.     Hither  now, 

Now  thither,  fluctuatea  his  inconstant  aim. 

With  endless  choice  perplex'd.     At  length  his  plan 

Begins  to  open.     Lucid  order  dawns  ; 

And  as  from  Chaos  old  the  jarring  seeds 

Of  nature,  at  the  voice  divine  repair'd 

Each  to  its  place,  till  rosy  earth  anveil'd 

Her  fragrant  bosom,  and  the  joyful  sun 

Sprung  up  the  blue  serene;  by  swift  degrees 

Thus  disentangled,  his  entire  design 

Emerges,     Colours  mingle,  features  join, 

And  lines  converge : — the  fainter  parts  retire. 

The  fairer,  eminent  in  light,  advance, 

And  every  image  on  its  neighbour  smiles."  ^ 

There  is,  then,  it  appears,  a  continued  co-exiaten« 
of  some  of  our  associate  feelings  with  the  feelmga 
which  they  suggest.  And  it  is  well  for  us  that  nature 
has  made  this  arrangement.  I  do  not  speak  at  present 
of  its  importance  to  our  intellectual  powers,  as  essen- 
tial to  all  continuity  of  design,  and  to  every  wide 
'  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  Book  III.  v.  373-408. 
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comparison  of  the  relations  of  things, — for  this  I  have 
already  eudeayoured  to  demonstrate  to  you.  I  apeak 
of  the  inlinitc  accession  which  it  affords  to  our  happi- 
ness and  affections.  By  this,  indeed,  we  acquire  the 
power  of  fixing,  in  a  great  degree,  our  too  fugitive 
enjoyments,  and  concentrating  them  in  the  objects 
which  we  love.  When  the  mother  caresses  her  infant, 
^he  delight  which  she  feels  is  not  lost  in  the  moment 
in  which  it  appears  to  fade.  It  still  lives  in  the  in- 
nocent and  smiling  form  that  inspired  it,  and  ia  sug- 
gested again,  when  the  idea  of  that  smile  passes  across 
her  mind.  An  infinity  of  other  pleasures  are,  in  the 
progress  of  life,  associated  in  like  manner ;  and  with 
these  additional  associations,  the  feeling  which  her 
child  excites  becomes  proportionately  more  complex. 
It  is  not  the  same  unvarying  image,  exciting  the  re- 
membrance, first  of  one  pleasure,  and  then  of  another, 
for  in  that  case  the  whole  delight  would  not,  at  any 
one  moment,  be  greater  than  if  the  two  feelings  alone 
co-existed ;  but  a  thousand  past  feelings  are  present 
together,  and,  continuing  with  the  new  images  w^hich 
themselves  awake,  produce  one  mingled  result  of  ten- 
derness, which  it  would  be  impossible  distinctly  to 
analyze.  Why  is  it  that  the  idea  of  our  home,  and 
of  our  country,  has  such  powerful  dominion  over  us  ? 
that  the  native  of  the  most  barren  soil,  when  placed 
amid  fields  of  plenty,  and  beneath  a  sunshine  of  eternal 
spring,  should  stiU  sigh  for  the  rocks,  and  the  wastes, 
^nd  the  storms  which  he  had  left  ? 

"  But  where  to  find  tliat  happiest  sjwt  below, 
Wbo  can  ilirectj  when  all  pretend  to  know  ? 
The  shiultlering  tenant  of  the  frigid  zone 
Boldly  proclairaa  that  happiest  spot  his  own  ; 
Extols  the  treajSEres  of  his  stomay  seas, 
And  his  long  night  of  revelry  and  ease. 
VOL.  II.  Y 
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The  naked  negro,  panting  at  tho  Line, 
Boasts  of  hia  golden  sauds,  and  palray  wine, 
Basks  in  tlio  glare,  or  stenis  tbo  tepid  wave. 
And  thanks  Lis  gods  for  all  the  good  they  gave."  ' 

In  vain  may  we  labour  to  think,  with  Varro,  as  a 
consolation  in  banisliment,  that,  "  wherever  we  go,  we 
must  still  have  the  same  system  of  nature  around  as;" 
or,  with  Marcus  Brutus,  that,  whatever  else  may  be 
torn  from  the  exile,  "  he  is  still  permitted  at  least  to 
carry  with  him  his  own  virtues,"  In  vain  may  wc 
peruse  the  arguments  with  which  Seneca  quaintly 
attempts  to  show  that  there  can  he  no  such  thing  as 
banishment,  since  the  country  of  a  wise  man  is, 
wherever  there  is  good  ;  and  the  existence  of  what  is 
good  for  him,  depends,  not  on  the  accident  of  place, 
hut  on  his  own  will.  "  Exulabis,  Non  patria  milii 
interdicitur,  sed  locus.  In  quamcunque  terram  venio, 
in  meam  venio.  Nulla  terra  exllimn  est.  Altera 
patria  est.  Patria  est,  ubicunque  bene  est ;  illud 
autem,  per  quod  bene  est,  in  homiue,  non  in  loco  est. 
In  ipsius  potestate  est,  quae  sit  illi  fort  una.  Si  sapiens 
est,  peregrinatur ;  si  stultus,  exulat."  AO  this  reminds 
us  of  the  Stoic,  who,  tortured  with  bodily  pain,  anJ 
expressing  the  common  signs  of  agony,  still  maintained, 
at  intervals,  with  systematic  obstinacy,  that  this  was 
no  affliction : — 

"  Paitt  's  not  an  ill,  he  utters — with  a  groan." 

And  if  it  was  truly  during  the  period  of  his  dismal 
residence  in  Corsica,  that  the  philosopher  made  this 
vain  attempt  to  i>rove  the  impossibility  of  banishment. 
it  is  probable,  that,  while  he  was  thus  laborious])' 
endeavouring  to  demonstrate  that  his  country  wsus 
still  with  him  on  the  barren  rocks  to  which  he  was 
'  Goldsmith's  PocniP  ;  Traveller,  v.  63-72. 
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condemned,  his  own  Corduba  or  Rome  was  rising  on 
.Ills  memory  with  painM  tenderness;  and  that  the 
'  very  arguments,  with  which  he  strove  to  comfort  him- 
self, would  be  read  by  hira,  not  with  a  groan,  perhaps, 
but  at  least  with  an  inward  sigh.  His  poetry  was, 
unquestionably,  far  more  true  to  nature  than  his  pliilo- 
sophy, — if  he  was  indeed  the  author  of  those  pathetic 
poems  on  his  exile,  in  some  verses  of  which  he  speaks 
of  the  banished,  as  of  those  on  whom  the  rites  of 
burial,  that  separate  them  from  the  world,  had  been 
already  performed,  and  prays  the  earth  of  Corsica  to 
lie  light  on  the  ashes  of  the  living — 

"  Parco  rclcgatis,  hoc  est  jam  pareo  sepidtia.' 
Vivorum  cineri  sit  tua  terra  Icvia."  * 

In  the  instance  of  Seneca,  indeed,  whose  relegation 
was  not  the  effect  of  crime  on  his  part,  but  of  the 
artifices  of  an  adulterous  empress,  the  remembrances 
attaclied  to  the  land  from  which  he  was  separated, 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  more  powerful,  because 
they  were  not  accompanied  with  feelings  of  remorse 
and  shame,  that  might  have  rendered  the  very  thought 
of  return  painful  to  the  criminal.  But,  in  the  bosom 
of  the  criminal  himself,  there  is  still  some  lingering 
affection,  which  these  dreadful  feelings  are  not  able 
wholly  to  subdue  ;  and  he  returns,  at  the  risk  of  life 
itself,  to  the  very  land  which  had  thrown  him  from 
her  bosom,  and  marked  him  with  infamy.  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  human  being,  however  torpid  in  vice,  and 
lost  to  social  regard,  who  can  return,  after  a  long 
absence,  to  the  spot  of  his  birth,  and  look  on  it  with 
indifference,  and  to  whom  the  name  of  his  country 
presents  no  other  image  than  that  of  the  place  in  which 
lie  dwells. 

•  Al.  solutia.  *  Seneca?  Epig.  :ul  Oorsicam,  v.  7,  ^- 
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What,  then,  is  this  irresistible  power  which  tk 
mere  sound  of  home  can  exercise  over  our  mind  ?  It 
surely  does  not  arise  from  the  suggestion  of  a  nmnber 
of  conceptions,  or  other  feelings,  in  separate  succession; 
for  no  single  part  of  this  succession  could  of  itself  l)e 
sufficiently  powerful.  It  is  because  home  does  nol 
suggest  merely  a  multitude  of  feelings,  but  has  itadf 
become  the  name  of  an  actual  multitude  ;  and  thougli, 
in  proportion  as  we  dwell  on  it  longer,  it  suggests 
more  and  more  additional  images,  still  these  are  only 
added  to  the  group  which  formerly  existed,  and  in- 
crease the  general  effect ;  which  could  not  be  the  case, 
if  the  suggestion  of  a  single  new  idea  extinguished 
those  which  had  preceded  it.  It  is  probable  e\ 
that  there  is  no  one  interesting  object,  which  has  be 
of  frequent  occurrence,  that  is  precisely  the  same  as 
it  arises  to  our  mind  at  different  times,  hut  that  it  i« 
always  more  or  less  complex,  being  combined  with 
conceptions  or  other  feelings  that  co-existed  with  it 
wlten  present  to  the  mind  on  former  occasions.  The 
very  circumstance  of  its  being  interesting,  and  there* 
fore  lively,  will  render  it  less  fugitive  whenever  h 
occurs  in  a  train  of  thought,  and  will  thus  give  it  «o 
opportunity  of  combining  itself  with  more  ideas  of  the 
train,  which,  though  accidentally  mingled  with  it  at 
the  time,  may  still,  from  the  laws  of  suggestion,  form 
with  it,  afterwards,  one  complex  and  inseparable 
whole. 

What  extensive  applications  may  be  made  of  this 
doctrine  of  the  continuance  of  the  suggesting  feeliii|B^ 
in  co-existence  with  the  feelings  which  it  suggest^ 
will  be  seen,  when  we  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
various  intellectual  phenomena,  and  still  more,  of  our 
emotions  in  general,  particularly  of  those  which  regard 
our  taste  and  our  moral  affections.     It  is  this  conden- 
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sation  of  thoughts  and  feelings,  indeed,  on  which,  in 
a  great  measure,  depends  that  intellectual  and  moral 
progress,  of  which  it  is  the  nohlest  excellence  of  our 
being,  even  in  this  life,  to  he  susceptible,  and  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  pledge  of  that  far  nobler  pro- 
gression which  is  to  be  our  splendid  destiny  in  the 
unceasing  ages  that  await  us,  when  the  richest  acqui- 
sitions of  the  sublimeet  genius,  to  which  we  have  looked 
almost  with  the  homage  of  adoration,  on  this  mortal 
scene,  may  seem  to  us  like  the  very  rudiments  of  in- 
fant thought.  Even  then,  however,  the  truths  which 
we  have  been  capable  of  attaining  here,  may  still,  by 
that  condensation  and  diffusion  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
fonn  an  element  of  the  transcendent  knowledge  which 
is  to  comprehend  all  the  relations  of  all  the  worlds  in 
infinity,  as  we  are  now  capable  of  tracing  the  relations 
of  the  few  planets  that  circle  our  sun;  and,  by  a  similar 
diffusion,  those  generous  affections,  which  it  has  been 
oiir  delight  to  cultivate  in  our  social  communion  on 
earth,  may  not  only  prepare  us  for  a  purer  and  more 
glorious  communion,  but  be  themselves  constituent 
elements  of  that  ever-increasing  happiness,  wnich,  still 
prolonging,  and  still  augmenting  the  joys  of  virtue,  is 
to  reward,  through  immortality,  the  sufferings,  and  the 
Is,  and  the  struggles  of  its  brief  mortal  career. 


LECTURE  XL. 


I90n»  for  pr^fert'lnff  ifie  term  SuggeMiion^  to  the  phrase 
Association  of  Ideas. 

The  latter  part  of  my  Lecture  of  yesterday.  Gentle- 
men, was  employed  in  illustrating  a  distinction  Vk^hich 
seems  to  me  of  great  consequence  in  its  npjdications 
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to  the  whole  theory  of  the  intellectual  phenomena, — 
the  distinction  of  the  trains  of  our  thought  from  other 
trains  of  which  we  are  accustomed  to  speak, — in  this 
most  important  circumstance,  that,  in  our  mental  se- 
quences, the  one  feeling  which  precedes  and  induces 
another  feeling,  does  not,  necessarily,  on  that  account, 
give  place  to  it;  but  may  continue  in  that  virtual  scDse 
of  combination,  as  applied  to  the  phenomena  of  the 
mind,  of  which  I  have  often  spoken,  to  co-exist  witli 
the  new  feeling  which  it  excites,  outlasting  it,  perhaps, 
and  many  other  feelings  to  which,  during  its  pema- 
nence,  it  may  have  given  rise.  I  pointed  out  to  yon 
how  important  this  circumstance  in  our  mental  con- 
stitution is  to  us,  in  various  ways :  to  our  intellectual 
acquirements, — since,  without  it,  there  could  be  no 
continued  meditation,  but  only  a  hurrying  confusion 
of  image  after  image,  in  wilder  irregularity  than  in 
the  wildest  of  our  dreams ;  and  to  our  virtue  and  hap- 
piness,— since,  by  allowing  the  co-existence  and  con- 
densation of  various  feelings  in  one  complex  emotion,  it 
furnishes  the  chief  source  of  the  delight  of  those  moral 
affections  which  it  is  at  once  our  happiness  to  feel, 
and  our  virtue  to  obey. 

After  these  remarks  on  a  distinction  which  it 
appears  to  me  of  essential  importance  to  make,  1 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  a  question  of  still 
more  importance  in  the  theory  of  our  trains  of 
thought,  at  least  in  the  light  in  which  these  have 
been  commonly  regarded  by  philosophers.  Its  im- 
portance in  this  respect,  is,  however,  I  must  confess, 
its  principle  attraction ;  and  it  will  require  from  you 
a  little  more  attention  and  patience  than  the  greater 
number  of  the  discussions  which  have  recently  en- 
gaged us. 

Before  entering  on  this  particular  part  of  my  Course. 
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wliicli  treats  of  the  phenomena  commonly  classed  to- 
gether under  the  general  term  aftmciation  of  idcasy  I 
remarked  the  error  of  this  seeming  liautation  to  our 
ideas,  of  a  tendency  which  is  common  to  them  with 
ttll  our  other  feelings ;  and  at  the  same  time  mentioned, 
t  there  were  other  reasons,  afterwards  to  be  stated, 
"which  led  me  to  prefer  to  this  phrase  a  term  more 
strictly  indicative  of  the  simple  fact  of  the  rise  of  cer- 
tain states  or  affections  of  tlie  mind,  after  certain  other 
states  or  affections  of  mind ;    unwilling  as  I  was  to 
alter,  without  some  urgent  motives,  a  phrase  which  the 
universal  language  of  philosophers,  and  even  the  j»opii- 
lar  language  on  this  most  popular  part  of  iutcllectuiii 
philosophy,  might  be  considered  almost  as  having  fully 
and  finally  established.     The  terra  which  I  preferred, 
most  strictly  expressive  of  the  simple  fact  of  tho 
re  antecedence  of  one  feeling,  and  sequence  of  an- 
other feeling,  was  sm/qedion ;  and  instead,  therefore, 
of  inquiring  into  the  laws  of  association,  I  inquired 
into  the  general  circumstance  on  which  suggestion 
clepends.     In  the  course  of  our  discussions,  indeed,  1 
Imve  continued  sometimes  to  avail  myself,  as  you  must 
Ijave  remarked,  of  the  roore  familiar  phrase  sissociation. 
Jint  1  have  done  this  only  in  ca'^es  in  which  the  use 
of  it  appeared  without  danger,  or  at  least  when  any 
misconception  that  might  arise  from  it,  was  sufficiently 
obviated,  by  the  use  of  the  corresponding  term  auijffcs' 
iion,  as  explaining  and  restricting  its  meaning.     Tho 
examination  of  the  question  on  which  wc  are  about 
to  enter  will  show  the  reason  which  chiefly  led  nic  to 
the  preference  of  the  one  of  these  terms  to  the  other  *, 
and  thougli,  as  I  have  already  8aid,  the  diHCUftshni  la 
not  of  a  kind  that  admits  of  pleasing  illustrutiou,  1 
trust  that  you  are  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  ymr- 
amount  importance  in  science   of  the  visefnl   W  t\\c 
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agreeable,  or  ratber,  that  the  useful  is  itself  agreeabli 
to  you,  by  the  mere  circnmstanoe  of  its  utility. 

That,  when  two  objects  have  beeu  perceived  by  ng 
in  immediate  succession,  the  presence  of  the  one  will 
often  suggest  the  other, — though  this  second  object, 
or  a  similar  external  cause,  be  not  present, — is  that 
great  fact  of  association  or  suggestion,  which  we  must 
admit,  whatever  opinion  we  may  form  with  respect  to 
its  nature,  or  whatever  name  we  may  give  to  it.  Bat 
when  the  former  of  these  two  objects  first  sug 
the  conception  of  tlie  latter,  in  the  absence  of 
latter,  and  at  a  considerable  interval  of  time  after  the 
first  co-existence  of  the  two  perceptions,  or  their  first 
proximity  to  each  other,  we  may  inquire  whether  the 
suggestion  be  the  consequence  of  a  law  or  general 
tendency  of  the  mind,  first  operating  at  that  moment 
of  the  suggestion  itself ;- — or  the  consequence  of 
another  earlier  law  of  mind,  distinct  from  that  of 
the  mere  perception  itself,  but  operating  at  the  time 
when  both  objects  were  originally  perceived  together, 
whether  during  the  original  perception  of  the  two 
objects,  at  the  period  long  preceding  the  first  su^es- 
tion  of  one  by  the  other,  there  was,  beside  the  &im]d^ri 
perception  of  each,  some  other  intellectual  process  4V 
operation,  by  which  a  union  might  be  supposed  to  be 
formed  of  the  two  conceptions  in  all  their  future  re- 
currences,— ^or,  simply,  whether  such  be  not  the  natural 
constitution  of  the  mind,  that  one  affection  of  it  suC' 
ceeds  another  affection  of  it,  and  that  the  succession* 
occur  in  a  certain  order ;  in  short,  whether  the  laws 
that  regulate  the  recurrence  be  laws  of  association,  iii 
the  strictest  sense  of  that  word,  as  expressive  of  some 
former  connecting  process,  or  merely  laws  of  sugges- 
tion, as  expressive  of  the  simple  tendency  of  the  mijxl. 
in  the  very  n:(  mcut  in  ^vhich  it  is  alfectcd  in  a  certain 


manner,  to  exist  immediately  afterwards  in  a  certain 
different  state. 

At  first  Bigiit,  the  question  which  this  distinction 
implies  may  seem  to  be  a  question  only  as  to  the  use 
of  a  term,  and  to  involve  little  actual  difference  ;  or, 
if  the  actual  difference  which  it  involves  be  admitted, 
it  may  seem  a  question  which  it  is  not  in  our  power 
to  solve ;  since,  on  either  supposition,  whether  the 
suggestions  arise  from  some  earlier  process  of  mysteri- 
ous association,  at  the  time  of  the  first  co-existence 
or  proximity  of  the  perceptions,  or  from  some  equally 
mysterious  limitation  of  the  subsequent  spontaneous 
suggestions  to  a  certain  series,  the  suggestions  them- 
selves must  be  the  same,  and  must  foUow  in  the  same 
order. 

It  will  appear,  however,  on  a  more  attentive  con- 
sideration, that  the  distinction,  far  from  being  verbal 
merely,  is,  in  truth,  a  most  important  one,  and  has  had 
a  powerful,  and,  as  I  conceive,  a  most  injurious  influ- 
ence on  all  the  arrangements  wliich  have  been  made 
of  them  by  philosophers,^ — and  that  the  discovery  of 
the  period  of  the  primary  influence  of  the  laws  that 
regulate  suggestion  is  not  beyond  the  reach  of  obser- 
vatiouj^ — on  that  view  of  the  phenomena  which  sup-- 
poses  them  to  result  from  tendencies  to  suggestion  of 
various  kinds,  such  as  the  resemblances,  contrasts,  and 
contiguities,  of  which  writers  on  this  branch  of  intel- 
lectual physiology  are  accustomed  to  speak. 

It  is,  indeed,  chiefiy  with  a  view  to  this  belief,  that 
I  think  it  necessary  to  enter  into  the  discussion,  since 
the  assertors  of  a  connecting  process  of  association,  as 
that  on  which  suggestion  in  every  case  depends,  have 
been  also  strenuous  assertors  of  various  forms  of  as- 
sociation itself;  and  have,  in  consequence  of  the  per- 
]dexities  in  which  this  double  belief  has  involved  thcni. 
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been  led  into  those  cumbrous  arrangements  of  the  in- 
tellectual phenomena,  from  the  error  of  which  I  am 
desirous  of  freeing  you. 

I  have  already,  in  treating  of  the  primary  laws  of 
suggestion,  stated  to  you  my  belief,  that>  by  a  more 
refined  analysis  than  writers  on  this  subject  have  been 
accustomed  to  make,  the  varieties  of  suggestion  might 
all  be  found  to  be  reducible  to  one  general  tendency 
of  succession,  according  to  the  mere  order  of  former 
proximity  or  co-existence  j  and  I  cannot  but  tkiiik 
that  this  reduction  has  appeared  more  difficult  than  it 
truly  is,  in  consequence  of  the  unfortunate  phra«i 
association  of  ideas, — which,  seeming  to  confine  tlie 
tendency  of  suggestion  to  our  ideas  alone,  made  it 
impossible,  in  many  cases,  to  discover  the  necessary 
proximity — when  the  proximity  had  never  really  ex- 
isted with  respect  to  the  ideas  in  the  train,  but  waa 
to  be  found  only  in  some  emotion,  or  internal  senti- 
ment or  judgment,  that  was  common  to  the  two. 

In  treating  of  the  suggestions  of  resemblance,  ac- 
cordingly, I  ventured  to  give  you  an  example  of  this 
very  nice  analysis,  in  which  similar  objects  were  sup- 
posed  to  be  suggested  by  similar  objects,  in  conse- 
quence merely  of  some  part  which  was  the  same  in 
both,  and  which  excited,  by  the  induence  of  former 
proximity,  the  other  parts,  which  co-existed  with  it, 
as  one  gi'cat  whole. 

In  cases  of  the  more  shadowy  resemblance  of  ana- 
logy, in  like  manner, — as  inthose  comparisons  of  objects 
with  objects  which  constitute  the  similes  and  meta- 
phors of  poetry, — though  there  may  never  have  beea 
in  the  mind  any  proximity  of  the  very  images  com- 
pared, there  may  have  been  a  proximity  of  each  to  att 
emotion  of  some  sort,  which,  as  common  to  both,  might 
I'euder  each  capable  indirectly  of  suggesting  the  oth( 


When,  for  cxamjiie,  the  whiteness  of  untrodden  snow 
brings  to  our  mind  the  innocence  of  an  unpolluted 
heart,  or  a  fine  momiug  of  spring  the  cheerful  fresh- 
ness of  youth,  they  may  do  this  only  by  the  influence 
of  a  common  emotion  excited  by  them.  The  tendency 
to  suggestions  of  analogy,  which,  in  distinction  from 
the  tendency  to  suggestion  of  the  grosser  contiguities 
of  objects  themselves,  or  their  direct  images,  I  stated 
to  be  the  great  characteristic  or  constituent  of  inven- 
tive genius,  may  thus  be  only  another  form,  or,  at  least, 
a  very  natural  result,  of  that  susceptibility  of  vivid 
emotion,  which,  even  by  those  who  have  not  formed 
the  same  theory  of  genius,  is  usually  conceived  to  bo 
characteristic  of  the  poetic  temperament.  The  live- 
lier the  emotion  may  be,  the  longer  must  it  continue 
to  co-exist  with  objects,  and  the  quicker  and  surer, 
therefore,  must  it  be  to  recall  such  objects  as  have  at 
any  time  co-existed  with  it.  There  may,  therefore, 
when  there  is  no  proximate  association  of  ideas,  be  a 
proximity  as  real  in  the  mixed  suggestion  of  ideas  and 
emotions. 

In  contrast,  I  might  perhaps  say,  in  like  manner, 
that  suggestion  takes  place,  not  indeed  by  the  union 
of  causation  with  resemblance,  as  Mr  Hume  strangely 
supposed,  but  by  resemblance  alone,  and  therefore, 
according  to  the  view  now  given,  by  proximity, — a 
resemblance,  however,  not  in  the  contrasted  object 
itself,  but  in  some  emotion,  or  other  secondary  feeling, 
to  which  that  contrasted  object  gives  lise.  All  objects 
that  are  strikingly  contrasted  must  agree,  at  least,  in 
this  one  respect,  that  they  are  very  strange  of  their 
kind.  When  we  see  any  one,  for  example,  with  a 
single  feature  of  his  face  of  very  unusual  dimensions, 
as  a  very  large  nose,  the  feeling  that  rises  in  our  mind 
almost  immediately  after  gazing  on  it,  is  the  reflection 
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how  very  singular  a  nose  this  is.  This  reflection  is 
itself  a  certain  state  of  the  mind,  which,  if  produced 
in.  any  way,  may  afterwards  excite,  as  in  the  ordinan 
cases  of  suggestion,  the  accompanying  conception  of 
the  object  which  first  produced  it.  When  we  happen 
afterwards  to  see  an  individual  with  a  nose  as  remark- 
ably short,  the  very  same  reflection  will  as  instantly 
arise  ;  and  this  sameness  of  the  jtroximate  feeling  may 
bo  sufficient,  by  mere  proximity,  to  induce,  on  the  per- 
ception of  one  of  the  objects,  the  conception  of  the  1 
contrasted  object, — that  is  contested  in  form,  indeed, 
but  still  similar  in  the  sentiment  which  it  excites.  In 
the  case  of  every  other  relation,  too,  it  may  be  said, 
in  like  manner,  that  the  relative  suggests  its  correlative; 
because,  whatever  be  the  circumstance  of  agreement 
in  which  the  relation  consists,  this  circumstance  is 
common  to  both,  and  may  form  a  connecting  link  of 
mere  proximity,  as  in  any  other  case  of  resemblance, 
when  the  common  circumstance  is  suggested  by  either 
of  the  two. 

That  some  such  fine  and  minute  proximity  as  this, 
may  be  detected  in  every  case  of  suggestion,  seems  to 
me  in  the  highest  degree  probable  at  least.  But  still, 
as  the  process  by  which  I  evolve  it  is  a  very  subtile 
one,  and  there  is,  therefore,  from  its  subtility,  a  greater 
possibility  of  its  being  fallacious  j^ — as  the  suggestions 
of  contrast  and  analogy  seem,  in  the  retrospects  of 
our  consciousness,  equally  immediate  as  those  o^j 
proximity,  itself, — and  as,  whether  the  feelings  hav^f 
been  at  any  time  truly  proximate  or  not,  the  great 
mystery  of  the  suggestion  itself  remains  the  same, — 1 
thought  it  safer,  in  our  illustration  of  them,  to  con- 
sider them  as  distinct  tribes. 

In  ray  own  view  of  suggestion,  however,  in  whicll 
I  regard  all  our  associate  feelings  as  admitting  of- 
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possible  reduction  to  a  Hue  species  of  proximity,  I  do 
not  consider  any  mflueiice  distinct  from  that  of  the 
mere  existence  of  the  original  feelings  themselves,  in 
their  state  of  proximity,  to  be  indicated  by  our  con- 
sciousness, or  at  all  necessary  to  the  subsequent  sug- 
gestions ;  but,  as  the  assertora  of  this  necessity,  with 
whom  I  contend,  are  all  assertora  of  distinct  species 
of  suggestions,  my  argument  with  them  will  proceed 
on  their  own  principles,  and  take  for  gi-anted,  that 
there  are  suggestions  of  resemblance,  contrast,  &c., 
which  are  not  specifically  the  same  as  those  of  mere 
proximity-  You  will  remember,  then,  that  my  argu- 
ment is  a  relative  argument,  and  view  it  always  in  the 
relation  which  it  is  meant  to  bear  to  the  opinions  of 
others  rather  than  my  own. 

Proceeding,  accordingly,  on  the  general  belief  of 
distinct  tribes  of  suggestions,  in  our  inquiry  into  the 
evidence  which  the  phenomena  afford  of  a  previous 
influence  of  association,  let  us  take  for  an  example, 
then,  a  case  of  contrast,  in  which  the  perception  or 
conception  of  one  object  suggests  immediately  the 
conception  of  some  other  object,  of  which  the  qualities 
are  so  dissimilar,  as  to  be  absolutely  opposite  to 
those  qualities  which  we  are  perceiving  or  conceiving 
at  the  moment. 

The  first  sight  of  a  person  of  stature  remarkably 
beyond  the  common  size,  is  sufficient,  in  many  cases, 
to  bring  instantly  before  us,  in  conception,  the  form 
of  some  one,  with  whom  we  may  happen  to  be 
acquainted,  of  stature  as  remarkably  low.  In  conse- 
quence of  what  law  of  mind  does  this  suggestion  take 
place  ? 

If  we  say  merely  that  such  is  the  nature  of  the 
mind  that  it  is  not  affected  by  external  objects  alone, 
but  that  the  state  or  affection  of  mind  which  we  call 
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a  conception  or  idea  of  an  object,  in  whatever  mancer 
excited,  may  give  immediate  rise  to  other  ideas,  of 
which  no  external  cause  at  the  moment  exists  before 
us ;  that  one  idea,  however,  does  not  suggest  indiffer- 
ently any  other  idea,  but  only  such  as  have  some 
peculiar  relation  to  itself;  that  there  is  a  considerable 
variety  of  such  relations,  resemblancej  contiguity,  and 
others ;  and  that  of  this  variety  of  relations,  according 
to  which  ideas  may  spontaneously  suggest  each  other, 
contrast  is  one ; — we  deliver  an  accurate  statement  of 
the  facts,  and  of  the  whole  facts ;  and  whatever  goes 
beyond  this,  to  some  earlier  mysterious  process  of 
union, — even  though  it  could,  by  a  skilful  effort  of  in- 
genuity, be  reconciled  with  the  phenomena, — must 
still  be  a  supposition  only ;  for,  if  we  trust  the  evi- 
dence of  our  consciousness,  which  affords  the  only 
evidence,  we  have  no  knowledge  of  any  intermediate 
process  that  can  have  the  name  of  association,  but 
simply  of  the  original  perceptions,  and  the  subsef|ncDt 
suggestion.     Of  this  the  slightest  retrospect  will  con- 
vince any  one.     It  is  to  our  consciousness,  then,  at 
the  time  of  the  perception  and  the  time  of  the  sugges- 
tion that  we  must  look.     Now,  all  of  which  we  are 
conscious  at  the  time  of  perception  might  be  precisely 
the  same,  though  there  were  no  memory  whatever 
after  perception  ceases,  or  though,  in  remembraneflM 
there  were  no  such  order  of  suggestions  afterwards, 
as  is  supposed  to  justify  the  supposition  of  some  pre- 
existing association,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  utmost 
irregularity  and  confusion.     Our  consciousness  during 
perception  is  thus  far  from  indicating  any  process  0^ 
association ;  and  all  of  which  Tve  are  conscious  at  th^^ 
time  of  the  suggestion  itself,  is  the  mere  succession  of 
one  feeling  to  another,  not  certainly  of  any  prior  pro- 
cess on  which  this  suggestion  has  depended.      Tbc 


taws  of  suggestion,  then,  as  mniimiil  te  wlai  baj  be 
called  association, — or,  in  oHier  wofds»  Ike  cimun- 
stances  which  seem  to  re^gnlate  the  ipontaneoos  «•&• 
cessions  of  oar  ideas,  wiUiotxt  refiBRMS  to  anj  fonner 
intellectual  process,  except  the  simple  piimHY  percep- 
tions from  which  all  oar  corresponding  conceptioBS 
are  derived, — form  a  legitimate  theory,  being  a  per- 
fect generalization  of  the  known  lacte,  withoat  a 
single  circumstance  assumed.  To  these  lawa,  which 
require  no  prior  union  of  that  which  soggeats  with 
that  which  is  suggested,  the  particular  case  which  we 
are  considering  is  easily  referable,  being  one  of  the 
very  cases  comprehended  in  the  generalization.  The 
eight  of  a  gigantic  stranger  brings  before  us  the  image 
of  our  diminutive  friend  ;  because  such  is  the  nature 
of  the  mind,  that, — in  whatever  manner  the  primary 
ideas  may  have  been  induced,  and  though  there  may 
never  have  been  any  co-existence  or  immediate  suc- 
cession of  them  before, — opposites,  by  the  very  cir- 
cumstance of  their  opposition,  suggest  opposites.  It 
is  as  much  a  law  of  mind  that  one  perception  or  con- 
ception shall  introduce,  as  it  were  spontaneously,  the 
conception  of  some  similar  object, — or  of  one  so 
dissimilar  as  to  be  contrasted  with  it, — or  of  one 
which  formerly  succeeded  it, — or  of  one  in  some 
other  way  related  to  it, — and  that  it  shall  introduce 
such  relative  conceptions  alone;  as  it  is  a  law  of  mind 
that  the  influence  of  light  on  the  retina,  and  thus  in- 
directly on  the  sensorium,  shall  be  followed  by  the 
sensation  of  vision  and  not  of  sound ;  and,  however 
mysterious  and  inexplicable  the  one  process  may  be, 
it  is  not  more  inexplicable  than  the  other.  It  is  as 
little  necessary  to  the  suggestion  that  there  shouhl  be 
any  prior  union  or  association  of  ideas,  as,  to  vision, 
that  there  should  be  any  mysterious  connexion  of  the 
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organ  with  light,  at  some  period  prior  to  that  in 
which  light  itself  first  acted  on  the  organ,  and  tbe 
risual  sensation  was  its  conseqaence.  As  soon  as  tbe 
presence  of  the  rajs  of  light  at  the  retina  has 
produced  a  certain  affection  of  the  sensorium,  in  that 
rery  moment  the  mind  begins  to  exist  in  tbe  state 
which  constitutes  the  sensation  of  colour;  as  soon 
as  a  certain  perception  or  conception  has  arisen,  the 
mind  begins  to  exist  in  the  state  which  constitutes 
what  is  said  to  be  some  associate  conception.  Any 
prior  connexion  or  association  is  as  little  necessary  in 
the  one  of  these  cases  as  in  the  othen  All  that  'n 
prior,  is  not  any  process  connecting  light  with  tbe 
organ,  or  the  conception  of  a  giant  with  the  concep- 
tion of  a  dwarf,  but  only  certain  original  suscepti- 
bilities of  the  mind  by  which  it  is  formed,  to  have  in 
the  one  case  some  one  of  the  sensations  of  vision  when 
light  is  at  the  retina, — in  the  other  case  to  have,  in 
certain  circumstances,  the  conception  of  a  dwarf  as 
immediately  consecutive  to  that  of  a  giant. 

In  tracing,  accordingly,  each  separate  suggestion  in 
the  trains  of  our  thought  to  the  nature  of  the  mind, 
its  original  energies  or  susceptibilities,  as  operating  at 
the  time  of  the  suggestion,  and  to  the  laws  which 
then  regulate  its  affections,  we  find  a  place  for  the 
instance  of  contrast  which  we  are  considering,  and 
see  how,  when  one  external  object  alone  is  present,  a 
giant  may  suggest  a  dwarf,  or  a  dwarf  a  giant.  The 
laws  of  mind,  like  the  laws  of  matter,  are  only  the 
brief  expression  of  certain  general  circumstances,  in 
which  many  phenomena  agree ;  and  the  laws  of  sug- 
gestion,— if  we  do  not  look  back  to  any  association  or 
connexion  previous  to  the  suggestion  itself, — do  fairly 
comprehend  the  particular  case  considered  by  us. 
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Let  us  next  consider  whether  this  sufjofestion  can 
be  accounted  for  on  the  other  supposition,  which 
ascribes  our  trains  of  ideas  to  associations  previous 
to  the  suggestion  itself, — to  laws  of  association,  iit 
short,  in  the  sense  in  which  that  phrase  is  distinguish- 
able from  laws  of  suggestion. 

To  treat  the  question  with  all  due  candour,  I  shall 
make  no  objection  to  the  terra  assocmiioji,  as  if  it  im- 
plied too  gross  an  analogy  to  corporeal  things ;  for, 
unfortunately,  it  has  this  fault  only  in  common  with 
almost  every  current  phrase  in  the  Philosophy  of 
Mind.  If  we  are  obliged  to  speak  of  mental  analysis, 
of  complex  affections,  of  groups  of  images,  and  trains 
of  thought,  we  may  well  be  allowed  to  speak  of  the 
images  of  these  trains  as  associated,  if  no  objection 
but  that  of  its  seeming  materialism  can  be  urged 
against  the  phrase.  Nor  could  any  objection  be  fairly 
made  to  the  association  of  ideas,  as  implying  a  sort  of 
connexion  which  it  is  impossible  to  explain,  if  there 
truly  were  any  consciousness  of  more  than  the  original 
perceptions  at  the  time  when  the  a8SOcia.tion  is  sup- 
posed ;  but,  when  there  is  no  consciousness  of  any- 
thing more,  it  may  be  allowed  us,  at  least,  to  require 
some  proof  of  the  connecting  process  that  is  supposed, 
more  than  the  mere  fact  of  a  subsequent  suggestion 
that  may  be  explained  without  it. 

Even  though  we  were  not  to  require  any  proof  of 
this  kind,  however — making  all  the  admissions  which 
in  candour  we  are  bound  to  make,  and  more  than 
candour  requires  of  us — to  the  hypothesis  which 
ventures,  in  the  case  of  suggestion,  to  go  beyond  tiie 
tendency  of  the  mind  at  the  moment  of  the  suggestion 
itself,  and  to  ascribe  it  to  some  prior  mental  state  or 
process,  of  which  we  are  unconscious,  but  which  the 
hypothesis  supposes  to  be  necessary  for  the  subsequent 
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',/  \<  V,  /.v:iivi  ti*^  !<:ii»!»r^o:?i  :f  li-e  dwaxf.  It, 
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f.o  mty,  that  that  which  is  first  in  a  series  of  changes, 
nwim  Um  i'.xiHto.tuui  to  that  which  is  second,  and  is  pro- 
iIimmmI  \ty  that  which  itself  produces. 

'IMiM  pariicuhir  (;asc  of  suggestion  which  we  hare 
MiippnNtMl,  ihiMi.  if  contrast  be  truly  a  simple  principle 
III'  HnaH*''<thMi.  HiMMus  al>soluteIy  decisive  of  the  ques- 
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tion,  because  it  excludes  every  association  of  the  two 
ideas  prior  to  the  suggestion  itself.  In  suggestions  of 
objects  formerly  contiguous,  it  might  have  been  sup- 
posed by  those  who,  in  explaining  the  phenomena  of 
our  consciousness  J  trust  more  to  a  gratuitous  hypo- 
thesis than  to  the  evidence  of  consciousness  itself, 
that  as  the  perceptions  originally  co-existed,  or  were 
immediately  successive,  some  mysterious  connexion 
of  those  states  of  mind  might  be  formed  at  the  time 
of  this  co-existence,  or  immediate  proximity,  that 
might  deserve  to  be  expressed  by  the  particular  name 
of  association,  in  consequence  of  which  connexion, 
the  one  state  afterwards  was  to  induce  the  other. 
But  when  there  has  been  no  such  co-existence  or 
succession,  as  in  the  case  of  the  first  suggestions  of 
contrast,  what  association  can  there  have  been  on 
which  the  suggestions  may  be  supposed  to  have  de- 
pended ?  The  association,  in  such  .a  case,  is  mani- 
festly nothing  more  than  the  momentary  influence  of 
the  tendency  of  the  suggestion  itself ;  and  to  say  that 
the  suggestion  depends  on  association,  is  the  same 
thing  as  it  would  be  to  say,  that  suggestion  depends 
upon  suggestion.  It  depends,  indeed,  on  the  relation 
of  the  suggesting  object  to  the  object  suggested, — as 
similar,  opposite,  contiguous  in  time  or  place,  or  in 
some  other  way  related,-— the  tendency  to  suggest 
relative  feelings  after  relative  feelings  being  one  of 
the  original  susceptibilities  of  the  mind,  essential  to 
its  very  nature, — but  it  depends  on  nothing  more ; 
and  an  object,  therefore,  the  very  moment  of  our  first 
perception  of  it,  may  suggest  some  object  that  is 
related  to  it,  in  one  or  other  of  these  ways,  as  readily 
as  after  we  have  perceived  it  a  thousand  times ; 
though  it  surely  would  be  a  very  strange  use  of  a  very 
common  term  to  speak  of  any  previous  association  in 
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thia  caae,  and  to  say  that  objects  were  associated 
before  they  had  existence,  as  they  must  have  been,  if 
this  first  suggestion  had  depended  on  any  prior  union 
or  process  of  any  kind. 

I  need  not  repeat,  that  my  argument,  in  this  dis- 
cussion, proceeds  on  that  universal  opinion  of  philo- 
sophers, in  which  our  suggestions  are  considered  as  of 
various  classes,  and  not  on  that  more  subtile  analysis, 
by  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  that  there 
may  possibly  be  only  a  finer  species  of  proximity  in 
all;  though,  in  this  case,  too,  it  is  equally  evident 
that  the  process  of  association,  if  it  were  gratuitoasly 
supposed  as  something  different  from  the  original 
feelings  themselves,  would  be  at  once  equally  hypo- 
thetical and  equally  inefficacious  for  explaining  the 
subsequent  suggestions.  That  an  object  seen  for  the 
first  time  does  suggest  many  relative  conceptions,  no 
one  surely  will  deny ;  and  this  single  consideration,  I 
cannot  but  think, — if  the  distinction  universally  made, 
of  various  principles  of  suggestion,  be  admitted, — 
should,  of  itself,  have  led  to  juster  notions  of  our 
trains  of  thought.  It  appears  to  me,  indeed,  as  I 
have  said  on  that  view  of  our  suggestions,  to  be 
absolutely  decisive  of  the  question  ;  since,  whateve^j 
might  be  supposed  in  other  cases,  in  this  case,  ^I^M 
least,  there  cannot  have  been  any  previous  connexion 
of  that  which  suggests  with  that  which  is  suggested. 
It  proves  that  the  tendency  of  the  mind,  in  sugges- 
tion, is  not  to  exist  successively  in  states  which  have 
been  previously  associated,  but  simply  to  exist  in 
successive  states,  which  have  to  each  other  certain 
relations,  permanent  or  accidental,^ — those  relatioDS 
which,  in  former  Lectures,  were  considered  by  us  as 
reducible  to  certain  primary  laws  of  suggestion. 
I  am  aware  that  this  long  argument  on  a  single 
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point,  and  that,  in  itself,  not  a  very  interesting  one, 
must  have  appeared  to  you  rather  a  heavy  tax  upon 
your  patience.  But  though  it  is  a  point  not  very 
interesting  in  itself,  or  in  the  sort  of  discussion  and 
illustration  which  it  admits^  it  is  one  which  is  very 
interesting  in  the  applications  that  may  be  made  of 
it;  particularly  as  a  clear  view  of  the  distinction 
which  I  wish  to  impress  on  your  minds,  will  free  you 
from  much  misconception,  which  has  clouded  the 
language  and  opinions  of  philosophers  on  this  subject, 
and  will  prepare  you,  I  flatter  myself,  for  admitting, 
more  readily,  that  simple  arrangement  of  the  intellectual 
phenomena  which  I  have  ventured  to  submit  to  you. 

In  some  former  severe  discussious  like  the  present, 
I  endeavoured  to  extract  for  you  some  little  consola- 
tion, from  that  very  fortitude  of  attention  which  the 
discussion  required, — pointing  out  to  you  the  advan- 
tage of  questions  of  this  kind,  in  training  the  mind  to 
those  habits  of  serious  thought  and  patient  investiga- 
tion, whicli,  considered  in  their  permanent  relation  to 
the  intellectual  character,  are  of  infinitely  greater 
importance  than  the  instruction  which  the  question 
itself  may  afford.  "  Generosos  animos  labor  nutrit." 
In  the  discipline  of  reason,  as  in  the  training  of  the 
athlete,  it  is  not  for  a  single  victory,  which  it  may 
give  to  the  youthful  champion,  that  the  combat  is  to  bo 
valued,  but  for  that  knitting  of  the  joints,  and  harden^ 
ing  of  the  muscles, — that  quickness  of  eye  and  coU 
lectedness  of  effort,  which  it  is  forming  for  the  struggles 
of  more  illustrious  fields. 

That  the  perception  of  a  giant,  which  never  before 
bad  co-existed  with  the  idea  of  a  dwarf,  should  yet  be 
suflScient,  without  some  prior  association,  to  induce 
that  idea,  may  'seem  very  wonderful ;  but  wonderful 
as  it  is,  it  is  really  not  more  mysterious,  than  if  the 
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two  ideas  had  co-existed,  or  succeeded  each  othec 
innumerable  times.  The  great  mystery  is  in  the  simple 
feet  of  the  recurrence  or  spontaneous  rise  of  any  idea 
without  the  recurrence  of  the  external  cause  which 
produced  it,  and  when  that  external  cause  has  ceased, 
perhaps,  to  have  any  existence.  This  fact,  howeTer, 
we  must  admit,  whatever  he  our  theory ;  and  it  is  all 
which  13  necessary  to  the  one  theory :  while  tbe 
other,  by  supposing,  or  vaguely  implying  some  actual 
union  or  association,  prior  to  the  suggestion,  intro- 
duces a  new  mystery,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  very 
mystery  which  it  introduces,  renders  the  phenomena 
which  it  professes  to  explain  still  more  difficult  to  be 
conceived ;  since  the  association,  which  it  supposes 
to  be  necessary  to  the  suggestion,  must,  on  that  sup- 
position, in  many  cases,  be  the  effect  of  that  very 
suggestion  to  which  it  is  supposed  to  give  rise. 

You  will  now,  then,  I  hope,  perceive, — or,  I  flatter 
myself,  may  already  have  perceived,  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  so  much  repetition  of  the  argument, — the 
reasons  which  led  me  to  prefer  the  term  suggestion  to 
assodafiouy  as  a  more  accurate  general  term  for  all 
the  spontaneous  successions  of  our  thought ;  since,  by 
making  the  suggestion  itself  to  depend  on  an  associa- 
tion or  combination  of  ideas  prior  to  it,  we  should 
not  merely  have  assumed  the  reality  of  a  process  of 
which  we  have  no  consciousness  whatever,  but  shouM 
have  excluded,  by  the  impossibility  of  such  previous 
combination,  many  of  the  most  important  classes  of 
suggestions, — every  suggestion  that  arises  from  the 
relations  of  objects  which  we  perceive  for  the  first 
time,  and,  indeed,  every  suggestion  that  does  not  be- 
long, in  the  strictest  sense,  to  Mr  Hume's  single  class 
of  coniiguity  in  time. 

That  our  suggestions  do  not  follow  each  other  loose- 
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ly  and  confusedly,  is  uo  proof  of  prior  associations  in 
tlie  mind,  but  merely  of  the  general  constitutional  ten- 
dency of  the  mind  to  exist,  successively^  in  states  that 
have  certain  relations  to  each  other.     There  is  nothing 
in  the  nature  of  our  original  perceptions,  which  could 
enable  us  to  infer  this  regularity  and  limitation  of  our 
subsequent  trains  of  thought.     Wc  learn  these  from 
experience  alone ;  and  experience  does  not  teach  ua, 
that  there  is  any  such  intervening  process  of  mysteri- 
ous union,  as  is  supposed,  but  only,  that  when  the 
mind  has  been  aftected  in  a  certain  manner,  so  as  to 
have  one  perception  or  conception,  it  is,  successively, 
and  of  itself,  aflected  in  certain  other  manners,  so  as 
to  have  other  relative  conceptions.     If  the  association 
of  ideas  be  understood  to  mean  nothing  more  than  this 
succession  of  ideas  arising  without  an  external  cause, 
and  involving  no  prior  union  of  the  ideas  suggesting 
and  suggested, — nor,  in  short,  any  injflucnce  previous 
to  that  which  operates  at  the  moment  of  the  sugges- 
tion itself,  though  it  would  certainly,  with  this  limited 
meaning,  (which  excludes  what  is  commonly  meant  by 
the  term  association,)  be  a  very  awkward  phrase, — 
still,  if  it  were  always  understood  in  this  limited  sense 
alone,  it  might  be  used  with  safety.     But  in  this  sense, 
— the  only  sense  in  which  it  can  be  used  without  error, 
— it  must  always  he  remembered,  that  the  association 
of  ideas  denotes  as  much  the  successions  of  ideas  of 
objects  which  never  have  existed  together  before,  as 
the  successions  of  ideas  of  objects  which  have  been 
perceived  together ;  that  there  are  not  two  separate 
mental  processes,  therefore,  following  perception,  and 
necessary  to  the  succession, — one  by  which  ideas  are 
primarily  associated,  and  another  by  which  they  are 
subsequently  suggested, — but  that  the  association  is, 
in  truth,  only  another  word  for  the  fact  of  the  sug- 
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gestion  itst^lf.  All  this,  however,  beiug  admitted,  it 
may  perhaps  be  said, — what  advantage  is  to  be  gained 
from  the  use  of  a  simpler  term,  or  even  from  tbe  more 
accurate  distinction  which  such  a' terra  denotes  ? 

The  principal  advantage  that  is  to  be  derived  from 
it,  is  the  great  simplification  which  it  allows  of  the 
phenomena,  by  the  removal  of  much  of  that  mystery 
which  a  more  complicated  theory  had  made  to  hang 
over  some  of  the  processes  of  thought.  When  sug- 
gestion was  supposed  to  depend  on  former  associations 
of  ideas^  and  when,  in  many  cases,  it  must  have  been 
felt  to  be  difficult,  or  rather  impossible,  to  discove^i 
any  co-existence  or  immediate  succession  of  the  pilH 
mary  perceptions,  by  which  such  association  could  be 
supposed  to  be  formed,  it  could  scarcely  fail  to  happen, 
as,  indeed,  truly  took  place,  that  many  cumbrous  dis- 
tinctions, and  still  more  cumbrous  hypotheses,  would 
be  formed,  to  account  for  the  apparent  anomalies. 

It  is  the  use  of  this  unfortunate  phrase,  indeed, 
rather  than  of  the  simpler  term  suggestion,  which  a[»- 
pears  to  me  to  have  filled  our  intellectual  systems  with 
the  names  of  so  many  superfluous  powers.  The  sup- 
posed necessity,  in  our  trains  of  thought,  of  some  pre- 
vious association,  of  course  rendered  it  necessary  that 
the  conceptions  ascribed  to  this  cause  should  be  such 
as  before  existed  in  a  similar  form,  since,  without  thi» 
previous  existence,  they  could  not  be  supposed  to  ad- 
mit of  previous  connexion ;  and,  therefore,  when  the 
suggestions  were  very  different,  so  as  to  have  the  sem- 
blance almost  of  a  new  creation,  it  became  neceasary 
to  invent  some  new  power  distinct  from  that  of  asso- 
ciation, to  which  they  might  be  ascribed.  What  was 
in  truth  a  mere  simple  suggestion,  flowing  from  tbe 
same  laws  with  other  suggestions,  became  in  this  man- 
ner something  more,  and  was  ranked  as  a  product  of 


fancy,  or  imagination, — nothing  being  so  easy  as  tbe 
invention  of  a  new  name.  A  similar  iilusiou  gave  rise 
to  the  supposition  of  various  other  intellectual  powers 
— ^or,  at  least,  favoured  greatly  the  admission  of  such 
powers,  by  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  suggestions 
which  could  not  have  arisen  from  previous  associations; 
and  one  simj^le  power  or  susceptibility  of  the  mind  was 
thus  metamorphosed  into  various  powers,  all  distinct 
from  each  other,  and  distinct  from  that  power  of  which 
they  were  only  modifications. 

The  chief  circumstance  which  probably  led  to  tbe 
belief  of  some  actual  union  or  association  of  ideas, 
previous  to  suggestion,  I  conceive  to  have  been  the 
peculiar  importance  of  that  order  of  suggestions, 
of  which  proximity,  and  therefore  former  co-exis- 
tence, or  immediate  succession  of  the  direct  objects 
of  thought,  are  the  distinguishing  characteristic.  If 
there  had  been  no  such  order  of  suggestions  as  this, 
but  conception  had  followed  conception  merely  accord- 
ing to  the  other  relations,  such  as  those  of  analogy  or 
contrast,  we  never  should  have  thought  of  any  asso- 
ciation, or  other  prior  influence,  distinct  from  the  sug- 
gestion itself.  But,  when  objects  perceived  together, 
or  in  immediate  succession,  arise  again  together,  or  in 
immediate  succession,  as  if  linked  by  some  invisible 
bonds,  it  is  a  verj'  natural  illusion  that  the  suggestion 
itself  should  seem  to  depend  on  a  mysterious  union  of 
this  kind.  The  illusion  is  greatly  strengthened  by  this 
circumstance,  that  it  is  to  the  relation  of  direct  prox- 
imity of  objects  we  have  recourse,  in  all  those  pro- 
cesses of  thought  which  have  commonly  been  termed 
recollections,  or  voluntary  reminiscences.  We  think 
of  all  the  variety  of  events  that  happened  at  the  time 
at  which  we  know,  that  some  event,  now  forgot- 
:|j»ii  by  us,  occurred ;  and  we  pursue  this  whole  series. 
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tkroogb  its  detailB,  as  if  expecting  to  discover  so 
tie  that  may  give  into  our  hand  the  fugitive  feeling 
which  we  wish  to  detect.  The  suggestion  which  we 
desire,  does  probably  at  length  occur,  in  consequence 
of  this  process ;  and  we  are  hence  very  naturally  ac- 
customed to  look  back  to  a  period  preceding  the  sug- 
gestion as  to  the  real  source  of  the  suggestion  itself. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  although  the  mind 
were  truly  susceptible  of  the  influence  in  its  trains 
thought,  of  various  relations  of  a  different  kind, 
well  as  of  those  of  contiguity,  even  these  suggestions, 
though  originally  different,  would  seem,  at  length,  re- 
ducible to  this  one  paramount  order ;  because,  after 
the  first  suggestion  which  might  have  arisen  from  mere 
analogy  or  contrast,  a  real  contiguity,  in  point  of  time, 
would  be  formed  of  the  suggesting  and  suggested  con- 
ception, which  had  become  proximate  in  succession; 
and  the  same  suggestion,  therefore,  when  it  recurred, 
might  seem  to  have  arisen  as  much  from  this  conti- 
guity, in  a  prior  train  of  thought,  as  from  the  contrast 
or  analogy,  which  of  themselves  might  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  produce  it,  without  any  such  proximity  of  the 
direct  images  themselves. 

In  all  these  ways,  it  is  very  easy  to  perceive  how. 
in  considering  every  simple  suggestion,  our  thouglit 
should  be  continually  turned  to  the  past,  and  the  sug- 
gestion itself,  therefore,  be  converted  into  association ; 
the  exceptions  being  forgotten,  or  receiving  a  different 
name,  that  we  might  satisfy  ourselves  with  a  general 
law,  though  exceptions,  so  important  and  so  innumer- 
able, might  themselves  have  served  for  a  proof  that 
tlic  general  law  was  inaccurate. 

After  these  remarks,  then,  I  trust  that  you  will  not 
merely  have  seen  the  reasons  which  led  me  to  prefer 
to  the  use  of  the  ambiguous  phrase  association,  the 
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substitution  of  the  simpler  term  suggestions  but  that 
you  will  be  disposed  also  to  admit  the  justness  of  that 
distinction  on  which  the  substitution  was  founded. 
The  importance  of  the  distinction,  however,  you  will 
perceive  more  fully,  in  the  applications  that  are  after- 
wards to  be  made  of  it,  in  reducinj^,  under  simple  sug- 
gestion, phenomena  ascribed  by  philosophers  to  many 
different  intellectual  powers. 

To  this  I  shall  proceed  in  my  next  Lecture. 

} 

Reduction  of  certain  Supposed  Factdties  to  Simple  Suf///c»tion. — 
I.  Conception, — II.  Memory. 

Gentlemen,  my  last  Lecture  was  employed  in  con- 
sidering the  nature  of  that  tendency  of  the  mind,  by 
which  it  exists,  successively  in  the  states  which  con- 
stitute the  variety  of  our  conceptions,  in  our  trains  of 
thought ;  ray  object  being  to  ascertain  whether  this 
tendency  depend  on  any  previous  intellectual  process, 
constituting;  what  has  been  termed  a  union  or  associa- 
tion  of  ideas,  or,  simply  on  the  relatione  of  the  con- 
ceptions themselves,  at  the  moment  of  suggestion, 
without  any  previous  union  or  association  wliatever, 
of  the  idea  or  other  feeling  which  suggests,  with  the 
idea  or  other  feeling  which  is  suggested.  I  explained 
to  you  the  reasons  which  seem  to  lead  us,  in  every 
case,  in  which  conception  follows  conception,  in  trains 
that  have  a  sort  of  wild  regularity,  to  look  back  to 
the  past,  for  some  mysterious  associations  of  our 
ideas,  by  which  this  regular  confusion  of  their  succes- 
sions may  be  explained;   though,  in  the  phenomena 
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t.jjlf';  a  -{lisfht  retrospect  of  the  principal  points  "which 
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i>'\u\\At:  hijjrgestion ;  that  we  may  see  more  clearly 
'//l»at  it  in,  from  which  the  other  supposed  powers  are 
¥A\'u\  to  hii  different. 

(n  tho  firHt  place,  we  can  have  no  doubt  of  the 
\iti'\wr%\\  fjwjt  of  Huggestion,  that  conception  foUoivs 
rofK^/'ptioii,  in  our  trains  of  thought,  without  any  re- 
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currence  of  the  external  objects,  which,  as  perceived, 
originally  gave  occasion  to  them. 

As  little  can  we  doubt  that  these  conceptions,  as 
internal  states  of  the  mind,  independent  of  any  im- 
mediate influence  of  external  things,  do  not  follow 
each  other  loosely,  bnt  according  to  a  certain  general 
relation,  or  number  of  relatione,  which  constitute 
what  I  have  termed  the  primary  laws  of  suggestion, 
and  which  exercise  their  influence  variously,  in  differ- 
ent persons,  and  at  different  times,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, which,  as  modifying  the  former,  I  have 
denominated  secondary  laws  of  suggestion. 

In  the  third  place,  we  have  seen  that  they  do  not 
follow  each  other  merely,  the  suggesting  idea  giving 
immediate  place  to  the  suggested ;  but  that  various 
conceptions,  which  arise  at  different  moments,  may 
co-exist,  and  form  one  compound  feeling,  in  the  same 
manner  as  various  perceptions,  that  arise  together,  or 
at  different  moments,  may  co-exist,  and  form  oue 
compound  feeling  of  another  species ;  all  that  com- 
plexity of  forms  and  colours,  for  example,  which  gives 
a  whole  world  of  wonders  at  once  to  our  vision,  or 
those  choral  sounds  which  flow  mingled  from  innu- 
merable vibrations  that  exist  together,  without  con- 
fusion, in  the  small  aperture  of  the  ear,  and  in  a 
single  moment  fill  the  soul  with  a  thousand  harmonies, 
as  if,  in  the  perception  of  so  many  co-existing  sounds, 
it  had  a  separate  sense  for  every  separate  voice,  and 
could  exist,  with  a  strange  diffusive  consciousness,  in 
a  simultaneous  variety  of  states. 

Laatlify  we  have  seen  that  no  previous  association, 
or  former  connecting  process,  of  any  kind,  is  necessary 
for  suggestion, — that  we  have  no  consciousness  of  any 
intermediate  process  between  the  primary  perception 
and  the  subsequent  suggestion,  and  that  we  are  not 
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merely  witliout  tlie  slightest  consciousness  of  a  proce 
which  is  thus  gratuitously  supposed,  but  that  there 
are  innumerable  phenomena  which  it  is  not  very  easy 
to  reconcile  with  the  supposition,  on  any  view  of  it, 
and  which  certainly,  at  least,  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  it,  on  that  view  of  the  primary  laws  of  sugges- 
tion, which  the  assertors  of  a  distinct  specific  Faculty 
of  Association  have  been  accustomed  to  take.  , 

Let  us  now,  then,  apply  the  knowledge  which  m 
have  thus  acquired,  and  proceed  to  consider  some  of 
those  forms  of  suggestion,  which  have  been  ranked  as 
distinct  intellectual  powers.  J 

That  which  its  greater  simplicity  leads  me  to  con- 
sider first,  is  what  has  been  termed  by  philosophers 
the  Power  of  Conception^  which  has  been  defined,  tlio 
power  that  enables  us  to  form  a  notion  of  an  ahsent 
object  of  perception,  or  of  some  previous  feeling  of  tbe 
mind.  The  definition  of  the  supposed  power  is  suf- 
ficiently intelligible ;  but  is  there  reason  to  add  the 
power  thus  defined,  to  our  other  mental  functions, 
as  a  distinct  and  peculiar  faculty  ?  J 

That  we  have  a  certain  mental  power  or  suscepti- 
bility by  which,  in  accordance  with  this  definition,  the 
perception  of  one  object  may  excite  the  notion  of 
some  absent  object,  is  unquestionably  true.  But  this 
is  the  very  function  which  is  meant  by  the  power  of 
suggestion  itself,  when  stripped  of  the  illusion  as  to 
prior  association ;  and  if  the  conception  be  separated 
from  the  suggestion,  nothing  will  remain  to  constitute 
the  power  of  suggestion,  which  is  only  another  naine 
for  the  same  power.  I  enter,  for  example,  an  apart* 
ment  in  my  friend's  house  during  his  long  absence 
from  home ;  I  see  his  flute,  or  the  work  of  some 
favourite  author  lying  on  his  table.     The  mere  sight 
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of  either  of  these  awakes  iiistantlj  my  conception  of 
my  friend,  though  at  the  moment  Le  might  have  been 
absent  from  my  thought.    I  see  him  again  present.    If 
I  look  at  the  volume  I  almost  think  that  I  hoar  him 
arguing  strenuously  for  the  merits  of  his  favourite,  as 
in  those  evenings  of  social  contention  when  we  have 
brought  poets  and  pliilosophers  to  war  against  poets 
and  philosophers.     If  I  look  at  the  flute  I  feel  in- 
stantly a  similar  illusion.     I    hear   him  again  ani- 
mating it   with   his   very  touch ;   breathing  into   it 
what  might  almost,  without  a  metaphor,  be  said  to  be 
the  breath  of  life ;  and  giving  it  not  utterance  merely 
'but  eloquence.    In  these  cases  of  simple  suggestion,  it 
is  said  the  successive  mental  states  which  constitute 
the  notions  of  my  friend  himself,  of  the  arguments 
which  I  again  seem  to  hear  and  combat,  of  the  melo- 
dies that  silently  enchant  me,  are  conceptions  indicat- 
ing, therefore,  a  power  of  the  mind  from  which  they 
arise,  that,  in  reference  to  the  effects  produced  by  it, 
may  be  called  the  power  of  conception.     But  if  they 
arise  from  a  peculiar  power  of  conception,  and  if  there 
be  a  power  of  association  or  suggestion  which  is  also 
concerned,  how  are  these  powers  to  be  distinguished, 
and  what  pait  of  the  process  is  it  which  we  owe  to 
this  latter  power?     If  there  were  no  suggestion  of 
my  friend,  it  is  very  evident  that  there  could  be  no 
conception  of  my  friend  ;  and  if  there  were  no  concep- 
tion of  him,  it  would  be  absurd  to  speak  of  a  sugges- 
tion in  which  nothing  was  suggested.     Whether  we 
use  the  term  suggestion  or  association  in  this  case  is 
of  no  consequence.     Nothing  more  can  be  accurately 
meant  by  either  term,  in  reference  to  the  example 
which  I  have  used,  than  the  tendency  of  my  mind, 
after  existing  in  the  state  which  constitutes  the  per- 
ception of  the  flute  or  volume,  and  of  the  room  in 
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which  I  observe  it.  to  exist  immediately  afterwarda 
in  that  different  state  which  constitutes  the  conce 
tion  of  my  friend.  The  laws  of  su^estion  or  associa- 
tion are  merely  the  general  circumstances  according 
to  which  conceptions  or  certain  other  feelings  arise 
There  is  not,  in  any  case  of  suggestion,  both  a  su^H 
gestion  and  a  conception,  more  than  there  is,  in  any 
case  of  vision,  both  a  vision  and  a  sight.  What  one 
glance  is  to  the  capacity  of  vision,  one  conception  is  ta 
the  capacity  of  suggestion.  We  may  see  innumerable 
objects  in  succession;  we  may  conceive  innumerable 
objects  in  succession.  But  we  see  them  because  we 
are  susceptible  of  vision;  we  conceive  them  because 
we  have  that  susceptibility  of  spontaneous  suggestion 
by  which  conceptions  arise  after  each  other  in  regular 
trains. 

This  duplication  of  a  single  power,  to  account  for 
the  production  of  a  single  state  of  mind,  appears  to 
me  a  very  striking  example  of  the  influence  of  that 
misconception  with  respect  to  association,   which  I 
occupied  so  much  of  your  time  in  attempting  to  dissi- 
pate.    If  association  and  sn^estion  bad  been  con- 
sidered as  exactly  synonymous,  implying  merely  the 
succession  of  one  state  of  mind  to  another   state  of 
mind,  without  any  mysterious  process  of  miion  of  tlie 
two  feelings  prior  to  the  suggestion,  the  attention  of 
inquirers  would,  in  this  just  and  simple  view,  ha?e 
been  fixed  on  the  single  moment  of  the  su^estion 
itself ; — and  I  cannot   think   that   any   philosopher   ^ 
would,  in  this  case,  have  contended  for  two  powe^H 
as  operating  together  at  the  very  same  moment,  t^ 
the  production  of  the  very  same  conception ;  but  that 
one  capacity  would  have  been  regarded  as  suflBcieot 
for  this  one  simple  effect,  whether  it  were  tenne«l, 
with  more  immediate  reference  to  the  secondary  fe 


ing  that  is  the  effect,  the  power  of  conception,  or, 
with  more  immediate  reference  to  the  primary  feeling 
which  precedes  it  as  its  cause,  the  power  of  sugges- 
tion or  association.  It  is  very  different,  however, 
when  the  conception — the  one  simple  effect  produced 
— is  made  to  depend,  not  merely  on  the  tendency  of 
the  mind  to  exist  in  that  state  at  the  particular 
moment  at  which  the  conception  arises,  but  on  some 
process  of  association,  which  may  hare  operated  at  a 
considerable  interval  before;  for,  in  that  case,  the 
process  of  association,  which  is  supposed  to  have  taken 
place  at  one  period,  must  itself  imply  one  power  or 
function  of  the  mind,  and  the  actual  suggestion,  or 
rise  of  the  conception,  at  an  intenal  afterwards,  some 
different  power  or  function. 

With  respect  to  the  supposed  intellectual  power  of 
conception,  then,  as  distinct  from  the  intellectual 
power  of  association  or  suggestion,  we  may  very 
safely  conclude,  that  the  belief  of  this  is  founded 
merely  on  a  mistake  as  to  the  nature  of  associatioo ; 
that  the  power  of  suggestion  and  the  power  of  con- 
ception are  the  same,  both  being  only  that  particular 
susceptibility  of  the  mind  from  wludi,  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances, conceptions  arise, — or  at  least,  that  if 
the  power  of  conception  differ  frtnn  the  more  general 
power  of  suggestion,  it  differs  from  it  only  as  a  port 
differs  fr^m  the  whole, — as  the  power  of  taking  a 
single  step  differs  frt)m  the  power  of  trareamg  a 
whole  field — ^the  power  of  drawiag  a  UB^  hfeatll 
from  the  general  power  of  respiration — the  moial 
susceptibility  by  which  we  are  capable  of  immiag  erne 
charitable  purpose  from  thai  almost  divme  mtrefBafit j 
of  benevoknee;  m  a  lAole  lirtaoos  hSt,  to  whieh 
cTery  moBest  is  either  sone  exertioa  &r  p»d  or 
some  wish  for  good,  which  comprehesds  wftbin  its 
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sphere  of  actions  that  has  no  limits  but  phyi 
impossibility,  eTery  being  whom  it  can  instruct  or 
amend,  or  relieve  or  gladden,  and,  in  its  sphere  of 
generous  desire^  all  that  is  beyond  the  limits  of  its 
power  of  benefiting. 

Tlie  next  supposed  intellectual  power  to  which  I 
would  call  your  attention,  is  the  power  of  memory. 

In  treating  of  our  suggestions,  and  consequently,  as 
you  have  seen,  of  our  conceptions,  which  are  only 
parts  of  the  suggested  series,  I  have,  at  the  same 
time,  treated  of  our  remembrances,  or,  at  least  of  the 
more  important  part  of  our  remcmbrancea,  because 
our  remembrances  are  nothing  more  than  conceptions 
united  with  the  notion  of  a  certain  relation  of  time. 
They  are  conceptions  of  the  past,  felt  as  conceptions 
of  the  past,  that  is  to  say,  felt  as  having  a  certain 
relation  of  antecedence  to  our  present  feeling.  The 
remembrance  is  not  a  sim|>le  but  a  complex  state  of 
mind ;  and  all  which  is  necessary  to  reduce  a  remem- 
brance to  a  mere  conception,  is  to  separate  from  it 
a  part  of  the  complexity,  that  part  of  it  which  con- 
stitutes the  notion  of  a  certain  relation  of  antecedence. 
We  are  conscious  of  our  present  feeling  whatever  it 
may  be ;  for  this  is,  in  truth,  only  another  name  for 
our  consciousness  itself.  Tlie  moment  of  present 
time,  at  which  we  are  thus  conscious,  is  a  bright 
point,  ever  moving,  and  yet,  as  it  were,  ever  fixed, 
which  divides  the  darkness  of  the  future  from  the 
twilight  of  the  past-  It  is,  in  short,  what  Cowley 
terms  the  whole  of  human  life, — 

"  A  weak  isthmus,  that  doth  proudly  rise 
Up  betwixt  two  eternities."  ' 

^  Cowley's  Ode  om  Life  and  Fame,  stanza  i.  verses  10,  1 1,  sUghtlT 
altered. 

"  Vain,  weak-built  Isthmus,  that  dost  proudly  rue 
Up  betwixt  two  eternities." — Orig. 
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The  present  moment,  then,  though  ever  fleeting,  is  to 
us,  aa  it  were,  a  fixed  point ;  amJ  it  is  a  point  which 
guides  ns  in  the  most  important  of  our  measurements, 
in  our  retrospects  of  the  past,  and  our  hopes  of  the 
future.  The  particular  feeling  of  any  moment  before 
the  present,  as  it  rises  again  in  our  mind,  would  be  a 
simple  conception,  if  we  did  not  think  of  it,  either  im- 
mediately or  indirectly,  in  relation  to  some  other  feel- 
ing earlier  or  later.  It  becomes  a  remembrance  when 
we  combine  with  it  this  feeling  of  relation — the  rela- 
tion which  constitutes  our  notion  of  time  ;  for  time, 
as  far  as  we  are  capable  of  understanding  it,  or  rather 
of  feeling  it,  is  nothing  more  than  the  varieties  of  this 
felt  relation,  which,  in  reference  to  one  of  the  subjects 
of  the  relation,  we  distinguish  by  the  word  before^ — 
in  reference  to  the  other,  by  the  word  after.  It  is  a 
relation,  I  may  remark,  which  we  feel  nearly  in  the 
same  manner  as  we  feel  the  relation  which  bodies  bear 
to  each  other,  as  co-existing  in  space.  We  say  of  a 
house,  that  it  is  two  miles  from  a  particular  village, 
lialf  a  mile  from  the  river,  a  mile  from  the  bridge,  with 
a  feeling  of  relation  very  similar  to  that  with  which 
we  say  of  one  event,  that  it  occurred  a  month  ago ; 
of  another  event,  that  it  occurred  in  the  memorable 
year  of  our  first  going  to  school ;  of  another,  that  it 
happened  in  our  infancy.  There  is  some  point  to  which, 
in  estimating  distance  of  space,  we  refer  the  objects 
which  we  measure,  as  there  is  a  point  of  time  in  the 
present  moment,  or  in  some  event  wliich  we  have 
before  learned  to  consider  thus  relatively,  to  which, 
directly  or  indirectly,  we  refer  the  events  of  which  we 
speak  as  past  or  future,  or  more  or  less  recent. 

If  we  had  been  incapable  of  considering  more  than 
two  events  together,  we  probably  never  should  have 
invented  the  word  iime^  but  should  have  contented 
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ourselves  with  simpler  words,  expressive  of  the  simple 
relation  of  the  two.  But  we  are  capable  of  consider- 
ing a  variety  of  events,  all  of  v\rhich  are  felt  by  us  to 
bear  to  that  state  of  mind  which  constitutes  our  pre- 
sent consciousness,  some  relation  of  priority  or  subse- 
quence, which  they  seem  to  us  to  bear  also  reciprocally 
to  each  other ;  and  the  varieties  of  this  relation  obhge 
us  to  invent  a  general  term  for  expressing  them  all. 
This  general  word,  invented  by  us  for  expressing  all 
the  varieties  of  priority  and  subsequence,  is  time, — a 
word,  therefore,  which  expresses  no  actual  reality,  but 
only  relations  that  are  felt  by  us  in  the  objects  of  onr 
conception.  To  think  of  time  is  not  to  think  of  any- 
thing existing  of  itself,  for  time  is  not  a  thing  but  & 
relation  ;  it  is  only  to  have  some  conceptions  of  objects 
which  we  regard  as  prior  and  subsequent ;  and,  with- 
out the  conception  of  objects  of  some  kind,  as  subjects 
of  the  relation  of  j)riority  and  subsequence,  it  is  as 
little  possible  for  us  to  imagine  any  time,  as  to  imagine 
brightness  or  dimness  without  a  single  ray  of  light,— 
proportional  magnitude  without  any  dimensions, — or 
any  other  relation  without  any  other  subject.  When 
the  notion  of  time,  then,  is  combined  with  any  of  our 
conceptions,  as  in  memory,  all  which  is  combined  with 
the  simple  conception  is  the  feeling  of  a  certain  rela- 
tion. To  be  capable  of  remembering,  in  short,  we 
must  have  a  capacity  of  the  feelings  which  we  term 
rdafiom,  and  a  capacity  of  the  feelings  which  we  temi 
conceptions,  that  may  be  the  subjects  of  the  relations: 
but  with  these  two  powers  no  other  is  requisite, — no 
power  of  memory  distinct  from  the  conception  and 
relation  which  that  complex  term  denotes. 

When  I  say  that  time,  as  far  as  we  are  capable  of 
understanding  it,  is  nothing  more  than  a  certain  felt 
relation  of  certain  conceptions  of  our  own  mind,  T  m 
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suflBciently  aware  of  the  necessity  of  this  qualifying 
clause  with  respect  to  the  limits  of  our  understanding, 
and  of  the  truth  of  the  very  striking  remark  of  St 
Austin  on  this  most  obscure  subject,  that  he  knew  well 
Tvhat  time  was  till  lie  was  asked  about  it,  and  that 
then  he  knew  notliing  of  it : — "  Quid  ergo  est  tempus  ? 
Quis  hoc  facile  explicuerit  ?  Si  nemo  a  me  quserat,  scio. 
Si  qujerenti  exjdieare  velini,  nescio." 

It  is  truly  one  of  those  subjects  which,  instead  of 
growing  clearer  as  we  gaze  upon  it,  grows  more 
obscure  beneath  our  very  gaze.  All  of  which  we  can 
be  said  to  be  conscious,  is  certainly  the  present 
moment  alone.  Hut  of  that  complex  state  of  mind 
"which  forms  to  us  the  present  moment,  there  are 
parts  which  impress  us  irresistibly,  and  beyond  all 
the  power  of  scepticism,  with  the  relation  which,  as 
I  have  already  said,  we  term  frmrihi^  in  reference  to 
the  one,  and  succt'ssion  or  .sulf.sef/uence  in  reference  to 
the  other ;  time,  as  felt  by  us,  being  this  relation  of 
the  two,  and  nothing  more.  It  is  not  because  we 
have  a  previous  notion  of  time  that  we  regard  objects 
as  prior  and  posterior,  more  than  we  regard  objects  as 
large  or  small,  because  we  have  a  pre%dous  notion  of 
magnitude  ;  but  time,  as  a  general  word,  is  significant 
to  us  merely  of  the  felt  varieties  of  the  relation  of 
priority  and  subsequence,  as  magnitude  is  a  general 
word,  expressive  of  the  felt  varieties  of  comparative 
dimenaions. 

But  1  have  already  dwelt  too  long  on  a  point 
which  I  may  very  probably  have  made  darker  to 
you  than  it  was  before ;  but  which,  impressed  as  I  am 
with  the  truth  of  St  Austin's  remark,  I  scarcely  can 
venture  to  flatter  myself  with  the  hope  of  having 
made  much  more  distinctly  conceivable  hy  you. 
Obscure  as  the  relation  of  priority  and  succession 
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be,  and  to  make  as  feel  still  more  proadly  the  beigfai 
which  we  had  attained,— the  satt»ed  villages,  the 
woods,  the  streams,  in  Tarioas  divBctions,  mingling  and 
resting  in  the  motionkaB  expanse  of  the  l^e.  By 
comprehending  gradnaJly  mare  of  these  objects  in  onr 
mental  view,  we  have  widened  our  conception,  indeed, 
but  it  is  still  a  oonceptioo  onlv ;  and  we  are  not  said 
to  exercise  any  power  distinct  from  that  of  concep- 
tion or  suggestion.  Yet  we  cannot  thus  conceive  the 
landscape  as  a  whole,  without  feeling  various  rela- 
tions which  its  parts  bear  to  each  other  in  space,  as 
near  or  distant,  high  or  low, — the  wood  hanging  over 
the  village,  the  spire  gleaming  through  the  trees,  the 
brook  hurrying  down  to  the  mill  and  the  narrow 
pathway  by  its  side.  These  relations,  which  give 
unity  to  the  scene,  are  relations  of  space  only,  and 
they  do  not  hinder  our  complex  feeling  from  being 
denominated  simply  a  conception.  So  far,  then,  no 
new  power  is  said  to  be  concerned.  If,  however,  in 
addition  to  all  these  local  relations,  we  introduce  but 
a  single  relation  of  time, — the  thought  of  the  most 
trifling  circumstance  which  occurred  when  we  last 
ascended  the  same  mountain,  and  beheld  the  same 
scene — though  this  new  part  of  the  complex  feeling 
have  risen,  according  to  the  same  exact  laws  of  sug- 
gestion, 98  the  conception  of  the  mere  scene,  the 
conception  is  then  instantly  said  to  indicate  a  new 
power,  and  what  was  before  a  conception  is  a  concep- 
tion no  longer.  In  one  sense,  indeed,  there  is  truly 
the  operation  of  a  new  power,  for  there  is  a  new 
relation  most  certainly  felt ;  and  every  relation  felt 
implies  a  power  or  susceptibility  in  the  mind  of  feel- 
ing this  relation.  But  the  relations  of  co-existence 
in  space  are  not  less  relations  tlian  those  of  succes- 
sion in  time;  and  both  or  neither,  therefore,  when 
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co-existing  with  our  conceptions,  should  be  said 
indicate  a  new  intellectual  faculty. 

The  state  of  mind,  in  memory,  is,  as  I  have  already 
said,  a  complex  one, — a  conception,  and  a  feeling  of 
relation.  But  it  admits  of  very  easy  analysis  into 
these  two  parts,  and,  therefore,  does  not  require  tlie 
supposition  of  any  new  power  to  comprehend  it,  more 
than  the  complex  state  of  mind,  which  results  from 
the  combination  of  the  simple  sensations  of  warmth 
and  fragrance,  requires  the  supposition  of  a  new 
power  to  comprehend  it,  distinct  from  the  separate 
senses  to  which  the  elementary  feelings,  if  existing 
alone,  would  be  referred.  The  conception,  which 
forms  one  element  of  the  remembrance,  is  referable  to 
the  capacity  of  simple  suggestion,  which  we  haie 
been  considering ;  the  feeling  of  the  relation  of  prioritwJ 
which  forms  the  other  element  of  the  remembrand^ 
is  referable,  like  all  our  other  feelings  of  relation,  to 
the  capacity  of  relative  suggestion,  which  we  are 
afterwards  to  consider.  It  is  merely  as  this  relation 
of  priority  is  or  is  not  felt,  that  the  state  of  mind,  in 
which  there  is  pictured  some  absent  object  or  past 
feeling,  has  the  name  of  a  conception  or  the  name 
of  a  remembrance ;  and  that  part  of  the  complex 
whole  which  is  a  mere  conception,  does  not  diff) 
from  the  common  products  of  suggestion,  but,  as 
have  seen,  in  treating  of  our  conceptions  in  general,  13 
merely  a  particular  form,  or  result,  of  that  general 
power  of  suggestion,  which  gives  a  second  being  to 
the  whole  shadowy  train  of  our  thought.  Indeed, 
since  one  of  the  relations,  according  to  which  associa- 
tion or  suggestion  is  said  to  take  place,  is,  by  every 
writer  who  treats  of  the  law^s  of  association,  allowed 
to  be  that  of  priority,  or  former  succession  in  time,  it 
would  surely  have  been  a  very  singular  arrangement 
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if  the  conceptions,  arising  according  to  this  very  rela- 
tion, were  to  be  held  as  not  fairly  referable  to  the 
class  to  which  they  have  previously  been  ascribed; 
and  that  what  renders  them  associate  should  be  itself 
the  very  cause,  for  which,  and  for  which  alone,  they 
arc  to  be  excluded  from  the  elaBS  of  associations. 

Simple  memory,  then,  it  appears,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  particular  suggestion,  combined  with  the  feel- 
ing of  the  relation  of  priority;  and  all  the  conceptions, 
therefore,  which  it  involves,  arise  according  to  the 
laws  which  regulate  suggestion  in  general.  The  same 
resemblances,  contrasts,  contiguities,  give  rise  to  our 
conceptions  of  objects,  whether  we  do  or  do  not  con- 
sider those  objects  in  the  relation  of  priority,  which 
they  bear  to  our  present  feeling,  or  to  any  other  event. 
In  journeying  along  a  road  which  I  have  never  passed 
before,  some  form  of  the  varying  landscape  may  recall 
to  me  the  scenery  around  the  home  which  I  have  left; 
and  it  suggests  it  equally  by  its  mere  resemblance, 
whether  it  recall  it  to  me  as  a  simple  picture,  or  re- 
mind me,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  the  very  home 
which  I  have  left,  and  that,  as  many  weeks  have  inter- 
vened since  I  saw  it,  many  weeks  are  likely  also  to 
pass  before  I  see  it  again. 

In  simple  memory,  then,  it  will  be  allowed,  that 
conception  follows  conception  by  the  ordinary  laws 
of  suggestion,  aa  much  as  in  those  conceptions  to 
which  we  do  not  attach,  that  is  to  say,  with  which 
there  is  not  combined,  any  notion  of  time.  But  there 
is  a  species  of  memory,  which  is  said  to  be  under  our 
control, — that  memory  combined  with  desire  of  re- 
membering something  forgotten,  to  which  we  com- 
monly give  the  name  of  recollection.  We  will  the 
existence  of  certain  ideas,  it  is  said,  and  they  arise  in 
consequence  of  our  volition  ;  though,  assuredly,  to  will 
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aaj  MkB,  is  to  know  what  we  will,  and  therefore  to 

be  oonscioos  of  that  Tery  idea,  which  we  surely  need 
not  destve  to  know,  vrben  we  already  know  it,  so  well 
as  to  win  its  actual  existence. 

The  ooDtradiction  implied  in  this  direct  Yolition  of 
any  paiticiilar  idea,  is  indeed  so  manifest,  that  the 
assertion  of  soch  a  direct  power  over  the  course  of  our 
thought  is  now  pretty  generally  abandoned.  But  still 
it  is  affirmed,  with  at  least  equal  incongruity,  that  we 
hare  it  in  our  power  to  "will  certain  conceptions  in- 
directly, and  that  there  is,  therefore,  a  species  of 
memory  which  is  not  mere  suggestion,  but  follows,  in 
part  at  least,  other  laws.  This  indirect  volition, 
however,  as  I  have  shown  in  some  paragraphs  of  my 
Esaay  on  Cause  and  Effect,^  is  only  another  form  of 
that  very  direct  volition  of  ideas,  the  absurdity  of 
which  it  is  introduced  to  obviate.  Thus,  if  I  wish  to 
remember  a  piece  of  news  which  was  communicated 
to  me  by  a  friend,  it  is  acknowledged,  indeed,  that  I 
cannot  will  the  conception  of  this  immediately 
directly,  since  that  w^ould  be  to  know  it  already ; 
I  am  said  to  have  the  power  of  calling  up  such  idc 
as  I  know  to  have  co-existed  with  it,  the  place  at 
which  tlie  news  was  told  me,  the  person  who  told  it. 
and  various  circumstances  of  our  conversation,  at  tbc 
same  time ;  and  this  supposed  power  of  calling  up 
such  relative  ideas,  is  that  indirect  power  over  ow 
course  of  thought  which  we  are  said  to  possess.  Bnt, 
surely,  if  these  ideas  of  the  circumstances  that  fo^ 
merly  accompanied  the  event  which  I  wish  to  remem- 
ber, arise,  of  themselves,  to  the  mind,  according  to 
the  simple  course  of  suggestion,  there  is  not  even  in- 

'  See,  particularly,  2d  eilit,  p.  72-7.*),  3d  edit.  p.  73-79.  TLn 
whole  question  about  tlio  direct  or  indirect  volition  of  Ideas,  is  fiJ'j 
disciisaed  in  sect.  iii.  of  3d  edit,  of  that  Essay,  p.  41-79. 
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direct  volition  in  the  jiarts  of  the  spontaneous  train ; 
and,  if  tliey  do  not  arise  of  themselves,  but  are  separ- 
ately willed,  there  is  then  as  direct  volition,  and  con- 
sequently as  much  absurdity,  involved  in  this  calling 
up  of  the  i)erson,  the  ])lace,  and  the  other  accompany- 
ing circumstances,  as  in  calling  up  the  very  conception 
itself,  which  is  the  object  of  all  this  search.  In  either 
case,  we  must  be  supposed  to  will  to  know  that,  of 
which  the  will  to  know  it  implies  the  knowledge.  The 
only  diiference  is,  that,  instead  of  one  direct  volition, 
which  is  acknowledged,  or  which  must  be  acknow- 
ledged to  be  absurd,  we  have  now  many  separate  direct 
volitions,  and  have  consequently  multiplied  the  incon- 
sistency which  we  wished  to  avoid.  The  true  and  simple 
theory  of  the  recollection  is  to  be  found  in  the  perma- 
nence of  the  desire,  ami  the  natural  spontaneous  course 
of  suggestion.  1  do  not  call  up  the  ideas  of  the  person 
and  the  place ;  but  these,  by  their  relation  to  the  de- 
sire which  I  feel,  arise  uncalled ;  and  when  these  have 
arisen,  the  suggestion  of  some  part  of  the  conversa- 
tion at  that  place,  and  with  that  person  is  a  very 
natural  effect  of  this  mere  conception  of  the  person 
and  of  the  place.  If  that  particular  part  of  the  dis- 
course be  thus  simply  suggested,  which  I  wished  to 
remember,  my  object  is  gained,  and  my  desire,  of 
course,  ceases ;  if  not,  my  desire  still  continuing,  and 
being  itself  now  more  strongly,  because  more  recently 
associated  with  the  conceptions  of  the  person  and  the 
place,  keeps  them  constantly  before  me,  till,  in  the 
variety  of  suggestions  to  which  they  spontaneously 
give  rise,  I  either  obtain,  at  last,  the  remembrance 
which  I  wish,  or,  by  some  new  suggestion,  am  led 
into  a  new  channel  of  thought,  and  forget  altogether 
that  there  was  anything  which  I  wished  to  remember. 
What  is  termed  voluntary  recollection  then,  whether 
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direct,  or  indirect,  is  uothing  more  than  the  co-exis- 
tence of  some  vague  and  indistinct  desire  with  our 
Bimple  trains  of  suggestion. 

It  is  a  complex  feelings  or  series  of  feelings,  o 
which  the  continued  desire,  and  a  variety  of  succes- 
sive relative  conceptions,  are  parts ;  but  the  co-exis- 
tence of  the  train  of  conceptions,  with  an  unsatisfied 
desire,  though  a  complex  state  of  mind,  is  not  tho 
exercise  of  any  new  power,  distinct  from  the  elemen- 
tary powers  or  feelings  which  compose  it.     We  have    , 
only  to  perform  our  mental  analysis,  as  in  any  otb^fl 
complex  phenomena  of  the  mind»  and  the  element^ 
instantly  appear.  ^^J 

Such,  then,  is  memory,  not  a  simple  affection  «H 
the  mind,  the  result  of  a  peculiar  power,  but  a  com- 
bination of  two  elementary  feelings,  the  more  impor- 
tant of  which  is  to  be  traced  to  the  laws  of  simple 
suggestion,  while  the  other  element  is  referable  to  a 
power  that  is  afterwards  to  be  considered  by  us. 


In  my  remarks  on  the  secondary  laws  of  suggestion, 
I  considered,  very  fully,  those  circumstances  which 
diversify  the  general  power  of  suggestion,  in  different 
individuals,  and  whicJi  thus  give  occasion  to  all  the 
varieties  of  conception  or  remembrance,  in  individas 
to  whom  the  mere  primary  laws  of  suggestion  may 
supposed  to  have  been  nearly  equal.  It  will  not  be 
necessary  for  me,  therefore,  to  revert  to  these  at  pr 
sent,  as  explanatory  of  the  varieties  of  memory ;  sine 
the  same  secondary  laws,  which  diversify  our  sugge 
tions  as  mere  conceptions,  without  any  notion  of 
priority  combined  with  them,  diversify  them,  in  like 
manner,  when  the  notion  of  this  relation  is  combine 
with  them. 

In  estimating  the  power  of  memory,  however,  in 
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those  striking  diversities  of  it  which  appear  in  differ- 
ent individuals,  I  must  warn  you  against  an  error  into 
which  yon  may  naturally  fall,  if  you  pay  attention 
chiefly  to  the  more  obvious  suggestions,  which  arise 
and  display  themselves  in  the  common  iutercourse  of 
life.  It  is  in  this  way  that  a  good  memory,  which 
is,  in  itself,  so  essential  an  accompaniment  of  profound 
and  accurate  judgment,  has  fallen  into  a  sort  of  pro- 
verbial disrepute,  as  if  unfriendly  to  judgment,  or 
indicative  of  a  defect  in  this  nobler  part  of  our  intel- 
lectual constitution.  In  the  cases,  however,  which 
have  led  to  this  very  erroneous  remark,  it  is  not  the 
quantity,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  of  the  power  of 
memory,  but  the  peculiar  species  of  it,  that,  by  the 
sort  of  connexions  which  it  involves,  presents  itself  to 
us  more  readily,  and  seems  more  absurd,  merely  by 
coming  thus  more  frequently  before  our  view. 

What  we  are  too  ready  to  consider  exclusively  as 
memory,  is  the  suggestion  which  takes  place,  accord- 
ing to  the  mere  relations  of  contiguity  in  time  and 
place,  of  the  very  objects  themselves,  without  regard 
to  the  conceptions  which  arise  in  our  trains  of 
thought  by  the  same  power  of  spontaneous  suggestion, 
but  which  arise  according  to  other  relations,  and 
which,  therefore,  we  never  think  of  ascribing  to  the 
same  simple  powder.  It  is  not  a  good  memor}^  in  its 
best  sense,  as  a  rich  and  retentive  store  of  conceptions, 
that  is  imfriendly  to  intellectual  excellence,  poetic  or 
philosophic,  but  a  memory  of  w^hich  the  predominant 
tendency  is  to  suggest  objects  or  images  which  existed 
before  in  the  very  order  in  which,  as  objects  or 
images,  tJiey  existed  before,  according  to  the  merely 
imitative  relations  of  contiguity.  The  richer  the 
memory,  and  consequently  the  greater  the  number  of 
imag:es  that  may  arise  to  the  poet,  and  of  powers  and 
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effects  that  may  arise  to  the  philosopher,  the  more 
copious,  in  both  cases,  will  be  the  snggestions  of 
analogy,  which  constitute  poetic  invention  or  philoso- 
phic discovery;  and  the  more  copious  the  suggestions 
of  analogy  may  be,  the  richer  and  more  diversified,  it 
is  evident,  must  be  the  inventive  power  of  the  mind. 
It  is  the  quality  of  memory,  then,  as  suggeBting 
objects  in  their  old  and  familiar  sequences  of  conti- 
guity, not  the  quantity  of  the  store  of  suggestions, 
that  is  unfriendly  to  genius ;  though,  as  I  before  re- 
marked, this  very  difterence  of  quality  may,  to  super- 
ficial observers,  seem  like  a  difiereuce  of  the  quantity 
of  the  actual  power. 

It  is  in  common  conversation  chiefly  that  we  judge 
of  the  excellence  of  the  memory  of  others,  and  that 
we  feel  our  own  defects  of  it, — and  the  species  of  re- 
lation which  forms  by  far  the  most  important  tie  of 
things,  in  ordinary  discourse,  is  that  of  previous  conti- 
guity. We  talk  of  things  which  happened  at  certain 
times,  and  in  certain  places ;  and  he  who  remembers 
these  best,  seems  to  us  to  have  the  best  memor^^ 
though  the  other  more  important  species  of  sugge^^ 
tion,  according  to  analogy,  may,  in  his  mind,  be 
wholly  unproductive,  and  though  no  greater  number 
of  images,  therefore,  may  be  stored  in  it,  and  no 
greater  number  of  spontaneous  suggestions  arise ;  bet, 
on  the  contrary,  perhaps,  far  fewer  than  in  the  more 
philosophic  minds,  whose  admirable  inventions  and 
discoveries,  as  we  term  them,  we  admire,  but  whose 
supposed  bad  memories,  which  are  in  truth  only- 
different  modifications  of  the  same  principle  of  suggefl^H 
tion,  wo  lament. 

The  most  ignorant  of  the  vulgar,  in  describing  a 
single  event,  pour  out  a  number  of  suggestions  of  con- 
tiguity, which  may  astonish  us  indeed,  though  tbej 
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are  a  proof  not  tbat  tbey  remember  more,  but  only 
that  their  prcvailmg  suggestions  take  place,  according 
to  one  almost  exclusive  relation.  It  is  impossible  to 
listen  to  a  narrative  of  the  most  simple  event,  by  one 
of  the  common  people,  who  are  unaccustomed  to  pay 
much  attention  to  events  but  as  they  occur  together, 
without  being  struck  with  a  readiness  of  suggestion 
of  innumerable  petty  circumstances  which  might  seem 
like  superiority  of  memory,  if  we  did  not  take  into 
account  the  comparatively  small  number  of  their  sug- 
gestions of  a  ditterent  class.  They  do  not  truly  re- 
member more  than  others,  but  their  memory  is  dilferent 
in  quality  from  the  memory  of  others.  Suggestions 
arise  in  their  minds  which  do  not  arise  in  other 
minds ;  but  there  is  at  least  an  equal  number  of  sug- 
gestions that  arise  in  the  minds  of  others,  of  which 
their  minds,  in  the  same  circumstances,  would  be 
wholly  unsusceptible.  Yet  still,  as  I  have  said,  to 
common  observers,  their  memory  will  appear  quick 
and  retentive,  in  a  peculiar  and  far  surpassing  degree. 
How  many  trifling  facts,  for  example,  does  Mrs 
Quickly  heap  together  to  force  upon  Sir  John  Fal- 
staft^s  remembrance  his  promise  of  marriage.  The 
passage  is  quoted  by  Lord  Kames,  as  a  very  lively 
illustration  of  the  species  of  recollections  of  a  vulgar 
mind- 

"  In  the  minds  of  some  persons,  thoughts  and  cir- 
cumstances crowd  upon  each  other  by  the  slightest 
connexions.  I  ascribe  this  to  a  bluntness  in  the  dis- 
cerning faculty ;  for  a  person  who  cannot  accurately 
distinguish  between  a  slight  connexion  and  one  that 
is  more  intimate,  is  equally  affected  by  each  :  such  a 
person  must  necessarily  have  a  great  flow  of  ideas, 
because  they  are  introduced  by  any  relation  indiffer- 
ently; and  the  slighter  relations,  being  without  number, 
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furnish  ideas  without  end.     This   doctrine  is,  m  a 
lively  manner^  illustrated  by  Shakspere : — 

***Falstqffl  What  is  the  gross  sum  that  I  owe  thee? 

" '  Hostess.  Marry,  if  thou  wert  an  honest  man,thy- 
lelf  and  thy  money  too.  Thou  didst  swear  to  me  on 
a  parcel-gilt  goblet,  sitting  in  my  Dolphin-chamber,  at 
the  round  table,  by  a  sea-coal  fire,  on  Wednesday  in 
Whitsun-week,  when  the  Prince  broke  thy  head  for 
likening  him  to  a  singing  man  of  Windsor ;  thou  didst 
swear  to  me  then,  as  I  was  washing  thy  wound,  to 
marry  me,  and  make  me  my  lady  thy  wife.  Canst 
thou  deny  it  ?  Did  not  Goodwife  Keech,  the  butcher's 
wife,  come  in  then,  and  call  me  Gossip  Q.uickly? 
coming  in  to  borrow  a  mess  of  vinegar ;  telling  us  she 
had  a  good  dish  of  prawns ;  whereby  thou  didst  desire 
to  eat  some ;  whereby  I  told  thee  they  were  ill  for  a 
green  wound.  And  didst  not  thou,  when  she  was  gone 
down  stairs,  desire  me  to  be  no  more  so  famUiarity 
with  such  poor  people,  saying  that  ere  long  they  should 
call  me  madam  ?  And  didst  thou  not  kiss  me,  and 
bid  me  fetch  thee  thirty  shillings  ?  I  put  thee  now  to 
thy  book  oath,  deny  it  if  thou  canst.' — Second  Part 
Henry  IV.  Act  ii.  Sce7ie  2. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  a  man  of  accurate  judgment 
cannot  have  a  great  flow  of  ideas  ;  because  the  slighter 
relations,  making  no  figure  in  his  mind,  have  no  power 
to  introduce  ideas.  And  hence  it  is,  that  accurate 
judgment  is  not  friendly  to  declamation  or  copious 
eloquence.  This  reasoning  is  confirmed  by  experience; 
for  it  is  a  noted  observation,  That  a  great  or  compre- 
hensive memory  is  seldom  connected  with  a  good 
judgment."  * 

It  is  not  from  any  defect  of  memory,  as  Lord  Kames 
thinks,  that  fewer  of  the  ideas  which  prevail  in  common 
'  Elements  of  Criticiera,  Chap.  I. 
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conversation,  arise  to  a  mind  of  accurate  judgment ; 
but  because  the  prevailing  tendencies  to  suggestion,  in 
such  a  mind,  are  of  a  species  that  have  little  relation 
to  the  dates,  &c.,  of  the  occurrences  that  are  the 
ordinary  topics  of  familiar  discourse.  The  memory 
dififers  in  qnality,  not  in  quantity;  or,  at  least,  the 
defect  of  these  ordinary  topics  is  not  itself  a  proof 
that  the  general  power  of  suggestion  is  less  vigorous. 
In  the  case  of  extemporary  eloquence,  indeed,  the 
flow  of  mere  words  may  be  more  copious  in  him  who 
is  not  accustomed  to  dwell  on  the  permanent  relations 
of  objects,  but  on  the  slighter  circumstances  of  per- 
ception and  local  connexion.  Yet  this  is  far  from 
proving  that  the  memory  of  such  a  person,  which  im- 
plies much  more  than  the  recurrence  of  verbal  signs, 
is  less  comprehensive  ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose,  that,  unless  probably  in  a  few  very 
extraordinary  cases,  which  are  as  little  to  be  taken  into 
account,  in  a  general  estimate  of  this  kind,  as  the  form 
and  functions  of  monsters  in  a  physiological  inquiry, 
the  whole  series  of  suggestions,  of  which  a  profound 
and  discrimiuating  mind  is  capable,  is  greater,  upon 
the  whole,  than  the  number  of  those  which  rise  so 
readily  to  the  mind  of  a  superficial  thinker.  The  great 
difference  is,  that  the  wealth  of  the  one  is  composed 
merely  of  those  smaller  pieces  which  are  in  continual 
request,  and  therefore  brought  more  frequently  to  view; 
while  the  abundance  of  the  other  consists  chiefly  in 
those  more  precious  coins,  which  are  rather  deposited 
than  carried  about  for  current  use,  but  which,  when 
brought  forward,  exhibit  a  magnificence  of  wealth,  to 
which  the  petty  counters  of  the  multitude  are  com- 
paratively insignificant. 
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LECTUBE  XLIL 

.^fucnoN  >/  ■erf'at*  mppoMd  Menial  FaeidtiM  to  Sim^t 
inaatatian. — HL  rmaginatton. 

ixENTLZSEN.  t±ie  iiiqiimes  whidi  haye  occfiipied  hb 
Tith  reape«!t  to  tdie  phenom«ia  of  the  principle  of  si^- 
leadon.  iiave.  I  tznst.  ^own  jon  wbat  thai  f»"*TJ* 
is.  :u  iianngniahed  fiooBL  the  ofer  prxne^les  of  our 
meiGU  .■nnMiifciiKiim  It  becomes  wBoesBsaj,  howcfci; 
in  jnsdiicatiuii  of  diat  smple  anaogement  whidi  I 
vi^itiir^i  Zi\  propose  to  vqo.  to  conader  this  piin^k 
not  3ii»elv  in  rekudon  to  the  phenomena  iriuch  I  \aat 
ineludeti  mder  it.  but  also  in  r^ati<Hi  to  other  anangt* 
menta.  and  t»  show:  that  this  one  g^iend  tenden^ 
of  the  mind  ia  joiBiniHit  to  account  for  a  Tariety  cf 
phenomena  which  haTe  been  referred  to  pecnliv 
po^-*rs  'Z'f  lie  laderstanding.  This  I  endeavoured  to 
prov^i  in  VDj  ItL=t:  lectnre.  with  respect  to  two  of  the« 
5'irposei  intelletnnml  pi>w^rs — the  powers,  as  they 
have  teen  tienneii.  of  Conception  and  Memory. 

In  the  first  place.  I  showed,  of  conception,  that,  6r 
from  beini:  .iiscin^uishable  from  suggestion,  it  is  only 
a  particular  instance  or  operation  of  that  rery  prin- 
ciple :  what  are  caUeii  the  laws  of  suggestion  or  as* 
•lociation.  in  relation  to  oar  mere  ideas,  being  nothiDg 
more  than  the  general  circomstances,  according  to 
which  conceptions  follow  conceptions,  in  our  trains 
of  thought.  A  particular  conception,  indeed,  as  one 
.state  of  mind,  differs  from  that  general  tendency  of 
saggestion,  in  consequence  of  which  it  arises ;  bnt  it 
differs  from  it  only  in  the  same  way  as  any  other  par- 
ticular feeling  differs  from  that  general  mental  sns- 
(;(;ptibility  to  which  we  trace  it ;  as  onr  sensation  di 
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particular  sound  or  odour,  for  example,  differs  from  the 
senses  of  smell  and  liearing,  by  which  we  are  capable 
of  perceiving  all  the  varieties  of  sounds  and  odours. 
The  power  of  suggestion  is  that  capacity  of  the  mind 
hy  which  conceptions  arise ;  as  the  power  of  vision  is 
that  capacity  of  the  mind  by  which  we  are  sensible  of 
the  varieties  of  light ;  and  we  might  as  well  speak  of 
a  power  of  seeing  a  particular  colour,  distinct  from 
vision,  as  of  a  power  of  conceiving  the  same  particular 
colour,  distinct  from  the  influence  of  the  general  ten- 
dency of  the  mind  that  is  termed  by  us  suggestion. 
When  I  hear  the  sound  of  my  friend's  name,  and  the 
conception  of  my  friend  immediately  arises,  there  is 
not,  in  the  production  of  this  one  mental  state,  the 
operation  both  of  a  power  of  association  or  suggestion, 
and  of  a  power  of  conception ;  but  there  is  a  develop- 
ment of  that  single  capacity,  or  property  of  the  mind, 
in  consequence  of  which  certain  conceptions  arise, 
after  certain  other  conceptions  or  perceptions.  We 
may  call  this  particular  property  either  the  capacity 
of  conception,  or  the  capacity  of  suggestion,  as  we 
please ;  the  one  terra,  conception,  having  more  imme- 
diate reference  to  the  object  conceived, — the  other,  sufj- 
gestion^  to  the  conceiving  mind ;  but  the  feeling  itself 
of  which  we  speak,  the  particular  conception  suggested, 
whether  we  regard  it  in  reference  to  the  mind  in  which 
it  rises,  or  to  the  object  w^hich  it  seems  to  represent ; 
and,  by  whatever  word,  or  combination  of  words,  we 
may  choose  to  designate  it,  is  still  only  one  affection 
of  the  mind ;  as  a  man  is  still  the  same  individual 
being,  whatever  name  we  may  give  to  him,  whether 
we  call  him  simply  a  man,  or  speak  of  him  by  his  own 
individual  appellation,  or  in  his  different  relations  to 
other  beings  like  himself,  a  son,  a  brother,  a  father. 
The  mistake  which  has  led  to  this  distinction  of  the 
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power  of  coaoeption  from  the  power  of  snggeetion, 
by  which  onr  eooceptioDa  arise,  I  showed  to  be  that 
Ttt(2:tie,  but  nniyersal  nusiake^  as  to  the  nature  of  asso* 
ciatioiu  which  sapposes  a  certain  mysterious  unioo  of 
the  anggBiHfcing  and  sogjTested  idea,  to  precede  their 
iwtitnal  saggmtion ;  in  which  ease  this  supposed  mrs- 
tenooB  ain^  and  the  rise  of  the  conception  itself,  oc- 
antriiyat  different  periods,  miiibt  indeed  be  allowed  to 
be  indicative  of  diiFerent  mental  powers  or  properties. 
After  showing  oar  conceptions  to  be  only  paiticolar 
moditicationfi  or  examples  of  the  general  power  of  si^- 
j^estion, — which  would  be  a  word  absolutely  wi'" 
meaning,  if  nothing  were  sitggested, — I  proceeii   .  . 
tmrnHeg  oar  remembrancesy  uudyzii^  these  into  two 
distinct  parts,  a  particidar  conception  of  some  object 
or  feeling  remembered,  and  the  accompanying  feeling 
of  a  certain  relation  of  priority  to  oar  present  con- 
MMwaess.    The  simple  conception  which  forms  one  of 
the  elements  of  the  remembrance,  and  differs  in  no  re- 
spect from  the  conceptions  that  are  unaccompanied 
with  the  notion  of  a  relation  of  time,  is  of  course  re- 
doeible  to  the  power  of  simple  suggestion,  to  which 
all  our  conceptions  are  to  be  referred  ;  the  feeling  of 
the  relation  of  priority,  which  forms  its  other  element, 
is,  like  our  feeling  of  eyery  other  relation,  an  effect  <if 
that  general  susceptibility  of  relation  suggested,  which 
we  are  to  consider  afterwards.     The   remembrance, 
therefore,  being  a  complex  feeling,  is  a  proof  of  these 
two  susceptibilities  of  the  mind,  to  which  we  owe  th« 
constituent  elementary  feelings ;  but  it  is  not  a  proof 
of  any  third  power,  more  than  the  sight  of  a  rose,  com- 
bined with  the  perception  of  its  fragrance,  is  a  proof 
that  we  possess  some  third  sense  or  power,  distinct 
from  those  which  give  us  the  elementary  sensations 
of  colour  and  odour,  of  which  our  complex  sensation 


is  formed.  What  we  tern  memoTj,  then,  iu  (ILstiuotion 
from  mere  eoneqptioB,  is  not  a  new  power,  but  merely 
a  complex  result  of  diflerent  meotal  capacities;  as 
my  complex  feeling,  when  I  look  at  an  extensive  laud- 
scape,  and  regard  the  Tarioos  conttguitioSt  or  other 
local  relations  of  the  parts  to  each  other,  high  or  low, 
above  or  beneath,  remote  or  near,  is  a  proof  indeed  that 
I  have  a  capacity  of  discerning  relations^  as  well  as  a 
capacity  of  rision,  but  not  a  proof  of  any  power  dis- 
tinct from  both,  and  requiring,  therefore,  a  separate 
place  in  our  primary  dassifications  of  the  intellectual 
functions.  The  relations  of  time,  in  this  respect,  do 
not  dilfer  from  the  relations  of  place ;  our  conceptions 
may  be  combined  with  the  one  as  much  as  with  the 
other ;  and  the  remembrance,  in  every  case,  is  a  mere 
conception,  like  any  other  mere  conception,  combined 
with  a  certain  feeling  of  i^elation,  and  nothing  more. 


Of  the  inestimable  advantages  which  we  receive  from 
that  composition  of  feelings  which  constitutes  memory, 
1  have  already  treated  too  fully  to  need  to  reeall  them 
to  your  attention.  You  know  it  as  that  to  whieli  we 
are  indebted  for  all  the  knowledge  which  we  possess, 
not  merely  for  everything  which  raises  us  above  the 
ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  vulgar,  to  the  noble 
luxuries  of  science  and  enlightened  belief,  but  for  every- 
thing which  raises  us  above  that  state  of  unreflecting 
imbecility,  compared  with  which  the  dull  glimpses  of 
thought  that  detenniue  the  half-instinctive  actions  of 
the  idiot,  in  avoiding  danger,  and  seeking  the  gratiti- 
cation  of  his  animal  appetites,  would  be  wisdom  and 
philosophy.  In  the  rich  and  ever-ready  stores  uf  a 
well-cultivated  mind,  we  have  the  only  image,  which 
we  can  in  any  way  acquire,  of  the  Omniscience  of  the 
Sovereign  Intelh'ct,- — of  tliat   uEiNf;,  to  whom  iniiui- 
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science,  in  all  its  infinity  of  comprehension  of  whatcve: 
is,  aud  of  whatever  is  to  be,  is  the  knowledge  only 
the  wonders  of  His  own  creative  power.  We  acquire 
our  knowledge  slowly,  but  we  retrace  it  rapidly.  The 
universe  itself,  when  we  have  enriched  our  memory 
with  the  knowledge  of  its  laws,  may  thus,  in  some 
measure,  be  said  to  be  comprised  in  a  single  retrospec- 
tive thought  of  man, — in  a  single  thought  of  the  frail 
and  dependent  creature,  w^ho,  as  an  individual,  is 
scarcely  to  be  counted  as  anything  in  that  very  infin- 
ity which  he  comprehends  and  measures  : — 

"  What  wealth,  in  Memory'^  firm  record, 
"WUicli,  should  it  perish^  could  thia  world  recall. 
In  colours  freab,  originally  bright, 
From  tho  dark  shadows  of  o'erwhelming  years." 

Yout 

Nor  is  it  only  intellectual  wealth  which  we  thus 
acquire  and  preserve  ;  it  is  by  our  remembrances  that 
we  are  truly  moral  beings,  because  we  owe  to  them 
the  very  conception  of  everything  which  can  be  the 
object  of  morality.  Without  them  there  could  be 
no  esteem,  no  gratification  for  kindness  received,  no 
compassion  for  those  who  are  in  sorrow,  no  love  of 
what  is  honourable  and  benevolent.  How  many  of 
our  purest  aflections  might  we  trace,  through  a  long 
series  of  reciprocal  kindnesses,  to  the  earliest  years  of 
our  boyhood — to  the  field  of  our  sports — to  the  nur- 
sery^ — to  the  very  cradle  in  which  our  smile  answereti 
only  still  fonder  smiles  that  hung  ceaseless  around  it ! 
The  Greeks  in  their  Theogony,  by  a  happy  allegorical 
illustration  of  the  importance  of  this  principle  to  all 
the  exercises  of  fancy  and  the  understanding,  fabh 
the  Muses  to  be  Daughters  of  Memory.  They  migl 
with  equal  truth,  have  given  the  same  parentage 
the  ^'irtues. 
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The  next  class  of  phenonieiia,  ascribed  erroneously 
to  a  peculiar  intellectual  power,  which  remains  to  be 
considered  by  us,  is  that  which  comprehends  the  phe- 
nomena of  imagination.  We  not  merely  perceive  ob- 
jects, and  conceive  or  remember  them  simply  as  they 
were,  but  we  have  the  power  of  combining  them  in 
various  new  assemblages, — of  forming  at  our  will,  with 
a  sort  of  delegateil  omnipotence,  not  a  single  universe 
merely,  but  a  uew  and  varied  universe,  with  every  suc- 
cession of  our  thought.  The  materials  of  which  we 
form  them  are,  indeed,  materials  that  exist  in  every 
mind ;  but  they  exist  in  every  mind  only  as  the  stones 
exist  shapeless  in  the  quarry,  that  require  little  more 
than  mechanic  labour  to  convert  them  into  common 
dwellings,  but  that  rise  into  palaces  aud  temples  only 
at  the  command  of  architectural  genius. 

"  Indistinct, 
In  vulgar  bosoms,  and  unnoticed,  lie 
Those  stares  of  secret  wealth.    But  some  tliorc  are 
Conscious  of  Nature,  and  the  rulo  which  Man 
O'er  Nature  holds ;  aome  who,  within  themselves 
Retiring,  from  the  trivial  scenes  of  chance 
And  momentary  passion,  can  at  will 
Call  up  these  fair  oxenvplara  of  the  mind, 
Reviow  their  features,  ecau  the  secret  lawa 
Which  bind  them  to  each  other,  and  display 
By  fomis,  or  sounds,  or  colours,  to  the  sonso 
Their  latent  channs.    The  Bard,  nor  length,  nor  depth, 
Nor  place,  nor  form  controls.    To  eyes,  to  ears, 
To  every  organ  of  the  coptoua  mind, 
He  offereth  all  its  treasures.    Him  the  hours, 
The  aoasong  him  obey  ;  and  changeful  time 
Sees  hira  at  will  keep  nieasoro  with  his  flight, 
At  will  outstrip  it.     To  enhance  hia  toil, 
He  summoneth  from  tho  uttermost  extent 
Of  things,  which  God  liath  taught  him,  every  form 
Auxiliar,  every  power ;  and  all  beside 
Excludes  imperious.     Hia  prevailing  hand 
Gives  to  corporeal  eseenco  life  and  sense, 
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And  eveiy  stately  fonetion  of  the  aooL 

The  aoal  itself  to  him  obseqnioiu  Iwb 

Like  nuUter'a  panive  beap ;  and,  as  be  wiila. 

To  reason  and  affection  be  assigns 

Their  jnst  alliances,  their  just  degrees  : 

Whence  his  peculiar  hononzB  ;  whence  the  raoe 

Of  men,  who  people  his  driigfatfol  worid. 

Transcend  as  far  the  anoertain  sons  of  earth 

As  earth  itself  to  his  deligfatfiil  world 

The  palm  of  spotless  beauty  doth  resign.'* ' 

8ach  are  the  sublime  fonctions  of  imagination.  Bvt 
we  mnst  not  conceive,  merely  because  thej  are  sabfiiK, 
that  they  comprehend  the  whole  office  of  imaginatioi, 
or  even  its  most  important  uses.  It  is  of  Ikr  more 
importance  to  mankind,  as  it  operates  in  the  commoit 
offices  of  life, — in  those  &miliar  feelings  of  eyerj  hour, 
which  we  neyer  think  of  referring  to  any  fiicoltj,  or 
of  estimating  their  yalne  in  reference  to  other  chases 
of  feelings.  What  are  all  those  pictures  of  the  fntore 
which  are  for  ever  before  our  eyes,  in  the  sncceseiTe 
hopes,  and  fears,  and  designs  of  life,  bnt  imaginations, 
in  which  circumstances  are  combined  that  neyer  per- 
haps, in  the  same  forms  and  proportions,  have  existed 
in  reality,  and  which,  very  probably,  are  never  to  ex- 
ist bnt  in  those  very  hopes  and  fears,  which  we  hate 
formed  ?  The  writer  of  romance  gives  secret  motires 
and  passions  to  the  characters  which  he  invents,  imd 
adds  incident  to  incident  in  the  long  series  of  compli- 

'  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  second  form  of  the  poem,  B.  IV.  t. 
66-130 ;  with  the  substitution,  in  v.  68,  of  **  Stores  of  secret 
wealth,"  instead  of 

"  Plessing  stores,  unless  the  casual  force 
Of  things  external  prompt  the  heedless  mind 
To  recognise  her  wealth." 

The  addition  after  "  Hcnse,"  in  v.  78,  (or  t.  11,  as  quoted,)  of  "  Their 
latent  charms ;"  in  the  next  verse  the  exclusion  of  the  verses  bm 
70  to  **  will,"  in  v.  108,  and  the  exclusion  also  of  v.  127. 
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cated  action  which  he  devdofML 

too,  are  doing  erefj  hov 

never  are  to  happen,  u 

and  thinking  our  little 

as  may  be  snppoeed,  are  the 

the  plot  of  which  there  is  a 

adrenturea  of  those  wbon  we  lore,  and  thoae 

we  dislike,  connected  with  the  nain  pieee,  or 

cally  intermingled.     Our  rowiarfi  cf  real  Wk,  tlMMigb 

founded  upon  facta,  are,  in  their  princifial  eireoMlaiieee, 

fictions  still ;  and,  though  the  hutej  wfaiefa  thej  display 

may  not  be  aa  brilliant,  it  l&  ^ill  the  Bsune  in  kind  with 

that  which  forms  and  fills  the  hietory  of  ima^aarjr 

heroes  and  heroines.     The  dolled  plodder  over  the 

obscurest  desk,  who  sums  up,  in  the  erening,  his  daily 

tables  of  profit  and  loss,  and  who  rises  in  the  morning 

with  the  sole  object  of  addii^  a  few  ciphers  to  that 

book  of  pounds  and  pence,  which  contains  the  whole 

annual  history  of  his  life,— eren  he,  while  he  half  lays 

down  his  quill  to  think  of  future  prices  and  future 

demands,  or  future  possibilities  of  loss,  has  his  visions 

and  inspirations  like  the  sublimest  poet, — visions  of  a 

yery  difierent  kind,  indeed,  from  those  to  which  poets 

are  accustomed,  but  involving  as  truly  the  inspirations 

of  fancy. 

For  these  humble  cases  of  imagination,  it  might 
perhaps  be  admitted,  by  those  who  are  not  aware  how 
exactly  they  resemble  in  kind  the  sublimer  examples 
of  it,  that  no  peculiar  intellectual  power  different  from 
simple  suggestion  is  necessary.  But  is  there  not  some 
peculiar  power  exerted  in  the  splendid  works  of  elo- 
quence and  poetic  art ;  in  those  fictions  which  seem 
to  give  all  the  reality  of  nature  to  ideal  things,  or  to 
add  some  new  majesty  or  loveliness  even  to  the  very 
magnificence  of  nature  itself,  and  which  would  seem, 
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therefore,  to  raise  art  above  nature,  if  this  yery 
were  not  one  of  the  forms  which  nature  itself  assmnesl 

lu  these,  too,  if  we  analyze  the  phenomena  with 
sufficient  minuteness,  we  shall  find  results  similar  to 
those  which  we  discovered  in  our  analysis  of  the  for- 
mer tribes  of  phenomena,  ascribed  in  like  manner 
erroneously  to  peculiar  powers. 

To  this  analysis  let  us  now  proceed. 

Imagination  has  been  generally  regarded  as  imply- 
ing a  voluntary  selection  and  combination  of  images, 
for  the  production  of  compounds  different  from  those 
which  nature  exhibits.  This  opinion,  to  whatever 
extent  it  may  be  true,  is  certainly  false  in  part  at 
least.  ^H 

We  have  seen,  in  considering  some  other  menti^l 
processes,  that  these  are  rendered  very  different  in 
appearance  by  the  union  of  desire ;  that  mere  percep- 
tion, in  this  way,  becomes  attention — mere  memory, 
recollection.  A  similar  difference  is  produced  by  the 
union  of  the  same  feeling  in  the  phenomena  which  we 
are  at  present  considering. 

Imagination,  then,  may  be  considered  in  two  dif- 
ferent lights ;  as  it  takes  place  without  desire,  or  as 
it  takes  place  vrith  desire  or  intention.  Let  us  con- 
sider, then,  in  the^?*^^  place,  those  new  complex  con- 
ceptions which,  when  there  is  no  accompanying  de- 
sire, arise  and  start,  as  it  were,  upon  the  miiid,  in  its 
passive  trains  of  thought. 

That  there  is  imagination,  or  new  combination  of 
images  and  feelings  unaccompanied  with  any  desire, 
and  consequently  altogether  void  of  selection,  is  as 
true  as  that  there  is  memory  without  intentional  re- 
miniscence. In  the  trains  of  our  thought,  conceptions 
rise  often  simply  as  they  have  existed  before;  thoy 
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rme  often  mixed  in  various  forms  and  proportions,  as 
they  never  have  existed  before ;  and  in  both  cases 
equally  without  any  desire  on  our  part.  We  as  little 
will  the  varying  scenery  of  our  reveries,  and  all  the 
strange  forms  which  seem  to  people  them,  as  we  will 
the  conception  of  any  one  with  whom  we  are  ac- 
(|uainted,  when  it  rises  to  us  in  instant  suggestion, 
merely  on  reading  his  familiar  name. 

I  may  conceive  gold,  it  is  said, — I  may  conceive  a 
mountain ;  and  these  states  of  my  mind,  which  are 
only  faint  transcripts  of  the  past,  are  simple  concep- 
tions. But  if  I  conceive  a  golden  mountain  which  I 
never  saw,  I  must,  it  is  said,  have  put  together  these 
two  conceptions :  and  this  conception,  dilferent  from 
any  thing  in  nature,  is,  in  strict  language,  not  a  mere 
conception,  but  an  imagination. 

Has  any  thing,  however,  taken  place  in  this  laat 
case,  different  from  what  occurred  in  the  two  former  ? 

The  argument  which  I  used  in  treating  of  voluntary 
reminiscence,  is  equally  applicable  in  the  present  in- 
stance. I  then  showed  you  the  absurdity  of  supposing 
tliat  we  can  will  the  existence  of  any  particular  idea ; 
since  this  would  be  to  suppose  us  either  to  will  with- 
out knowing  what  we  willed,  which  is  absurd,  or  to 
know  already  what  we  wOled  to  know,  which  is  not 
lees  absurd.  In  like  manner,  I  cannot  have  selected 
the  images  of  gold  and  a  mountain  with  the  intention 
of  forming  the  compound  of  a  golden  mountain ;  since 
it  is  very  evident  that,  if  I  willed  that  particular  com- 
pound, I  must  have  had  the  conception  of  a  golden 
mountain  previously  to  my  conception  of  a  golden 
mountain.  The  argimient  in  this  case  is  surely  de- 
monstrative ;  and  the  same  argument  will  apply  equal- 
ly to  every  other  individual  case  that  may  be  supposed, 
whether  the  images  be  few  or  many, — transient,  or 
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continued  tlirough  tlie  longest  reveries.  If  we  select 
images  witli  the  view  of  forming  a  particular  coi 
pound,  we  must  already  have  formed  this  compound; 
and  to  select  them  for  no  purpose  whatever,  is,  in 
truth,  not  to  select  at  all. 

But  if  there  cannot  have  been  any  selection  of 
images  for  composing  with  them  the  notion  of  a  golden 
mountain,  how  happens  it  that  the  conception  of  this 
object,  so  different  from  any  thing  we  have  ever  seen, 
should  arise  in  the  mind  ?  m 

For  the  solution  of  this  supposed  difficulty,  I  might 
remark,  that  it  is  far  from  necessary  to  suggestion, 
that  there  should  be  any  complete  resemblance  of  the 
object  suggested  to  that  which  suggests  it,  or  that 
they  should  formerly  have  been  proximate  as  the 
direct  images  of  things  existing  together ;  and  that^ 
on  the  same  principle  as  that  by  which  a  giant  sug- 
gests a  pigmy,  or,  still  more,  as  analogous  objects 
suggest  objects  merely  analogous, — a  tempest,  for 
example,  the  short  violence  of  mortal  tyranny,  or  a 
day  of  vernal  sunshine,  the  serene  benevolence  of  its 
God, — BO  the  mere  conception  of  a  mountain  of  one 
substance  or  colour,  may  suggest  the  analogous  con- 
ception of  a  mountain  of  gold.  But,  though  this 
general  tendency  to  analogous  suggestions  might  seem, 
perhaps,  sufficient  to  explain  the  whole  difficulty,  the 
true  theory  of  this,  and  of  every  other  species  of  com- 
plex conception,  appears  to  me  to  depend,  not  on  this 
general  tendency  merely,  but,  in  a  great  degree  also, 
on  that  fact  with  respect  to  suggestion,  which  I  stat 
and  illustrated  in  a  former  Lecture, — the  fact  tl 
various  conceptions,  in  that  particular  sense  of  co-ej 
teuce  or  complexity,  which  I  explained  to  you  as 
that  can  be  understood  in  the  case  of  mind,  may  exi 
together,  forming  one  complex  feeling,  and  that  oi 
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wt  of  this  complexity  may  suggest  one  conception, 
while  another  part  suggests  a  different  conception, 
that  may,  in  like  manner  unite,  and  form  one  har- 
monizing whole.  The  conception  of  the  colour  of 
gold,  for  example,  and  the  conception  of  a  mountain, 
may  he  thus,  as  it  were,  separately  suggested,  hy 
parts  of  some  preceding  group  of  images  co-existing 
in  the  mind ;  or  the  conception  of  a  mountain  remain- 
ing, its  greenness  or  brownness,  which  are  parts  of 
the  complex  feeling,  may,  as  colours,  suggest  various 
other  colours,  in  the  same  way  as  if  the  conception  of 
the  form  of  the  mountain  had  ceased ;  the  colours 
thus  suggested  by  some  former  colour, — that  of  gold 
among  tlie  rest, — coalescing,  as  they  arise,  with  the 
remaining  conception  of  the  projecting  mass ;  and  all 
this  happens,  not  in  consequence  of  any  selection  of 
ours,  but  merely  in  conformity  with  the  common  laws 
of  suggestion ;  with  those  laws  by  which,  as  I  have 
shown  to  you  in  every  instance  of  vision,  a  mere  sen- 
sation of  colour  continues  to  co-exist  with  what  is  in 
truth  only  an  associate  conception  of  some  particular 
tangible  form,  and  to  blend  itself  in  intimate  diffusion 
with  the  conception  which  it  has  suggested,  as  if  the 
eye  were  itself  capable  of  originally  distinguishing 
convexity,  concavity,  and  every  varied  form  of  position 
and  magnitude. 

The  momentary  groups  of  images  that  arise,  inde- 
pendently of  any  desire  or  choice  on  our  part,  and 
arise  in  almost  every  miimte  to  almost  every  mind, 
constitute  by  far  the  greater  number  of  our  imagi- 
nations; and  to  suppose  a  predetermining  selection 
necessary  to  every  new  complex  conception,  would 
therefore  he  almost  to  annihilate  imagination  itself. 
It  might  leave  it,  indeed,  to  the  writers  of  poetry  and 

romance,  and  to  all  who  are  in  the  habit  of  embellish- 
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ing  their  conyersation  with  the  graces  and  the  wonders 
of  extemporary  romsuice ;  but,  in  the  greater  numler 
of  mankind,  it  woald  be  to  annihilate  it  wholly ;  Bince 
in  them,  there  is  no  intentional  creation  of  images, 
but  their  fancy  presents  to  them  spontaneous  images ; 
or  rather,  to  speak  more  accurately,  since  fancy  is  but 
a  general  term,  expressive  of  the  variety  of  these  verj' 
states  of  the  mind,  their  mind,  in  consequence  of  its 
own  original  susceptibilities  of  change,  exists,  of  itself,  1 
successively,  in  those  various  states  which  constitute  ' 
the  feelings  referred  to  fancy  or  imagination.  ^H 

Such  is  imagination,  considered, as  it  most  frequentlj^* 
occurs,  without  any  accompanying  desire, — a  mode  of 
the  general  capacity  of  simple  suggestion,  and  nothing 
more.     But  there  are,  unquestionably,  cases  in  which 
desire,  or  intention  of  some  sort,  accompanies  it  dur- 
ing the  whole,  or  the  chief  part  of  the  process ;  and  it 
is  of  these  cases  chiefly  that  we  are  accustomed  to 
think,  in  speaking  of  this  supposed  power.     Such  is 
the  frame  of  the  mind,  in  composition  of  every  species, 
in  prose  or  verse.     In  this  state,  conceptions  follow^ 
each  other,  and  new  assemblages  are  formed.     It  is 
continued  exercise  of  imagination  :  What,  then,  is  the 
analysis  of  ourfeelings  in  this  state  of  voluntary  thought, 
when  there  is  a  desire  of  forming  new  groups  of  image 
and  new  groups  of  images  arise? 

In  the  first  place,  to  sit  down  to  compose,  is  to  have 
a  general  notion  of  some  subject  which  we  are  about 
to  treat,  with  the  desire  of  developing  it,  and  the  ex- 
pectation, or  perhaps  the  confidence,  that  we  shall  he 
able  to  develop  it  more  or  less  fully.  The  desire, 
like  every  other  vivid  feeling,  has  a  degree  of  perm 
uence  which  our  vivid  feelings  only  possess  ;  and,  b; 
its  permanence,  tends  to  keep  the  accompanying  con- 
ception of  the  subject,  which  is  the  object  of  the 
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also  pennaneiit  before  us ;  and  while  it  is  thus  perma- 
nent, the  usual  spontaneous  siigpfestiona  take  place,— 
conception  following  conception,  in  rapid  but  relative? 
series,  and  our  judgment,  all  the  time,  approving  and 
rejecting,  according  to  those  relations  of  fitness  and 
unfitness  to  the  subject,  which  it  perceives  in  the  ])arts 
of  the  train. 

Such  r  conceive  to  he  a  faithful  picture  of  the  state,  or 
successive  states  of  the  mind,  in  the  process  of  composi- 
tion. It  is  not  the  exercise  of  a  single  power,  but  the 
development  of  various  su8ceptil)ilities, — of  desire, — of 
simple  suggestion,  by  which  conceptions  rise  after  con- 
ceptions,— of  judgment  or  relative  suggestion,  by  which 
a  feeling  of  relative  fitness  or  unfitness  arises,  on  the  con- 
templation of  the  conceptions  that  have  thus  spontane- 
ously presented  themselves.  We  think  of  some  subject ; 
the  thought  of  this  subject  induces  various  conceptions 
related  to  it.  We  approve  of  some,  as  having  a  rehi- 
tion  of  fitness  for  our  end,  and  disapprove  of  others,  as 
unfit.  We  may  term  this  complex  state,  or  series  of 
states,  imagination,  or  fancy,  and  the  term  may  be 
convenient  for  its  brevity.  But,  in  using  it,  we  must 
not  forget  that  the  term,  however  brief  and  simple,  is 
still  the  name  of  a  state  that  is  complex,  or  of  a  suc- 
cession of  certain  states ;  that  the  phenomena  com- 
])rchendcd  under  it,  being  the  same  in  nature,  are  not 
rendered,  by  this  use  of  a  mere  word,  different  from 
those  to  which  we  have  already  given  peculiar  names, 
expressive  of  them  as  they  exist  separately ;  and  that 
it  is  to  the  classes  of  these  elementary  phenomena, 
therefore,  that  we  nnist  refer  the  whole  process  of 
imagination  in  our  philosophic  analysis, — unless  we 
exclude  analysis  altogether,  and  fill  our  mental  voca- 
bulary with  as  many  names  of  powers  as  there  are 
complex  affections  of  the  mind. 
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The  feeling  of  whicli  I  have  spoken,  as  most  impor- 
tant in  fixing  our  train  of  thought  so  as  to  allow  con- 
tinuous composition,  is  the  \'ivid  feeling  of  desire, 
co-existing  with  the  conception  of  the  particular  sub- 
ject; since  this  conception  of  the  subject,  which  is 
essential  to  the  desire  itself,  must  exist  as  long  as  the 
particular  desire  or  intention  exists,  and,  from  the 
influence  of  the  common  laws  of  suggestion,  canoot 
thus  continue  in  the  mind  without  inducing,  succes- 
sively, various  other  conceptions  related  to  the  primarj 
subject,  and  to  each  other. 

There  is  another  circumstance,  however,  whic 
contributes  very  powerfully  to  keep  the  train  of  saj 
gestion  steadily  related  to  the  particular  subject  which 
we  wish  to  consider,  or,  at  least,  to  recall  our  thougl 
to  it,  when  they  have  wandered  from  it  so  far  as 
have  introduced  trains  of  their  own  absolutely  uncon- 
nected with  our  subject.  This  is  the  constant  pre- 
sence of  the  same  objects  of  perception  aronnd  ua.  I 
remarked  to  you,  when  I  treated  of  the  secondary 
laws  of  suggestion,  the  important  influence  which  oar 
conceptions  have  in  awaking  each  other,  according  as 
they  have  been  more  or  less  recently  combined ;  even 
the  worst  memory  being  able  to  repeat  a  short  line  of 
poetry  immediately  after  reading  it,  though,  in  a  very 
short  time,  it  might  wholly  forget  it.  There  is,  the 
most  unquestionably,  a  peculiar  readiness  of  si 
tion  of  recent  images  or  feelings.  Accordingly,  wh< 
we  sit  down  to  compose,  the  thought  of  our  subject  is 
soon  associated  with  every  object  around  us, — with  all 
that  we  see, — with  every  permanent  sound, — with  the 
touch  of  the  pen  or  the  pencil  which  we  hold, — wit 
our  very  tactual  and  muscular  feelings  as  we  sit. 
these  sensations,  indeed,  have  been  frequently  con- 
nected with  other  subjects  ;  but  they  more  readilj 
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our  present  subject,  because  they  have  co- 
with  it  more  recently.  When,  therefore,  we 
led  away,  ahuost  insensibly,  to  new  trains  of 
jbt,  which  might  not,  of  themselves,  for  a  long 
,  lead  us  back  again  to  those  conceptions  which 
lied  us,  or  to  the  desire  which  accompanied  them, 
rapidly  brought  back  to  these  by  the  sight  of 
book  which  meets  our  eye, — of  the  desk  or  table 
us, — or  by  some  other  of  those  sensations  which 
e  already  mentioned.  In  our  efforts  of  composi- 
there  is  a  constant  action  of  these  causes,  some 
hich  would  lead  us  away,  while  others  bring  us 
The  general  laws  of  suggestion  would,  in  many 
fill  our  mind  with  conceptions  foreign  to  our 
t,  and  they  do  frequently  produce  this  effect  ; 
often  are  we  recalled  by  the  permanence  of  our 
or  still  more  frequently  by  the  same  laws  of 
on  which  had  disturbed  and  distracted  us, 
,ting  now,  in  their  connexion  with  the  objects  of 
efore  us,  in  the  way  already  mentioned,  and 
ipairing  the  very  evil  to  which  they  had  given 
ion. 
uch  are  the  means  with  which  nature  has  provided 
ir  keeping  the  trains  of  our  suggestion,  not  steadily 
J  i,  but  almost  steadily  related  to  one  particular 
bject,  which  we  wish  to  consider,  or  to  illustrate 
nd  ndom.  Do  the  conceptions,  however,  which  arise 
--;--:  this  period,  and  which  are  ascribed  to  fancy  or 
-:  lution,  arise  by  the  simple  laws  of  suggestion? 
are  they  to  be  ascribed  to  the  operation  of  some 
[eiinct  power? 

According  to  the  analysis  which  I  have  given  you 
at  analysis  be  faithful — there  is  no  operation 
distinct  power,  but  merely  the  rise  of  various 
II.  2  c 
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imaj^es  according  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  simpk 
gestion,  in  co-existence  with  feelings  that  arise 
some  other  common  principles  of  the  mind,  pa 
larly  desire,  and  the  feeling  of  relation. 

In  the  creations  of  our  fancy,  it  is  very  eridea 
the  conceptions  which  arise  must  all  have  some  re' 
to  each  other,  or  the  new  combinations  would  be 
wildness  and  confusion ;  and  to  the  relations,  a 
ing  to  which  conceptions  may  arise,  there  is  sc 
any  limit.    The  first  line  of  a  poem*  if  I  have  prei 
read  the  poem,  may  suggest  to  me  the  second  i 
its  relation  of  former  contiguity;  it  may  sugg 
resemblance  of  thought  or  language,  some  simil 
of  another  author ;  it  may  suggest,  by  contrast 
of  those  ludicrous  images  which  constitute  paro4 
it  may  suggest  some  image  in  harmony  with  i 
subject,  and  some  appropriate  language  with  wh 
invest  it,  as  when  it  suggested  to  its  author  the  a 
line,  and  all  the  following  lines  of  his  poem.    Il 
variety  of  suggestions,  some  of  which  would  be  < 
simple   conceptions   or   remembrances,  while  c 
would  be  ascribed  to  the  inventive  power  of  in 
ation,  it  is  precisely  the  same  principle  which  oper 
— that  principle  of  our  mental  constitution,  by  1 
one  conception  existing,  induces,  of  itself,  some< 
conception  relating  to  it.     In  the  inventive  pn 
indeed,  when  it  is  long  continued,  there  is  this 
liarity  to  distinguish  it  from  the  suggestions  to  1 
we  do  not  give  that  name,  that  the  process  is 
panied  with  intention,  or  the  desire  of  producing! 
new  combination,  together  with  the  expectatio: 
such  a  combination  will  arise,  and  with  judgmi 
it  is  termed  in  science,  that  discerns  the  grea 
less  aptness  of  the  means  that  occur  to  ns,  fi 
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end  which  we  have  in  view;  or  with  taste,  which  is 
the  name  for  the  particular  judgment  in  the  fine  arts, 
that  discerns,  in  like  manner,  the  aptness  of  the  new 
combinations  which  arise  for  producing  that  end  of 
pleasure  which  it  is  our  wish  to  excite.  But  still  the 
ttew  suggestions  or  successions  of  thought,  in  which 
all  that  is  truly  inventive  in  the  process  consists,  is 
nothing  more  than  the  operation  of  that  principle  of 
the  mind  to  which  memory  itself  is  reducible,^ — the 
general  tendency  of  our  conceptions  to  suggest,  in 
Certain  circumstances,  certain  other  conceptions  re- 
lated to  them. 

This  tendency,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  variously 
modified  in  various  minds ;  and,  in  a  former  Lecture, 
I  pointed  out  to  you,  and  illustrated  at  considerable 
length,  the  nature  of  those  peculiar  tendencies  of  sug- 
^stion,  which  distinguish  the  conceptions  of  inventive 
feuius  from  the  humbler  conceptions  of  common 
linds;  the  mystery  of  which  difference, — that  ap- 
pears so  wonderful  when  we  consider  only  the  pro- 
Hcts  of  suggestion  in  the  two  cases, — ^we  traced  to 
fcis  very  simple  circumstance,  that,  in  the  mind  of 
^entive  genius,  conceptions  follow  each  other  chiefly 
fcsording  to  the  relations  of  analogy,  which  are 
pnite,  and  admit,  therefore,  of  constant  novelty; 
h.ile  in  the  humbler  mind  the  prevailing  tendencies 
'  isuggestion  are  those  of  former  contiguity  of  objects 
'  j)lace  and  time,  which  are,  of  course,  limited,  and, 
^  their  very  nature  limited  to  conceptions  that  can- 
^t;  confer,  on  the  mind  in  which  they  arise,  the 
^Tiour  of  originality.  In  that  process  of  fancy  which 
^  have  now  been  considering,  it  must  be  remembered, 
^^t  the  splendid  creations  which  it  exhibits,  when 
^^  process  is  complete,  depend  on  this  prevailing 
^^•ection  of  the  course  of  thought  to  analogous  objects, 
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images  according  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  simple  sug- 
gestion, in  co-existence  with  feelings  that  arise  from 
some  other  common  principles  of  the  mind,  partica- 
larly  desire,  and  the  feeling  of  relation. 


In  the  creations  of  our  fancy,  it  is  very  erident  that 
the  conceptions  which  arise  must  all  have  some  relation 
to  each  other,  or  the  new  combinations  would  be  mere 
wildness  and  confusion ;  and  to  the  relations,  accord- 
ing to  which  conceptions  may  arise,  there  is  scarcely 
any  limit.  The  first  line  of  a  poem,  if  I  have  previously 
read  the  poem,  may  suggest  to  me  the  second  line,  by 
its  relation  of  former  contiguity ;  it  may  suggest,  l»y 
resemblance  of  thought  or  language,  some  similar  line 
of  another  author ;  it  may  suggest,  by  contrast,  some 
of  those  ludicrous  images  which  constitute  parody;  or 
it  may  suggest  some  image  in  harmony  with  its  own 
subject,  and  some  appropriate  language  with  which  to 
invest  it,  as  when  it  suggested  to  its  author  the  second 
line,  and  all  the  following  lines  of  his  poem.  In  this 
variety  of  suggestions,  some  of  which  would  be  called 
simple  conceptions  or  remembrances,  while  othetB 
would  be  ascribed  to  the  inventive  power  of  imagin- 
ation, it  is  precisely  the  same  principle  which  operates, 
— that  principle  of  our  mental  constitution,  by  whicli 
one  conception  existing,  induces,  of  itself,  some  other 
conception  relating  to  it.  In  the  inventive  process, 
indeed,  when  it  is  long  continued,  there  is  this  pecu- 
liarity to  distinguish  it  from  the  suggestions  to  which 
we  do  not  give  that  name,  that  the  process  is  accom- 
panied with  intention,  or  the  desire  of  producing  some 
new  combination,  together  with  the  expectation  that 
such  a  combination  will  arise,  and  with  judgment,  ai 
it  is  termed  in  science,  that  discerns  the  greater  of 
less  aptness  of  the  means  that  occur  to  us,  for  that 
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end  wliich  we  have  in  view ;  or  with  taste,  which  is 
the  name  for  the  particular  judgment  in  the  fine  arts, 
that  discerns,  in  like  maimer,  the  aptness  of  the  new 
combinations  which  arise  for  producing  that  end  of 
pleasure  which  it  is  our  msh  to  excite.  But  still  the 
new  suggestions  or  successions  of  thought,  in  which 
all  that  is  truly  inventive  in  the  process  consists,  is 
nothing  more  than  the  operation  of  that  principle  of 
the  mind  to  which  memory  itself  is  reducible, — the 
general  tendency  of  our  conceptions  to  suggest,  in 
certain  circumstances,  certain  other  conceptions  re- 
lated to  them. 

This  tendency,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  variously 
modified  in  various  minds ;  and,  in  a  former  Lecture, 
I  pointed  out  to  yon,  and  illustrated  at  considerable 
length,  the  nature  of  those  peculiar  tendencies  of  sug- 
gestion, which  distinguish  the  conceptions  of  inventive 
genius  from  the  humbler  conceptions  of  common 
minds;  the  mystery  of  which  difference, — that  ap- 
pears so  wonderful  when  we  consider  only  the  pro- 
ducts of  suggestion  in  the  two  cases,^ — we  traced  to 
this  very  simple  circumstance,  that,  in  the  mind  of 
inventive  genius,  conceptions  follow  each  other  chiefly 
according  to  the  relations  of  analogy,  which  are 
infinite,  and  admit,  therefore,  of  constant  novelty ; 
■while  in  the  humbler  mind  the  prevailing  tendencies 
of  suggestion  are  those  of  former  contiguity  of  objects 
in  place  and  time,  which  are,  of  course,  limited,  and, 
by  their  very  nature  limited  to  conceptions  that  can- 
not confer,  on  the  mind  in  which  they  arise,  the 
honour  of  originality.  In  that  process  of  fancy  which 
we  have  now  been  considering,  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  the  splendid  creations  which  it  exhibits,  when 
the  process  is  complete,  depend  on  this  prevailing 
direction  of  the  course  of  thought  to  analogous  objects, 
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rather  than  to  such  as  have  been  merely  proximate  in 
time  and  place.     But  we  must  not  conceive  that  the    , 
brilliant  wonders,  to  which  this  tendency  of  suggd^fl 
tion  gives  birth,  are  to  be  referred,  merely  becausff 
they  are  brilliant  and  wonderful,  to  some  power  dis- 
tinct from  that  simple  suggestion  to  which  they  owe 
their  being.  ^M 

These  remarks  are,  I  trust,  sufficient  to  show  thff 
nature  of  that  simple  and  general  principle  on  which 
the  separate  suggestions  that  become  permanently 
embodied  in  the  delightful  pictures  of  fancy,  depend. 
It  may  be  necessary,  however,  to  illustrate,  a  little 
more  fully,  the  nature  of  that  selection,  of  which 
writers  on  the  subject  of  imagination  so  frequently 
speak. 

I  have  already  shown,  that  in  far  the  greai 
number  of  imaginations, — in  all  those  which  enhv^ 
the  momentary  reveries  that  form  so  large  a  part  of 
our  mental  history  of  each  day,  though,  from  the  con- 
stant recurrence  of  objects  of  perception,  more  virid 
and  more  intimately  connected  with  our  permanent 
desires,  they  pass  away,  and  are  forgotten  almost  as 
soon  as  they  have  arisen, — in  all  those  visions  of  the 
future,  which  occupy,  with  their  own  little  hopes  and 
fears,  the  great  multitude  of  mankind,  the  combina- 
tions of  fancy  which  arise,  are  far  from  implying  any 
selection  by  that  mind  to  which  they  arise,  but  occur 
to  it,  independently  of  any  choice,  by  mere  suggestion, 
or  by  the  co-existence  and  combination  of  some  con- 
ception, as  it  arises,  with  that  remaining  perception 
or  conception  which  suggested  it,  or  with  some  other 
remaining  conception  of  a  complex  group. 

The  selection,  however,  which  we  have  to  consider, 
is  that  which  is  supposed  to  take  place  in  cases  of 
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imagination,  where  there  is  an  undoubted  desire  of 
producing  some  new  and  splendid  result. 

"We  seem  to  treat  the  thoughts  that  present 
themselves  to  the  fancy  in  crowds,"  it  has  been  said, 
**  as  a  great  man  treats  those  [coui"tiera]  that  attend 
his  levee.  They  are  all  ambitious  of  his  attention — 
he  goes  round  the  circle,  bestowing  a  bow  upon  one, 
a  smile  upon  another,  asks  a  short  question  of  a  third, 
while  a  fourth  is  honoured  with  a  particular  confer- 
ence ;  and  the  greater  part  have  no  particuhir  mark 
of  attention,  but  go  as  they  came.  It  is  true,  he  can 
give  no  mark  of  his  attention  to  those  who  were  not 
there ;  but  he  has  a  sufficient  number  for  making  a 
choice  and  distinction."^ 

Of  this  selection  I  may  remark,  in  the  first  place, 
as,  indeed,  I  have  already  repeatedly  remarked, — that, 
■when  many  images  are  together  in  our  mind,  we  can- 
not combine  two  of  them,  with  the  view  of  forming  a 
third,  because  this  would  be,  in  truth,  to  have  already 
formed  that  third  which  we  are  supposed  to  will  to 
form.  In  the  second  place,  I  may  remark,  that  we 
cannot,  by  any  direct  effort  of  will,  banish  from  our 
mind  any  thought  which  we  may  conceive  to  be 
incongruous  to  our  subject,  so  as  to  retain  only  such 
as  are  congruous.  To  desire  to  banish,  is,  in  truth, 
effectively  to  retain, — the  very  desire  making  the  par- 
ticular thought  more  vivid  than  it  otherwise  would 
have  been. 

"  We  vainly  labour  to  forget 
What  by  the  labour  we  remomber  more." 

We  cannot  select  any  two  images,  therefore,  out 
of  many,  with  the  express  design  of  forming  that 
third  which  results  from  them,  since  the  design  itself 
'  Reid  on  the  Intellectual  Powers,  Essay  IV.  Chap.  iv. 
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would  imply  their  previous  combination.  We  cannot 
banish  a  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  image,  co-existing  wit 
these  two,  from  our  feeling  of  their  incongruity  wit 
the  [dan  already  conceived  by  us,  since  the  wish  of 
banishing  them  would  only  give  to  them  a  firmer 
place.  We  do  not  truly  separate  the  two  images 
from  the  group  by  any  direct  effort  of  our  will — for 
our  will  could  have  no  power  of  producing  the  separa- 
tion ;  but  Nature,  by  certain  principles  with  which 
our  mind  is  endowed,  forms  the  sepai-ation  for  ns, 
consequently,  the  new  assemblage  which  remains  aft€ 
the  separation  of  the  rejected  parts.  This  it  does  for^ 
us,  according  to  the  simple  theory  which  I  have  been 
led  to  form  of  the  process,  in  consequence  of  our  feel- 
ing of  approbation — the  feeling  of  the  congruity  of 
certain  images  with  the  plan  already  conceived  by  us; 
for  this  feeling  of  approbation,  and  therefore  of 
increased  interest,  cannot  arise  and  continue,  without 
rendering  more  lively  the  conceptions  to  which  it  is 
attached,  producing,  in  short,  a  prominence  and  vivid- 
ness of  these  particular  conceptions,  in  consequence  of^ 
which  they  outlast  the  fainter  conceptions  that 
existed  with  them.  This  vivifying  influence  of  our 
mere  approbation,  operates  very  nearly  in  the  sai 
way  as,  in  the  process  of  attention  formerly  consider* 
by  lis,  we  found,  that  of  a  multitude  of  objects, 
equally  present  to  our  eye,  and  all  producing,  or 
least  capable  of  producing,  an  impression  of  some  sof 
on  the  sentient  mind,  the  mere  feeling  of  interest,  and_ 
the  consequent  desire  of  further  knowledge,  rendei 
some,  in  a  single  moment,  more  prominent  tbi 
others,  as  if  almost  annihilating  the  others  that  wei 
equally  before  our  view,  but  which  faded  more  rapid; 
ly  from  their  comparative  indistinctness. 

The  vividness  of  our  mere  approbation,  then,  migM 
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be  sufficient  of  itself  to  vivify»  in  some  degree,  the  con- 
ceptions with  which  it  harmonizes,  as  our  desire  in 
attention  renders  more  vivid  the  perceptions  to  which 
it  directly  relates.  But  it  is  not  merely  as  approba- 
tion that  it  operates — it  operates  also  indirectly  by 
inducing  that  very  feeling,  or  combination  of  feelings, 
which  we  term  attention ;  and  adding,  therefore,  all 
the  vivacity  which  attention  gives  to  the  relative  and 
Larmoniziiig  image.  When  a  conception  arises  to 
the  poetic  mind  that  seems  peculiarly  related  to  the 
primary  conception  of  the  subject,  there  is  of  course 
an  instant  approbation  of  it ;  and,  in  consequence  of 
this  approbation,  an  almost  instant  desire  of  consider- 
ing the  image  more  fully,  and  developing  or  embody- 
ing, in  the  most  po-werful  language,  that  beautiful 
relation  which  is  perceived.  There  arises,  in  short, 
aa  I  have  said,  that  complex  feeling  of  attention, 
which  consists  in  the  union  of  a  certain  desire  with  a 
certain  perception  or  conception ;  and  when  attention 
is  thus  excited,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  all  the  usual 
consequences  of  attention  should  follow,  in  the  in- 
creased vividness  of  the  conception  to  which  we 
attend,  and  the  lessened  vividness,  and  therefore  more 
rapid  decay,  of  the  coneiisting  images  that  have  no 
relation  to  our  desire. 

Of  the  various  images  that  exist  in  the  mind  of  the 
poet,  in  those  efforts  of  fancy  which  we  term  creative, 
because  they  exhibit  to  us  results  different  from  any 
that  have  been  before  exhibited  to  ns,  he  does  not, 
then,  banish  by  his  will,  because  he  is  not  capable  of 
thus  directly  banishing  a  single  image  of  the  confused 
group;  but  he  has  already  some  leading  conception 
in  his  mind ;  he  perceives  the  relation  which  certain 
images  of  the  group  bear  to  this  leading  conception ; 
and  these  images  instantly  becoming  more  lively,  and 
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therefore  more  permanent,  the  others  gradually  disap- 
pear, and  leave  those  beautiful  groups  which  he  seems 
to  have  brought  together  by  an  effort  of  volition, 
merely  because  the  simple  laws  of  suggestion  tbat 
have  operated  without  any  control  on  his  part,  have 
brought  into  his  mind  a  multitude  of  conceptions,  of 
which  he  is  capable  of  feeling  the  relation  of  fitness 
or  unfitness  to  his  general  plan.  What  is  suitable  re* 
mains — not  because  he  wills  it  to  remain,  but  becaoBe 
it  is  rendered  more  vivid  hy  his  approval  and  intent 
admiration.  What  is  unsuitable  disappears — not  be- 
cause he  wills  it  to  disappear — for  his  will  would>  in 
this  case,  serve  only  to  retain  it  longer ;  but  simplj 
because  it  has  not  attracted  his  admiration  and  attei^H 
tion,  and  therefore  fades  like  every  other  faint  con-" 
ception.  Nature  is  thus,  to  him,  what  she  has  been 
in  every  age,  the  only  true  and  everlasting  muse — the 
Inspirer — to  whom  we  are  indebted  as  much  for 
everything  which  is  magnificent  in  human  art,  as  for 
those  glorious  models  of  excellence,  which,  in  the 
living  and  inanimate  scene  of  existing  things,  she  haa 
presented  to  the  admiration  of  the  genius  which  she 
inspires. 


LECTURE  XLIII. 


Reduction  of  certain  8uppo$ed  Facultie*  to  Simple  Su^^ettioHj^ 
IV.  Habit — Advantages  derived  from  the  Accurate  Referenct  of 
the  Phenomena  of  Siiggettion  to  Latct  ichich  operate  on  the 
Time  of  the  Suggettion  only,  in  the  Refutation  of  Mechanicat 
Theories  of  Ariociation — Refutation  of  Hartley's  Theory. 

Gentlemen,  we  were  engaged  yesterday  in  consider- 
ing and  analyzing  the  complex  phenomena,  asaaUy 
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referred  to  a  distinct  intellectual  faculty,  which  has 
been  termed  the  Power  of  Imagination  or  Fancy ;  and, 
particularly,  in  tracing  the  most  important  elements 
of  these  complex  states,  or  successions  of  states  of  the 
mind,  to  that  principle  of  simple  suggestion  which  has 
Leen  the  subject  of  our  late  examination. 

The  various  analyses  into  which  we  were  led,  in 
considering  imagination,  first,  as  it  occurs  without 
desire,  in  the  short  •  reveries  of  every  hour,  and  after- 
wards, as  it  occurs  in  combination  with  desire,  in  the 
intentional  processes  of  composition,  were  too  long  to 
admit  of  minute  recapitulation  ;  and,  I  flatter  myself, 
that  you  do  not  need  any  recapitulation  to  bring  their 
results,  at  least,  fully  before  you. 

That,  in  those  short  reveries  which,  intermingled  as 
they  are  with  our  perceptions  of  actual  things,  and 
often  giving  their  own  colours  to  them,  form  so  much 
of  human  happiness,  and  often  too  so  much  of  human 
misery — imagination,  the  producer  of  new  forms,  does 
not  imply  any  new  or  peculiar  faculty  distinguishable 
from  common  suggestion,  was  made,  I  hope,  sufficiently 
apparent;  and  I  trust  you  were  equally  convinced, 
that,  in  the  longest  process  of  intentional  composition, 
the  new  combinations  that  arise  to  us  are  as  little 
capable  of  being  directly  willed;  that  they  do  not 
imply  in  us  any  power  of  combining  by  our  will  various 
conceptions,  or  of  banishing  from  our  mind,  by  any 
eflfort  of  our  mere  will,  other  conceptions  which  appear 
to  us  inappropriate. 

As  we  cannot  will  the  existence  of  any  group  of 
images,  or  of  any  image  in  a  group,  since  this  very 
will  to  produce  it  would  imply  its  actual  present  ex- 
istence as  an  object  of  our  will ;  so,  what  we  call 
selection,  cannot  single  from  the  group  an  image  to 
the  direct  exclusion  of  others,  since  the  operation  of 
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the  mere  will  to  exclude  any  image  by  rendering  it 
more  vivid  as  an  object  of  our  desire,  would  tend 
more  effectually  to  retain  it.  But  there  are,  in  that 
selection  of  which  we  speak,  a  feeling  of  the  relation 
of  certain  parts  of  a  complex  group,  to  one  leadini^ 
conception  of  a  particular  subject — a  consequent  ap- 
probation of  them,  as  in  preference  fit  for  our  purpose, 
and  a  continued  exclusive  attention  to  them ;  or,  in 
other  words,  a  continued  desire  of  tracing  and  develop- 
ing and  embodying,  in  the  fittest  language,  the  pecuhar 
relations  which  these  parts  of  the  complex  group  are 
felt  by  us  to  bear  to  the  plan  which  we  had  primarily 
in  view.  The  common  effects,  therefore,  of  attention 
or  desire,  take  place  in  this  as  in  every  other  instance. 
The  particular  images  to  which  we  attend,  becoiq^ri 
instantly  more  vivid,  and,  therefore,  more  prominen^^ 
so  as  to  separate  themselves,  by  their  mere  permanence, 
from  the  fainter  conceptions  that  fade  more  rapidly; 
the  remaining  images,  which  were  all  that  seemed  to 
us  to  harmonize  in  the  wider  group,  thus  mingling 
together,  as  if  we  had  formed  by  our  very  will  the 
direct  combination,  and  excluded  by  our  very 
those  incongruous  parts,  which  our  will,  if  we  h 
vainly  attempted  to  make  the  experiment,  could  ha 
served  only  to  render  more  vivid,  and,  therefore,  moro 
lasting. 

It  is  thus,  without  any  exertion  of  faculties  differ- 
ent in  kind  from  those  which  are  exercised  in  the 
humblest  intellectual  functions  of  vulgar  life, — by  tbfl^ 
mere  capacity  of  simple  suggestion,  which,  as  long 
the  conception  of  any  subject,  or  part  of  a  subject, 
remains,  presents,  in  accordance  with  it,  image  after 
image,  by  the  capacity  of  feelings  of  relation  in  the 
perceived  fitness  or  unfitness  of  certain  images  for  » 
particular  design ;   by  that  primary  general  desi 
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which  constituted  or  gave  birth  to  the  design  itself, 
and  other  more  particular  and  subordinate  desires, 
which  form  the  chief  elements  of  the  varying;  process 
of  attention,  to  the  varying  images  in  the  train  of 
thought, — all  those  miracles  of  human  art  have  arisen, 
which  have  not  merely  immortalized  their  authors,  but 
which  confer  a  sort  of  dignity,  and  a  dignity  of  no  slight 
species,  even  on  those  who  are  capable  merely  of  ad- 
miring them,  with  an  admiration  that  feels  their  real 
excellence.  Indeed,  next  to  the  glory  of  producing 
them,  and  perhaps,  not  inferior  to  it  in  happiness,  ia 
the  pleasure  of  being  able  thus  to  appreciate  and 
admire. 

Simple  as  the  faculties  may  be,  however,  which  are 
concerned  in  the  complex  process  of  imagination,  to 
the  fancy  itself  by  which  these  miracles  are  produced, 
there  are  truly  no  limits  :  not  in  external  things,  for 
these  it  can  mingle  at  pleasure ;  not  in  the  affections 
of  the  soul,  for  these,  in  its  spiritual  creations,  are  as 
obedient  to  it  as  the  mere  forms  of  matter  ;  not  even 
in  infinity  itself,  for,  after  it  has  conceived  one  infinity, 
it  can  still,  in  its  speculations,  add  to  it  another  and 
another,  as  if  what  would  be  impossible  in  nature  were 
possible  to  it. 

"  What  wealth  in  eouls, 
That,  scomiag  limit,  or  from  place  or  time, 
Bold  on  Creation's  confines  walk  and  view 
Wbat  was  and  is,  and  more  than  e'er  ghall  he^ 
Souls  that  can  grasp  wliate'er  the  Alraiglity  made. 
And  wander  wild  througli  tilings  impoasible." 

Young^ 

The  conceptions  which  rise  and  mingle  in  our  living 
pictures  of  fancy,  being  derived,  not  merely  from  the 
various  climes  of  the  earth  which  we  inhabit,  but  from 
every  part  of  the  immensity  of  the  universe,  give  to 
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our  imagination,  if  we  consider  it  relatiyely  to  the 

objects  of  conception,  a  species  of  virtual  omnipresence, 
or  a  rapidity  of  passage  almost  as  wonderful  as  omni- 
presence itself  "  Tot  virtutes  accepiraus,  tot  artes, 
animum  denique,"  says  Seneca,  "  animum  denique,  cui 
nihil  non  eodem  quo  intendit  momento  pervium  est, 
sideribu9,velociorera,  quorum  post  multa  ssecula  futures 
cursus  antecedit."  ^  To  the  same  purpose,  but  more 
quaintly,  says  an  ingenious  French  writer,  comparing 
the  velocity  of  our  thought  with  that  of  the  swiftest 
of  material  things : — "  Whatever  rapidity  we  may  give 
to  light,  what  is  it  to  that  of  my  imagination  ?  I  wish 
to  rise  to  the  planet  Saturn,  at  the  distance  of  three 
hundred  millions  of  leagues  from  the  earth.  /  am 
their.  I  vnll  to  ascend  still  higher,  to  the  region  of 
the  fixed  stars,  at  a  distance  from  the  earth  which  is 
no  longer  to  be  counted  by  millions  of  leagues,  but  by 
millions  of  millions.  I  have  already  passed  over  all 
this  immensity  that  intervenes.  Would  I  explore  the 
twelve  famous  constellations  of  the  Zodiac  ?  The  Sun 
takes  twelve  months  to  journey  through  them.  I  have 
already  traversed  them  all,  in  less  time  than  it  would 
have  taken  for  me  to  pronounce  their  names." 

"  Addo  quod  in  tends  nihil  est  velocius  ilia, 

Et  formaa  eublt  extern j>lo  quascunque,  locoaque  ; 

Nunc  fera,  nunc  volucria :  nunc  priscas  moenia  Rom®. 

Nunc  petit  Mgyptnm  viridem,  fontesque  latentes 

Ambiguos  Nili,  et  Libyae  desorta  peragrat. 

Abdita  nauc  terrae  ingreditur :  nunc  proxima  Soli 

Inier  et  errantes  per  ccelum  volvitur  ignes, 

Et  sola  iBiemum  videt  indefessa  Tonantem. 

Prox-imaque  asaequitur,  cceptiaquo  audacibus  urget. 

Quoque  magis  toto  dirersa  a  eorporo  fertur 

Hoc  niagis  iuimensas  diversa  a  corpore  vires 

^  Pe  Beneficiis,  Lib.  II.  c.  xxix. 
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Eiplicat,  ac  victrix  membrorum  incedit,  et  ultro 
Eyolat  ad  superos,  propriisque  enititur  alis."  * 

The  next  class  of  phenomena  to  which,  as  in  their 
chief  circTimstancea,  modes  of  the  principles  of  sugges- 
tion, I  would  direct  your  attention,  are  the  pheno- 
mena of  Habit. 

The  effects  of  hahit,  are,  by  Dr  Reid,  ascribed  to  a 
peculiar  ultimate  principle  of  the  mind ;  and  though 
I  flatter  myself,  after  the  discussions  which  have  en- 
gaged us,  you  are  not  very  likely  to  fall  into  this  error, 
it  may  be  proper  to  enter  into  some  fuller  illustration 
and  analysis  of  an  influence,  which  is  unquestionably 
one  of  the  most  powerful  in  our  mental  constitution. 

In  treating  of  the  secondary  laws  of  suggestion,  I 
before  considered  the  effect  of  general  habit,  if  it  might 
so  be  termed,  in  modifying  the  suggestions  of  mere 
analogy.  The  habit  which  we  are  now  to  examine, 
however,  is  that  in  which  the  effects  are  not  analogous 
merely,  but  strictly  similar,  in  a  tendency  to  the  re- 
petition of  the  same  actions. 

The  nature  of  habit  may  be  considered  in  two  lights ; 
as  it  thus  produces  a  greater  tendency  to  certain  actions, 
and  as  it  occasions  greater  facility  and  excellence  in 
those  particular  actions. 

The  first  form  of  its  influence,  then,  which  we  have 
to  consider,  is  that  by  which  it  renders  us  more  prone 
to  actions  that  have  been  frequently  repeated. 

That  the  frequent  repetition  of  any  action  increases 
the  tendency  to  it,  all  of  you  must  have  experienced 
in  yourselves,  in  innumerable  cases  of  little  importance, 
perhaps,  but  sufficiently  indicative  of  the  influence ; 
and  there  are  few  of  you,  probably,  who  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  of  remarking  in  others  the  fatal  power 
of  habits  of  a  very  different  kind.  In  the  corruption 
'  Heinsius  de  Contemptu  Morlis,  Lib.  II. 
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of  a  great  city,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  look  around, 
without  pereeiviDg   some  warning  example  of  that 
lilaBting  and  deadening  infiuencc,  before  which,  eTenr- 
thing  that  was  generous  and  benevolent  in  the  heart 
has  withered,  while  eTerything  which  was  noxious 
has  flourished  with  more  rapid  maturity ;  like  those 
plants  which  can  extend  their  roots,  indeed,  even  in 
a  pure  soil,  and  fling  out  a  few  leaves  amid  balmy  aire 
and  odours,  but  which  burst  out  in  all  their  luxurianc^^i 
only  from  a  soil  that  is  fed  with  constant  putrescenqi^jH 
and  in  an  atmosphere  which  it  is  poison  to  inhale.  It    ' 
is  not  vice, — not  cold,  and  insensible,  and  contented 
vice  that  has  never  known  any  better  feelings, — which 
we  view  with  melancholy  regret.     It  is  virtue, 
least  what  once  was  virtue, — ^that  has  yielded  pro- 
gressively and  silently  to  an  influence  scarcely  p 
ceived,  till  it  has   become  the  very  thing  which 
abhorred.     Nothing  can  be  more  just  than  the  picture 
of  this  sad  progress  described  in  the  well-known  li 
of  Pope  :-^ 

"  Vice  is  a  monster  of  so  frightful  mien. 
As,  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen ; 
Yet,  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face, 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace."  • 

In  the  slow  progress  of  some  insidious  disease,  which 
is  scarcely  regarded  by  its  cheerful  and  unconseioi 
victim,  it  is  mournful  to  mark  the  smile  of  gaiety 
it  plays  over  that  very  bloom,  which  is  not  the  freal 
ness  of  health,  but  the  flushing  of  approaching  mortal- 
ity,— amid  studies,  perhaps,  just  opening  into  intellt 
tual   excellence,  and   hopes   and   plans   of  generol 
ambition  that  are  never  to  be  fulfilled.      But  b( 
much  more  painful  is  it,  to  behold  that  equally  ins 
•  Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  II.  r.  217-220. 
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dious  and  far  more  (le.solatiii<j;  progress  with  wliicli 
guilty  jHissitJii  stoaia  ui>on  the  heart, — when  there  is 
etill  auftieieat  virtue  to  feel  remorse,  and  to  sif^h  at 
the  reinemhranco  of  purer  years,  but  not  siiffieieiit  to 
throw  otl'  the  guilt,  which  is  felt  to  be  oppressive,  and 
to  return  to  that  jturity  in  which  it  would  again,  in 
ita  hitler  moments,  gladly  take  shelter,  if  only  it  had 
onci^y  to  vanquish  the  almost  irresistible  habits  that 
would  tear  it  back  ! 


**  Crimes  tea«l  Jo  greater  erimos,  aiifl  li»k  so  8trfi.iglit, 
"Wlmt  first  wae  ticciticnt  at  last  h/ttie  : 
Tho  imlmpjtjf  Horvftjil  sitika  into  a  slave, 
And  virtiio's  laat  md  stniggUnga  oamiot  save." 

We  must  not  conceive,  however,  that  habit  is  power-^ 
ful  only  in  strengtboiiing  what  is  erf/, — though  it  is 
this  sort  of  operation  which  of  course  forces  itself  more 
upon  our  observation  and  memory, — like  the  noontide 
darkness  of  the  tempest,  that  is  remembered  when  the 
culm,  and  the  sunshine,  and  the  gentle  shower  are  for- 
gotten. There  can  be  no  question  that  the  same  prin- 
ciple which  confirms  and  aggiavatos  what  is  evil, 
strengthens  and  cherishes  also  wliat  is  good.  The 
virtuous,  indeed,  do  nut  retpiire  the  influence  of  liabit- 
ual  benevolence  or  devotion  to  Ibrce  them,  as  it  were, 
to  new  acts  of  kindness  to  man,  or  to  new  sentiments 
of  gnititude  to  (Jod.  hut  the  temptations  to  which 
even  virtue  might  sometimes  be  in  danger  of  yielding, 
in  the  commencenicnt  of  its  delightful  progress,  bocomo 
powerless,  and  free  from  peril,  when  that  progress  is 
more  advanced.  There  are  sjtirits  which,  even  on 
earth,  arc  elevated  above  that  little  scene  of  mortal 
ambition  with  which  their  benevolent  wishes  for  the 
sufferers  there  arc  the  single  tie  that  connects  them 
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still.  All  with  them  a  semitT ;  tbe  duksMi  ud 
the  storm  are  beneath  them.  Ther  hare  only  to  lock 
down,  with  geaeroos  srmpathj,  ob  ifaoee  who  hsn 
Dot  jet  rifen  so  high ;  and  to  look  vp,  with  gntihiJr, 
to  that  Hearen  which  is  aboro  their  head,  and  wAiA 
U  almost  opening  to  leoeive  tfaenL 

To  explain  tbe  ijiilaenee  of  habit,  in  mcreMBOg  tk 
tendency  to  certain  actions,  I  most  retaark,  what  I 
have  already  more  than  once  repeated,  thai  the  sug- 
gesting influence,  which  is  uBoally  expressed  b  tbe 
phrase  asMociation  of  ideax^  thongfa  that  very  improper 
phrase  would  seem  to  limit  it  to  onr  Meas  or  coaoep- 
tions  only,  and  has  unquestionably  produced  a  mis- 
taken belief  of  this  partial  operation  of  a  genenl 
influence, — is  not  limited  to  these  more  than  to  siij 
other  states  of  the  mind,  but  occurs  also  with  eqiol 
force  in  other  feelings,  which  are  not  commodj 
termed  ideas  or  conceptions ;  that  our  desires  or  other 
emotions,  for  example,  may,  like  them,  form  a  part 
of  our  trains  of  suggestion ;  and  that  it  is  not  more 
wonderful,  therefore,  that  the  states  of  the  mind, 
which  constitute  certain  desires,  after  frequently  suc- 
ceeding certain  perceptions,  should,  on  the  mere 
renewal  of  the  perceptions,  recur  once  more,  than  that 
any  one  conception  should  follow,  in  this  manner,  any 
other  conception;  that  the  mere  picture  of  a  roee^ 
for  exmnple,  should  suggest  its  fragrance;  or  that 
yerses  which  we  have  frequently  read  should  rise 
once  more  successively  in  our  memory,  when  the  hne 
which  precedes  them  has  been  repeated  to  us,  or 
reroerabered  by  us.  To  him  who  has  long  yield< 
servilely  to  halits  of  intoxication,  the  mere  sight 
the  mero  conception  of  the  poisonous  beverage, 
which  he  has  devoted  and  sacrificed  his  health,  and 
virtue,  and  happiness,  will  induce,  almost  as  if  me* 
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chanically,  the  series  of  mental  affections  on  which 
the  worse  than  animal  appetite  and  the  muscular 
motions  necessary  for  gratifying  it  depend.  Perhaps, 
at  the  early  period  of  the  growth  of  the  passion, 
there  was  little  love  of  the  wine  itself,  the  desire  of 
which  was  rather  a  consequence  of  the  pleasures  of 
gay  conversation  that  accompanied  the  too  frequent 
draught.  But  whatever  different  pleasures  may  origi- 
nally have  accompanied  it,  the  jjerceptiou  of  the  wine 
and  the  draught  itself  were  frequent  parts  of  the 
complex  process ;  and,  therefore,  those  particular 
mental  states  which  constituted  the  repeated  volitions 
necessary  for  the  particular  muscular  movements  ; 
and  it  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  all  the  parts 
of  the  process  should  he  revived  by  the  mere  revival 
of  a  single  part. 

What  is  called  the  power  of  habit  is  thus  sugges- 
tion, and  nothing  more.  The  sight  of  the  wine  before 
him  has  co-exieted  innumerable  times  with  the  desire 
of  drinking  it.  The  state  of  mind,  therefore,  which 
constitutes  the  perception,  induces,  by  the  common 
influence  of  suggestion,  that  other  state  of  mind  which 
constitutes  the  desire,  and  the  desire  all  those  other 
states  or  motions  which  have  been  its  usual  attendants. 

This  influence  of  habit,  then,  in  increasing  the 
tendency  to  certain  motions,  is  not  very  difficult  of 
explanation,  without  the  necessity  of  having  recourse 
to  any  principle  of  the  mind  distinct  from  that  on 
which  all  our  simple  suggestions  depend.  If  feelings 
tend  to  induce  other  feelings,  in  consequence  of  former 
proximity  or  co-existence,  it  would,  indeed,  be  most 
wonderful  if  habitual  tendencies  were  not  produced. 
But  the  tendency  to  certain  actions  is  not  merely 
increased ;  the  action  itself,  in  cases  of  complicated 
motion,  becomes  easier. 

VOL.  n.  2  D 
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lu  what  manner  is  this  increased  facility  to  he  ex- 
plained ? 


If  any  of  you  were  to  try,  for  the  first  time,  an) 
one  of  the  wondrous  feats  of  the  circus — vuulting. 
dancing  on  the  rope,  or  some  of  the  more  difficult 
equestrian  exercises — there  is  very  little  reason  to 
think  that  the  individual,  whatever  general  vigour 
and  agility  he  might  possess,  would  be  successful; 
and  if  he  were  so  singularly  fortunate  as  to  perform 
the  feat  at  all,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  woi 
perform  it  with  great  labour  and  comparative  awl 
wai'dness.  A  certain  series  of  muscular  contractions, 
alone,  are  best  fitted  for  producing  a  certain  series 
of  attitudes ;  and  though  we  may  all  have  the  muscles 
necessary  for  these  particular  attitudes,  and  the  power 
of  producing  in  them  the  requisite  contractions,  we 
have  not  merely  from  the  sight  or  conception  of  the 
particular  attitude,  a  knowledge  either  of  the  parti- 
cular muscles  that  are  to  be  moved,  or  of  the  particu- 
lar degrees  of  motion  that  may  be  necessary.  In  our 
first  attempts,  accordingly,  though  we  may  produce 
a  rude  imitation  of  the  motion  which  we  wish  to 
imitate,  the  imitation  must  still  be  a  very  rude  one; 
because,  in  our  ignorance  of  the  particular  muscles 
and  particular  quantities  of  contraction,  we  con- 
tract muscles  which  ought  to  have  remained  at  rest, 
and  contract  those  which  ought  to  be  contracted  only 
in  a  certain  degree,  in  a  degree  either  greater  or  less 
than  this  middle  point.  By  frequent  repetition,  how- 
ever, we  gradually  learn  and  remedy  our  mistakes; 
but  we  acquire  this  knowledge  very  slowly,  because 
we  are  not  acquainted  with  the  particular  parts  of 
our  muscular  frame,  and  with  the  particular  state  of 
the  mind,  necessary  for  producing  the  motion  of » 
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single  muscle  separately  from  the  others  with  which 
it  is  comhined.  The  most  skilful  anatomist,  there- 
fore, if  he  were  to  Tenture  to  make  his  appearance 
upon  a  tight-rope,  would  be  in  as  great  danger  of 
falling  as  any  of  the  mob  (who  might  gather  around 
liim,  perhaps,  in  sufficient  time  at  least  to  see  him 
fall)  would  be  in  his  situation ;  because,  though  he 
knows  the  various  muscles  of  his  frame,  and  even 
might  be  capable  of  foretelling  what  motions  of  cer- 
tain muscles  would  secure  him  in  his  perilous  elevation, 
he  yet  is  unacquainted  with  the  separate  states  of 
mind  that  might  instantly  produce  the  desired  limited 
motions  of  the  desired  muscles;  since  these  precise 
states  of  mind  never  have  been  a  part  of  his  former 
consciouaness- 

But  though  our  command  over  our  separate  muscles 
is  not  a  command  which  we  can  exercise  with  instant 
skill,  and  though  it  is,  and  must  be  at  all  times  exer- 
cised by  us  blindly,  without  any  accurate  perception 
of  the  nice  parts  of  the  process  that  are  going  on 
within  us  at  our  bidding,  we  do  certainly  acquire  this 
gradual  skill.  In  the  long  series  of  trials,  we  find 
what  volitions  have  produced  an  effect  that  resembles 
most  the  model  which  we  have  in  view.  At  almost 
every  repetition,  either  some  muscle  is  left  at  rest, 
which  was  uselessly  exerted  before,  or  the  degree  of 
contraction  of  the  same  muscles  is  brought  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  desired  point ;  till,  at  length,  having 
found  the  particular  volitions  which  produce  the  de- 
sired effect,  we  repeat  these  frequently  together ;  so 
that,  on  the  general  principles  of  suggestion,  they 
arise  together  afterwards  with  little  risk  of  the  inter- 
ference of  any  awkward  incongruous  volition  which 
might  disturb  them,  and  destroy  the  beauty  of  the 
graceful  movements,  that  seem  now  scarcely  to  re- 
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quire  any  effort  in  the  performer,  but  to  be  to  bim 
what  the  muscular  motions  necessary  for  simple  walk- 
ing or  running  are  to  us, — motions  that,  easy  as  they 
now  seem  to  us  all,  were  once  learned  by  us  as  slowly, 
and  with  as  many  painful  failures,  as  the  more  diffi- 
cult species  of  motions,  which  constitute  their  wonder- 
ful art,  were  learned  in  maturer  life  by  the  rope-dancer 
and  the  juggler. 

The  painfulness  and  labour  of  our  first  efforts  i 
such  attempts,  it  must  be  remembered,  do  not  arise 
merely  from  our  bringing  too  many  muscles  into  play, 
with  the  Tiew  of  producing  a  certain  definite  effect; 
but  also,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  absolute  nee 
sity  of  bringing  more  into  play  than  we  intended,  fi 
the  purpose  of  counteracting  and  remedying  the  evil 
occasioned  by  former  excess  of  motion.     We  lose  our 
balance  ;  and,  merely  in  consequence  of  this  loss  of 
ex£U^t  equilibrium,  we  are  obliged  to  perform  certain 
other  actions,  not  directly  to  execute  the  particular 
movement  originally  intended  by  us,  but  simply  to 
restore  that  equilibrium,  without  which  it  would  be 
vain  for  us  to  attempt  to  execute  it.     All  this  unne- 
cessary labour — which  is  a  mere  waste  of  strength, 
and  a  painful  waste  of  it— is,  of  course,  saved  to  us, 
when  we  have  made  sufficient  progress  to  be  able  at 
least  to  keep  our  balance  *,  and  the  desired  motion    - 
thus  becomes  easier  in  two  ways,  both  positively,  lij^| 
our  nearer  approximation  to  that  exact  point  of  coo^^ 
traction  which  constitutes  the  perfect  attitude,  and 
negatively,  by  the  exclusion  of  those  motions  which 
our  own  awkwardness  had  rendered  unavoidable.      ^H 

We  have  seen,  then,  in  what  manner,  in  conformity^ 
with  that  great  principle  of  the  mind  considered  by 
us,  the  phenomena  of  our  habitual  actions  may  be 
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explained,   both  in  the   increased  tendency  to  such 
actions,  and  the  increased  facility  of  performing  them. 

I  cannot  quit  the  subject  of  our  suggestions  with- 
out remarking  the  advantage  which  we  deriye  from 
the  accurate  reference  of  these  to  laws  of  mind,  that 
operate  at  the  time  of  the  suggestion  only,  and  not  to 
any  previous  mysterious  union  of  the  parts  of  the 
train, — in  refuting  the  mechanical  theories  of  associ- 
ation, and  of  thought  and  passion  in  general,  which, 
in  some  degree  in  all  ages,  but  especially  since  the 
publication  of  the  work  of  Dr  Hartley,  have  so  unfor- 
tunately seduced  philosophers  from  the  proper  pro- 
vince of  intellectual  analysis,  to  employ  themselves  in 
fanciful  comparisons  of  the  affections  of  matter  and 
mind,  and  at  length  to  conceive  that  they  had  reduced 
all  the  phenomena  of  mind  to  corpuscular  motions- 
The  very  use  of  the  term  association  has,  unquestion- 
ably, in  this  respect,  been  of  material  disadvantage ; 
and  the  opinion  which  it  seems  to  involve,  of  the 
necessity  of  some  connecting  process,  prior  to  sug- 
gestion, some  co-existence  of  perceptions,  linked,  as 
it  were,  together  by  a  common  tie,  has  presented  so 
many  material  analogies,  that  the  mind  which  adopted 
it  would  very  naturally  become  more  ready  to  adopt 
that  general  materialism,  which  converts  perception 
and  passion,  and  the  remembrances  of  these,  into 
states  of  sensorial  particles,  more  easily  produced,  as 
more  frequently  produced  before,  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  tree  bends  most  readily  in  the  direction  in  which 
it  has  most  frequently  yielded  to  the  storm.  Had 
the  attention  been  fixed  less  on  the  suggestions  of 
grosser  contiguity,  than  on  the  more  refined  sugges- 
tions of  analogy  or  contrast,  or  on  those  which  arise 
from  the  perception  of  objects  seen  for  the  first  time, 
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the  analogy  of  all  the  increased  flexibilities  of  matter 
would  have  been  less  apt  to  occur,  or,  at  least,  it 
influence  would  have  been  greatly  lessened ;  and  the 
readers  of  many  of  those  romances,  which  call  them- 
Belves  systems  of  intellectual  philosophy,  would  have 
viewed,  with  astonishment  the  hypotheses  of  sensorial 
motions,  and  currents  of  animal  spirits,  and  furrows 
in  the  brain,  and  vibrations,  and  miniature  vibrations, 
which  false  views  of  the  mere  time  of  association,  in 
a  connecting  process  of  some  sort  prior  to  suggestion, 
have  made  them,  in  many  cases,  too  ready  to  embrace 

It  is  chiefly  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island  that^ 
the  hypothesis  of  Dr  Hartley  has  met  with  followers 
and  his  followers  have  generally  been  extravagant  ad- 
mirers of  his  philosophical  genius,  which  I  own,  seems 
to  me  to  be  very  opposite  to  the  genius  of  sound  phil- 
osophy. That  there  is  considerable  acuteness,  how- 
ever, displayed  in  his  work,  and  that  it  contains  some 
successful  analyses  of  complex  feelings,  I  am  far  from 
denying  ;  and,  as  intellectual  science  consists  so  much 
in  the  analysis  of  the  complex  phenomena  of  thought, 
its  influence,  in  this  respect,  has  unquestionably  been 
of  service,  in  promoting  that  spirit  of  inquiry,  whick 
in  a  science  that  presents  no  attraction  to  the  sense 
is  BO  easily  laid  asleep,  or  at  least  so  readily  acquiesce 
as  if  to  justify  its  indolence,  in  the  authority  of  great" 
names,  and  of  all  that  is  ancient  in  error  and  venerable 
in  absurdity.  But,  though  the  influence  of  his  philo- 
sophy may  have  been  of  service  in  this  respect,  the 
advantage  which  has  perhaps  flowed  from  it  in  this 
way  must  have  been  inconsiderable  compared  wth 
the  great  evil  which  has  unquestionably  flowed  from 
it  in  another  way,  by  leading  the  inquirer  to  acquiesce 
in  remote  analogies,  and  to  adopt  explanations  and 
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arrangements  of  tbe  phenomena  of  mind, — not  as  they 
agree  with  the  actual  phenomena,  but  as  they  chance 
to  agree  with  some  supposed  phenomena  of  our  ma- 
terial part*  Dr  Hartley,  indeed,  does  not  consider 
materialism  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  his  theory. 
He  does  not  say  that  the  vibrations  and  vibratiuncles 
of  tbe  medullary  parts  of  the  sensorium  constitute  the 
very  sensations  and  passions,  but  merely  that  they  are 
changes  necessary  to  every  mental  affection.  Yet,  by 
adopting  a  supposed  analogy  of  a  particular  species  of 
motion,  as  common  to  all  the  intellectual  functions, 
and  thus  imposing  the  necessity  of  finding,  or  attempt- 
ing to  find,  in  every  case,  some  exact  correspondence 
of  tbe  mental  phenomena,  with  tbe  varieties  and  com- 
binations of  this  particular  species  of  motion,  he  has 
done  as  much  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  intellec- 
tual inquirer  as  if  he  had  made  all  the  phenomena  to 
consist  of  this  particular  motion ;  and,  without  con- 
tending for  materialism,  or  even  believinjOf  in  material- 
ism, has  produced  this  belief  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  have  adopted  his  general  system,  as  effectually 
as  if  he  bad  himself  believed  and  contended  that  the 
soul  is  a  cube  or  a  cone,  or  some  irregular  solid  of 
many  sides. 

If  we  admit — as  in  sound  philosophy  it  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  admit — tbe  existence  of  mind  as  a  substance 
not  cubical,  conical,  nor  of  many  sides,  regular  or  ir- 
regular, but  one  and  simple,  different  from  matter,  and 
capable,  by  the  affections  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  of 
existing  in  all  those  various  states  which  constitute 
the  whole  history  of  our  life,  as  sentient  and  intelli- 
gent, and  moral  beings,  though  we  must  allow  that  its 
sense  of  external  things,  and  perhaps  some  of  its 
other  susceptibilities,  require  certain  previous  sensorial 
changes  or  affections,  not  for  constituting  its  feelings, 
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but  merely  for  gi\Hng  occasion  to  them  as  any  other 
cause  gives  occasion  to  any  other  eflfect ; — there  is  no 
reason  for  belieying  that  such  changes  of  the  material 
organs  are  necessary  for  every  feeling  or  affection  of 
the  mind,  even  as  the  mere  occasions  on  which  the 
feelings  arise.  Though  we  were  to  admit  this  neces- 
sity, however,  without  any  reason  for  admitting  it, 
and  were  to  think  ourselves  obliged,  therefore,  to  have 
recourse  to  some  analogy  of  matter,  we  must  still  re- 
ject the  hypothesis  of  vibrations  ;  since  of  all  the  cor- 
poreal changes  that  could  be  imagined,  in  the  soft 
medullary  matter  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  vibrations 
seem  the  least  likely, — certainly,  at  least,  the  worst 
fitted  for  marking  accurately  the  nice  distinctions  of 
things.  Indeed,  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  peculiarly 
wonderful  that  such  an  hypothesis  should  have  been 
formed  by  a  physician,  to  whom  the  structure  of  the 
brain  and  its  appendages  must  have  been  familiar.  If 
we  wished  to  have  a  substance  that  should  damp  and 
deaden  every  species  of  vibration,  so  as  to  prevent  a 
single  vibration  from  being  accurately  transmitted,  it 
would  not  be  very  easy  to  find  one  better  suited  for 
this  purpose  than  that  soft  pulpy  matter  which  is  sup- 
posed, by  Dr  Hartley,  to  transmit,  with  most  exact 
fidelity,  all  the  nicest  divisions  of  infinitesimal  vibrati^ 
uncles. 

Of  the  system  of  vibrations  and  vibratiuncles,  whic! 
has  now  fallen  into  merited  disrepute  even  with  those 
who  are  inclined,  in  other  respects,  to  hold  in  very 
high  estimation  the  merits  of  Hartley,  as  an  intellec- 
tual analyst,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  offer  any  serious 
confutation.  The  very  primary  facts  of  association  or 
suggestion  on  which  the  whole  of  his  metaphysical 
system  is  founded,  have  always  appeared  to  me  a  suffi- 
cient  confutation  of  that  very  hypothesis  which  is 
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adduced  to  explain  them ;  and  as  these  are  his  favourite 
phenomena,  on  which  he  constantly  insists^  they  may 
fairly  be  taken  as  the  most  suitable  instances  in  which 
to  examine  the  force  of  the  analogy  which  he  wishes 
to  establish.  Though  the  sensorium,  then,  were  al- 
lowed to  be,  in  almost  every  circumstance,  the  very 
opposite  of  what  it  is — to  be  finely  elastic,  and  com- 
posed of  chords  adapted  in  the  best  possible  manner 
for  the  nicest  differences  of  vibrations ;  and  though 
Tarieties,  in  the  mere  times  of  vibration  of  the  same 
strings,  were  allowed  to  be  suflScient  for  explaining  all 
the  infinite  diversities  of  sensation ;  still  the  influence 
of  that  very  association  on  which  Hartley  founds  so 
much,  would  remain  wholly  unexplained.  We  may 
suppose,  indeed,  any  two  of  these  chords,  from  acci- 
dental simultaneous  impulse,  to  have  vibrated  together; 
but  this  can  be  no  reason,  even  though  the  accidental 
concurrence  of  vibrations  should  have  taken  place  one 
thousand  times  at  the  same  moment,  that  there  should 
be  any  greater  tendency  in  the  second  chord  than  there 
was  originally,  to  vibrate,  without  a  repetition  of  the 
primary  impulse,  in  consequence  of  the  mere  vibration 
of  the  first.  If  the  chords,  or  series  of  vibratory  par- 
ticles, still  retain  the  same  length  and  tension,  the 
motion  of  the  second  may  indeed  he  allowed  to  be 
producible  indirectly,  by  an  impulse  given  only  to  the 
first,  if  the  strings  truly  harmonize ;  but  in  this  case 
the  motion  of  the  second  must  have  been  produced  in 
like  manner,  originally,  by  the  first  vibrations  of  the 
other,  when  external  force  was  applied  to  it  alone ; 
and,  if  the  two  series  of  vibratory  particles  be  of  such 
a  kind  as  not  to  harmonize,  a  thousand  accidental  co- 
existences or  successions  of  their  vibrations  cannot 
make  them  harmonize  more  than  at  first.  Association, 
therefore,  or  habit,  on  such  an  hypothesis,  would  not 
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be  necessary  to  account  for  phenomena  which  must 
have  taken  place  equally  by  the  mere  laws  of  har- 
monica, without  association.  K  the  sight  of  a  pictur- 
ed rose  recall  to  me  its  fragrance,  or  the  fragrance  of 
a  rose  in  the  dark  recall  to  me  its  form  and  colour, 
it  is  a  proof  that  the  sensorial  chords,  of  which  the 
vibrations  give  rise  to  these  conceptions,  are  of  such 
a  length,  as  to  hannonize,  and  to  admit,  therefore,  of 
joint  vibration  from  a  single  impulse.  But  in  this  case  it 
is  surely  unnecessary  that  both  the  sight  and  the  smell 
should  ever  have  existed  before.  Though  I  had  never 
seen  a  rose,  the  mere  smell  of  one  in  the  dark  should 
have  brought  before  me  instantly  the  form  and  colour 
which  I  never  had  beheld,  because  it  should  instantlj 
have  produced  this  particular  corresponding  vibration 
in  the  harmonizing  strings ;  and  though  I  had  never 
enjoyed  its  delightful  fragrance,  the  mere  picture  of 
the  flower  on  paper  or  canvass  should  have  given  me, 
in  the  very  instant,  by  a  similar  correspondence  of 
vibration,  the  knowledge  of  its  odour. 

All  this,  it  may  perhaps  be  said,  would  be  very  tra( 
if  the  vibrations,  of  which  metaphysical  physiologii 
speak,  were  meant  in  their  common  physical  sense 
But  if  they  are  not  used  in  their  common  physical 
sense,  what  is  it  that  they  are  intended  to  denote!' 
and  why  is  not  the  precise  difference  pointed  out? 
Nothing  can  be  simpler  than  the  meaning  of  tlie  t 
vibration — an  alternate  approach  and  retrocession 
a  series  of  particles ;  and  if  this  particular  species 
motion  be  not  meant,  it  is  certainly  most  absurd  to 
employ  the  term,  when  another  term  could  have  beea 
adopted  or  invented  without  risk  of  error ;  or  at  leaai 
to  employ  it  without  stating  what  is  distinctly  meaJit 
by  it,  as  different  from  the  other  vibrations  of  whici) 
we  are  accustomed  to  speak.     If  it  be  not  under- 
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Btood  in  its  usual  meaning,  iind  if  no  other  meaning 
I  be  assigned  to  tho  term»  the  hypothesis,  which  ex- 
I  presses  nothing  that  can  be  understood,  has  not  even 
the  scanty  glory  of  being  an  hypothesis.  The  sume 
phenomena  might,  with  as  much  philosophic  accuracy, 
be  ascribed  to  any  otlier  fanciful  term — to  the  Entele- 
•cheia  of  Aristotle,  or  to  the  Abracadabra  of  the  Ca- 
balists.  Indeed,  they  might  be  ascribed  to  either  of 
these  magnificent  words  with  greater  accuracy,  be- 
cause, though  the  words  might  leave  us  as  ignorant 
as  before,  they  at  least  would  not  communicate  to  ua 
any  notion  positively  false.  There  is  certainly  very 
little  resemblance  of  memory  to  an  effervescence ;  yet 
we  might  theorize  as  justly  in  ascribing  memory  to 
^n  effervescence  as  to  a  vibration,  if  we  be  allowed  to 
understand  both  terms  in  a  sense  totally  different  from 
the  common  use,  without  even  expressing  what  that 
different  sense  is;  and  if  the  followers  of  Hartley,  in 
preferring  vibratiuncles  to  little  effervescences,  profess 
to  understand  the  term  vibration  as  it  is  commonly 
understood,  and  to  apply  to  the  phenomena  of  associa- 
tion the  common  laws  of  vibrating  chords,  they  must 
previously  undertake  to  show  that  the  phenomena  of 
musical  chords,  on  which  they  found  their  hyjiothesis, 
are  the  reverse  of  what  they  are  known  to  be, — that 
strings  of  such  a  length  and  tension  as  to  harmonize, 
lare  not  originally  capable  of  receiving  vibrations  from 
the  motions  of  each  other,  but  communicate  their 
vibrations  mutually  only  after  they  have  repeatedly 
been  touched  together, — and  that  musical  chords,  of 
such  a  length  and  tension  as  to  be  absolutely  discor- 
dant, acquire  notwithstanding,  when  frequently  touch- 
ed with  a  bow  or  the  finger,  a  tendency  to  harmonize, 
and  at  length  vibrate  together  at  the  mere  touch  of 
k)ne  of  them.     Then,  indeed,  when  the  tendencies  to 
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vibratory  motion  are  shown  to  be  precisely  the  reyerae 
of  what  they  are,  the  phenomena  of  suggestion  might 
find  some  analogy  in  the  phenomena  of  yibration;  but^ 
knowing  what  we  know  of  musical  chords,  it  is  iiiii>os- 
sible  to  bring  their  phenomena  to  bear,  in  the  shghtest 
degree,  on  the  phenomena  of  association,  miless,  in- 
deed, by  convincing  us  that,  little  as  we  know  posi- 
tively of  the  mysterious  principle  of  suggestion,  we 
may  at  least  negatively  have  perfect  knowledge  thai 
it  is  not  a  vibration  or  a  vibratiuncle. 


LECTURE  XLIV. 


Oh  the  In^tienee  of  particular  Suggettiom  on  the  Intellectual  ati 
Moral  Character. 

Gentlemen,  having  now  endeavoured  to  lay  before 
you,  and  explain,  as  far  as  the  limited  nature  of  tbese 
Lectures  allows,  the  general  phenomena  which  flow 
from  the  principle  of  simple  Suggestion,  I  shall  con- 
clude this  part  of  my  Com'se  with  some  remarks  on 
the  Influence  of  Particular  Associations  on  the  Intel- 
lectual and  Moral  Character.  The  speculation,  if  we 
had  leisure  to  enter  upon  it  fully,  would  be  one  of  the 
most  extensive  and  interesting  in  the  whole  field  of 
philosophic  inquiry.  But  so  many  other  subjects 
demand  our  attention,  that  a  few  slight  notices  are  all 
which  my  limits  at  present  permit. 

In  these  remarks  I  use  the  familiar  term  associatiom 
for  its  convenient  brevity,  as  expressive  of  the  sugges- 
tions that  arise  from  former  co-existence  or  succes- 
sions of  feeliugs,  with  perfect  confidence  that  you  cob 
no  longer  be  in  any  danger  of  attaching  to  it  e^^0D^ 
ous  notions,  els  if  it  implied  some  mysterious  process 
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of  umon  of  the  feelings  suggesting  and  suggested,  or 
any  other  inflaenoe  than  that  which,  at  the  moment 
of  suggestion,  certain  feelings  hare  as  relatiTe,  (onr 
proximate  feelings  among  the  rest)  to  suggest  other 
correlatiTe  feelings. 

In  this  tendency  to  mutual  suggestion,  which  arises 
from  the  relation  of  fonner  proximity,  there  is  not  a 
single  perception,  or  thought,  or  emotion  of  man,  and 
consequently  not  an  ohject  around  him,  that  is  capable 
of  acting  on  his  senses,  which  may  not  have  influence 
on  the  whole  future  character  of  his  mind,  by  modi- 
fying, for  eyer  after,  in  some  greater  or  less  degree, 
those  complex  feelings  of  good  and  eTil,  by  which  his 
passions  are  excited  or  animated,  and  those  complex 
opinions  of  another  sort,  which  his  understanding 
may  rashly  form  from  partial  riews  of  the  moment, 
or  adopt  as  rashly  from  others,  without  examination. 
The  influence  is  a  most  powerful  one,  in  all  its  Tarie- 
ties,  and  is  unquestionably  not  the  less  powerful, 
when  it  operates,  for  being  in  most  cases  altogether 
nnsospected.  It  has  been  attempted  to  reduce  to 
classes  the  sources  of  our  xarious  prejudices,  those 
idols  of  the  tribe  and  of  the  cave,  and  of  the  forum, 
and  of  the  theatre,  as  Lord  Bacon  has  quaintly 
characterised  them.  But,  since  erery  event  that  be- 
fidls  us  may  add,  to  the  circumstances  which  acciden- 
tally accompany  it,  some  permanent  impression  of 
pleasure  or  pain,  of  satisfaction  or  disgust,  it  must 
neyer  be  forgotten  that  the  ennmeration  of  the  pre- 
judices, eTen  of  a  single  individual,  must,  if  it  be 
accurate,  comprehend  the  whole  history  of  his  life, 
and  that  the  enumeration  of  the  sources  of  prejudice 
in  mankind,  must  be,  like  the  celebrated  work  of  an 
ancient  naturalist,  as  various  as  nature  herself  **  tiun 
Tarium  qnam  natura  ipsa."     It  is  not  on  their  truth 
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alone,  that  eyeii  the  justest  opinioBS  have  depended 
for  their  support ;  for  even  truth  itself  may,  relatively 
to  the  individual,  and  ia,  relatively  to  all,  in  infancy, 
and  to  the  greater  numher  of  mankind  for  life,  a 
prejudice  into  which  they  are  seduced  by  aflFection  or 
example,  preciBely  in  the  same  vfa.y  as,  on  so  many 
other  occasions,  they  are  seduced  into  error.  Could 
we  look  back  upon  the  history  of  our  mind,  it  would 
be  necessary,  in  estimating  the  influence  of  an  opinion, 
to  consider  as  often  the  lips  from  which  it  fell,  as  tbe 
certainty  of  the  opinion  itself,  or  perhaps  even  to 
take  into  account  some  accidental  circumstance  of 
pleasure  or  good  fortune  which  dispelled  for  a  moment 
our  usual  obstinacy.  We  may  have  reasoned  justly 
on  a  particular  subject  for  life,  because,  at  some  happy 
moment, 

"  Perbaps  Prosperity  becalm'd  our'  breast; 
Perhaps  the  wind  just  gliifted  from  tbe  East."* 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  influence  of  profes* 
sional  habits,  in  modifying  the  train  of  thought ;  and 
the  observation  of  the  still  greater  influence,  which 
they  exercise,  in  attaching  undue  importance  to  par* 
ticular  sets  of  opinions,  is  probably  as  ancient  as  the 
division  of  professions.  The  sciences  may,  in  like 
manner,  be  considered  as  speculative  professions ;  and 
the  exclusive  student  of  any  one  of  these  is  liable  to 
a  similar  undue  preference  of  that  particular  depart* 
ment  of  philosophy  which  afforded  the  truths  thit 
astonished  and  delighted  him  in  his  entrance  on  tlie 
study,  or  raised  him  afterwards  to  distinction  by 
discoveries  of  his  own.  We  know  our  own  interaal 
enjoyments,  but  we  have  no  mode  of  discovering  the 
internal  enjoyments  of  others  ;  and  a  study,  thereforft 
'  His — Orig.  *  Pope's  Moral  Eesays,  Ep.  11- 
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on  which  we  have  never  entered,  unless  its  ultimate 
utility  be  very  apparent,  presents  to  our  imagination 
only  the  difficulties  that  are  to  oppose  us,  which  are 
always  more  inmiediately  obvious  to  our  thought  than 
the  pleasure  to  which  these  very  dillicultiea  give  rise. 
But  the  reniembrance  of  our  own  past  studies  ia  the 
remembrance  of  many  hours  of  delight ;  and  even  tlie 
difficulties  which  it  brings  before  us  are  difRcultiea 
overcome.  The  mere  detcrniiuation  of  the  mind, 
therefore,  in  early  youth,  to  a  jiarticular  profession  or 
speculative  science — though  it  may  have  arisen  from 
accidental  circumstances,  or  parental  persuasion  only, 
and  not  in  the  sli^ditest  degree  from  any  preference  or 
impulse  of  genius  at  the  time,  is  thus  sufficient,  by 
the  elements  which  it  cannot  fail  to  mingle  in  all  our 
complex  conceptions  and  desires,  to  impress  for  ever 
after  the  intellectual  character,  and  to  bend  it,  per- 
haps, from  that  opposite  direction  into  which  it  would 
naturally  have  turned.  It  has  been  said,  that  Heaven, 
which  gave  great  tjualities  only  to  a  small  number 
of  its  favourites,  gave  vanity  to  all,  as  a  full  compen- 
sation ;  and  the  proud  and  exclusive  preference  which 
attends  any  science  or  profession,  hurtful  as  it  cer- 
tainly is,  in  preventing  just  views,  and  impeding 
general  acquirements,  has  at  least  the  advantage  of 
serving,  in  some  measure,  like  this  universal  vanity, 
to  comfort  for  the  loss  of  that  wider  knowledge, 
which,  in  far  the  greater  number  of  cases,  must  be 
altogether  beyond  attainment.  The  geometer  who, 
on  returning  a  tragedy  of  Racine,  which  he  had  been 
requested  to  read,  an<l  which  he  had  perused  accord- 
ingly with  moat  faithful  labour,  asked,  with  astonish- 
ment, what  it  was  intended  to  demonstrate?  and 
the  arithmetician  who,  during  the  performance  of 
Garrick,  in  one  of  his  most  pathetic  cliaracters,  em- 
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headed  erudition  bend  before  it,  and  to  aetonish  at 
least  all  those  on  whom  it  did  not  impose. 

The  illustrious  French  uaturaJist  Adauson,  was  in 
very  eaiij  life  distinguished  by  his  proficiency  in  clas- 
sical studies.  In  his  first  years  at  college,  he  obtained 
the  highest  prizes  in  Greek  and  Latin  poetry,  on 
which  occasion  he  was  presented  with  the  works  of 
Pliny  and  Aristotle.  The  interest  which  such  a  cir- 
cumstance could  not  fail  to  give  to  the  works  of  these 
ancient  inquirers  into  nature,  led  him  to  pay  so  mucli 
attention  to  the  subjects  of  which  they  treated,  that 
when  he  was  scarcely  thirteen  years  of  age,  he  wrote 
some  valuable  notes,  on  the  volumes  that  had  been 
given  to  reward  his  studies  of  a  different  kind. 

Vaucauson,  the  celebrated  mechanicianj — who,  in 
everything  which  did  not  relate  to  his  art,  showed  so 
much  stupidity,  that  it  has  been  said  of  hun,  that  he 
was  as  much  a  machine  as  any  of  the  maehines  which 
he  made, — happened,  when  a  boy,  to  be  long  and  fre- 
quently shut  up  in  a  room,  in  which  there  was  no- 
thing but  a  clock,  which,  therefore,  as  the  only  object 
of  amusement,  he  occupied  himself  with  examining,  so 
aa  at  last  to  discover  the  connexion  and  uses  of  its 
parts ;  and  the  construction  of  machines  was  after- 
wards his  constant  delight  and  occupation.  I  might 
refer  to  the  biography  of  many  other  eminent  men, 
for  multitudes  of  similar  incidents,  that  appear  to  cor- 
respond with  an  exactness  more  than  accidental,  with 
the  striking  peculiarities  of  character  afterwards  dis- 
played by  them ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  if  we  could 
trace  the  progress  of  genius  from  its  first  irapression.Sm 
how  very  few  circumstances  of  little  apparent  moment 
might  have  been  suflScient, — by  the  new  suggestions 
to  which  they  would  have  given  rise,  and  the  new 
complex  feelings  produced, — to  change  the  general 
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culty  of  moving  the  multitude,  though  it  may  often  be 
the  unfortunate  cause  of  preventing  benefita  which 
they  might  readily  receive,  still  has  the  important 
advantage  of  allowiug  time  for  reflection,  before  their 
force,  which  is  equally  irresistible  for  their  self-de- 
struction as  for  their  preservation,  could  be  turned  to 
operate  greatly  to  their  own  prejudice.  The  restless 
passions  of  the  individual  innovator,  maUy  thus  find  an 
adequate  check  in  the  general  principles  of  mankind. 
The  same  power  who  has  balanced  the  causes  of 
action  and  repose  in  the  material  world,  has  mingled 
them,  with  equal  skill,  in  the  intellectual ;  and,  in  the 
one  as  much  as  in  the  other,  the  very  irregularities 
that  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  lead  to  the  destruction  of 
that  beautiful  system  of  which  they  are  a  part,  are 
found  to  have  in  themselves  the  cause  that  leads  them 
again,  from  apparent  confusion,  into  harmony  and 
order. 

But  though,  in  aftairs  which  concern  immediately 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  society,  it  is  of  importance, 
that  there  should  be,  in  those  who  lead,  and  still  more 
in  those  who  follow,  some  considerable  obstinacy  of 
attachment  to  ancient  usage,  this  does  not  apply  to 
the  speculative  sciences,  in  which  error  does  not  ex- 
tend in  its  consequences  beyond  the  self-illusion  of 
those  who  embrace  it.  Yet  the  history  of  science, 
for  a  long  series  of  ages, — if  the  science  of  those  ages 
can  be  said  to  afford  a  subject  of  history, — exhibits  a 
devotion  to  ancient  .opinion  more  obstinately  zealous 
than  that  which  marks  the  contemporary  narrative  of 
domestic  usages  or  political  events.  To  improve,  in 
gome  respects,  the  happiness  of  a  nation,  though  it 
was  indeed  a  difficult,  and  perilous,  and  rare  attempt, 
was  not  absolutely  impious.  But  what  a  spectacle 
of  more  hopeless  slavery  is  presented  to  us  in  those 
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kmg  ag^  of  the  despotism  of  anthoritj,  when  Aris- 
totle was  ereiything,  and  reason  nothing,  and  when 
the  crime  of  daring  to  be  wiser,  was  the  worst  species 
of  fcreaaon,  and  almost  of  impieij ;  though  it  most  be 
owned,  that  this  rebellion  agiunst  the  right  diyine  of 
aathority,  was  not  a  guilt  of  reiy  fireqaent  occurrence. 

"■  With  eiiu^giu  vide  unfoird 
Site  rode,  triamph&nt,  o'er  Uie  rattqoish'd  world. 
Fierce  nationa  own'd  her  imrosisted  might ; 
And  all  waa  ignotanoe,  and  all  was  n^iht.'* 

It  is  at  least  as  melancholy  as  it  is  ludicrous  to 
read  the  decree  which  was  passed,  so  late  as  the  year 
1624,  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  in  favour  of  the 
doctrines  of  Aristotle,  in  consequence  of  the  rashness 
of  three  unfortunate  philosophers,  who  were  accused 
of  haying  ventured  on  certain  theses,  that  implied  a 
want  of  due  respect  for  his  sovereign  infallibility.  In 
this,  all  persons  were  prohibited,  under  pain  of  death, 
fa  peine  de  la  vie^J  from  holding  or  teaching  any 
maxim  against  the  aucient  and  approved  authors, 
(contre  les  anciens  auteurs  et  approuves.)  In  this 
truly  memorable  edict,  the  Parliament  seem  to  hal 
taken  for  their  model  the  letters  paicnt,  as  they  wef 
termed,  which,  about  a  centry  before,  had  been  issue(i_ 
against  Peter  Ramus,  by  Francis  the  First,  a  sovereij 
who,  for  the  patronage  which  he  gave  to  literature" 
obtained  the  name  oi  protector  of  letter's  ;  but  who,  as 
has  been  truly  said,  was  far  from  being  the  pi'otedor 
of  recuion.  Yet  this  proclamation,  which  condemns 
the  writings  of  Ramus  for  the  enormous  guilt  of  an 
attempted  improvement  in  dialectics,  and  which  pro- 
hibits him,  "  under  pain  of  coiporal  punishment,  from 
uttering  any  more  slanderous  invectives  against  Aris- 
totle, and  other  ancient  authors  received  and  approv- 
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ed,"  professes,  in  its  preamble,  to  have  been  issued  by 
the  monarch  from  his  great  desire  for  the  progress  of 
science  and  sound  literature  in  France.  "This philo- 
sophy of  Aristotle,  so  dear  to  our  kings,  and  to  our 
ancient  parliaments,"  says  D'AIembert,  "did  not 
always  enjoy  the  same  gracious  favour  with  them, 
even  in  times  of  superstition  and  ignorance.  It  is 
true,  that  the  reasons  for  which  it  was  sometimes 
proscribed  were  very  worthy  of  the  period.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  works  of  this 
pliilosopher  were  burnt  at  Paris,  and  prohibited, 
under  jiain  of  excommunication,  from  being  read  or 
preserved,  'because  they  gave  occasion  to  new  heresies.' 
It  thus  appears,"  he  continues,  "  that  there  is  really 
no  sort  of  folly  into  which  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle 
has  not  led  our  good  ancestors." 

Such  is  the  sway  of  long-established  veneration  over 
our  judgment,  even  in  the  province  of  severer  science. 
The  influence  which  the  authority  of  antiquity  exer- 
cises over  our  taste  is  not  less  remarkable.  **  What 
beauty,"  it  has  been  said,  "  would  not  think  herself 
happy,  if  she  could  inspire  her  lover  with  a  passion  as 
lively  and  tender  as  that  with  which  an  ancient  Greek 
or  Roman  inspires  his  respectful  commentator?"  We 
laugh  at  the  absurdity  of  Dacier,  one  of  those  most 
adoring  commentators,  who,  in  comparing  the  exceU 
lence  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  could  seriously  say,  that 
the  poetiy  of  the  one  was  a  thousand  years  more 
beautiful  than  the  poetry  of  the  other;  and  yet,  in 
the  judgments  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  forming, 
or,  at  least,  of  passively  adopting,  there  is  often  no 
small  portion  of  this  chronological  estimation.  The 
prejudice  for  antiquity  is  itself  very  ancient,  says  La 
Motte ;  and  it  is  amusing,  at  the  distance  of  so  many 
hundred  years,  to  find  the  same  complaint,  of  undue 
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partiality  to  the  writers  of  other  ages,  brought  forward 
against  their  contemporaries  by  those  authors,  wliom 
we  are  now  disposed  to  consider  as  too  highly  estimated 
by  our  own  contemporaries  on  that  very  account. 

How  many  are  there,  who  willingly  join  in  express- 
ing veneration  for  works,  which  they  would  think  it  a 
heavy  burthen  to  read  from  beginning  to  end !  In- 
deed, this  very  circumstance,  when  the  fame  of  an 
author  has  been  well  established,  rather  adds  to  his 
reputation  than  diminishes  it ;  because  the  languor  of 
a  work,  of  course,  cannot  be  felt  by  those  who  neTer 
take  the  trouble  of  perusing  it,  and  its  imperfections 
are  not  criticised,  as  they  otherwise  would  be,  because 
they  must  be  remarked  before  they  can  be  pointed 
out,  while  the  more  striking  beauties,  which  have  be- 
come traditionary  in  quotation,  are  continually  pre 
sented  to  the  mind.  There  is  much  truth,  therefore, 
in  the  principle,  whatever  injustice  there  may  be 
the  application,  of  the  sarcasm  of  Voltaire,  on  the 
Italian  poet  Dante,  that  "  his  reputation  will  now 
continually  be  growing  greater  and  greater,  because 
there  is  now  nobody  who  reads  him."  'M 

It  is  not  merely  the  prejudice  of  authority,  bow-^ 
ever,  which  leads  our  taste  to  form  disproportionate  i 
judgments.  It  is  governed  by  the  same  accidental 
associations  of  every  kind,  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken,  as  giving  a  specific  direction  to  genius.  It  ifi 
not  easy  to  say,  how  much  the  simple  tale  and  ballad 
of  our  infancy,  or  innumerable  other  circumstances  still 
less  important  of  our  early  life,  may  have  tended  to 
modify  our  general  sense  of  the  beautiful,  as  it  is  dis- 
played even  in  the  most  splendid  of  those  works  of 
genius  which  fix  our  maturer  admiration.  But  as  this 
part  of  my  subject  is  again  to  come  before  us,  I  shall 
not  dwell  on  it  any  longer  at  present. 


'4 

then 


It  18  not  in  particular  details,  however,  like  those 
which  have  been  now  submitted  to  you,  that  the  influ- 
ence of  association  on  the  intellectual  character  is  best 
displayed.  It  is  in  taking  the  aggregate  of  all  the 
circumstances,  physical  and  moral,  in  the  climate,  and 
manners,  and  institutions  of  a  people. 


k 


"  There  Industry  and  Gain  their  vigils  keep 
CommauJ  tUe  windjgi,  and  tamo  the  unwUling  doop  ; 
Here  Force,  and  hardy  deeds  of  blood  prevail; 
There  languid  Plcafluro  sigha  in  every  gale."  ^ 


The  character  and  turn  of  thought,  which  we  attach, 
in  imagination,  to  the  satrap  of  a  Persian  court,  to  a 
citizen  of  Athens,  and  to  a  rude  inhabitant  of  ancient 
Sarmatia,  are  as  distinct  as  the  names  which  we  affix 
to  their  countries.  I  need  not  enter  into  the  detail  of 
circumstances  which  may  he  supposed  to  have  con- 
curred in  the  production  of  each  of  these  distinct  char- 
acters. It  will  be  sufficient  to  take  the  Athenian  for 
an  example,  and  to  think  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  placed.  I  borrow  a  description  of  these  from 
an  eloquent  French  writer. 

"  Among  the  Greeks,  wherever  the  eyes  were  cast, 
there  monuments  of  glory  were  to  be  found.  The 
streets,  the  temples,  the  galleries,  the  porticos,  all  gave 
lessons  to  the  citizens.  Everywhere  the  people  recog- 
nised the  images  of  its  great  men ;  and,  beneath  the 
purest  sky,  in  the  most  beautiful  fields,  amid  groves 
and  sacred  forests,  and  the  most  brilliant  festivals  of 
a  splendid  religion — surrounded  with  a  crowd  of  artists, 
and  orators,  and  poets,  who  all  painted,  or  modelled, 
or  celebrated,  or  sang  their  compatriot  heroes,^ 
marching  as  it  were  to  the  eiichauting  sounds  of 
poetry  and  music,  that  were  animated  with  the  same 

'  Gray  on  the  Alliance  of  Educatiuu  and  Goveraraent,  v.  42-45. 
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spirit, — the  Greeks,  victorious  and  free,  saw,  and  Mt, 
and  breathed  nothiug  but  the  intoxication  of  glury  aiui 
immortality."  ^ 

''  Ueuce  flonrish'd  Greece,  and  hence  a  race  of  men 
As  gods  by  conscious  future  times  adored ; 
In  whom  each  virtue  wore  a  emiliug  air, 
Ejich  science  shed  o'er  life  a  friendly  light, 
Eacli  art  was  nature."  ' 

How  admirably  does  the  eloquent  writer,  from  whom 
I  have  just  quoted,  express  the  peculiar  effect  of  a 
popular  constitution,  in  giving  animation  to  the  effortfi 
of  the  orator  ; — and  if  oratory  were  all  which  rendered 
a  people  happy,  and  not  rather  those  equal  laws,  and 
that  calm  security,  whicli  render  oratory  almost  use- 
less, how  enviable  would  be  that  state  of  manner 
which  he  pictures  ! 

"  In  the  ancient  republics,"  he  observ'es,  "  eloqueu* 
made  a  part  uf  the  constitution.  It  was  it  whic 
enacted  and  abolished  laws,  which  ordered  war,  whicl 
caused  armies  to  march,  which  led  on  the  citizens 
fields  of  battle,  and  consecrated  their  ashes,  when  they 
perished  in  the  combat.  It  was  it  which  from  the 
tribune  kept  watch  against  tyrants,  and  brought  from 
afar,  to  the  ears  of  the  citizens,  the  sound  of  the  chains 
which  were  menacing  them.  In  republics,  eloquence 
was  a  sort  of  spectacle.  Whole  days  were  spent  by 
the  people,  in  listening  to  their  oi-ators, — as  if  the 
necessity  of  feeling  some  emotion  were  an  appetite  of 
their  very  nature.  The  republican  orator,  therefore, 
was  not  a  mere  measurer  of  words,  for  the  amusement 
of  a  circle,  or  a  small  society.  He  was  a  man  to 
whom  Nature  had  given  an  inevitable  empire.  He 
was  the  defender  of  a  nation, — its  sovereign, — its 
master.  It  was  he  whu  made  the  enemies  of  hk 
•  Thomas.  -  Thomson's  Liberty,  Part  II.  v.  175-179. 
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country  tremble.  Philip,  who  could  not  subdue 
Greece  as  long  as  Demosthenes  breathed, — Phiiij), 
who  at  Cheronea  had  conquered  an  army  of  Athenians, 
but  who  had  not  conquered  Athens,  while  Demos- 
thenes was  one  of  its  citizens — that  this  Demosthenes, 
so  terrible  to  him,  might  be  given  up,  offered  a  city  in 
exchange.  He  gave  twenty  thousand  of  his  subjects, 
to  purchase  such  an  enemy." 

*'  Oratori  clamore  plausuque  opus  est,  et  velut 
quodam  theatro ;  qualia  quotidie  antiquis  oratoribus 
contingebant ;  cum  tot  pariter  ac  tarn  nobiliter  forum 
coartarint ;  cum  clientelse  quoque,  et  tribus,  et  muni- 
cipiorum  legationes,  ac  partes  Italise,  periclitantibus 
assisterent ;  cum,  in  plerisque  judiciis  crederet  populus 
Romauus,  sua  interesse,  quod  judicaretnr." 

In  situations  like  these,  who  can  doubt  of  the  power- 
fid  influence  which  the  concurrence  of  so  many  vivid 
perceptions  and  emotions  must  have  had  in  directing 
the  associations,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  the  whole 
intellectual  and  moral  character,  of  the  young  minds 
that  witnessed  and  partook  of  this  general  enthusiasm? 
— an  enthusiasm  that  never  can  be  felt  in  those  hap- 
pier constitutions,  in  which  the  fortunes  of  individuals, 
and  the  tranquillity  and  the  very  existence  of  a  state, 
are  not  left  to  the  caprice  of  momentary  passion. 
**  Nee  tanti  Reipublicas  Gracchorum  eloquentia  fuit, 
ut  pateretur  et  leges." 


Of  the  influence  of  association  on  the  moral  charac- 
ter of  man,  the  whole  history  of  our  race,  when  we 
compare  the  vices  and  virtues  of  ages  and  nations  with 
each  other,  is  but  one  continued  though  varied  display. 
We  speak  of  the  prevailing  manners  and  dispositions, 
not  merely  of  savage  and  civilized  life  in  their  extremes, 
but  of  progressive  stages  of  barbarism  and  civilisation. 
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vfith  terms  of  distinction  almost  as  clear  and  definite 
as  when  we  speak  of  the  changes  which  youth  and 
age  produce  in  the  same  individual.  Not  that  we  be- 
lieve men  in  these  different  stages  of  society  to  be  born 
with  different  natural  propensities,  which  expand  them- 
selves into  the  diversities  afterwards  observed,  but 
because  there  appears  to  us  to  be  a  sufficient  source 
of  all  these  diversities  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
man  is  placed — in  the  elementary  ideas  and  feelings 
which  opposite  states  of  society  afford,  for  those  inti- 
mate, and  perhaps  indissoluble  complexities  of  thought 
and  passion,  that  are  begun  in  infancy,  and  continually 
multiplied  in  the  progress  of  life.  To  bring  together, 
in  one  spectacle,  the  inhabitants  of  the  wild,  of  the 
rude  village,  and  of  the  populous  city,  would  be  to 
present  so  many  livning  monuments  of  the  dominion  of 
that  principle  which  has  been  the  subject  of  our  inves- 
tigation. 

When  we  descend,  from  the  diversities  of  national 
character,  to  the  details  of  private  life,  we  find  the 
elements  of  the  power  which  produced  those  great 
results.  It  has  been  said  that  the  example  which  it  18 
most  easy  to  follow,  is  that  of  happiness ;  and  the 
happiness  which  is  constantly  before  us  is  that  to 
which  our  early  wishes  may  be  expected  to  turn.  We 
readily  acquire,  therefore,  the  desires  and  passions  of 
those  who  surround  us  from  our  birth  ;  because  we 
consider  that  as  happiness  which  they  considered  aa 
happiness.  There  may  be  vice  in  this  indeed,  and 
vice,  which,  in  other  circumstances,  we  should  readily 
have  perceived ;  but  it  is  the  vice  of  those  who  ha?e 
relieved  our  earliest  wauts,  and  whose  caresses  and 
soothings,  long  before  we  were  able  to  make  any  nic^' 
discriminations,  have  produced  that  feeling  of  lore 
which  commends  to  us  everything  that  forms  a  part 
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of  the  unanalysed  renieinbrance  of  our  parents  and 
friends.  Even  in  more  advanced  life,  it  is  not  easy 
to  love  a  guilty  person,  and  to  feel  the  same  abhor- 
rence of  guilt ;  though  vice  and  virtue  have  been  pre- 
viously distinguished  in  our  thought  with  accuracy ; 
and  therefore,  in  periods  of  savage  or  dissolute  man- 
ners, and  at  an  age  when  the  ideas  of  virtue  and  vice 
are  obscure,  and  no  analysis  has  yet  been  made  of 
complex  emotions,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  child, 
whose  parents  are,  perhaps,  his  only  objects  of  love, 
should  resemble  them  still  more  in  disposition  than  in 
countenance. 


"  Here  vice  begins  then  :  At  the  gate  of  life, — 
Ero  the  young  multitude  to  diverse  roads 
Part,  like  fond  pilgrims  on  a  journey  unknown, 
Sits  Fancy,  deep  enchantress ;  and  to  eiu;b, 
"With  kind  maternal  looks,  prosenta  her  bowl, 
A  potent  beverage.     Heedless  they  comply : 
Till  the  whole  floul,  from  that  mysterious  draught 
la  tingoil,  and  every  transient  thought  imbibes 
Of  gladness  or  disgust,  deairo  or  fear, 
One  home-bred  colour." ' 

It  would,  indeed,  be  too  much  to  say,  that  the  virtues 
of  their  offspring  are  comprehended  in  the  virtues  of 
the  parents,  as  the  embryo  blossom  in  the  seed  from 
which  it  is  to  spring ;  but,  at  least,  it  may  be  truly 
said,  that  the  parental  virtues  are  not  more  a  source 
of  happiness  to  the  child  than  they  are  a  source  of 
moi^al  inspiration ;  and  that  the  most  heroic  benevo- 
lence of  him,  to  whose  glory  every  voice  is  joining  in 
homage,  may  often  be  nothing  more  than  the  develop- 
ment of  that  humbler  virtue  which  smiled  upon  his 
infancy,  and  which  listens  to  the  praise  vyrith  a  joy 

'  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  second  form  of  the  Poem,  Book  II. 
y.  445-454. 
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ced  of  the  appearances  of  morality,  as  from  the  oppor- 
tunity which  it  has  afforded  to  the  profligate  of  fixing 
that  name  on  the  real  sanctity  of  yirtue  and  religion, 
and  of  thus  terrifying  the  inconsiderate  into  a  display 
of  yices  which  otherwise  they  would  have  hated,  and 
blnshed  to  embrace. 

What  irresistible  effect  in  the  rejection  of  opinions, 
has  been  produced  by  the  terms  of  contempt  that  have 
been  affixed  to  them,  sometimes  from  accidental  cir- 
cumstances, and  still  more  frequently  from  intentional 
malice,  and  which  have  continued  ever  after  to  asso- 
ciate with  the  opinions  an  ignominy  which  did  not 
belong  to  them  !  The  most  powerful  of  all  persecu- 
tion has  often  been,  not  the  axe  and  the  faggot,  but 
the  mere  invention  of  a  name.  To  this  sort  of  perse- 
cution all  our  passions  lend  themselves  readily,  be- 
cause, though  we  may  be  quite  unable  to  understand 
the  distinctions  which  have  given  rise  to  opposite 
names,  and  though  often  there  may  be  no  real  dis- 
tinction beyond  the  name  itself,  we  are  all  capable  of 
understanding  that  a  name  which  does  not  include 
our  own  sect  or  party,  implies  an  opposition  to  us  of 
some  kind  or  other;  and  we  have  all  vanity  enough 
to  feel  such  a  difference  of  sentiment — though  it  may 
be  on  subjects  which  neither  we  nor  our  opponents 
comprehend — to  be  an  implied  accusation  of  error, 
and  therefore  an  insult  to  the  dignity  of  our  owrt 
opinion.  In  the  history  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
affairs,  what  crowds  of  heretics  and  political  parti- 
sans do  we  find  whom  a  change  of  a  few  letters  of  the 
alphabet  would  have  converted  into  friends,  or  have 
reversed  their  animosities;  and  many  Homoousians 
and  Homoiousians,  and  Tories  and  Whigs  have  re- 
ciprocally hated  each  other,  who,  hut  for  the  inven- 
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Bii  Iwv  difledt  is  it  ftr  thMe  wte  aure  daaied  with 
Ifcat  if  ieaJBi,  and  wte  aBOciite  H  wHh  etcrjCbng 
wUdi  it  nnoo^  to  tMak  tint  the  Tioes  of  tiie  grat 
flPYTiees: — 

BmrfbM  fsaa  Ike  dij  to  tlie  fitflhHl  kat» 

**  The  obfleoie  dtiieii,**  aayB  Miwiltoii, 
the  lieeatioasnen  of  the  great,  tbinks  that  he  stamps 
on  hig  p«^m^m§  the  seal  of  dignity  and  nobilitr ;  and 
thus  Tanitj  alone  is  snffioent  to  pefpetnate  disorde^^ 
which,  of  itself  would  soon  liare  pofised  awaj  i^^ 
wearmefls  and  diflgnit.     Those  who  lire  far  from  jod* 
sajs  that  eloquent  prelate,  addressing  the  great,— 
"  those  who  lire  in  the  remotest  prorinces,  present, 
at  least  some    rranains  of  their  ancient    simplici 
They  lire  in  happy  ignoranoe  of  the  greater  niim] 
of  those  ahoses  which  your  example  has  converted 
into  laws.     But  the  nearer  the  coontry  approach^ 
you,  the  more  does  morality  suffer ;  innocence  grows 
less  pure,  excesses  more  common ;  and  the  mere  know- 
ledge of  your  manners  and  usages  is  thps  the  cb 
crime  of  which  the  people  can  be  guilty 

The  Stoics,  who  were  sufficiently  aware  of  the 
influence  of  this  principle  on  our  moral  character, 
seem,  if  I  rightly  understand  many  parts  of  their 
works,  particularly  those  of  Marcus  Aurelios,  to  haT? 
supposed  that  we  have  the  power  of  managing  the 
combinations  of  our  ideas  with  each  other,  in  some 
measure  at  our  vrill,  and  of  thus  indirectly  guiding  oar 
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mbseqiient  moral  preferences.  It  is  this,  I  conceive, 
flrhich  fonns  that  ^ijcru  ola  ^^el  (pavraaiwv,  on  which 
;hey  found  so  much  for  the  regulation  of  our  lives. 
But,  in  whatever  mode  the  regulation  of  these  ^av- 
raaiai  may  take  place,  it  is  evident  that  the  sway 
jvhich  they  exercise  is  one  of  no  limited  extent : — 

^r  *'  For  Action  treads  tbo  path 

In  which  Opinion  says,  he  followa  good, 
Or  flics  from  evil  ;  and  Opinion  gives 
Report  of  good  or  evil,  as  the  scene 
Was  drawn  by  Fancy,  lovely  or  dofomi'd. 
Is  there  a  man,  who,  at  the  sound  of  death. 
Sees  ghastly  shapea  of  terrors,  conjured  up 
And  black  before  him  ; — nought  but  deatl>-l>cd  groans 
And  fearful  prayers,  and  plunging  from  the  brink 
Of  light  and  being  down  the  gloomy  air 
An  unknown  depth  ? — ^Alas  I  in  such  a  mind, 
If  no  bright  forms  of  excellence  attend 
The  image  of  hia  country  ;— nor  the  pomp 
Of  sacred  senates,  nor  the  guardian  voice 
Of  Justice  on  her  throne,  nor  aught  that  wakes 
The  conscious  bosom  with  a  patriot's  flamo, — ■ 
AYhat  hand  can  snatch  the  tlreamer  from  the  toils  ' 
Which  Fancy  and  Opinion  thus  conspire 
To  twine  around  hia  heart? — Or  who  ahall  hush 
Their  clamour,  when  thoy  toll  him,  that  to  die 
To  risk  those  horrors  ia  a  direr  curse, 
Than  basest  life  can  bring  ? — Though  Love,  with  prayers 
Most  tender,  with  Affliction's  sacred  tears, 
Beseech  his  aid, — though  Gratitude  and  Faith 
Condemn  each  step  which  loiters  ; — ^yet  let  none 
Make  answer  for  him,  that,  if  any  frown 
Of  danger  thwart  his  path,  he  will  not  stay 
Content, — and  be  a  wretch  to  be  secnre. 


^ 


In  the  remarks  which  have  now  been  made  on  the 


^^  Then  what  hand 

^"        Can  suatch  this  dreamer  from  the  fatal  toils* — Orig, 
-  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  Book  III.  v.  23-27,  v.  31-41 
leoond  form  of  the  Poem,  Book  II.  v.  432-444. 
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influence  of  poculiar  directions  of  the  suggesting  prin- 
ciple on  the  moral  and  intellectual  character,  we  have 
seen  it,  in  many  instances,  producing  an  effect  decid- 
edly injurious.     But  that  power  which  in  some  cases 
combines  false  and  discordant  ideas,  so  as  to  perve 
the  judgment  and  corrupt  the  heart,  is  not  less  res 
to  form  associations  of  a  nobler  kind ;  and  it  is  con- 
solatory to  think,  that,  as  error  is  transient,  and  truth 
everlasting,  a  jirovision  is  made,  in  this  principle 
our  nature,  for  that  progress  in  wisdom  and  rii 
which  is  the  splendid  destiny  of  our  luce.     There 
an  education  of  man  continually  going  forward  in  tl 
whole  system  of  things  around  hiin  ;  and  what  is  coin^ 
monly  termed  education,  is  nothing  more  than  the 
of  skilfully  guiding  this  natural  progress,  so  as  to  form" 
the  intellectual  aud  moral  combinations  in  which  wi 
<Iom  and  virtue  consist.     The  influence  of  this,  ind( 
may  seem  to  perish  with  the  individual ;  but  when  the 
world  is  deprived  of  those  who  have  shod  on  it  a  glor)- 
as  they  have  journeyed  along  it  in  their  path  to  heav? 
it  does  not  lose  all  with  which  they  have  adorned 
blessed  it.     Their  wisdom,  as  it  spreads  from  age 
age,  may  be  continually  awakening  some  genius  ths 
would  have  slumbered  but  for  them,  and  thus  indirect 
opening  discoveries  that,  but  for  them,  never  wo^ 
have  been  revealed  to  man ;  their  virtue,  by  the  mora! 
influence  which  it  has  gradually  propagated  from  breast 
to  breast,  may  still  continue  to  relieve  misery, 
confer  happiness,  when  generations  after  gcnerati( 
shall,  like  themselves,  have  passed  away. 
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LECTURE  XLV. 

On  thfi  Phenomena  of  Relatim  Su^gettion. — Arrangement  qf  them 
under  the  tiro  order»  of  Co-e^'isfcnce  and  JSuccegsion, — Speciet 
of  F&eVmga  hehmgwg  to  the  F\r»i  Order. 

In  treating  of  our  intellectual  states  of  mind  in 
general,  as  one  great  division  of  the  class  of  its  inter- 
nal affections,  which  arise,  without  the  necessary  pre^- 
sence  of  any  extemal  cause,  from  certain  previous 
states  or  aftections  of  the  mind  itself,  I  subdivided  this 
very  important  tribe  of  our  feelings  into  two  orders, 
those  of  simjde  suggestion,  and  of  relative  suggestion ; 
the  one  coni})rehending  all  our  conceptions  and  other 
feelings  of  the  past,  the  other  all  our  feelings  of  rela^ 
tion»  I  have  already  discussed,  as  fully  as  our  narrow 
limits  will  admit,  the  former  of  these  orders — pointing 
out  to  you,  at  the  same  time,  the  inaccuracy  or  imper- 
fection of  the  analyses  which  have  led  |)hilosophers  to 
rank,  under  distinct  intellectual  powers,  phenomena 
that  appear,  on  minuter  analysis,  not  to  differ  in  any 
respect  from  the  common  phenomena  of  simple  sug- 
gestion. After  this  full  discussion  of  one  order  of  our 
intellectual  states  of  mind,  I  now  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  order  which  remains. 

Of  the  feelings  which  arise  without  any  direct  ex- 
temal cause,  and  which  I  have,  therefore,  denominated 
internal  states  or  aifections  of  the  mind — there  are 
many  then,  as  we  have  seen,  which  arise  simply  in 
succession,  in  the  floating  imagery  of  our  thought,  with- 
out involving  any  notion  of  the  relation  of  the  preced- 
ing objects,  or  feelings,  to  each  other.  These,  already 
considered  by  us,  are  what  1  have  termed  the  pheno- 
mena of  simple  suggestion.     But  there  is  an  extensive 
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essentially  different  from  our  simple  perceptions,  or 
conceptions  of  the  otyects  that  aeem  to  us  related,  or 
from  tbe  combinations  which  we  form  of  these,  in  the 
complex  groupings  of  our  fancy ;  in  short,  that  they 
are  not  what  Condillac  terms  tramformed  semnfions, 
I  proved  in  a  former  Lecture,  when  I  combated  the 
excessive  simplification  of  that  ingenious,  but  not  very 
accurate  philosopher.     There  is  an  original  tendency 
or  susceptibility  of  the  mind  by  which,  on  perceiving 
together  different  objects,  we  are  instantly,  without 
the  intervention  of  any  other  mental  process,  sensible 
of  their  relation  in  certain  respects,  as  truly  as  there 
is  an  original  tendency  or  susceptibility  of  the  mind 
by  which,  when  external  objects  are  present,  and  have 
produced  a  certain  affection  of  our  sensorial  organ,  we 
are  instantly  affected  with  the  primary  elementary 
feelings  of  perception  ;  and,  I  may  add,  that,  as  our 
sensations  or  perceptions  are  of  various  species,  so  are 
there  various  species  of  relations  ; — the  number  of  re- 
lations, indeed,  even  of  external  things,  being  almost 
infinite,  while  the  number  of  perceptions  is,  necessar- 
ily, limited  by  that  of  the  objects  which  have  the  power 
of  producing  some  affection  of  our  organs  of  sensation. 
The  more  numerous  these  relations  may  be,  how- 
ever, the  more  necessary  does  some  arrangement  of 
them  become.     Let  us  now  proceed,  then,  to  the  con- 
sideration of  some  order,  according  to  which  their 
varieties  may  be  an*anged. 

In  my  Lectures  on  the  objects  of  physical  inquiry, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  Course,  I  illustrated  very  fully 
the  division  which  I  made  of  these  objects,  as  relating 
to  space  and  time;  or,  in  other  words,  as  co-existing  or 
successive ;  our  inquiry,  in  the  one  case,  having  regard 
to  the  elementary  composition  of  external  things ;  in 
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the  other  case,  to  their  sequences,  as  causes  and  effects; 
and  in  mind,  in  like  manner,  having  regard,  in  the  one 
case,  to  the  analysis  of  our  complex  feelings ;  in  the 
other,  to  the  mere  order  of  succession  of  our  feelings 
of  every  kind,  considered  as  mental  phenomena.  The 
same  great  line  of  distinction  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  most  precise  which  can  be  employed  in  claasiDg 
our  relations.  They  are  the  relations  either  of  exter- 
nal objects,  or  of  the  feelings  of  our  mind,  considerd 
without  reference  to  time,  as  co-existing ;  or  consider- 
ed,  with  reference  to  time,  as  snceessive.  To  take  an 
example  of  each  kind :  I  feel  that  the  one  half  of  four 
is  to  twelve,  as  twelve  to  seventy-two ;  and  I  feel 
this,  merely  by  considering  the  numbers  together, 
without  any  regard  to  time.  No  notion  of  change  or 
succession  is  involved  iu  it.  The  relation  was  and 
is,  and  will  for  ever  be  the  same,  as  often  as  the 
numbers  may  be  distinctly  conceived  and  compared. 
I  think  of  summer — I  consider  the  warmth  of  its  sky, 
and  the  profusion  of  flowers  that  seem  crowding  to 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  as  if  hastening  to  meet  and 
enjoy  the  temporary  sunshine.  I  think  of  the  cold  of 
winter,  and  of  our  flowerless  fields  and  frozen  rivulets; 
and  the  warmth  and  the  cold  of  the  different  seasons 
I  regard  as  the  causes  of  the  different  appearances. 
In  this  case,  as  in  the  former,  I  feel  a  relation ;  but 
it  is  a  relation  of  antecedence  and  consequence,  to 
which  the  notion  of  time  or  change,  or  succession,  i^ 
so  essential,  that  without  it  the  relation  could  not 
be  felt. 

It  is  not  wonderful,  indeed,  that  the  classes  of  re- 
lations should  be  found  to  correspond  with  the  objects 
of  physical  inquiry ;  since  the  results  of  all  physical 
inquiry  must  consist  in  the  knowledge  of  these  relar 
tions.     To  see  many  objects, — or  I  may  say  even-^ 
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to  see  all  the  objects  iu  nature,  and  all  the  elements 
of  every  object — and  to  remember  these  distinctlj  as 
individuals,  without  regard  to  their  mutual  relations, 
either  in  space  or  time — would  not  be  to  have  science. 
To  have  what  can  be  called  science  is  to  know  these 
objects,  as  co-existing  in  space,  or  as  successive  iu 
time, — as  involving  certain  proportions,  or  proximities, 
or  resemblances,  or  certain  aptitudes  to  precede  or 
follow.  Without  that  susceptibility  of  the  mind,  by 
which  it  has  the  feeling  of  relation,  our  consciousness 
would  be  as  truly  limited  to  a  single  point,  as  our 
body  would  become,  were  it  possible  to  fetter  it  to  a 
single  atom.  The  feeling  of  the  present  moment 
would  be  everj-thing ;  and  all  beside,  from  the  intin- 
itely  great  to  the  infinitely  little,  would  be  as  nothing. 
We  could  not  know  the  existence  of  our  Creator;  for 
it  is  by  reasoning  from  effects  to  causes,  that  is  to  say, 
by  the  feeling  of  the  relation  of  antecedence  and  con- 
sequence, that  we  discover  his  existence,  as  the  great 
cause  or  antecedent  of  all  the  wonders  of  the  universe. 
We  could  not  know  the  existence  of  the  universe  it- 
self; for  it  is,  as  I  have  shown,  by  the  consideration 
of  certain  successions  of  our  feelings  only,  that  we 
believe  things  to  be  external,  and  independent  of  our 
iniiid.  We  could  not,  even  in  memory,  know  the 
existence  of  our  own  mind,  as  the  subject  of  our  vari- 
ous feelings ;  for  this  very  knowledge  implies  the  re- 
lation  of  these  transient  feelings  to  one  permanent 
subject.  We  might  still  have  had  a  variety  of  niO' 
mentary  feelings,  indeed,  but  this  would  have  been  all ; 
and,  though  we  should  have  differed  from  them  in 
our  capacity  of  pleasure  and  pain,  we  should  scarcely 
have  been  raised,  in  intellectual  and  moral  dignity, 
above  the  organized  beings  around  us,  of  a  different 
class,  that  rise  from  the  earth  in  spnng,  to  flourish  in 
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sommer,  and  wither  at  the  close  of  autumn,  and  who; 
life  is  a  brief  chronicle  of  the  still  briefer  seasons  in 
vrhicb  they  rise»  and  flourish,  and  fade. 

The  relations  of  phenomena  may.  as  I  have  alread 
said,  be  reduced  to  two  orders — those  of  co-existence 
and  siiooessioo  ; — the  former  of  which  orders  is  to  he 
conaBdered  by  us  in  the  first  place. 
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The  relations  of  this  order  are  either  of  objects 
believed  by  us  to  co-exist  without,  or  of  feelings  that 
are  considered  by  us  as  if  co-existing  in  one  complex 
state  of  mind. 

Of  the  nature  of  this  latter  species  of  virtual,  but 
not  absolute  co-existence,  I  have  already  spoken  too 
often  to  require  again  to  caution  you  against  a  mis- 
take into  which,  I  must  confess,  that  the  terms,  which 
the  poverty  of  oar  language  obliges  us  to  use,  migli 
of  themselves,  very  naturally  lead  you ; — the  mis 
of  supposing  that  the  most  complex  states  of  min 
are  not  truly,  in  their  very  essence,  as  much  one  suid 
indivisible  as  those  which  we  term  simple — the  com- 
plexity and  seeming  co-existence  which  they  involve 
being  relative  to  our  feeling  only»  not  to  their  owi 
absolute  nature.  I  trust  I  need  not  repeat  to  you. 
that,  in  itself,  every  notion,  however  seemingly  com- 
plex, is,  and  must  be,  truly  simple — being  one  8tcS,to, 
or  affection^  of  one  simple  substance,  mind.  CM^H 
conception  of  a  whole  anny,  for  example,  is  as  trJ^ 
this  one  mind  existing  in  this  one  state,  as  our  con- 
ception of  any  of  the  individuals  that  compose  an 
army  :  our  notion  of  the  abstract  numbers,  eight,  four, 
two,  as  truly  one  feeling  of  the  mind,  as  our  notion  of 
simple  unity.  But,  by  the  very  nature  or  original 
tendency  of  the  mind,  it  is  impossible  for  ns  not  to 
regard  the  notion  of  eight  as  involving,  or  hainug  the 
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relation  of  equality  to  two  of  four,  four  of  two,  eight 
of  one ;  and  it  is  in  consequence  merely  of  this  feeling 
of  the  virtual  equivalence  of  one  state  of  mind,  which 
we  therefore  term  complex,  to  many  other  states  of 
mind,  which  we  term  simple,  that  we  are  able  to  per- 
ceive various  relations  of  equality,  or  proportion,  in 
the  complex  feeling  which  seems  to  us  to  embrace 
them  all  in  one  joint  conception — not  in  consequence 
of  any  real  co-existence  of  separate  parts,  in  a  feeling 
that  is  necessarily  and  essentially  indivisible.  It  is, 
as  I  before  stated  to  you,  on  this  virtual  complexity 
alone  that  the  mathematical  sciences  are  founded ; 
since  these  are  only  forms  of  expressing  the  relations 
of  proportion,  which  we  feel  of  one  seeming  part  of  a 
complex  conception,  to  other  seeming  parts  of  that 
complex  conception,  which  appear  to  us  as  if  mentally 
separable  from  the  rest. 

I  proceed,  then,  now,  to  the  consideration  of  the 
first  of  our  classes  of  relations, — those  of  which  the 
subjects  are  regarded,  without  reference  to  time.  To 
this  order  of  real  co-existence,  as  in  matter,  or  of 
seeming  co-existence,  as  in  the  complex  phenomena 
of  the  mind,  belong  the  relations  of  position,  resem- 
blance or  difference,  proportion,  degree,  comprehension. 
I  am  aware,  that  some  of  these  might,  hy  a  little 
refinement  of  analysis,  be  made  to  coincide, — that,  for 
example,  both  proportion  and  degree  might,  by  a  little 
effort,  be  forced  to  Hnd  a  place  in  that  division  which 
I  have  termed  comprehension,  or  the  relation  of  a 
whole  to  the  separate  parts  included  in  it ;  but  I  am 
aware,  at  the  same  time,  that  this  could  not  be  done 
without  an  effort, — and  an  effort  too,  in  some  cases, 
of  very  subtile  reasoning :  and  I  prefer,  therefore,  the 
division  which  I  have  now  made,  as  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct for  every  purpose  of  arrangement. 
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I  lcK)k  at  a  number  of  men,  as  they  stand  together. 
If  I  merely  perceived  each  individuallyj  or  the  whole 
as  one  complex  group,  I  should  not  have  the  feeUi^h^ 
of  relation ;  but  I  remark  one,  and  I  observe  who  is^ 
next  to  him,  who  second,  who  third ;  who  stands  od 
the  summit  of  a  little  eminence  above  all  the  nest ; 
who  on  the  declivity ;  who  on  the  plain  beneath ;  that 
is  to  say,  my  mind  exists  in  the  states  which  consti- 
tute various  feelings  of  the  relation  of  position. 

I  see  two  flowers,  of  the  same  tints  and  form,  in  mv 
path.  I  lift  my  eye  to  two  cliffs  of  corresjioiidiag 
outline,  that  hang  above  my  head.  I  look  at  a  pic- 
ture, and  I  think  of  the  well-known  face  which  it 
represents ;  or,  I  listen  to  a  ballad,  and  seem  almost 
to  hear  again  some  kindred  melody  which  it  wakes  io^ 
my  remembrance.  In  each  of  these  cases,  if  the  rck-^ 
tive  suggestion  take  place,  my  mind,  after  existing  iii 
the  states  which  constitute  the  perception,  or  the 
remembrance  of  the  two  similar  objects,  exists  imme- 
diately in  that  state  which  constitutes  the  feeling  of 
resemblance,  as  it  exists  in  the  state  which  constitutes 
the  feeling  of  diflForence,  when  I  think  of  certain  cir- 
cumstances in  w^hich  objects,  though  similar,  perhaps, 
in  other  respects,  have  no  correspondence  or  similarit 
whatever. 

I  think  of  the  vertical  angles,  formed  by  two  straight 
lines,  which  cut  one  another ;  of  the  pairs  of  numbers, 
four  and  sixteen,  five  and  twenty, — of  the  dimensions 
of  the  colunins>  and  their  bases  and  entablatures,  in  the 
ftifferent  orders ;  and  my  mind  exists  immediately  In 
that  state  which  constitutes  the  feeling  of  proportion. 

1  hear  one  voice,  and  then  a  voice  which  is  louder, 
1  take  up  some  flowers,  and  smell  first  one,  and  tlieii 
another,  more  or  less  fragi'ant.  I  remember  many 
days  of  happiness,  spent  with  friends  who  are  far  dis- 
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tant, — and  I  look  forward  to  the  day  of  still  greater 
happiness,  when  we  are  to  meet  again.  In  these 
instances  of  spontaneous  comparisoiij  my  mind  exists 
in  that  state  which  constitutes  the  feeling  of  degree. 

I  consider  a  house,  and  its  different  apartments, — 
a  tree,  and  its  branches,  and  stems,  and  foliage, — a 
horse,  and  its  limbs,  and  trunk,  and  head.  My  mind, 
which  had  existed  in  the  states  that  constituted  the 
simple  perception  of  these  objects,  begins  immediately 
to  exist  in  that  different  state  which  constitutes  the 
feeling  of  the  relation  of  parts  to  one  comprehensive 
whole. 

In  these  varieties  of  relative  suggestion,  some  one 
of  which,  as  you  will  find,  is  all  that  constitutes  each 
individual  judgment,  even  in  the  longest  series  of  our 
ratiocination,^nothing  more  is  necessary  to  the  sug- 
gestion, or  rise  of  the  feeling  of  relation,  than  the 
simple  previous  perceptions,  or  conceptions,  between 
the  objects  of  which  the  relation  is  felt  to  subsist. 
When  I  look  at  two  flowers,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
I  should  have  formed  any  intentional  comparison. 
But  the  similitude  strikes  me,  before  any  desire  of 
discovering  resemblance  can  have  arisen.  I  may, 
indeed,  resolve  to  trace,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  the  resem- 
blances of  particular  objects,  and  may  study  them 
accordingly ;  but  this  very  desire  presupposes,  in  the 
mind,  a  capacity  of  relative  suggestion,  of  which  it 
avails  itself,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  intention  of 
climbing  a  hill,  or  traversing  a  meadow,  implies  the 
power  of  muscular  motion  as  a  part  of  our  physical 
constitution. 

The  susceptibility  of  the  feeling  of  relation,  in  con- 
sidering objects  together,  is  as  easy  to  be  conceived, 
in  the  mind,  as  its  primary  susceptibility  of  sensation, 
when  these  objects  were  originally  perceived,  whether 
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separately  or  together;  and,  if  nothing  had  before 
been  written  on  tlie  subject,  I  might  yery  safely  leave 
you  to  trace,  for  yourselves,  the  modifications  of  rela- 
tive suggestiou,  in  all  the  aiiuple  or  consecutive  judg- 
ments which  we  form:  but  so  much  mystery  liaa 
been  supposed  to  hang  about  it,  and  the  art  of  logic, 
which  should  consist  only  in  the  development  of  this 
simple  tendency  of  suggestion,  has  rendered  so  obscure 
what  would  have  been  very  clear  but  for  the  labour 
which  has  been  employed  in  striving  to  make  it  clear, 
that  it  will  be  necessary  to  dwell  a  little  longer  oim 
these  separate  tribes  of  relations,  at  least  on  the  most^ 
important  tribes  of  them,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  what  they  are,  as  to  show  what  they  are  doI 


The  first  species  of  relation,  to  which  I  am  to  direct 
your  particular  atteution,  is  that  of  resemblance. 

When,  in  considering  the  relation  of  resemblance, 
we  think  only  of  such  obvious  suggestions  as  those  by 
which  we  feel  the  similarity  of  one  mountain  or  lake 
to  another  mountain  or  lake,  or  of  a  picture  to  tbe 
living  features  that  seem  in  it  almost  to  have  a  second 
life,  we  regard  it  merely  as  a  source  of  additional 
pleasure  to  the  miud,  which,  in  moments  that  niiglit 
otherwise  be  listless  and  unoccupied,  is  delighted  and 
busied  with  a  new  order  of  feelings.  Even  this 
advantage  of  the  relation,  slight  as  it  is,  when  com- 
pared with  other  more  important  advantages  of  it,  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  of  little  value.  I  need  not  say, 
of  how  much  pleasure  the  imitative  arts,  that  are 
founded  on  this  relation,  are  the  source.  In  the  raost 
closely  imitative  of  them  all,  that  which  gives  to  «s 
tlie  very  forms  of  those  whose  works  of  genius  or  of 
virtue  have  commanded  or  won  our  admiration,  and 
transmits  them  from  age  to  age,  as  if  not  life  merelyi 
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but  immortality,  flowed  in  the  colours  of  the  artist's 
pencil ;  or,  to  speak  of  its  still  happier  use,  which 
preserves  to  us  the  lineaments  of  those  whom  we  love, 
>vheu  separated  from  us  either  by  distance  or  by  the 
tomb, — how  many  of  the  feelings  which  we  should 
regret  most  to  lose,  would  be  lost  but  for  this  delight- 
ful art, — feelings  that  ennoble  us,  by  giving  us  the 
wish  to  imitate  what  was  noble  in  the  moral  hero  or 
sage,  on  whom  we  gaze,  or  that  comfort  us,  by  the 
imaginary  presence  of  those  whose  affection  is  the 
only  thing  that  is  dearer  to  us  than  even  our  admira- 
tion of  heroism  and  wisdom.  The  value  of  painting 
will,  indeed,  best  be  felt  by  those  w^ho  have  lost,  by 
death,  a  parent  or  much-loved  friend,  and  who  feel 
that  they  would  not  have  lost  everything  if  some  pic- 
tured memorial  had  still  remained. 

Then,  for  a  beam  of  joy,  to  light 

In  memory's  sad  and  wakeful  eye  ; 
Or  bauiab,  from  tlie  noou  of  night, 

Her  dreaina  of  deeper  agony. 

Shall  song  its  witching  cadence  roll  ? 

Yea,  €ven  the  tendereat  air  repeat, 
That  breatli'dj  when  soul  waa  knit  to  soul, 

Anil  heart  t«  heart  responsive  heat. 

What  visione  wake — to  charm — to  melt  ? 

The  lost,  the  loved,  the  dead  are  near. 
O  hueh  that  strain,  too  deeply  felt ! 

And  cease  that  solace,  too  severe ! 

Bat  thou,  serenely  silent  art ! 

By  Heaven  and  Love  was  taught  to  lend 
A  milder  solace  to  the  heart — 

The  sacred  image  of  a  friend. 

No  spectre  fonns  of  pleaaure  fled 

Thy  softening,  sweetening  tinta  restore; 

For  thou  canst  give  us  back  the  dead, 

Even  hi  the  loveliest  looks  they  wore.       Camphdl. 
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In  the  wide  variety  of  nature,  how  readily  do  wc 
catch  the  resemblance  of  object  to  object,  and  scene 
to  scene.  With  what  pleasure  do  those,  who  have 
been  long  separated  from  the  land  of  their  youth,  trace 
the  slightest  similarity  to  that  familiar  landscape. 
which  they  never  can  forget !  In  reading  the  narr^| 
tives  of  voyages  of  discovery,  there  is  something 
which  appears  to  me  almost  pathetic,  in  the  vei^g 
names  given  by  the  discoverers,  to  the  islands,  C^l 
parts  of  islands  or  continents,  which  they  have  been 
the  first  to  explore.  We  feel  how  strong  is  that 
omnipresent  affection  which,  in  spaces  that  hare 
never  been  traversed  before,  at  the  widest  distance 
which  the  limits  of  the  globe  admit,  still  binds,  to  the 
land  w^hich  gave  them  birth,  even  those  to  whom  tlicir 
country  can  scarcely  be  said  to  he  their  home,  so 
much  as  the  ocean  which  divides  them  from  it.  It  is 
some  rock,  or  river,  or  bay,  or  promontory  of  liis 
native  shore,  that,  before  he  has  given  a  name  to  tlie 
rock,  or  river,  or  bay,  or  promontory  which  he  sees, 
has  become  present  to  the  sailor's  eye,  and  made  tlie 
most  dreary  w^aste  of  savage  sterility  seem,  for  the 
moment,  a  part  of  his  own  populous  soil  of  cultivatioiM 
u\u\  busy  happiness.  ^ 

Of  the  influence  of  this  suggestion  on  our  compkx 
emotion  of  beauty,  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  afterwards.  At  present  it  is  only  as  a  mere 
physical  fact,  illustrative  of  the  peculiar  mental  eas- 
ceptibility  wliich  we  are  considering,  that  I  remind 
you  of  the  pleasure  which  we  feel  in  every  similarity 
l)erceived  by  us,  in  new  scenes  and  forms,  to  those 
with  which  we  Iiave  been  intimately  and  happily  fa-^ 
miliar. 

These  immediate  effects  of  the  feeling  of  obvio 
resemblance,  however,  delightful  as  they  may  be, 
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in  their  permanent  effects,  unimportant,  when  com- 
pared with  the  results  of  resembhmces  of  a  more 
abstract  kind — the  resemblances  to  which  we  owe  all 
classification,  and,  consequently,  everything  which  is 
valuable  in  language. 

That  classification  is  founded  on  the  relation  of 
similarity  of  some  sort  in  the  objects  classed  together, 
and  could  not  have  been  formed  if  the  mind,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  primary  powers  of  external  sense,  had  not 
possessed  that  secondary  power,  by  which  it  invests 
with  certain  relations  the  objects  which  it  perceives, 
is  most  evident.  All  which  is  strictly  sensitive  in  ther 
mind  might  have  been  the  same  as  now ;  and  the  per- 
ception of  a  sheep  might  have  succeeded  one  thousand 
times  the  perception  of  a  horse,  without  suggesting 
the  notion  which  leads  us  to  form  the  general  term 
quadruped  or  animal,  inclusive  of  both  \  for  the  rela- 
tion is  truly  no  part  of  the  object  perceived  by  us,  and 
classed  as  relative  and  correlative,  each  of  wliich 
would  he  precisely  the  same  in  every  quality  which  it 
possesses,  and  in  every  feeling  which  it  directly  ex- 
cites, though  the  others,  with  which  it  may  be  classed, 
had  no  existence.  It  is  from  the  laws  of  the  mind 
which  considers  them  that  the  relation  is  derived,  not 
from  the  laws  or  direct  qualities  of  the  objects  con- 
sidered. But  for  our  susceptibilities  of  those  affec- 
tions, or  states  of  mind,  which  constitute  the  feel- 
ing of  similarity,  all  objects  would  liave  been  to  us, 
in  the  scholastic  sense  of  the  phrase,  things  singular, 
and  all  language,  consequently,  nothing  more  than  the 
expression  of  individual  existence.  Such  a  language, 
it  is  very  evident,  would  be  of  little  service,  in  any 
respect,  and  of  no  aid  to  the  memory,  W'hich  it  would 
oppress  rather  than  relieve.  It  is  the  use  of  general 
terms,  that  is  to  say,  of  terms  founded  on  the  feeling 
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of  resemblance,  which  alone  gives  to  language  Us 
power,  enabling  ns  to  condense,  in  a  single  word,  tlie 
innumerable  objects  which,  if  we  attempted  to  frrasp 
them  all  individually  in  our  conception,  we  should  be 
as  little  able  to  comprehend,  as  to  gather  all  the 
masses  of  all  the  planets  in  the  narrow  concavity  of 
that  hand  which  a  few  particles  are  sufficient  to  fill. 
and  which  soon  sinks  oppressed  with  the  weight  of  tlie 
few  particles  that  fill  it. 

That  man  can  reason  without  language  of  any  kind, 
and  consequently  without  general  terms — though  the 
opposite  opinion  is  maintained  by  many  very  eminent 
philosophers— seems  to  mo  not  to  admit  of  any  rea- 
sonable doubt,  or,  if  it  required  any  proof  to  be 
sufficiently  shown,  by  the  very  invention  of  the  lan- 
guage which  involves  these  general  terras,  and  still 
more  sensibly  by  the  conduct  of  the  uninstructed  deaf 
and  dumb — to  which,  also,  the  evident  marks  of 
reasoning  in  the  other  animals — of  reasoning  which  1 
cannot  hut  think  as  unquestionable  as  the  instincts 
that  mingle  with  it — may  bo  said  to  furnish  a  very 
striking  additional  argument  from  analogy.  But  it  is 
not  less  certain  that,  without  general  terms,  reason- 
ing must  be  very  imperfect^  and  scarcely  worthy  of 
the  name,  when  compared  with  that  noble  power 
which  language  has  rendered  it.  The  art  of  defini- 
tion, which  is  merely  the  art  of  fixing,  in  a  single 
word  or  phrase,  the  particular  circumstance  of  agree- 
ment of  various  individual  objects,  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  feeling  of  relation,  we  have  chosen  to 
class  together,  gives  us  certain  fixed  points  of  refer- 
ence, both  for  ourselves  and  others,  without  which  it 
would  be  impossible  for  us  to  know  the  progress 
which  we  have  made,  impossible  to  remember  acca- 
rately  the  results  even  of  a  single  reasoning,  and  to 
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apply  them  with  profit  to  future  analysis.  Nor  would 
knowledge  be  vague  only  ;  it  would,  but  for  general 
trams,  be  as  incommunicable  ad  vague ;  for  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  such  tenna  form  almost  the  whole 
of  the  great  medium  by  which  we  communicate  with 
each  other.  "  Grammarians,"  says  Dr  Reid,  **  have 
reduced  all  words  to  eight  or  nine  classes,  which  are 
called  parts  of  speech.  Of  these  there  is  only  one,  to 
wit,  that  of  nouns,  wherein  proper  names  are  found. 
All  pronouns,  verbs,  participles,  adverbs,  articles, 
prepositions,  conjunctions,  and  interjections,  are  gen- 
eral words.  Of  nouns,  all  adjectives  are  general 
words,  and  the  greater  part  of  substantives.  Every 
sobstantive  that  has  a  plural  number  is  a  general 
word ;  for  no  proper  name  can  have  a  plural  number, 
because  it  signifies  only  one  indi\'idiial.  In  all  the 
fifteen  books  of  Euclid^!?  Elements,"  he  continues, 
**  there  is  not  one  word  that  is  not  general ;  and  the 
Bame  may  be  said  of  many  large  volumes."  ^ 

In  the  account  which  Swift  gives  of  his  Academy 
of  Projectors  in  Laga<lo,  he  mentions  one  project  for 
making  things  supply  the  place  of  language ;  and  he 
speaks  only  of  the  difficulty  of  carrying  about  all  the 
things  necessary  for  discourse,  wlitch  would  be  far  the 
least  evil  of  this  species  of  eloquence ;  since  all  the 
things  of  the  universe,  even  though  they  could  be 
carried  about  as  commodiously  as  a  watch  or  a  snuff- 
box, could  not  supply  the  place  of  language,  which 
expresses  chiefly  the  relations  of  things,  and  which, 
even  when  it  expresses  things  themselves,  is  of  no  use 
but  as  expressing  or  implying  those  relations  which 
they  bear  to  us  or  to  each  other. 

"  There  was  a  scheme,"    he  says,  "  for  entirely 
abolish iug  all  words  whatsoever,  and  this  was  urged 
•  Reid  on  the  Intellectual  Powers,  Essay  V.  c,  i. 
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been  found  in  their  awkward  attempts  to  make  these 
things  supply  the  place  of  abstract  language.  In  his 
own  great  field  of  political  irony,  for  example,  how 
many  subjects  of  happy  satire  might  he  have  found 
in  the  emblems,  to  which  his  patriots  and  courtiers, 
in  their  most  zealous  professions  of  public  devotion, 
might  have  been  obliged  to  have  recourse ;  the  painful 
awkwardness  of  the  political  expectant  of  places  and 
dignities,  who  was  outwardly  to  have  no  wish  but 
for  the  welfare  of  his  country,  yet  could  find  nothing 
but  mitres,  aud  maces,  and  seals,  and  ])iece9  of  stamped 
raetal,  w'ith  wliich  to  express  the  purity  of  his  disin- 
terested patriotism  ;  and  the  hurrying  eagerness  of  the 
statesman  to  change  instantly  the  whole  upholstery 
of  language  in  his  house  for  new  political  furniture, 
in  consequence  of  the  mere  accident  of  his  removal 
from  office. 

Without  the  use  of  any  such  satirical  demonstration 
of  the  doctrine,  however,  it  is  sufficiently  evident,  that 
if  man  had  no  general  terms,  verbal  language  could  be 
but  of  very  feeble  additional  aid  to  the  language  of 
natural  signs  ;  and,  if  the  situation  of  man  would  be 
thus  deplorable  without  the  mere  signs  of  general 
notions,  how  infinitely  more  so  must  it  have  been  if  he 
had  been  incapable  of  the  very  notions  themselves. 
The  whole  conduct  of  life  is  a  perpetual  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  intuitive  maxim,  that  similar  ante- 
cedents will  be  followed  by  similar  consequents,  which 
implies  the  necessity,  in  every  case,  of  some  rude  clas- 
sification of  objects  as  similar.  The  fire  which  the 
child  sees  to-day  is  not  the  fire  which  burnt  him  yester- 
day ;  and  if  he  were  insensible  of  the  resemblance,  to 
the  exclusion,  perhaps,  of  many  circumstances  that 
differ,  the  remembrance  of  the  effect  of  the  fire  of 
yesterday  would  be  of  no  advantage  in  guarding  liim 
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against  similar  exposure.  It  is  in  consequence 
notions  of  little  genera  and  species  of  good  and  eyil, 
which  he  has  formed  mentally  long  before  he  distm- 
guishes  them  by  their  appropriate  general  terms,  tbak 
the  infant  is  enabled  to  avoid  what  would  be  hurtH 
and  thus  to  prolong  his  existence  to  the  period  at 
which,  in  applying  the  multitude  of  words  in  his  laic 
guage,  in  all  their  varieties  of  inflection,  he  sbowB  that 
he  has  long  been  philosophizing,  in  circumstances  tbat 
seemed  to  indicate  little  more  thaji  the  capacity  of 
animal  pleasure  or  pain,  and  innocent  affection.  What, 
indeed,  can  be  more  truly  astonishing  than  the  progress 
which  a  being  so  very  helpless,  and  apparently  so  in- 
capable of  any  systematic  effort,  or  even  of  the  very 
wish  which  such  an  effort  implies,  makes  in  so  short 
a  time,  in  connecting  ideas  and  sounds  that  have  no 
relation  but  what  is  purely  arbitrary,  and  in  adapting 
them,  with  all  those  nice  modifications  of  expressioD, 
according  to  circumstances,  of  which  he  can  scarcely 
be  thought  to  have  any  conception  so  distinct  and 
accurate  as  the  very  language  which  he  uses.  "  We 
cannot  instruct  them,"  it  has  been  truly  remarked, 
"  without  speaking  to  them  in  a  language  which  they 
do  not  understand  ;  and  yet  they  learn  it.  Even  when 
we  speak  to  them,  it  is  usually  without  any  design  of 
instructing  them  ;  and  they  learn,  in  like  manner,  of 
themselves,  without  any  design  of  learning.  We  never 
speak  to  them  of  the  rules  of  syntax ;  and  they  practisa 
all  these  rules  without  knowing  what  they  are.  In 
a  single  year  or  two  they  have  formed  in  their  heads 
a  grammar,  a  dictionary,  and  almost  a  little  art  of 
rhetoric,  with  which  they  know  yveW  how  to  persuac 
and  to  charm  ua."  ^  "  Is  it  not  a  liard  thing,"  sa| 
Berkeley,  "  that  a  couple  of  children  cannot  prate 

•  Andre,  p.  221. 
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gether  of  their  sugar-plums  and  rattles,  and  the  rest 
of  theii"  little  trinkets,  till  they  have  first  tacked  to- 
gether numberless  inconsistencies,  and  so  formed  in 
their  minds  abstract  general  ideas,  and  annexed  them 
to  every  common  name  they  make  use  of? "  All  this 
early  generalisation,  admirable  as  it  is,  is  certainly  not, 
as  he  says,  a  hard  thing ;  for  it  is  the  result  of  laws 
of  mind,  as  simple  as  the  laws  on  which  the  very  per- 
ception of  the  sugar-plums  and  rattles  depended ;  but 
it  is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  that  very  principle  of 
general  nomenclature  which  Berkeley  adduced  it  to 
disprove.  If  children  can  discover  two  rattles  or  two 
sugar-plums  to  be  like  each  other — and  the  possibility 
of  this  surely  no  one  will  deny,  who  may  not,  in  like 
manner,  deny  the  possibility  of  those  sensations  by 
which  they  perceive  a  single  rattle  or  a  single  sugar- 
plum— they  must  already  have  formed  those  abstract 
general  notions  which  are  said  to  be  so  hard  a  thing ; 
for  this  very  feeling  of  similarity  is  all  which  consti- 
tutes the  general  notion ;  and  when  the  general  notion 
of  the  resemblance  of  the  two  objects  has  arisen,  it  is 
as  little  wonderful  that  the  general  term  rattle  or 
sugar-plum  should  be  used  to  express  it,  as  that  any 
particular  name  should  be  used  to  express  each  separ- 
ate inhabitant  or  familiar  visiter  of  tlie  nursery,  or  any 
other  word  of  any  other  kind  to  express  any  other 
existing  feeling. 

The  perception  of  objects  ;  the  feeling  of  their  re- 
semblance in  certain  respects  ;  the  invention  of  a 
name  for  these  circumstances  of  felt  resemblance  : 
What  can  be  more  truly  and  readily  conceivable  than 
this  process  !  And  yet  on  this  process,  apparently 
so  very  simple,  has  been  founded  all  that  controversy 
as  to  universals,  which  so  long  distracted  the  schools; 
and  which  far  more  wonderfully — for  the  distraction 
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of  the  schools  by  a  few  unintelligible  words  scarcely 
can  he  counted  wonderful — continues  still  to  perplex 
philosophers  with  difficulties  which  themselves  haY««j 
made ;  with  difficulties  which  they  could  not  even  ^ 
have  made  to  themselves,  if  they  had  thought  for  a 
single  moment  of  the  nature  of  that  feeling  of  tLe 
relation  of  similarity  which  we  are  now  considering. 

My  further  remarks  on  the  theory  of  general  notions, 
I  must  defer  till  my  next  Lecture. 


LECTURE  XLVI. 


On  the  Relative  Fedingt  belonffinff  to  the  Order  of  Co 

continued — Metaphysical  Errors  concet^iing  them  tnto/wrft*] 
the  Hypotheses  of  Realism,  and  Nominalism, 

Having  brought  to  a  conclusion  my  remarks  on 
the  phenomena  of  Simple  Suggestion,  I  entered,  ia^ 
my  last  Lecture,  on  the  consideration  of  those  statefl^' 
of  mind  which  constitute  our  feelings  of  relation — tlie 
results  of  that  peculiar  mental  tendency  to  which,  as 
distinguished  from  the  simple  suggestion  that  fur- 
nishes the  other  class  of  our  intellectual  states  of 
mind,  I  have  given  the  name  of  Relative  Suggestion. 
The  relations  which  we  are  thus  capable  of  feehng, 
as  they  rise  by  internal  suggestion,  on  the  mere  per- 
ception or  conception  of  two  or  more  objects,  I 
divided,  in  conformity  with  our  primary  division  of 
the  objects  of  physical  inquiry,  into  the  relations  of 
co-existence,  and  the  relations  of  succession,  accord- 
ing as  the  notion  of  time  or  change  is  not  or 
involved  in  them ;  and  the  former  of  these,  the  re 
tions  that  are  considered  by  us  without  any  regard 
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time,  1  arranged  in  subdivisions,  according  to  the 
notions  which  they  involve,  1st,  Of  Position ;  2d,  Re- 
semblance, or  ditference;  3d,  Of  Degree;  4th,  Of 
Proportion ;  5th,  Of  Comprehensiveness,  or  the  rela- 
tion which  a  whole  bears  to  the  separate  parts  that 
are  included  in  it. 

These  various  relations  I  briefly  illustrated  in  the 
order  in  which  I  have  now  mentioned  tliem,  and 
showed  how  very  simple  that  mental  process  is  by 
which  they  arise ;  as  simple,  indeed,  and  as  easily 
conceivable,  as  that  by  which  the  primary  perceptions 
themselves  arise*  On  some  of  them,  however,  I  felt 
it  necessary  to  dwell  with  fuller  elucidation ;  not  on 
account  of  any  greater  mystery  in  the  suggestions  on 
which  they  depend,  but  on  account  of  that  greater 
mystery  which  has  been  supposed  to  hang  about  them. 

A  great  part  of  my  Lecture,  accordingly,  was  em- 
ployed in  considering  the  relation  of  resemblance, 
which,  by  the  general  notions  and  corresponding 
general  terms  that  How  from  it,  we  found  to  be  the 
source  of  classification  and  definition,  and  of  all  that 
is  valuable  in  language. 

A  horse,  an  ox,  a  sheep,  have,  in  themselves,  as  indl^- 
vidual  beings,  precisely  the  same  qualities,  whether 
the  others  be  or  be  not  considered  by  us  at  the  same 
time.  When,  in  looking  at  them,  we  are  struck  with 
their  resemblance,  in  certain  respects,  they  are  them- 
selves exactly  the  same  individuals  as  before,  the  only 
change  which  has  taken  place  being  a  feeling  of  our 
own  mind.  And,  in  like  manner,  in  the  next  stage 
of  the  process  of  verbal  generalisation,  when,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  feeling  of  relation  in  our  own  minds, 
we  proceed  to  term  them  quadrupeds  or  animals,  no 
quality  has  been  taken  from  the  objects  which  we 
have  ranged  together  under  this  new  term,  and  as 
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little  has  any  new  quality  been  given  to  them.    Every^ 
thing  in  the  objects  is  precisely  the  same  as  before, 
and  acta  in  precisely  the  same  manner  on  our  sei 
as  when  the  word  quadruped  or  animal  was  unin-^ 
vented.      The  general   terms  are  expressive  of  our 
own  internal  feelings  of  resemblance,  and  of  nothing 
more— expressive  of  what  is  in  us,  and  dependent 
wholly  on  laws  of  mind,  not  of  what  is  in  them,  and 
directly  dependent  in  any  degree  on  laws  of  matter.        ■ 
That,  in  looking  at  a  horse,  an  ox,  a  sheep,  ^^v^H 
should  be  struck  with  a  feeling  of  their  resemblance^^ 
in  certain  respects, — that  to  those  respects  in  which 
they  are  felt  to  resemble  each  other,  we  should  give 
a  name,  as  we  give  a  name  to  each  of  them  indi- 
vidually, comprehending  under  the  general  name  such 
objects  only  as  excite,  when  considered  together  with 
others,  the  feeling  of  this  particular  relation, — all  this 
has  surely  nothing  very  mysterious  in  it.     It  would, 
indeed,  be  more  mysterious  if,  perceiving  the  resem- 
blances of  objects  that  are  constantly  aroimd  us,  we 
did  not  avail  ourselves  of  language,  as  a  mode  of  com- 
municating to  others  our  feeling  of  the  resemblance. 
as  we  avail  ourselves  of  it  in  the  particular  denomi^H 
nation  of  the  individual,  to  inform  others  of  thal^ 
particular  object  of  which  we  speak ;  and  to  express 
the  common  resemblance  which  we  feel  by  any  word, 
is  to  have  invented  already  a  general  term,  significant 
of  the  felt  relation.     The  process  is  in  itself  suffi- 
ciently simple ;  and  if  we  had  never  heard  of  any 
controversies  with  respect  to  it,  we  probably  could 
not  have  suspected  that  the  mere  giving  of  a  name  to 
resemblances  which  all  perceive,  and  the  subsequent 
application  of  the  name  only  where  the  resemblance 
is  felt,  should  have  been  thought  to  have  any  thing  in 
it  more  mysterious  than  the  mere  giving  of  a  name  to 
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the  separate  objects  whicli  all  perceive,  and  the  repe- 
tition of  that  name  when  the  separate  objects  are 
again  perceived.     It  assumeSj  however,  immediately 
an  air  of  rayaterj  when  we  are  told  that  it  relates  to 
the  predicables  of  the  schools,  and  to  all  that  long 
controversy  with  respect  to  the  essence  of  universals, 
which  divided  not  merely  schoolman  against  school- 
man, but  nation   against   nation;   when   kings   and 
emperors,  who  had  so  many  other  frivolous  causes  of 
warfare,  without  the  addition  of  this,  were  eager  to 
take  up  arms,  and  besiege  tovras,  and  cover  fields 
with  wounded  and  dead,  for  the  honour  of  the  univer- 
sal a  parte  rei.     It  is  difficult  for  us  to  think  that 
that  could  be  simple  which  could  produce  so  much 
fierce  contention;  and  we  strive  to  explain  in  our 
ow^u  mind,  and,  therefore,  begin  to  see  many  wonder- 
ful, and  perhaps  unintelligible,  or  at  least  doubtful 
things,  in  phenomena,  which  we  never  should  have 
conceived  to  require  explanation,  if  others  had  not 
laboured  to   explain   them   by   clouding  them  with 
words.     It  is  with  many  intellectual  controversies  as 
with  the  gymnastic  exercises  of  the  arena ;  the  dust, 
which  the  conflict  itself  raises,  soon  darkens  that  air 
which  was  clear  before,  and  the  longer  the  conflict 
lasts  the  greater  the  dimness  which  arises  from  it, 
When  the  combatants  are  very  many,  and  the  combat 
very  long  and  active,  we  may  still,  indeed,  be  able  to 
see  the  mimicry  of  fight,  and  distinguish  the  victors 
from  the  vanquished;  but  even  then  we  scarcely  see 
distinctly ;  and  all  which  remains,  when  the  victory 
at  last  is  won,  or  when  both  parties  are  sufficiently 
choked  with  dust,  and  weary,  is  the  cloud  of  sand 
which  they  have  raised,  and  perhaps  some  traces  of  the 
spots  where  each  has  fallen. 

It  surely  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  mind,  with  its 
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other  susceptibilities  of  feeling,  has  a  susceptibility 
also  of  the  feeling  of  the  relation  of  similarity; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  certain  objects,  when  wc 
perceive  or  think  of  them  together,  appear  to  us 
to  resemble  each  other  in  ceHain  respects ;  that,  for ^ 
example,  in  looking  at  a  horse,  a  crow,  a  sparrow, 
sheep,  we  perceive  that  the  horse  and  sheep 
in  having  four  legs,  which  the  crow  and  sparrow  have 
not ;  and  that,  perceiving  the  horse  and  sheep  to 
agree  in  this  respect,  and  not  the  birds,  we  should 
distinguish  them  accordingly,  and  call  the  one  set 
quadrupeds,  the  other  bipeds,  is  as  little  wonderful  as 
that  we  should  have  given  to  each  of  these  animals 
its  individual  designation.  If  there  be  that  relative 
suggestion  which  constitutes  the  feeling  of  resei 
blance — and  what  sceptic,  if  he  analyze  the  pre 
fairly,  will  deny  this  as  a  mere  feeling,  or  state 
mind  ?— ^the  general  term  may  almost  be  said  to 
follow  of  course.  Yet,  for  how  many  ages  did  this 
simple  process  perplex  and  agitate  the  schools,  which, 
agreeing  in  almost  everything  that  was  complicated 
and  absurd,  could  not  agree  in  what  was  simple  anJ 
just;  and  could  not  agree  in  it  precisely  because  it 
was  too  simple  and  just  to  accord  with  the  other 
parts  of  that  strange  system,  which,  by  a  most  absurd 
misnomer,  was  honoured  with  the  name  of  philosophy. 
That  during  the  prevalence  of  the  scholastic  opinions 
as  to  perception,  which  were  certainly  far  better  fittc 
to  harmonize  with  errors  and  mysteries  than  wi( 
simple  truths,  the  subject  of  generalisation  should 
have  appeared  mysterious,  is  not,  indeed,  very  si 
prising.  But  I  must  confess,  that  there  is  nothing 
the  history  of  our  science  which  appears  to  me 
wonderful  as  that  any  difficulty,  at  least  any  difficulty 
greater  than  every  phenomenon  of  every  kind  involves, 
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should  now  be  couceived  to  be  attached  to  this  very 

simple  process;  and,  especially,  that  philosophers  should 
be  so  nearly  unanimous  in  an  opinion  on  the  subject, 
which,  though  directly  opposed  to  the  prevalent  error 
in  the  ancient  schools,  is  not  the  less  itself  an  error. 

The  process,  as  I  have  already  described  it  to  you, 
is  the  following : — In  the  first  place,  the  perception 
of  two  or  more  objects;  in  the  second  place,  the  feel- 
ing or  notion  of  their  resemblance,  immediately  subse- 
quent to  the  perception ;  and  lastly,  the  expression 
of  this  common  relative  feeling  by  a  name  which  is 
used  afterwards  as  a  genei-al  denomination  for  all 
those  objects,  the  perception  of  whicli  is  followed  by 
he  same  common  feeling  of  resemblance.  The  gen- 
eral term,  you  will  remark,  as  expressing  uniformly 
some  felt  relation  of  objects,  is,  in  this  case,  signifi- 
cant of  a  state  of  mind  essentially  distinct  from  those 
previous  states  of  mind  whicli  constituted  the  percep- 
tion of  the  separate  objects,  as  truly  distinct  from 
these  primary  perceptions  as  any  one  state  of  mind 
can  be  said  to  differ  from  any  other  state  of  mind. 
We  might  have  perceived  a  sheep,  a  horse,  an  ox, 
successively,  in  endless  series,  and  yet  never  have 
invented  the  term  quadruped,  as  inclusive  of  all  these 
animals,  if  we  had  not  felt  that  particular  relation  of 
similarity  which  the  term  quadruped,  as  applied  to 
various  objects,  denotes.  The  feeling  of  this  resem- 
blance, in  certain  respects,  is  the  true  general  notion, 
or  general  idea,  as  it  has  been  less  properly  called, 
•which  the  corresponding  general  term  expresses  ;  and, 
but  for  this  previous  general  notion  of  some  circum- 
stance of  resemblance,  the  general  term,  expressive  of 
*  this  general  notion,  could  as  little  have  been  invented 
as  the  terms  green,  yellow,  scarlet,  could  have  been 
invented  in  their  present  sense,  by  a  nation  of  the  blind. 
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In  the  Tiew  which  is  taken  of  this  process  of  gen* 
enliatipB*  m  of  erery  other  process,  there  may  be 
error  in  twt>  ways  ;  either  hy  adding  to  the  process 
what  forms  no  part  of  it,  or  by  omitting  what  does 
truly  form  a  part  of  it.     Thus,  if  wc  were  to  say,  that, 
between  the  perception  of  a  horse  and  sheep,  and  the 
feeling  of  their  resemblance  in  a  certain  respect,  there 
intexrenes  the  presence  of  some  external  independent 
sobfitanoe, — some  uniTersal  form  or  species  of  a  quad- 
ruped, distinct  from  our  conceiving  mind,  which,  acting 
on  the  mind,  or  being  present  with  it,  produces  tlie 
notion  of  a  quadruped,  in  the  same  way  as  the  presence 
of  the  external  horse  or  sheep  produced  the  perception 
of  these  individually, — we  should  err,  in  the  former  of 
these  ways,  by  introducing  into  the  process,  sometbisg 
of  which  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  the  existence, 
and  which  is  not  merely  unnecessary, but  would  involve 
the  process  in  innumerable  perplexities  and  apparent 
inconsistencies,  if  it  did  exist.  This  redundance  would 
be  one  species  of  error ;  but  it  would  not  less  be  an 
error,  though  an  error  of  an  opposite  kind,  were  we 
to  suppose  that  any  part  of  the  process  does  not  take 
place, — that,  for  example,  there  is  no  relative  sugges- 
tion, no  rise  in  the  mind  of  an  intervening  general 
notion  of  resemblance,  before  the  invention  and  em- 
ployment of  the  general  term,  but  the  mere  perception 
of  a  multitude  of  objects,  in  the  first  place ;  and,  then, 
as  if  an  instant  succession  without  any  other  intervett- 
ing  mental  state  whatever,  the  general  names  under 
which  whole  multitudes  are  classed. 

I  have  instanced  these  errors  of  supposed  excess  and 
deficiency,  in  the  statement  of  the  process,  withont 
alluding  to  any  sects  which  have  maintained  them.  I 
may  now,  however,  remark,  that  the  two  opposite 
en-ors,  which  I  have  merely  supposed,  are  the  very 
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errors  involved  in  the  opinions  of  the  Realists  and 
Nominalists,  tbe  great  combatants  in  that  most  dis- 
putatious of  controversies,  to  which  I  have  before 
alluded ;  a  controversy  which,  in  the  strong  language 
of  John  of  Salisbury,  even  at  that  early  period,  of 
which  alone  he  could  speak,  had  already  employed 
fruitlessly  more  time  and  thought  than  the  whole  race 
of  the  Caesars  had  found  necessary  for  acquiring  and 
exercising  the  sovereignty  of  the  world:  "  Qusestionem," 
ihe  calls  it,  "  in  qua  lahorans  muudus  jam  sennit,  in 
qua  plus  temporis  consuinptum  est,  quam  in  acquirendo 
et  regendo  orbis  imperio  consumpserit  Csesarea  domus ; 
jplua  effusum  pecuniae,  quam  in  omnibus  divitiis  suis 
ipossederit  Crcesus.  Hsec  enim  tamdiu  multos  tenuit, 
(Dt  cum  hoe  unum  tota  vita  qusererent,  tandem  nee 
listud,  nee  aliud,  invenirent." 

However  absurd,  and  almost  inconceivable  the  be- 
lief of  the  substantial  reality  of  genera  and  species,  as 
separate  and  independent  essences,  may  appear,  on 
first  consideration,  we  must  not  forget  that  it  is  to  be 
viewed  as  a  part  of  a  great  system,  with  which  it 
i-eadily  harmonizes,  and  with  which  a  juster  view  of 
-the  generalizing  process  would  have  been  absolutely 
discordant. 

While  the  doctrine  of  perception,  by  species,  pre- 
vailed, it  is  not  wonderful,  as  I  have  already  said,  that 
those  who  conceived  ideas,  in  perception,  to  be  things 
xiistinct  from  the  mind, — the  idea  of  a  particular  horse, 
for  example,  to  be  something  diiferent,  both  from  the 
Jiorse  itself,  and  from  the  mind  which  perceived  it, — 
should  have  conceived  also,  that,  in  forming  the  notion 
of  the  comparative  nature  of  horses,  in  general,  or 
quadrupeds,  or  animals,  there  must  have  been  present, 
in  like  manner,  some  species  distinct  from  the  mind, 
which,  of  course,  could  not  be  pai-ticular,  like  the  sen- 
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lay  revealed,  whatever  can  be  known  to  man.     Cui 

Boli  patuit  scibile  quicquid  erat."     These  two  eminent 
logicians,  Roscelinus  and  Abelard,  though  differing  in 
Borne  slight  respects  in  their  own  Nominalism,  coin- 
cided in  rejecting  wholly  the  Realism,  w^hich,  till  then, 
lad  been  the  unquestioned  doctrine  of  the  schools. 
According  to  them,  there  was  no  universality  a  parte 
reiy  nor  any  thing  that  could  be  called  universal,  but 
the  mere  general  terms,  under  which  particular  objects 
were  ranked.     The  denial  of  the  reality  of  universale, 
however,  which  was  an  attack  on  the  general  faith, 
was  of  course  regarded  as  a  heresy,  and  was  probably 
regarded  the  more  as  an  unwarrantable  innovation,  on 
iaccount  of  the  heresies,  in  opinions  more  strictly  theo- 
logical, of  which  both  Roscelinus  and  his  illustrious 
pupil  had  been  con\dcted.    Though  their  talents,  there- 
fore, were  able  to  excite  a  powerful  division  in  the 
schools,  their  doctrine  gradually  sank  beneath  the 
orthodoxy  of  their  opponents ;  till,  in  the  fomteenth 
century,  the  authority  of  the  sect  was  revived  by  the 
genius  of  William  Occam,  an  Englishman,  one  of  the 
most  acute  polemics  of  his  age  ;  and  the  controversy, 
under  his  pow^erful  championship,  was  agitated  again, 
with  double  fervour.     It  was  no  longer,  indeed,  a  mere 
war  of  words,  or  of  censures  and  ecclesiastical  penal- 
ties, but,  in  some  measure  also,  a  war  of  nations ;  the 
Emperor  Lewis  of  Bavaria  siding  with  Occam,  and 
Lewis  the  Eleventh  of  France  giving  the  weight  of 
his  power  to  the  Realists.     The  violence  on  both  sides 
was  like  that  which  usually  rages  only  in  the  rancour 
of  political  faction,  or  the  intolerance  of  religious  per- 
secution.    Indeed,  as  might  well  be  supposed,  in  a 
period  in  which  an  accusation  of  heresy  was  one  of 
the  most  powerful  and  triumphant  arguments  of  logic, 
which  nothing  could  meet  and  repel  but  an  argument 
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at  that  tiaw  woe  hegimiing  to  open  in  literature  and 
geaenl  ■riftw  The  question  has  since  been  a  qned- 
taoB  of  pore  pUksophj,  in  which  there  has  been  oo 
atteaqit  to  intexest  sorereigns  in  wars  of  metaphysics, 
or  to  find  aew  snbjecbs  for  aoensations  of  religions 
heresj.  It  has  eontiniied,  however,  to  engage,  iD  a 
very  considerable  degree,  the  attention  of  philc^ophere, 
whole  general  opinion  has  leant  to  that  of  the  sect  of 
the  Nominalists.  In  onr  own  count tt,  particoladjr, 
I  may  refer  to  the  rery  eminent  names  of  Hobbea, 
Berkeley,  Home,  Dr  Campbell,  and  Mr  Stewart,  who 
are  Nominalists,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  that  term. 
Indeed,  the  only  names  of  authority  which  I  can 
oppose  to  them,  are  those  of  Locke  and  Dr  Reid. 

Locke  and  Reid,  however,  though  holding  opinions 
on  this  subject  very  different  from  those  of  the  No- 
minalists, are  not  Realists — for,  after  the  view  which 
I  have  given  you  of  the  peculiar  opinions  of  that  sect, 
it  is  surely  unnecessary  for  me  to  add,  that  there  aare 
no  longer  any  defenders  of  the  universal  a  parte  m. 
There  is  no  one  now — certainly  no  one  worthy  of  th« 
name  of  a  philosopher — who  believes  that  there  18 
any  external  entity  corresponding  with  the  general 
notion  man,  and  distinct  from  all  the  individual  men 
perceived  by  us,  and  from  our  mind  itself,  which  haa 
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perceived  them.  The  only  opinion  which  can  now  be 
considered  as  opposed  to  that  of  the  rigid  Nomi- 
nalists, is  the  opinion  which  I  hare  endeavoured  to 
exhibit  to  you,  in  a  form  more  simple  than  that  in 
which  it  is  usually  exhibited,  stripped,  as  much  as  it 

I  was  possible  for  me  to  strip  it,  of  all  that  obscurity 
with  which  a  long  controversy  of  words  had  clouded 
it ;  and  precluding,  therefore,  I  trust,  those  mistakea, 
as  to  the  nature  of  our  general  notions  or  feelings  of 

I  resemblance,  on  which  alone  the  denial  of  the  notions 
as  states  of  mind  seems  to  have  been  founded.  The 
view  which  I  have  given,  however,  though,  I  flatter 
myself,  more  clear  in  its  analysis  and  reference  to  a 
particular  class  of  feelings,  is,  in  the  main,  inasmuch 
as  it  contends  for  a  general  feeling,  of  which  every 
general  term  is  significant,  the  same  with  the  doctrine 
of  Locke  and  Reld ;  and  may,  indeed,  be  traced  far 
back  in  the  controversy  of  universals  ;  a  considerable 
number  of  philosophers,  who  agreed  with  the  stricter 
Nominalists  in  rejecting  the  notion  of  universal  es- 
sences, having  adopted  this  middle  doctrine,  or  at 
least  a  doctrine  nearly  approaching  to  it ;  and  been 
distinguished  accordingly,  from  the  other  parties,  by 
the  name  of  Conceptualisis — "  conceptualesr  Their 
joint  opposition  to  the  absurdities  of  Realism,  how- 
ever, occasioned  them  to  be  confounded  with  the 
Nominalists,  from  whom  they  differed  certainly  as 
much  as  from  the  Realists  themselves;  and  I  cannot 
but  think  that  it  is  merely  in  consequence  of  being 
thus  confounded  with  Conceptualism,  and  presenting, 
therefore,  some  vague  notions  of  more  than  mere 
general  terms  and  particular  perceptions,  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  Nominalists  has  been  able  to  obtain 
tlie  assent  and  sanction  of  its  illustrious  modem  de- 
fenders, whom  I  am  thus  almost  inclined  to  consider 
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aa  unconsciously,  in  thought,  Conceptnalists,  even 
while  they  are  Nominalists  in  argument  and  language. 
Or  rather — for  the  word  conception,  I  confess,  does 
not  seem  to  me  a  very  proper  one  for  expressing  that 
feeling  of  genei-al  resemblance  which  I  consider  as  a 
mere  feeling  of  relation — I  almost  think  that  mme 
obscure  glimpse  of  that  more  precise  doctrine  which 
I  have  now  delivered  to  you,  must  have  had  a  sort 
truly  unconscious  influence  on  the  belief  of  the  No; 
nalists  themselves,  in  that  imperfect  view  which  thev 
present  to  others  of  the  process  of  generalisation. 

Of  that  rigid  Nominalism  which  involves  truly 
mixture  of  Conceptualisra^  or  of  the  belief  of  th 
feelings  of  relation  for  which  I  have  contended,  h 
denies  altogether  the  existence  of  that  peculiar  cl 
of  feelings,  or  states  of  mind  which  have  been  dem 
minated  general  notions,  or  general  idea^,  asserti 
the  existence  only  of  individual  objects  perceived, 
of  general  terms  that  comprehend  these,  without  aDt 
peculiar  mental  state  denoted  by  the  general  tera}^ 
distinct  from  those  separate  sensations  or  perceptions 
which  the  particular  objects,  comprehended  under  the 
term,  might  individually  excite — it  seems  to  me  that 
the  very  statement  of  the  opinion   itself  is  almos! 
a  sufficient  confutation,  since  the  very  invention 
the  general  term,  and  the  extension  of  it  to  ce 
objects  only,  not  to  all  objects,  implies  some 
for  this  limitation — some  feeling  of  general  agreemi 
of  the  objects  included  in  the  dasa,  to  distinguisli 
them  from  the   objects  not  Included  in  it,  which  ii 
itself  that  very  general  notion  professedly  denied.   A;i 
long  as  some  general  notion  of  circumstances  of  re- 
semblance is  admitted,    I   see  very  clearly   how  a 
general  tenn  may  be  most  accurately  limited  ;  but 
this  general  notion  be  denied,  I  confess  that  I  cann 


discover  any  principle  of  limitation  whatever.  Why 
Lave  certain  objects  been  classed  together,  and  not 
certain  other  objects,  when  all  have  been  alike  per- 
ceived by  us ;  and  all,  therefore,  if  there  be  nothing 
more  than  mere  perception  in  the  process,  are  capable 
of  receiving  any  denomination  v^hich  we  may  please 
to  bestow  on  them  ?  Is  it  arbitrarily,  and  without 
any  reason  whatever,  that  we  do  not  class  a  rose-bush 
with  birds,  or  an  elephant  with  fish  ?  and  if  there  be 
any  reason  for  these  exclusions,  why  will  not  the 
Nominalist  tell  us  what  that  reason  is — in  what  feel- 
ing it  is  found — and  how  it  can  be  made  accordant 
with  his  system  ?  Must  it  not  be  that  the  rose-bush 
and  a  sparrow,  though  equally  perceived  by  us,  do  not 
excite  that  general  notion  of  resemblance  which  the 
term  bird  is  invented  to  express ;  do  not  seem  to  us 
to  have  those  relations  of  a  common  nature,  in  certain 
respects,  which  lead  us  to  class  the  sparrow  and  the 
ostrich,  however  different  in  other  respects,  as  birds ; 
or  the  petty  natives  of  our  brooks  and  rivulets  with 
the  mighty  monsters  of  the  deep,  under  one  general 
and  equal  denomination  ?  If  this  be  the  reason,  there 
is  more,  in  every  case,  than  perception  and  the  giving 
of  a  general  name ;  for  there  is  a  peculiar  state  of 
mind — a  general  relative  feeling— intervening  between 
the  perception  and  the  invention  of  the  term,  which 
is  the  only  reason  that  can  be  assigned  for  that  very 
invention.  Can  the  Nominalist  then  assert,  that  there 
is  no  feeling  of  the  resemblance  of  objects,  in  certain 
respects,  which  thus  intervenes  between  the  percep- 
tion of  them  as  separate  objects,  which  is  one  stage 
of  the  process,  and  the  comprehension  of  them  under 
a  single  name,  which  is  another  stage  of  the  process  ; 
or  must  he  not  rather  confess,  that  it  is  merely  in 
consequence  of  this  intervening  feeling  we  give  to  the 
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number  of  objects  their  general  name,  to  the  exelusioi 
of  the  multitudes  of  objects  to  which  we  do  not  ap- 
ply it,  as  it  is  in  consequence  of  certain  other  feelings, 
excited  by  them  individually,  we  give  to  each  sepa- 
rate object  its  proper  name,  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other  object  ?  To  repeat  the  process,  as  already  de- 
scribed to  you,  we  perceive  two  or  more  objects ;  we 
are  struck  with  their  resemblance  in  certain  respects; 
we  invent  a  general  name  to  denote  this  feeling  of 
resemblance ;  and  we  class,  under  this  general  nanio. 
every  particular  object,  the  perception  of  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  same  feeling  of  resemblance,  and  no 
objects  but  these  alone.  If  this  be  a  faithful  state- 
ment of  the  process, — and  for  its  fidelity  I  may  safely 
appeal  to  your  consciousness, — the  doctrine  of  the 
Nominalists  is  not  less  false  than  that  of  the  Reahsts. 
It  is  false,  because  it  excludes  that  general  feeling  of 
resemblance, — the  relative  suggestion, — which  is  all 
that  the  general  name  itself  truly  designates,  and 
without  which,  therefore,  it  never  would  have  been 
invented ;  while  the  doctrine  of  the  Realists  is  false, 
by  inserting  in  the  process  those  supposed  separate 
entities  which  form  no  part  of  it.  The  one  errs,  as  I 
have  already  said,  by  excess,  the  other  by  deficiency. 
Even  in  professing  to  exclude  the  general  notion  of 
resemblance,  however,  the  Nominalist  unconsciously 
proceeds  on  it ;  and  no  stronger  proof  can  be  imagined 
of  the  imperfectness  of  the  view  which  his  systen^J 
gives  of  our  generalisations,  than  the  constant  necefl^l 
sity  under  which  we  perceive  him  to  labour,  of  assum- 
ing, at  every  stage  of  his  argument,  the  existence  of 
those  very  notions,  or  feelings  of  relative  suggestion, 
against  which  his  argument  is  directed.  The  general 
term,  we  are  told,  is  significant  of  all  objects  of  a  cer- 
tain kindj  or  a  particular  idea  is  made  to  represe: 


various  otljer  ideas  of  the  same  sort ;  as  if  the  yery 
doctrine  did  not  necessarily  exdiide  all  notion  of  a 
kind  or  sort,  independent  of  the  application  of  the  term 
itself.     "  An  idea,"  says  Berkeley,  "  which,  considered 
in.  itself,  is  particular,  becomes  general,  by  beinj^  made 
to  represent  orstandfor  all  other  particular  ideas  of  the 
same  sort ;"  and  he  instances  this  in  the  case  of  a  lino 
of  any  particular  length — an  inch,  for  example — which, 
to  a  geometer,  he  says,  becomes  general,  as  "  it  repre- 
sents all  particular  lines  whatsoever ;  so  that  what  is 
demonstrated  of  it,  is  demonstrated  of  all  lines,  or,  in 
other  words,  of  a  line  in  general."     It  is  truly  incon- 
ceivable that  he  should  not  have  discovered,  in  this 
very  statement,  that  he  had  taken  for  granted   the 
existence  of  general  notions,  the  very  states  of  mind 
which  he  denied;  since,  without  these,  there  can  be 
no  meaning  in  the  restriction  of  any  sign,  to  "  ideas 
of  the  same  sort.'*     If  we  have  previously  a  notion  of 
what  he  himself,  rather  inconsistently,  calls  a  line  in 
general,  we  can  easily  understand  how  the  word  line 
may  be  limited  to  ideas  of  one  sort ;  but  if  w^e  have 
no  such  previous  general  notion,  we  cannot  have  any 
knowledge  of  the  sort  to  which  we  are,  notwithstand- 
ing, said  to  limit  our  term.     An  inch,  which  is  certainly 
not  the  same  figure  as  a  foot  or  a  yard,  is,  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  Nominalism,  which  exclude  all  know^letlge  of 
the  nature  of  lines  in  general,  essentially  different  from 
these ;  and  might  as  well,  but  for  that  general  notion 
of  the  resemblance  of  lines  which  all  have,  indepen- 
dently of  the  term,  and  previously  to  the  term,  but 
which  Nominalism  does  not  allow  to  exist,  be  signifi- 
cant of  a  square,  or  a  circle,  as  of  any  other  simple 
length.     To  say  that  it  represents  all  particular  lines 
whatsoever,  is  either  to  say  nothing,  or  it  is  to  say 
that  certain  general  notions  of  resemblance  exist  trulv, 
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as  a  part  of  our  consciousness,  and  that  we  are  hence 
able  to  attach  a  meaning  to  the  phrase,  "  all  particular 
lines  whatsoever ;"  which  we  could  not,  if  a  foot,  a 
yard,  a  mile,  did  not  appear  to  us  to  resemble  each 
other  in  some  respect.  It  is  in  vain  that  Berkeley, — 
who  is  aware  of  the  objection  which  may  be  brought 
from  the  universal  truths  of  geometry,  against  a  sys- 
tem which  denies  everything  but  particular  ideas,  and 
the  signs  of  particular  ideas, — endeavours  to  reconcile 
this  denial  of  the  conception  of  universality,  with  that 
very  universality  which  it  denies.  It  is  quite  evident, 
that,  if  we  have  no  general  notions  of  squares  and 
triangles,  our  demonstration  of  the  properties  of  these 
figures  never  can  go  beyond  those  particular  squares 
or  triangles  conceived  by  us  in  our  demonstration. 
Thus,  says  Berkeley,  who  states  the  objection,  and 
endeavours  to  answer  it, — "  having  demonstrated  tbat 
the  three  angles  of  an  isosceles  rectangular  triaugk' 
are  equal  to  two  right  ones,  I  cannot  therefore  conclude 
this  affection  agrees  to  all  other  triangles,  which  haie 
neither  a  right  angle,  nor  two  equal  sides.  It  seems, 
therefore,  that,  to  be  certain  this  proposition  is  uni- 
versally true,  we  must  either  make  a  particular  demon- 
stration for  every  particular  triangle,  which  is  impos- 
sible, or,  once  for  all,  demonstrate  it  of  the  abstract 
idea  of  a  triangle,  in  which  all  the  particulars  do 
indifferently  partake,  and  by  which  they  are  all  equally 
represented.  To  which  I  answer,  that  though  ti 
idea  I  have  in  view,  whilst  I  make  the  demonstrati( 
be,  for  instance,  that  of  an  isosceles  rectangular  tn- 
angle,  whose  sides  are  of  a  determinate  length,  I  may, 
nevertheless,  be  certain  it  extends  to  all  other  recti- 
linear triangles,  of  what  sort  or  bigness  soever,  and 
that  because  neither  the  right  angle,  nor  the  equality, 
nor  determinate  length  of  the  sides,  are  at  all  concerned 
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in  the  demonstration.  It  is  true,  tlie  diagram  I  liave 
in  view  includes  all  these  particulars;  but  then  there 
is  not  the  least  mention  made  of  them  in  the  proof  of 
the  proposition.  It  is  not  said  the  three  angles  are 
equal  to  two  right  ones,  because  one  of  them  is  a  right 
angle,  or  because  the  sides  comprehending  it  are  of 
the  same  length;  which  sufficiently  shows  that  the 
right  angle  might  have  been  ol»Hque,  and  the  sides 
uuequat,  and,  for  all  that,  the  demonstration  have  held 
good  ;  and  for  this  reason  it  is  that  I  conclude  that  to 
be  true,  of  any  oblique  angular  or  scalenon,  which  I 
had  demonstrated,  of  a  particular  right-angled  equi- 
crural  triangle,  and  not  because  I  demonstrated  the 
proposition  of  the  abstract  idea  of  a  triangle."  * 

"  This  answer,"  I  have  said  in  my  observations  on 
Dr  Darwin's  Zoonomia,  "  this  answer  evidently  takes 
for  granted  the  truth  of  the  oi)inion  which  it  was  in- 
tended to -confute,  hy  supposing  us,  during  the  demon- 
stration, to  have  a  general  idea  of  triangles,  without 
particular  reference  to  the  diagram  before  us.  It  will 
be  admitted,  that  the  right  angle,  and  the  equality  of 
two  of  the  sides,  and  the  determinate  length  of  the 
whole,  are  not  expressed  in  the  words  of  the  demon- 
stration ;  but  words  are  of  consequence  only  as  they 
suggest  ideas;  and  the  irleas  suggested  hy  the  demon- 
stration, are  the  same  as  if  these  particular  relations 
of  the  triangle  had  been  mentioned  at  every  step.  It 
is  not  saiel  that  the  three  angles  are  equal  to  two 
right  angles,  because  one  of  them  is  a  right  angle,  or 
because  the  sides  which  comprehend  that  angle  are  of 
the  same  length ;  but  it  is  prove<I  that  the  three  angles 
of  the  triangle,  which  ha.s  one  of  its  angles  a  right 
angle,  and  the  sides,  which  comprehend  that  angle,  of 
equal  length,  are  together  equal  to  two  right  angles, 
*  Borkeloy's  AVorks,  Load.  1164,  v.  i.  p.  13. 
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This  particular  demonstration  is  applicable  only  to 
triangles  of  one  particular  form.  T  cannot  infer  from 
it  the  existence  of  tbe  same  property,  in  figures  essen- 
tially different :  for,  unless  we  admit  the  existence  of 
general  ideas,  an  equilateral  triangle  differs  as  ranch 
from  a  scalene  rectangular  triangle,  as  from  a  square. 
In  both  cases,  there  is  no  medium  of  comparison.  To 
say  that  tbe  two  triangles  agree,  in  having  three  side^J 
and  three  angles,  is  to  say,  that  there  are  generjJ^B 
ideas  of  sides  and  angles ;  for,  if  they  be  particular- 
ized, and  if,  by  the  words  sides  and  an(/Ies,  be  meant 
equal  sides,  and  equal  angles,  it  is  evident  that  the 
two  triangles  do  not  agree  in  the  slightest  circumstance. 
Admitting,  therefore,  that  I  can  enunciate  a  general 
proposition,  the  conception  of  which  is  impossible,  I 
can  be  certain  that  the  three  angles  of  every  triangla 
are  together  equal  to  two  right  angles,  only  when  it 
has  been  demonstrated  of  triangles  of  every.variety  of 
figure ;  and,  before  this  can  be  done,  I  must  have  It 
in  my  power  to  limit  space,  and  chain  dowTi  imagin|^ 
tion."^  ■  ^1 

In  Dr  Campbell's  illustrations  of  tbe  power  of 
signs,  in  his  very  ingenious  work  on  the  Philosophy 
of  Rhetoric,  he  adopts  and  defends  this  doctrine,  of 
the  general  representative  power  of  particular  ideas; 
making,  of  course,  the  same  inconsistent  assumption 
which  Berkeley  makes,  and  which  every  Nominalist 
must  make,  of  those  general  notions  of  orders,  sorts, 
or  kinds,  which  his  argument  would  lead  us  to  deny. 
*'  When  a  geometrician,"  says  he,  "  makes  a  diagram 
with  chalk  upon  a  board,  and  from  it  demonstrates 
some  property  of  a  straight-lined  figure,  no  spectator 
ever  imagines  that  he  is  demonstrating  a  property  of 
nothing  else  but  that  individual  white  figure  of  five 

'  Browa'a  Observations  on  Darwin's  Zoonomia,  p.  142-144. 
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inches  long,  which   is   before   him.     Every  one   is 
satisfied  that  he  is  demonstrating  a  property  of  all 
that  order,  whether  more  or  less  extensive,  of  which 
it  is  botli  an  example  and  a  sign ;  all  the  order  being 
understood  to  agree  with   it  in  certain  characters, 
however  different  in  other  respects."^     There  can  be 
no  question  that  every  one  is,  as  Dr  Campbell  says, 
satisfied,  that  tlie  demonstration  extends  to  a  whole 
order  of  figures ;  and  the  reason  of  this  is,  that  the 
mind  is  capable  of  forming  a  general  notion  of  an 
order  of  figures ;  for  it  really  is  not  easy  to  be  under- 
stood, how  the  mind  should  extend  any  demonstration 
to  a  whole  order  of  figures,  and  to  that  order  only,  of 
which  order  itself  it  is  said  to  be  incapable  of  any 
notion.     *'  The  mind,"  continues  Dr  Campbell,  "  with 
the  utmost  facility,  extends  or  contracts  the  represen- 
tative power  of  the  sign  as  the  particular  occasion  re- 
quires.    Thus,  the  same  equilateral  triangle  will,  with 
equal  propriety,  serve  for  the  demonstration,  not  only 
of  a  property  of  all  equilateral  triangles,  but  of  a  pro- 
perty of  all  isosceles  triangles,  or  even  of  a  property 
of  all  triangles  whatever/"     The  same  diagram  does, 
indeed,  serve  this  purpose,  but  not  from  any  extension 
or  contraction  of  the  representative  power  of  the  sign 
according  to  occasion.     It  is  because  we  had  a  general 
notion  of  the  nature  of  triangles, — or  of  the  common 
circumstances  in  which  the  figures,  to  which  alone  we 
give  the  name  of  triam/ks,  agree, — before  we  looked 
at  the  diagram,  and  had  this  general  notion,  common 
to  the  whole  order,  in  view,  during  the  whole  demon- 
stration.    "Nay,  so  perfectly  is  this  matter  under- 
stood," Dr  Campbell  adds,  "  that,  if  the  demonstrator, 
in  any  part,  should  recur  to  some  property,  as  to  the 
length  of  a  side,  belonging  to  the  particular  figure  he 
'  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  B.  II.  c.  vi ..  '  Ibid. 
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hath  constructed,  but  not  essential  to  the  kind  men- 
tioned in  the  propositiorij  and  which  the  particular 
figure  is  solely  intended  to  represent,  every  intelligent 
observer  would  instantly  detect  the  fallacy.     So  en- 
tirely, for  all  the  purposes  of  science,  doth  a  particular 
serve  for  a  whole  species  or  genus."  ^     But,  on  Dr 
Campbell's  principles,  what  is  the  species  or  genus, 
and  how  does  it  differ  from  other  species  or  genera? 
Instead  of  the  explanation,  therefore,  which  he  gives, 
I  would  rather  say,  so  certain  is  it,  that,  during  the 
whole  demonstration,  or,  at  least,  as  often  as  any 
mention  of  the  figures  occurs,  the  general  notion  of 
the  species  or  genus  of  figures,  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
circumstance  of  resemblance  of  these  figures,  has  been 
present  to  the  miud ;  since,  if  it  had  no  such  general 
notion,  it  could  not  instantly  detect  the  slightest  cir- 
cumstance which  the  species  or  genus  does  not  include. 
The  particular  idea  is  said  to  be  representative  of 
other  ideas  "that  agree  with  it  in  certain  characters." 
But  what  are  these  characters  ?     If  we  do  not  under- 
stand what  they  are,  we  cannot,  by  our  knowledge  of 
them,  make  one  idea  representative  of  others ;  and,  if 
we  do  know  what  the  general  characters  are,  we  have 
already  that  general  notion  which  renders  the  suppofi 
representation  unnecessary. 

In  this  case,  as  in  many  other  cases,  I  have  no 
doubt,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  extravagance  of 
the  paradox,  that  it  is  because  the  doctrine  of  the 
Nominalists  is  very  contrary  to  our  feelings,  we  do 
not  immediately  discover  it  to  be  so.  If  it  were 
nearer  the  truth,  we  should  probably  discover  the 
error  which  it  involves  much  more  readily.  The 
error  escapes  us,  because  our  general  terms  convey  so 
immediately  to  our  mind  that  common  relation  which 
'  Philofiopliy  of  Rhetoric,  B.  11.  o.  vii. 


they  denote,  that  we  supply,  of  ourselves,  what  is 
wanting  in  the  process  as  described  by  the  Nominalist 
— the  feeling  of  the  circumstances  of  resemblance^ 
specific  or  generic,  that  are  to  guide  us  in  the  appli- 
cation, as  they  led  ns  to  the  invention  of  our  terms. 
We  know  what  it  is  which  he  means,  when  he  speaks 
of  particular  term5,  or  particular  ideas,  that  become 
more  generally  significant,  by  standing  for  ideas  of 
the  same  sort,  or  the  same  order,  or  species,  or  genus, 
or  kind;  and  we  therefore  make  for  him,  by  the 
natural  spontaneous  suggestions  of  our  own  minds, 
the  extension  and  limitation,  which  would  be  impos- 
sible on  his  own  system.  But  for  such  an  illusion,  it 
seems  to  me  scarcely  possible  to  understand  how  so 
many  of  the  first  names,  of  which  our  science  can 
boast,  should  be  found  among  the  defenders  of  an 
opinion  which  makes  reasoning  nothing  more  than  a 
mere  play  upon  words,  or,  at  best,  reduces  very  nearly 
to  the  same  level  the  profoundest  ratiocinations  of 
intellectual,  or  physical,  or  mathematical  philosophy, 
and  the  technical  labours  of  the  grammarian,  or  the 
lexicographer. 

The  system  of  the  Nominalists,  then,  I  must  con- 
tend, though  more  simple  than  the  system  of  the 
Realists,  is  not,  any  more  than  that  system,  a  faithful 
statement  of  the  process  of  generalisation.  It  is  true, 
as  it  rejects  the  existence  of  any  universal  foim  or 
species,  distinct  from  our  mere  feeling  of  general  re- 
semblance. But  it  is  false,  as  it  rejects  the  general 
relative  feeling  itself,  which  every  general  term  de- 
notes, and  without  which,  to  direct  us  in  the  exten- 
sion and  limitation  of  our  terms,  we  should  be  in 
danger  of  giving  the  name  of  iriamfle,  as  much  to  a 
square  or  a  circle,  as  to  any  three-sided  figure.  We 
perceive  objects, — we  have  a  feeling  or  general  notion 
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of  their  resemblance, — we  express  this  general  notion 
by  a  general  term.     Such  is  the  process  of  which  we 
are  conscious ;   and  no  system  which  omits  any  part 
of  the  process  can  be  a  faithful  picture  of  our  ooi 
seiousness. 


LECTURE  XLVII. 


True  Theory  of  Generalimtion  repeated — Inconffruittf  in  the 
Language  of  the  Conceptualitta — Smith's  Theory  of  the  Jntten- 
tion  of  General  Terms  in  rude  Periods  of  Society — Absurdity  of 
Nominalism — Use  of  General  Terms  not  to  enable  man  to 
Reason .^  hut  to  Reason  icell. 

My  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  was  employed  on 
subject  which  has  engaged,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the 
attention  of  philosophers,  both  from  the  difficulty 
which  was  supposed  to  attend  it,  and  from  the  ex- 
tensive applications  which  were  to  be  made  of  it,  aa 
the  ground-work  of  every  proposition,  and,  conse- 
quently, of  all  our  knowledge.  It  was  necessary, 
therefore,  to  give  you  a  sketch  of  the  great  contro- 
versy as  to  Universals,  that  so  long  divided  the 
schools,  of  which  one  party,  that  of  the  Realists,— 
formerly  so  powerful  when  the  general  theory  of  the 
primary  mental  functions  of  perception  accorded  with 
the  Realism, — may  now,  w^hen  our  theory  of  percep- 
tion is  too  simple  to  accord  with  it,  be  considered  as 
altogether  extinct.  It  was  scarcely  possible  that 
universal  forms  or  species  should  continue  to  hold  a 
place  in  the  physiology  of  mind,  or  in  our  systems  of 
dialectics,  when  even  sensible  species  had  been  uni- 
versally abandoned. 

In  stating  the  opinion  on  the  subject  of  this  con- 
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trovcrsy,  which  I  consider  aa  the  only  one  worthy  of 
your  assentj  and  indeed  so  obviously  just  that  it  seems 
to  me  as  if  it  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  occur  to 
every  mind,  but  for  the  darkness  of  insiijnificant  terras 
and  phrases  Vi'ith  which  the  controversy  itself  had 
enveloped  it, — I  endeavoured  to  free  it,  as  much  as 
possible,  from  this  mere  verbal  darkness,  and  to  ex- 
hibit the  process  to  you  in  that  simple  order  of  suc- 
cession in  which  it  appears  to  me  to  take  place. 
The  process  I  stated  to  be  the  following : — 
We  perceive  two  or  more  objects :  this  is  one  state 
of  the  mind.  We  are  struck  with  the  feelinjj  of  their 
resemblance  in  certain  respects.  This  is  a  second 
state  of  the  mind.  We  then,  in  the  third  stage,  give 
a  name  to  these  circumstances  of  felt  resemblance, 
a  name  which  is,  of  course,  applied  afterwards  only 
where  this  relation  of  similarity  is  felt.  It  is  un- 
questionably not  the  name  which  produces  the  feeling 
of  resemblance,  but  the  feeling  of  resemblance  which 
leads  to  the  invention  or  application  of  the  name :  for 
it  would  be  equally  just  and  philosophic  to  say  that 
it  is  the  name  of  the  individual,  John  or  William, 
which  gives  existence  to  the  individual  John  or  Wil- 
liam, and  that  he  was  nobody,  or  nothing,  till  the 
name,  wiiich  made  him  something,  was  given,  as  to 
say,  that  the  name  man,  which  includes  both  John 
and  William,  Is  that  which  constitutes  our  relatiA^e 
notion  of  the  resemblance  of  John  and  William,  ex- 
pressed by  their  common  appellatives ;  and  that,  but 
for  the  name,  we  could  not  ha.ve  conceived  them  to 
have  any  common  or  similar  properties, — that  is  to 
say,  could  not  have  had  any  general  relative  notion,  or 
general  idea,  as  it  has  been  wrongly  called,  of  human 
nature,  of  the  respects  in  which  John,  William,  and 
all  other  individual  men  agree.     So  far  is  the  general 
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term  from  being  essential  to  the  rise  of  that  state  of 
mind  which  constitutes  the  feeling  of  resemblance,  or. 
in  other  words,  to  the  general  notion,  whatever  it  may 
be,  which  the  term  expresses,  that  it  is  only  for  a  very 
small  number  of  such  general  relative  feelings  that  we 
have  invented  general  terms.  There  are  scarcely  any 
two  objects  at  which  we  can  look  without  perceiving 
a  resemblance  of  some  sort ;  but  we  never  think  of 
giving  a  name  to  each  pair  of  relatives,  on  account  of 
some  slight  circumstance  in  which  thej  may  have  been 
felt  by  us  to  agree,  more  than  we  think  of  giving  a 
name  to  every  separate  individual  object  which  we 
perceive — to  every  blade  of  grass  in  our  fields,  to 
every  rose  on  a  bush,  or  even  to  every  rose-bush  in 
our  garden.  It  is  necessary,  for  the  convenience  of 
social  life,  that  we  should  have  general  terms  to  ex- 
press the  most  important  general  resemblances;  a 
general  word,  ma7i,  for  example,  to  express  briefly 
those  very  general  circumstances  of  resemblance  which 
we  discover  in  all  the  individuals  to  whom  that  name 
is  given,  and  thus  to  save  us  from  the  repetition  of 
innumerable  proper  names,  when  we  speak  of  circum- 
stances common  to  the  whole  multitude.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  we  should  have  a  general  term  to  ex- 
press, in  like  manner,  every  less  extensive  resemblance 
which  we  may  discover  in  any  two  or  more  individnal 
men ;  and,  accordingly,  for  such  minute  resemblances 
we  do  not  invent  any  general  term :  yet  the  feelings  of 
resemblance,  or  notions  of  general  circumstances  of 
agreement,  though  they  may  be  more  or  less  impor- 
tant, so  as  to  prompt  in  some  cases,  and  not  in  other 
cases,  to  the  use  of  a  common  appellative,  are  still  in 
kind,  as  mere  feelings  of  relation,  the  same,  whether 
the  general  term  for  expressing  them  be  invented  or 
not ;  and  feelings  which  arise  as  much  when  no  name 
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is  given  as  when  a  name  is  given,  cannot  surely  be 
dependent  on  names  that  do  not  exist  in  the  greater 
number  of  cases  at  all,  and  that,  when  they  are  fonned, 
exist  only  after  tliese  very  feelings  which  they  are  in- 
vented to  express. 

.  If  onr  mind  be  capable  of  feeling  resemblance,  it 
must  be  capable  of  general  notions,  which  arc  nothing 
more  than  varieties  of  this  very  feeling ;  for  we  surely 
cannot  perceive  objects  to  resemble  each  other,  with- 
out perceiving  them  to  resemble  each  other  in  cei-tain 
respects  rather  than  in  others ;  and  this  very  notion 
of  the  respects  in  which  they  are  similar,  is  all  that  is 
meant  by  the  general  relative  feeling. 

The  circumstances  in  which  all  individual  men  agree 
form  my  general  notion  of  man,  or  human  nature. 
When  1  use  the  term  man,  I  employ  it  to  express 
every  being  in  whom  these  circumstances  are  to  be 
found ;  that  is  to  say,  every  being  who  excites,  when 
considered  together  with  the  other  beings  whom  I  have 
before  learned  to  rank  as  man,  the  same  relative  feel- 
ing of  resemblance.  VVlien  I  hear  the  term  man,  these 
general  circumstances  of  agreement  occur  to  me 
vaguely,  perhaps,  and  indistinctly,  but  probably  as 
distinctly  as  the  conception  of  the  individual  John  or 
William,  w^hich  recurs  when  I  hear  one  of  those  names. 

Indeed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  exact  mean- 
ing of  our  general  terms  is  much  more  distinctly  con- 
ceive<I  by  us  than  that  of  our  particular  terms  :  that 
we  have  a  far  clearer  notion  of  a  line,  for  example, 
than  of  an  inch  or  three-fourths  of  an  inch  ;  of  rec- 
tilinear angles  in  general,  as  fonned  by  any  meeting 
of  any  two  straight  lines  in  any  direction,  than  of  an 
angle  of  sixty-five  degrees,  fur  which  one  particular 
inclination  of  the  meeting  lines  is  absolutely  necessary; 
and  an  inclination,  which  only  the  nicest  measurement 
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can  discriminate,  from  that  which  forms  wa.  angle  of 
aixty-foiir  or  of  sixty-six.  The  general  term,  it  is  evi- 
dent, in  proportion  aa  it  is  more  and  more  general, 
involves  the  consideration  of  fewer  particulars,  and  is, 
therefore,  less  confused ;  while  the  particular  temi 
must  involve  all  the  particulars  included  in  the  gen- 
eral one,  with  many  more  that  distinguish  the  species 
or  the  individual,  and  that  are  difficult  themselves  to 
be  distinguished,  in  consequence  of  the  faintueas  of 
the  limits  in  which  they  shadow  into  each  other.  To 
this  it  is  owing  that  the  sciences  which  are  most  strict- 
ly demonstrative,  that  is  to  say,  the  sciences  in  which 
our  notions  are  the  clearest,  are  not  those  which  re- 
late to  particular  objects,  and  which,  consequently, 
involve  particular  conceptions  and  particular  tenna, 
but  the  sciences  of  number  and  quantity,  in  whicb 
every  term  is  a  general  one,  and  every  notion,  there- 
fore, which  it  expresses,  general. 

With  each  advance  in  generalizing,  the  general  no- 
tion, or  the  feeling  of  resemblance  in  certain  circum- 
stances, becomes  different,  because  the  circumstaucea 
in  which  it  is  necessary  that  the  general  resemblance 
should  be  felt,  are  fewer,  and  common,  therefore,  to  a 
greater  number  of  objects ;  the  general  term  being,  in 
everj'  stage,  applicable  to  the  whole  number  of  objects 
which  excite,  when  considered  together,  that  relative 
feeling  of  similarity,  the  suggesting  of  which  is  all  that 
constitutes  the  variety,  species,  genus,  order,  or  class. 

The  words,  John,  man,  animal,  siih.statice,  in  the 
progressive  scale  of  generalisation,  are  words  which 
I  understand,  and  none  of  which  I  feel  to  be  exactly 
synonymous  witli  the  others,  but  to  express  either  lean 
or  more,  so  as  to  admit  progressively  of  wider  appH« 
cations  than  could  be  allowed  at  a  lower  point  of  the 
scale.     Since  they  are  felt,  then,  not  to  be  exactly 
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synonymous,  each  term,  if  it  be  unflerstood  at  all,  must 
excite  in  the  mind  a  dilfcTent  feeling  of  aomo  sort  or 
other;  and  this  different  state  of  mind  is  nothing  more 
than  a  notion  of  agreement  in  certain  circumstances, 
more  or  fewer,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  gener- 
alisation. 

If,  then,  the  generalizing  process  be,  first,  the  per- 
ception or  conception  of  two  or  more  objects, — 2dly, 
The  relative  feeling  of  their  resemblance  in  certain 
respects, — 3dly,  The  designation  of  these  circum- 
stances of  resemblance,  by  an  ajipropriate  name, — the 
doctrine  of  the  Nominalists,  whicli  includes  only  two 
of  these  stages — the  jterception  of  particular  objects, 
and  the  invention  of  general  terms — must  be  false,  as 
excluding  that  relative  suggestion  of  resembhince  in 
certain  respects,  which  is  the  second  and  most  im- 
portant step  of  the  process;  since  it  is  this  interme- 
diate feeling  alone  that  leads  to  the  use  of  the  term, 
whicli  otherwise  it  would  be  impossible  to  limit  to  any 
set  of  objects.  Accordingly,  we  fuund  that,  in  their 
impossibility  of  accounting,  on  their  own  principles, 
for  this  limitation, — which  it  is  yet  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  explain  in  some  manner  or  other, — the  Nomi- 
nalists, to  explain  it,  uniformly  take  for  granted  the 
existence  of  those  very  general  notions,  which  they  at 
the  same  time  profess  to  deny  :  that,  while  they  affirm 
that  we  have  no  notion  of  a  kind,  species,  or  sort,  in- 
dependently of  the  general  terms  which  denote  them, 
they  speak  of  our  apjdieation  of  such  terms  only  to 
objects  of  the  same  kind,  species,  or  sort,  as  if  we 
truly  had  some  notions  of  these- general  circumstances 
of  agreement,  to  direct  us;  and  that  they  are  thus 
very  far  from  being  Nominali.sts  in  the  spirit  of  their 
argument,  at  the  very  moment,  when  they  are  Nomi- 
nalists in  assertion, — strenuous  opposers  of  those  very 
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general  feelings,  of  the  tnitli   of  which  they  avail 
themselves  in  their  very  endeavour  to  disprove  tbem. 

If,  indeed,  it  were  the  name  which  formed  the  class,  • 
and  not  that  previous  relative  feeling,  or  general  notion 
of  resemblance  of  some  sort,  which  the  name  denotes, 
then  might  any  thiijg  be  classed  with  any  thing,  and 
classed  with  equal  propriety.  All  which  would  be 
necessary,  would  be  merely  to  apply  the  same  name 
uniformly  to  the  same  objects ;  and,  if  we  were  careful 
to  do  this,  John  and  a  triangle  might  as  well  be  classed 
together,  under  the  name  man,  as  John  and  AVilliam, 
Why  does  the  one  of  these  arrangements  appear  to  as 
more  philosophic  than  the  other  ?  It  is  because  some- 
thing more  is  felt  by  us  to  be  necessary  in  classifica- 
tion, than  the  mere  giving  of  a  name  at  random.  There 
is,  in  the  relative  suggestion  that  arises  on  our  very 
perception  or  conception  of  objects,  when  we  consider 
them  together,  a  reason  for  giving  the  generic  name 
to  one  set  of  objects  rather  than  to  another :  the  name 
of  a  man,  for  instance,  to  John  and  William,  rather 
than  to  John  and  a  triangle.  This  reason  is  the  feel- 
ing  of  the  resemblance  of  the  objects  which  we  class: 
that  general  notion  of  the  relation  of  similarity  in 
certain  respects,  which  is  signified  by  the  general 
term ;  and  without  which  relative  suggestion,  as  a 
previous  state  of  the  mind,  the  general  term  would  as 
little  have  been  invented,  as  the  names  of  John  and 
William  would  have  been  invented,  if  there  had  been 
no  perception  of  any  individual  being  whatever  to  be 
denoted  by  them. 

That  we  have  general  relative  feelings  of  the  resem- 
blances of  objects,  and  that  our  general  terms  are 
significant  of  these,  and  limited,  therefore,  to  the  par- 
ticular objects  which  excite  some  common  feeling  of 
resemblance,  is  then,  I  conceive,  sufficiently  evident: 
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and  yet,  the  existence  of  sucli  general  notions  is  not 
merely  rejected  by  the  greater  number  of  philosophers, 
bat  the  assertion  of  it  has  been  considered  as  a  subject 
rather  of  ridicule  than  of  any  serious  confutation,  as 
if  confutation  itself  would  have  been  too  great  an 
honour. 

I  must  confess,  however,  that  some  incautious  ex- 
pressions of  the  Conceptualists,  and  their  erroneous 
analysis  and  classifi cation  of  the  general  feeling,  did 
justify  in  part  this  ridicule,  as  they  involved  an  appear- 
ance of  inconsistency  and  contradiction,  wliich  a  inore 
accurate  analysis  of  the  general  feeling  asserted,  and 
a  very  slight  change  of  phraseology  and  arrangement 
would  have  removed.  Tliese  improprieties,  it  may  be  of 
importance  to  point  out  to  yon,  as  furni»liing,  j>erhaps, 
some  explanation  of  the  error  of  New  Nominalism. 

The  use  of  the  word  idea  for  expressing  the  notion 
or  feeling  of  resemblance,  was,  in  the  first  ]dace,  un- 
fortunate. Idea,  from  its  etymological  sense,  and  its 
common  application  to  the  eonceyitions  of  extcnifd 
objects,  seems  almost,  in  itself,  to  imply  something 
which  can  be  individualized,  and  offered  to  the  senses. 
The  general  idea,  therefore,  which  we  are  said  to  form, 
from  the  consideration  of  the  various  ways  in  which 
two  lines  can  meet  one  another,  seems  to  us,  as  an 
idea,  to  be  something  wliich  we  must  be  capable  of 
representing  in  a  diagram,  like  any  of  the  particular 
angles  considered  by  us ;  and  what  we  can  thus  im- 
age in  a  diagram,  must  evidently  be  particular ;  so 
that,  if  we  ascribe  to  it  properties  of  more  than  one 
particular  angle,  our  reference  must,  on  tliis  very  ac- 
count, seem  to  involve  an  inconsistency  or  multitude 
of  inconsistencies.  The  general  idea  of  an  angle, 
therefore,  which  is  not  a  right  angle,  nor  acute  nor 
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obtuse,  but  at  once  all  of  these,  and  none  of  them,  is 
to  our  conception,  in  every  respect,  as  truly  absurd  as 
a  whole  which  is  less  than  a  part  of  itself,  or  a  square 
of  which  the  angles  are  together  equal  to  four  right 
angles,  and  at  the  same  time  equal  to  five  such  angles, 
and  only  to  three  or  two. 

Such  are  the  inconsistencies  that  must  always  seem 
to  flow  from  the  use  of  the  word  idea  in  this  case,  aa 
if  presenting  to  us  a  particular  image  of  what  canuot 
be  particular. 

The  same  remark  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  ap- 
plied to  the  use  of  the  word  conception,  which  also 
seems  to  individualize  its  object ;  and  which,  as  com- 
monly employed  to  signify  some  fainter  revival  of  a 
past  feeling,  may  lead,  and  has  led,  to  very  mistaken 
views  of  the  nature  of  our  general  notions.  In  these, 
according  to  the  process  described  by  me,  there  is 
nothing  which  can  be  said  to  be  in  any  respect  a  con- 
ception, or  fainter  transcript  of  the  past ;  and,  there- 
fore, if  I  were  to  invent  a  name  for  the  opinion  with 
respect  to  universals  which  I  hold,  it  would  not  be  as 
a  Conceptualist,  but  as  a  Notionist,  or  Relationist, 
that  I  should  wish  to  be  classed.  The  feeling  of  the 
relation  of  similarity  is  no  part  of  the  perception  or 
conception  of  the  separate  objects  which  suggest  it. 
It  is  a  feeling  of  a  different  species,  absolutely  new — a 
relation,  and  nothing  more;  and  the  general  term, 
which  is  not  expressive  of  what  can  strictly  be  termed 
a  conception,  is  inveuted  only  to  express  all  that  multi- 
tude of  objects,  which,  how^ever  different  in  other 
respects,  agree  in  exciting  one  common  feeling  of 
relation — the  relation  of  a  certain  similarity. 

The  phrase,  (general  imtion^  which  is  that  which  1 
have  preferred,  would  in  this  case  have  been  far  more 
appropriate,  and  would  have  obviated  that  tendency 
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to  iiidividaal  representation,  wliicli  tbe  word  concep- 
tion^ and  still  more,  the  word  idea,  produce ;  and  con- 
sequently, all  those  apparent  inconsistencies,  wliicli 
do  not  attend  the  notion  of  the  mere  feeling  of  agree- 
ment of  yarious  objects,  but  arise  onlj  from  the 
attempt  to  form  an  individual  representation  of  what 
is  in  itself  general,  and  therefore,  by  its  very  nature, 
incapable  of  being  individually  represented. 

Still  more  unfortunate,  however,  than  the  classing 
of  our  general  notions  with  conceptions  or  ideas,  was 
a  verbal  impropriety  that  may  at  first  seem  to  you  of 
little  consequence. — ^the  mere  use  of  the  indefinite 
article,  in  a  case  in  which  certainly  it  ought  not  to 
have  been  employed.  It  was  not  the  mere  general 
notion  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  triangles,  but 
the  general  idea  of  a  triangle,  of  which  writers  on  this 
branch  of  intellectual  philosophy  have  been  accustomed 
to  speak.  The  influence  of  this  improper  use  of  the 
article  has  not  before  been  remarked ;  yet  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  is  the  very  circumstance  which  baa 
chierty  tended  to  produce  a  denial  of  the  general 
notion  itself.  It  is  a  striking  lesson,  how  much  the 
progress  of  philosophy  may  be  retarded,  even  by  the 
Blightest  inaccuracy  of  language,  which  leads  those 
who  consider  the  doctrine  without  due  attention  and 
analysis,  to  ascribe  to  it  the  inconsistencies  which  arc 
not  in  the  doctrine  itself,  and  thus  to  reject,  as  absurd, 
what,  in  another  form  of  expression,  would  perhaps 
have  appeared  to  them  almost  self-evident. 

According  to  the  view  which  I  have  given  you  of 
the  generalizing  process,  all  that  is  truly  general  is,  a 
relation  that  is  felt  by  us.  We  have  a  feeling,  or 
general  notion,  of  the  circumstances  of  agreement  of 
many  individual  objects,  but  not  a  notion  of  an  object 
uniting  at   once  all  the  qualities  of  the   individual 
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objects,  and  yet  excludiDg  every  quality  whicii  dis- 
tinguishes each  from  each.  This  would  truly  be  a 
species  of  Realism  still  more  absurd  than  the  old 
scholastic  universal  a  parte  rei.  The  general  idea  of 
a  man,  who  is  neither  dark  nor  fair,  tall  nor  short,  fat 
nor  thin,  nor  of  any  degree  intermediate  between  these 
extremes,  and  yet  is,  at  the  same  time,  dark  and  fair, 
tall  and  short,  fat  and  thin,  is  that  of  which  we  may 
very  safely  deny  the  existence  :  for  a  man  must  be 
particular,  and  must  therefore  have  particular  qualities, 
and  certainly  cannot  have  qualities  that  are  inconsis- 
tent. But  a  dark  and  a  fair  man,  a  tall  and  a  short 
man,  a  fat  and  a  thin  man,  all  agree  in  certain  respects, 
or,  in  other  words,  excite  in  us  a  certain  relative  feel- 
ing or  notion  of  general  resemblance ;  since,  without 
a  feeling  of  this  kind,  we  never  should  have  thought 
of  classing  them  together  under  one  general  term. 
We  have  not  a  general  idea  of  a  man,  but  we  are  im- 
pressed with  a  certain  common  relation  of  similarity 
of  all  the  individuals,  whom,  on  that  account,  and  on 
that  account  alone,  we  rank  together  under  the  cor 
mon  appellation  of  men. 

A  general  idea  of  a  man  is,  then,  it  will  be  allowed, 
an  unfortunate,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  an  absurd 
expression.  But  the  absurdity  of  such  an  expression 
does  not  render  it  less  absurd  to  deny,  that  we  have 
any  general  notion  or  relative  feeling  whatever  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  men  agree, — that  general 
notion  which  preceded  the  invention  of  the  general 
terra  man,  and  without  which  the  general  term  would 
be  absolutely  incapable  of  being  limited  or  applied  to 
one  set  of  objects  more  than  to  another.  Yet  all  the 
valuable  remarks  of  Mr  Locke,  on  this  subject,  have 
been  neglected  or  forgotten ;  while  one  passage  has 
been  well  remembered,  and   often   quoted,   because 
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nothing  is  so  well  remembered  as  the  ridiculoua.  The 
passage,  indeed,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  abundantly 
ridiculous;  but  what  is  ridiculous  in  it,  arises,  very 
evidently,  from  the  source  wliich  I  have  pointed  out, 
and  not  from  the  doctrine,  that  there  is  a  general  feel- 
ing, of  some  sort,  corresponding  with  every  general 
term  that  is  not  absolutely  insignificant. 

"  Does  it  not  require  some  pains  and  skill,"  says 
Mr  Locke,  in  this  often-quoted  passage — "  does  it  not 
require  some  pains  and  skill  to  form  the  general  idea 
of  a  triangle,  (which  is  yet  none  of  the  most  abstract, 
comprehensive,  and  difficult ;)  for  it  must  be  neither 
oblique,  nor  rectangle,  neither  equilateral,  equicrural, 
nor  scalenon  ;  but  all  and  none  of  these  at  once.  In 
effect,  it  is  something  im perfect  that  cannot  exist ;  an 
idea,  wherein  some  parts  of  several  different  and  incon- 
sistent ideas  are  put  together."  ^ 

Of  this  strange  description,  so  unworthy  of  its  great 
author,  and  I  may  add,  so  unworthy  also  of  the  doctrine 
whichhe  supported, the  authors  of  the  Memoirs  ofScrib- 
lerus  have  not  failed  to  avail  themselves,  converting  Mr 
Locke's  universal  triangle  into  an  universal  lord  mayor. 

"  Martin  supposed  an  umversal  man  to  be  like  a 
knight  of  a  shire,  or  a  burgess  of  a  corporation,  that 
represented  a  great  many  individuals.  His  father 
asked  him,  if  he  could  not  frame  the  idea  of  an  uni- 
versal lord  mayor?  Martin  told  him,  that,  never 
having  seen  but  one  lord  mayor,  the  idea  of  that  lord 
mayor  always  returned  to  his  mind ;  that  he  had  great 
difficulty  to  abstract  a  lord  mayor  from  his  fur-gown 
and  gold  chain  ;  nay,  that  the  horse  he  saw  the  lord 
mayor  ride  upon  not  a  little  disturbed  his  imagination. 
On  the  other  hand,  Crambe,  to  show  himself  of  a  more 
penetrating  genius,  swore  that  he  could  frame  a  con- 
'  Essay  conceramg  Human  Understanding,  B.  lY.  c.  vii.  sect.  9. 
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viously  existing ;  that  is  to  say*  we  limit  it  to  objects 
which  agree  in  excitiDg  this  relative  suggestion.  It 
is  hence  the  very  nature  of  our  general  notion  not  to 
be  particular ;  for  who  can  paint  or  particularize  a 
mere  relation  ?  It  is  the  feeling  of  resemblance  which 
constitutes  it,  not  the  objects  themselves  which  are 
felt  to  be  similar ;  and  to  require,  therefore,  that  our 
mental  notion  of  the  common  properties  of  triangles, 
scalene,  equilateral^  and  isosceles,  should  itself  be  a 
triangle,  equilateral,  isosceles,  or  scalene,  is  not  more 
philosophic,  or,  I  may  say,  even  not  less  absurd,  than 
it  would  be  to  require  of  us  a  visual  delineation  of  a 
sound  or  a  smell,  and  to  deny  that  we  have  any  sen-r 
sations  of  melody  and  odour  because  we  cannot  repre- 
sent these  iu  pictures  to  the  eye. 

I  have  already  remarked,  that  it  is  only  for  a  small 
number  of  the  resemblances  which  we  perceive  in 
objects  that  we  have  invented  general  terms.  The 
general  terra,  therefore,  far  from  being  essential  to  the 
generalisation,  is  only  a  record  of  a  generalisation 
previously  made.  It  marks  what  we  have  felt,  and 
enables  us  to  refer,  with  exactness,  to  this  past  feeling. 

When  I  speak  of  our  invention  of  a  general  term, 
however,  I  speak  of  what  we  do,  in  the  present  mature 
state  of  our  language,  not  of  what  was  likely  to  take 
place  in  the  early  generalisations  of  savage  life;  for  there 
seems  to  me  very  little  reason  to  doubt  the  justness 
of  that  theory  of  appellatives,  which  is  hinted,  indeed, 
in  some  earlier  writers,  but  has  been  particularly  main- 
tained by  Condillac  and  Dr  Smith, — a  theory  which 
supposes  the  words  now  used  as  appellatives,  to  have 
been  originally  the  proper  names  of  individual  objects, 
extended  to  the  objects  that  were  perceived  to  be 
similar  to  those  to  which  the  name  had  primarily  been 
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giTen.  The  theory  h  stated  with  greai  tame  hj 
Smith,  in  the  ingenious  diasertation  appended  to  his 
Theory  of  Moral  Sentimenis.  It  would  be  injustice 
to  his  opinion,  to  attempt  to  express  it  in  anj  woids 
bnt  his  own. 

*'The  assignation  of  particular  names,  to  de&ote 
particular  objects,  that  is,  the  institution  of  nouos 
substantive,  wonld  probablj  be  one  of  the  first  tiefu 
towards  the  formation  of  language.  Two  esnpa, 
who  had  never  been  taught  to  speak,  bat  had  beei 
bred  up  remote  from  the  societies  of  men,  wonld  oa- 
turallj  begin  to  form  that  language  hj  which  they 
would  endeavour  to  make  their  mutual  wants  intelH- 
gible  to  each  other,  by  uttering  certain  sounds,  when- 
ever they  meant  to  denote  certain  objects.  Those 
objects  only  which  were  most  familiar  to  them,  and 
which  they  had  most  frequent  occasion  to  mention, 
would  have  particular  names  assigned  to  them.  The 
particular  cave  whose  covering  sheltered  them  from 
the  weather,  the  particular  tree  whose  fruit  relieved 
their  hunger,  the  particular  fountain  whose  water 
allayed  their  thirst,  would  first  be  denominated  by  the 
words  cave,  tree,  fountain,  or  by  whatever  other  appel- 
lations they  might  think  proper,  in  that  primitive 
jargon,  to  mark  them.  Afterwards,  when  the  more 
enlarged  experience  of  these  savages  had  led  them  to 
observe,  and  their  necessary  occasions  obliged  them 
to  make  mention  of  other  caves,  and  other  trees,  and 
other  fountains,  they  would  naturally  bestow  upon  each 
of  those  new  objects  the  same  name  by  which  they  hjid 
been  accustomed  to  express  the  similar  object  tbey 
were  first  acquainted  with.  The  new  objects  had  non^ 
of  them  any  name  of  its  own,  but  each  of  them  exactly 
resembled  another  object  which  had  such  an  appella- 
tion.    It  was  impossible  that  those  savages  could 
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behold  the  new  objects  without  recollecting  the  old 
ones ;  and  the  name  of  the  old  ones,  to  which  the  new 
bore  so  close  a  resemblance.  When  they  had  occa- 
sion, therefore,  to  mention,  or  to  point  out  to  each 
other,  any  of  the  new  objects,  they  would  naturally 
utter  the  name  of  the  correspondent  old  one,  of  which 
the  idea  could  not  fail,  at  that  instant,  to  present 
itself  to  their  memory  in  the  strongest  and  liveliest 
manner.  And  thus,  those  words,  which  were  origi- 
nally the  proper  names  of  individuals,  would  each  of 
them  insensibly  become  the  common  name  of  a  multi- 
tude. A  child  that  is  just  learning  to  speak,  calls 
every  person  who  comes  to  the  house  its  papa,  or  its 
mamma;  and  thus  bestows  upon  the  whole  species 
those  names  which  it  had  been  taught  to  apply  to  two 
individuals.  I  have  known  a  clown  who  did  not  know 
the  proper  name  of  the  river  which  ran  by  his  own 
door.  It  was  the  river,  he  said,  and  he  never  heard 
any  other  name  for  it.  His  experience,  it  seems,  had 
not  led  him  to  observe  any  other  river.  The  general 
word  river,  therefore,  was,  it  is  evident,  in  his  accep- 
tance of  it,  a  proper  name,  signifying  an  individual 
object.  If  this  person  had  been  carried  to  another 
river,  would  he  not  readily  have  called  it  a  river  ? 
Could  we  suppose  any  person  living  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames  so  ignorant,  as  not  to  know  the  general 
word  river,  but  to  be  acquainted  only  with  the  parti- 
cular word  Thames,  if  he  was  brought  to  any  other 
river,  would  he  not  readily  call  it  a  Thames  ?  This, 
in  reality,  is  no  more  than  what  they,  who  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  general  word,  are  very  apt  to  do. 
An  Englishman,  describing  any  great  river  which  he 
may  have  seen  in  some  foreign  country,  naturally  says, 
that  it  is  another  Thames.  The  Spaniards,  when  they 
first  arrived  upon  the  coast  of  Mexico,  and  observed 
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the  wealth,  populousness,  and  habitations  of  that  fine 
country,  so  much  superior  to  the  savage  nations  which 
they  had  been  visiting  for  some  time  before,  cried  out, 
that  it  was  another  Spain.  Hence  it  was  called  New 
Spain,  and  this  name  has  stuck  to  that  unfortunate 
country  ever  since.  We  say,  in  the  same  manner,  of 
a  hero,  that  he  is  an  Alexander ;  of  an  orator,  that  he 
is  a  Cicero ;  of  a  philosopher,  that  he  is  a  Newton. 
This  way  of  speaking,  which  the  grammarians  called 
an  Antonomasia,  and  which  is  still  extremely  common, 
though  now  not  at  all  necessary,  demonstrates  how 
much  mankind  are  naturally  disposed  to  give  to  one 
object  the  name  of  any  other  which  nearly  resembles 
it,  and  thus  to  denominate  a  multitude  by  what  origi- 
nally was  intended  to  express  an  individual.  ^1 

"  It  is  this  application  of  the  name  of  an  Individ ua^^ 
to  a  great  multitude  of  objects,  whoso  resemblance 
naturally  recalls  the  idea  of  that  individual,  and  of  the 
name  which  expresses  it,  that  seems  originally  to  have 
given  occasion  to  the  formation  of  those  classes  and 
assortments,  which,  in  the  schools,  are  called  genex 
and  species."  * 

That  the  first  designation  of  species  and  genera,  by 
appellatives,  was  nothing  more  than  this  ingenious 
speculation  supposes  it  to  have  been, — the  extension 
of  mere  proper  names  from  similar  objects  to  similar 
objects,  I  have  very  little  doubt.  But  still,  it  must 
be  remembered,  that  the  extension  was  from  similar 
objects  to  objects  felt  to  be  similar ;  that,  before  the 
extension,  therefore,  there  must  have  been  a  general 
notion  of  the  circumstances  of  resemblance ;  and  that, 
without  this  intermediate  feeling  of  his  mind,  the 
savage  would  as  little  Iiave  tliought  of  calling  one  tre^, 

'  Smith's  Considerations  concerning  the  First  Formation  of . 
guages,  from  the  beginning. 
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by  the  name  which  he  had  previously  given  to  another 
tree,  as  he  would  have  thought  of  extending  this 
name  to  the  cave  which  sheltered  him,  or  the  fountain 
at  which  he  quenched  his  thirst.  In  short,  whatever 
our  theory  of  the  origin  of  general  terms  may  be,  it 
either  must  take  for  granted  the  previous  existence  of 
general  relative  notions,  corresponding  with  them,  or 
it  must  suppose  that  the  terms  were  invented  at  ran- 
dom, without  any  reason  whatever,  to  guide  us  in  our 
application  or  limitation  of  them.  To  state  any  rea- 
son of  tliis  kind,  is  to  state  some  general  resemblance 
that  is  felt  by  us,  and  consequently  some  notion  of 
general  circumstances  of  resemblance,  which  must  be 
independent  of  the  general  term,  because  it  is  prior  to 
it.  This,  which  the  Nominalist,  on  reflection,  I  should 
conceive,  must  admit,  is  all  for  which  the  Conceptua- 
list  contends,  or  at  least,  is  all  for  which  I  contend, 
in  that  view  of  the  generalizing  process  which  I  have 
given  you. 

Tlie  decision  of  the  controversy  might,  indeed,  as  I 
have  now  said,  be  very  safely  trusted  to  the  Nomina- 
list himself,  if  he  would  only  put  a  single  question  to 
his  own  mind,  and  reflect  for  a  few  moments  before 
giving  an  answer.  Why  do  I  class  together  certain 
objects,  and  exclude  certain  others  from  the  class 
which  I  have  formed  ?  He  must  say,  either  that  he 
classes  them  together  because  he  has  classed  them 
tosrether,  and  that  he  excludes  the  others  because  he 
excludes  them,  which  is  surely  not  a  very  philosophic 
answer,  though  it  is  all  which  can  be  understood  in 
the  assertion,  that  it  is  the  name  which  constitutes  aa 
well  as  defines  the  genus ;  or  he  must  say,  that  there 
is  some  reason  which  has  led  him  to  give  the  general 
name  to  certain  objects  and  not  to  certain  others. 
The  reason  for  which  the  name  is  given,  must,   of 
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course,  be  eomething  which  is  felt  prior  to  the  giving 
of  the  naine^  and  independent  of  it;  and  the  only 
reason  which  can  be  conceived  is,  that  certain  objects 
have  a  resemblance  which  certain  other  objects  do  not 
partake,  and  that  the  general  name  is  therefore  in- 
vented to  express  the  objects  which  agree  in  exciting 
this  common  notion  of  relation.  Before  the  name 
was  invented,  therefore,  there  must  have  been  a  feel- 
ing of  circumstances  of  resemblance,  common  to  cer- 
tain individuals, — a  feeling,  which  is  neither  the  per- 
ception that  precedes  it,  nor  the  name  which  follows 
it,  but  a  state  of  mind  intervening  between  the  per- 
ception of  the  separate  objects,  and  the  verbal  desig- 
nation of  them,  as  a  species  or  genus.  In  short,  it  is 
that  general  relative  suggestion,  or  general  notion  of 
resemhlanccj  on  which  we  must  admit  our  classifica- 
tions to  be  founded,  or  contend  that  they  are  foundetl 
upon  nothing. 

Since  all  reasoning  implies  some  generalisation,  the 
Nominalist,  who  allows  nothing  general  but  terms,  is 
of  course  led,  or  forced,  by  his  theory,  to  deny  the 
possibility  of  reasoning  of  any  kind  without  the  aid  of 
general  terms ;  a  denial  which  seems  to  me  one  of  the 
boldest,  because  the  least  consistent  with  the  obsen'ed 
facts,  which  it  is  possible  either  for  dogmatism  or 
scepticism  to  make ;  as  if  the  infant,  long  before  he 
can  be  supposed  to  have  acquired  any  knowledge  of 
terms,  did  not  form  his  little  reasonings  on  the  sub- 
jects, on  which  it  is  important  for  him  to  reason,  as 
accurately  probably  as  afterwards ;  but,  at  least,  with 
all  the  accuracy  which  is  necessary  for  preserving  his 
existence,  and  gratifying  his  few  feeble  desires.  He 
has,  indeed,  even  then,  gone  through  processes  which 
are  admitted  to  involve  the  finest  reasoning,  by  those 
very  philosophers  who  deny  him  to  be  capable  of 
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reasoning  at  all.  He  has  already  calculated  distances, 
long  before  he  knew  the  use  of  a  single  word  expres- 
sive of  distance,  and  accommodated  his  induction  to 
those  general  laws  of  matter,  of  which  he  knows 
nothing  but  the  simple  facts,  and  his  expectation  that 
what  has  afforded  him  either  pain  or  pleasure  will 
continue  to  afford  him  pain  or  pleasure.  What  lan- 
guage does  the  infant  require,  to  prevent  him  from 
putting  his  finger  twice  in  the  flame  of  that  candle 
which  has  burned  hira  once  ?  or  to  persuade  him  to 
stretch  his  hand,  in  exact  conformity  with  the  laws  of 
optics,  to  that  very  point  at  which  some  bright  trinket 
is  glittering  on  his  delighted  eyes?  To  suppose  that 
we  cannot  reason  without  language,  seems  to  me,  in- 
deed, almost  to  involve  the  same  inconsistency  aa  to 
say,  that  man  is  incapable  of  moving  his  limbs  till  he 
have  previously  walked  a  mile. 


The  use  of  general  terms  is  not  to  enable  man  to 
reason,  but  to  enable  him  to  reason  welh  They  fix 
the  steps  of  our  progress ;  they  give  us  the  power  of 
availing  ourselves,  with  confidence,  of  our  own  past 
reasonings,  and  of  the  reasonings  of  others ;  they  do 
not  absolutely  prevent  us  from  wandering,  but  they 
prevent  us  from  wandering  very  far,  and  are  marks  of 
direction  to  which  we  can  return :  without  them  we 
should  be  like  travellers  journeying  on  an  immense 
plain,  without  a  track,  and  without  any  points  in  the 
sky  to  determine  whether  we  were  continuing  to  move 
east  or  west,  or  north  or  south.  We  should  still 
be  moving,  indeed,  and  each  step  would  be  a  progress, 
if  it  were  compared  merely  with  the  step  that  went 
before.  But  there  could  be  no  long  journey  onwards; 
and,  after  years  of  wandering,  we  might,  perhaps,  re- 
turn to  the  very  spot  from  which  we  set  out,  without 
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even  so  much  knowledge  as  to  have  the  slightest  guess 
that  we  were  again  where  we  had  been  before. 

To  drop  this  allegorj,  however,  it  is  very  evident, 
that  though  we  should  be  capable  of  reasoning  even 
without  language  of  any  sort,  and  of  reasoning  suffi- 
cient to  protect  ourselves  from  obvious  and  familiar 
causes  of  injury,  our  reasonings,  in  such  circumstances, 
must  be  very  limited,  and  as  little  comparable  to  the 
reasoning  of  him  who  enjoys  the  advantage  of  all  the 
nice  distinctions  of  a  refined  language,  as  the  creeping 
of  the  diminutive  insect  to  the  soaring  of  the  eagle. 
Both  animals,  indeed,  are  capable  of  advancing ;  but 
the  one  passes  from  cloud  to  cloud  almost  with  the 
rapidity  of  the  lightuing,  which  is  afterwards  to  flash 
from  them,  and  the  other  takes  half  a  day  to  move 
over  the  few  shrunk  fibres  of  a  withered  leaf. 

What  must  be  the  arithmetic  of  that  people  in 
South  America  of  whom  Condamine  tells  us 
whole  numeration  did  not  extend  beyond  three, 
who  had  no  resource  afterwards  but  to  point  first 
their  fingers  and  then  to  their  hair !  What 
reasonings  of  arithmetic  would  be  to  such  a  people 
every  other  species  of  reasoning  would  be  to  us,  if  onr 
general  vocabulary  bore  no  greater  proportion  to  the 
feelings  that  were  to  be  expressed  by  it,  than  th^_ 
very  limited  numeral  vocabulary,  to  all  the  possiU^f 
combinations  of  numbers ! 

The  extent  of  error  into  which  we  should  be  likely 
to  fall,  in  our  classifications  and  reasonings  in  general 
if  our  language  were  of  this  very  imperfect  kind,  it  is, 
of  course,  impossible  for  us,  in  our  present  circum- 
stances, to  guess ;  tliough  we  may  derive  some  assis- 
tance, in  our  estimation  of  these  possible  absurdities, 
from  facts  of  wliich  voyagers  occasionally  tell  us.  I 
may  take,  for  an  example,  a  fact  mentioned  by  Cap- 
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tain  Cook,  in  describing  the  people  of  Wate^oo,  a 
small  island  on  which  be  lighted  in  his  voyage  from 
New  Zealand  to  the  Friendly  Islands.     "  The  inhabi- 
tants," he  says,  "  were  afraid  to  come  near  onv  cows 
and  horses,  nor  did  they  form  the  least  conception  of 
their  nature.     But  the  sheep  and  goats  did  not  sur- 
pass the  limits  of  their  ideas ;  for  they  gave  ns  to 
understand  that  they  knew  them  to  be  birds."     "  It 
will  appear  rather  incredible,"  he  adds,  "  that  human 
ignorance  could  ever  make  so  strange  a  mistake,  there 
not  being  the  most  distant  similitude  between  a  sheep 
or  goat  and  any  winged  animal.     But  these  people 
seemed  to  know  nothinsf  of  the  existence  of  any  other 
land  animals  besides  hogs,  dogs,  and  birds.     Our  sheep 
and  goats,  they  could  sec,  were  very  different  creatures 
from  the  two  first ;  and  therefore,  they  inferred  that 
they  must  belong  to  the  latter  class,  in  which  they 
knew  that  there  is  a  considerable  variety  of  species." 
"  I  would  add,"  says  Mr  Stewart,  who  quotes  this 
very  striking  fact,  together  with  the  judicious  remark 
of  Cook, — "*  I  would  add,  that  the  mistake  of  these 
islanders  perhaps  did  not  arise  from  their  considering 
a  sheep  or  goat  as  bearing  a  more  striking  resemblance 
to  a  bird  than  to  the  two  classes  of  quadrupeds  with 
.which  they  were  acquainted,  but  from  tlie  want  of  a 
generic  word,  such  as  quadruped,  comprehending  these 
two  species;  which  men  in  their  situation  would  no 
more  be  led  to  form,  than  a  person  who  had  seen  only 
one  individual  of  each  species  would  think  of  an  ap- 
pellative to  express  both,  instead  of  applying  a  proper 
name  to  each.     In  consequence  of  the  Fariety  of  birds, 
it  appears  that  they  had  a  generic  name  comprehend- 
ing all  of  them,  to  which  it  was  not  unnatural  for  them 
to  refer  any  new  animal  they  met  with."^ 

•  Stewart's  Elements,  Part  II.  c.  iv.  sect.  1. 
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The  observation  of  Mr  Stewart,  with  respect  to  the 
influence  of  a  generic  name  on  this  seemingly  very 
strange  arrangement  of  these  very  rude  zoologists,  ^ 
ingenious  and  just.  It  must  be  remembered,  howevt 
in  opposition  to  bis  general  doctrine  on  the  subje 
that  the  application  of  the  generic  term,  even  in  tl 
very  strange  manner,  is  a  proof,  not  that  we  are  witt 
out  general  notions,  but  that  we  truly  have  genei 
notions  that  are  independent  of  the  mere  terms  whi( 
express  them.  It  was  not  merely  because  they  had 
a  generic  term  that  they  extended  this  term  to  the 
unknovra  sheep  and  goats,  but  because  the  sheep  and 
goats  coincided,  in  some  measure,  with  the  general 
notion  expressed  by  the  general  term.  Of  this  the 
most  striking  evidence  is  contained  in  the  very  state- 
ment of  Captain  Cook.  The  cows  and  horses,  sheep 
and  goats,  were  all  equally  unknown  to  the  islanders. 
Why,  then,  did  they  not  class  the  cows  and  horses 
with  birds  as  much  as  the  goats  and  sheep  ?  As  far 
as  the  mere  possession  of  a  generic  word  could  have 
led  to  this  application — if  a  word  alone  were  necessary 
— it  was  common  to  all  the  new  cases  alike.  When 
all  these  were  equally  unknown,  there  must  have  been 
some  previous  general  notion  of  certain  circumstances 
of  resemblance  in  birds,  with  which  the  goats  and  sheep 
coincided  more  exactly  than  the  cows  and  horses.  Nor 
is  it  very  difficult  to  guess  what  this  previous  notion 
was  :  The  bulk  of  the  different  animals  must  have  led 
to  the  distinction.  The  winged  tribes  with  which 
they  were  acquainted,  though  they  might  perhaps 
approach  in  some  slight  degree  to  the  stature  of  the 
smaller  quadrupeds,  could  have  no  resemblance  in  this 
respect  to  the  horses  and  cows.  A  bird,  in  their 
mental  definition  of  it,  was  certainly  a  living  thing,  of 
certain  various  sizes  familiar  to  them,  and  not  a  dog 
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or  a  hog.  A  sheep  or  a  goat  was  seen  by  them  to  be 
a  living  thing,  not  a  dog  nor  a  hog,  and  of  a  size  that 
implied  no  remarkable  opposition  to  that  involved  in 
their  silent  mental  definition  of  a  bird.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances, it  was  classed  by  them  as  a  bird,  with  as 
much  accuracy  as  is  to  be  found  in  many  of  our  sys- 
tematic references,  even  in  the  present  improved  state 
of  science  and  natural  history, — in  that,  for  example, 
which  classes  and  ranks,  under  one  word,  the  whale 
that  swims  with  the  man  that  walks  ;  or,  to  use  a  case 
still  more  analogous,  even  the  ant  that  creeps  with  the 
gnat  that  flies, — and,  with  equal  accuracy,  they  ex- 
cluded the  cows  and  horses  that  did  not  coincide  with 
the  general  notion,  of  which  a  certain  resemblance  of 
size  formed  an  essential  part.  The  extension  of  the 
term  to  the  one  set  of  quadrupeds,  and  the  exclusion 
of  the  other  set,  must  have  had  some  reason ;  and  this 
reason,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  must  have  been 
some  general  feeling  of  resemblance  of  some  soii, — a 

Pe  suggestion,  intervening  between  the  perception 
animals  and  the  application  of  the  term. 


LECTURE  XLVIII. 


Analysis  of  the  Process  of  Reatomwj, 


Gentlemen,  my  last  Lecture  brought  to  a  conclu- 
sion the  remarks  which  I  had  to  offer  on  that  very 
interesting  tribe  of  our  suggestions  of  relation  which 
constitute  the  feelings  of  resemblance  :  a  tribe  on  the 
existence  of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  all  classification 
depends,  and  in  a  great  measure  the  whole  power  of 
language,  as  an  instrument  or  medium  either  of  dis- 
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tinct  thought  in  the  mind  of  the  individual,  or  of  re- 
ciprocal communication  of  thought  from  mind  to  mind. 

The  examination  of  this  species  of  relation  led  us 
into  one  of  the  most  memorable  controversies  in  the 
whole  science  of  Intellectual  Philosophy ;  and  though 
I  knew  well  that  there  could  be  no  reason  to  fear 
your  adoption  of  the  absurdities  of  Realism,  and, 
therefore,  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  occupy  your 
time  with  any  serious  confutation  of  that  obsolete 
hypothesis,  I  knew  also  too  well  the  prevailiug  in- 
fluence of  the  opposite  error  of  Nominalism,  and  the 
high  authorities  which  sanction  it,  not  to  think  it 
necessary  to  put  you  fully  on  your  guard  against  the 
fallacy  of  this  system,  by  showing  you  how  incom- 
plete it  is,  and,  therefore,  how  unfit  to  be  adopted  as 
a  narrative  of  the  actual  Process  of  Generalisation. 

This  process  I  described,  as  involving,  not  two 
stages  only,  as  the  Nominalists  contend,  but  three. 
In  the  first  place,  the  perception  or  conception  of  the 
two  or  more  external  objects,  or  the  conception  of 
the  two  or  more  internal  feelings  that  are  afterwards 
classed  together ;  in  the  second  place,  the  feeling  or 
general  relative  notion  of  the  resemblance,  which  these 
separate  objects  bear  to  each  other,  in  certain  respects, 
the  relative  suggestion,  in  cod  sequence  of  which  alone 
we  are  led  to  class  them  together ;  in  the  third  place, 
the  expression  of  this  felt  general  resemblance,  by  a 
general  term,  as  significant  of  that  silent  mental  gen- 
eralisation which  has  already  classed  them  together. 
The  mental  generalizing  may,  indeed,  be  considered 
as  complete,  before  the  invention  of  the  general  term ; 
the  term  being  of  use  only  as  fixing  and  recording, 
or  conveying  to  others  the  knowledge  of  that  general 
notion  or  feeling  of  resemblance  which  preceded  the 
first  use  of  the  general  word. 
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At  the  same  time,  however,  that  I  exhibited  to  you, 
as  simply  and  forcibly  as  the  complex  nature  of  the 
process  would  allow  me,  the  doctrioe  of  general  no- 
tions, as  distinct  mental  affections  of  a  peculiar  species, 
arising  from  that  susceptibility  of  the  mind  by  which 
we  perceive,  together  with  various  other  relations, 
the  relations  that  constitute  the  resemblances  of  ob- 
jects,— I  took  occasion  to  point  out  to  you  some 
errors  of  thought,   and  consequent  improprieties  of 
arrangement  and  expression,  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
ceptualists,  which  I  regarded  as  having  had  the  chief 
effect  in  preventing  the  universal  and  ready  adoption 
of  this  doctrine  of  the  threefold  nature  of  the  process, 
as   consisting   in   perceptions,    relations,  and  verbal 
signs ;  a  doctrine  which,   but   for  the  almost   uni- 
versal prevalence  of  the  opposite  system  of  Nomi- 
nalism, would  have  appeared  to  me  to  stand  little  in 
need  of  any  argument  in  its  support :  since  the  fact 
of  the  extension  of  general   terms  only  to  certain 
objects,  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  seems,  of  itself, 
sufficiently  to  show  that  there  is  a  certain  general 
notion  of  resemblance,  a  peculiar  state  of  mind,  inter- 
vening between  the  primary  perceptions,  and  the  use 
of  the  general  term,  which  forms,  as  it  were,  the 
measure  of  adjustment  of  the  particular  objects,  that 
are  arranged  in  the  same  class,  if  they  agree  with 
this  general  notion,  and  excluded,  if  they  do  not  agree 
with  it.     An  arrangement,  without  some  principle  of 
resemblance  to  direct  the  order  in  which  objects  are 
placed,  seems  to  me  absolutely  unworthy  of  the  name 
of  an  arrangement,  and  certainly  could  be  but  of  very 
little  aid  to  the  memory,   even   if  it   could    be   of 
any  advantage  to  remember  divisions  and   subdivi- 
sions that  were  founded  upon  nothing.     The  classifi- 
cations which  our  dictionaries  form,  according  to  the 
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With  respect  to  the  origin  of  the  general  terms 
themselves,  as  distinct  from  the  general  relative  feel- 
ings which  they  express,  I  stated  to  you  a  specula- 
tion of  Condillac  and  Dr  Smith,  which  appears  to 
rne  to  be  one  of  the  most  simple  and  beautiful  speca- 
lations  in  the  theoretical  history  of  language.    In 
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ascribing  it  to  these  distinguished  philosophers,  how- 
ever, I  speak  of  it  only  as  it  is  clearly  developed  by 
them ;  for  there  are  many  bints  of  the  same  opinion 
to  be  found  in  works  of  an  earlier  date.  The  specu- 
lation to  which  I  allude,  is  that  which  supposes  the 
proper  names  of  individual  objects  to  have  become 
appellatives  of  a  whole  class,  by  extension  from  simi- 
lar objects  to  similar — the  principle,  which  could  not 
fail  to  operate  in  this  way,  being  a  principle  which 
still  continues  to  operate  even  in  the  common  phra- 
seology of  the  most  common  minds — though,  by 
rhetoricians,  whose  art  is,  in  a  great  measure,  the  art 
of  making  common  things  mysterious,  it  has  been  ad- 
vanced to  the  dignity  of  a  figure  of  speech. 

The  brief  expression  or  result  of  the  feeling  of  re- 
semblance is  a  general  terra ;  but  when  all  which  we 
feel,  iu  our  relative  suggestions  of  resemblance,  or  in 
any  other  of  our  relative  suggestions,  is  enunciated  in 
language,  it  is  termed  a  proposition,  which,  notwith- 
standing the  air  of  mystery  that  invests  it  in  our  books 
of  logic,  is  the  expression  of  this  common  feeling  of 
relation,  and  nothing  more.  The  word  animal,  for 
example,  is  a  general  term,  expressive  of  a  particular 
relation  of  resemblance  that  is  felt  by  ua.  A  horse  is 
an  animal,  is  a  proposition,  which  is  merely  a  brief 
expression  of  this  felt  resemblance  of  a  horse  to  vari- 
ous other  creatures  included  by  us  in  the  general  term. 
It  is  the  same  in  all  the  other  species  of  relations  which 
we  are  capable  of  feeling.  In  the  relation  of  position, 
for  example,  when  we  say  that  the  planet  Mercury 
is  that  which  is  next  to  the  sun,  our  mere  feeling  of 
the  local  relation, — ^that  particular  relative  suggestion 
which  arises  on  the  consideration  of  the  sun,  together 
with  its  planetary  attendants, — by  this  expression  of 
it  in  words,  becomes,  what  is  termed  in  logic,  a  pro- 
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»s<::  -a.     In  ±e  relatiTe  fuggestion  of  degree,  to  aj 
■-'^:  _"i.^  :^  a«it^r  than  copper;  in  the  ielati?e  ang- 
^•n»»:-ju  •!   >n>poitioii.  to  sxy,  that  four  are  to  twentr, 
^  'TvtrfKv  -o  A  hondred;  in  the  relatiye  soggestioo 
1    •.•uu.*f>ru.«r!is3on.  to  sftj,  that  there  is  a  portion  of 
.^Aw    «va   u  :n,e  vwidest  snow,  is  to  state,  as  a  pcopo* 
>i-vu.   «:!:»:.  n  die  mind  itself,  is  the  mere  feeling  of 
i   frf\:*AH  ^-lacxon.     In  aU  snch  cases,  it  is  rery  eTident 
:L:kC   :.>r    t-nnu  sctcement  of  the  proposition  does  not 
uitrr   I.*:    !;icar«  ii  the  relatiTe  suggestion,  or  feeling 
1   -<riaL:vu.   viuoii  it  expresses,  but  simply  expresses 
v-    Liiti^  .&  reiacion  chac  most  hare  been  felt,  before 
lit-    •cttL'o^tiuu  K.n)iild  be  framed;  that  it  is  not  the 
«^  Vi    .-<;  vfUf.  :or  example,  which  produces  the  feeling 
L    u%   ^truertu  resemblance  of  those  yarious  beings 
-%iiAfi  -«e    j;ire  vdassed  together  under  that  teim; 
•AC   t:^*  -%om  tttintr,  which  makes  us  feel  the  greater 
'Ht>«ut-t>    ti  Jk  yiece  of  iSohL  than  of  an  equal  bulk  of 
■.  i'.-K  ■ .     ju:    in'se  Teeiiui^  preTiously  existing,  which 
;.:  t     .'.    o  ::io  -eroai  pnjposition  that  expresses  to 
'UAis.  ::'.o:j<'  •»L'vv:oas  feelinii[8.     To  insist  on  a  distino- 
*:•  ii  -;.•    >L»»:ous  :k?eius  to  me,  indeed,  almost  as  if  I 
'Ati>'  'aoT-'iuvtii;  :o  yrove  what  it  would  be  impossible 
r'oL-  .tiiv   Jilt'  :o  itMty.     But  if  you  reflect  on  the  inflo- 
-jncf  A  :iie  ioctriiie  ot'  the  Nominalists,  with  respect 
:o  j:tMioi-Hi  rcr'ii^  as  ooustituting  all  that  can  be  said 
to  '}o  ^eiieriii  iii  reasouiujr,  you  will  perceiye  how  ne- 
oe?>j;arv  it  is*  tiiac  you  should  be  folly  impressed  with 
the  priority  of  the  relative  feelins:  iuTolyed  in  each 
propositiou,  to  the  proposition  which  expresses  it- 
ami  its  consequent   independence  of  those  forms  of 
lajuxuage  which  render  it  capable  of  being  conmiimi- 
cated  to  other  minds,  but  do  not  alter  its  nature,  as 
a  f«ieling  of  that  particular  mind  in  which  it  has  pre- 
viously arisen. 
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The  proposition  being  only  an  expression  of  a  rela- 
tion of  some  kind  or  other,  which  has  been  previously 
felt,  may,  of  course,  be  as  various  as  the  species  of 
relative  suggestions  of  which  our  minds  are  suscepti- 
ble. There  may  be,  as  we  have  seen,  propositions  of 
resemblance,  of  order,  of  degree,  of  proportion,  of  com- 
prehension; to  which  last  class,  indeed — that  class 
which  includes  all  the  relations  of  a  whole  to  its  parts 
— the  others,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  may,  by  a 
little  effort  of  subtilty,  be  reduced ;  since  every  affir- 
mative proposition  enunciates  or  predicates — to  use 
the  technical  word- — some  quality  or  attribute  of  a 
subject,  which  may  be  said  to  form  a  part  of  the  very 
essence  of  the  subject  itself,  or,  at  least,  of  our  com- 
plex notion  of  the  subject.  The  one  quality,  of  which 
we  speak,  is  comprehended  with  other  qualities  in 
that  general  aggregate  to  which  we  state  it  to  he- 
long. 

On  this  class  of  our  relative  suggestions,  therefore, 
— that  which  involves  the  feeling  of  the  relation  of  the 
parts  comprehended  to  the  comprehending  whole, — it 
will  be  necessary  to  bestow  a  little  fuller  illustration, 
that  you  may  understand  clearly  the  nature  of  the 
process  of  reasoning — that  most  important  of  all  our 
mental  processes — which  logicians  and  metaphysicians 
have  contrived  to  render  so  obscure,  but  which  is  in 
itself  nothing  more  than  a  series  of  felt  relations  of 
this  particular  class  in  the  instances  which  1  selected 
before,  of  a  house  and  its  apai-tments ;  a  tree  and  its 
stems  and  foliage ;  a  horse,  and  its  head,  and  limbs, 
and  trunk.  The  relation  which  T  have  termed  the 
relation  of  comprehension,  or  comprehensiveness,  is  so 
very  obvious,  that  a  mere  allusion  to  it  is  sufficient, 
without  any  commentary.  In  these  cases,  the  parts, 
which  together  form  the  whole,  are  truly  substances 
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that  admit  of  being  separated,  and  can  as  easily  be 
conceived  to  exist  separately  as  together. 

But  substances  are  not  conceived  by  us  only  as 
composed   of  certain   elementary  substances,   which 
constitute  them,  by  their  mere  juxtaposition,  in  ap- 
parent contiguity,  and  which  may  exist  apart,  after 
division.     They  are  also  conceived  by  us  as  subjects 
of  qualities  which  co-exist  in  them,  and  which  cannot 
exist  apart,  or,  in  other  words — for  the  qualities  of 
substances,  as  perceived  by  us,  are  nothing  more — 
they  are  capable  of  affecting  us  as  sentient  beings, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  various  ways.     A  fiake  of 
snow,  for  example,  is  composed  of  particles  of  snow, 
which  may  exist  separately ;  and  this  composition  of 
separate  particles  in  seeming  coherence,  is  one  species 
of  totality ;  bat  the  same  snow,  without  any  integral 
division,  may  be  considered  by  us  as  possessing  various 
qualities,  that  is  to  say,  is  capable  of  affecting  us  vari- 
ously-    It  is  cold,  that  is  to  say,  it  excites  in  us  a 
sensation  of  ehillness ;  it  is  white,  that  is  to  say,  it 
produces  in  our  mind  a  peculiar  sensation  of  vision,  by 
the  light  which  it  reflects  to  us ;  it  has  weight — is  of 
a  certain  crystalline  regularity  of  figure — is  soft  or 
hard,  according  as  it  is  more  or  less  compressed — 
liqueliable  at  a  very  low  temperature^ — and  my  con- 
ception of  snow  is  of  that  permanent  subject  which 
afi"ects  my  senses  in  these  various  ways.     The  con- 
glomerated flakes  in  a  snow-ball  are  not  more  distinctly 
parts  of  the  mass  itself,  which  we  consider,  than  the 
coldness,  whiteness,  gra,vity,  regular  form,  softness  or 
hardness,  and  ready  fusibility,  are  felt  to  be  parts  of 
our  complex  notion  of  snow,  as  a  substance. 

When  I  think  of  cases,  in  which  the  relation  is  of 
a  substance  to  parts  that  are  themselves  substances — 
as  when  I  say,  that  a  room  is  a  part  of  a  house,  or 
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that  a  tree  has  branches — it  is  quite  evident  that  in 
these  verj  simple  propositions  I  merely  state  the  re- 
lation of  parts  to  a  comprehending  whole.    But  is  the 
statement  at  all  different  in  kind,  when  I  speak,  in  the 
common  forms  of  a  proposition,  of  the  qualities  of 
ohjects,  when  I  say,  for  example,  that  snow  is  white, 
man  capahle  of  reasoning,  the  wisest  of  mankind  still 
fallible  ?     Do  I  not  merely  state  one  of  the  many 
qualities  comprehended  in  that  totality  of  qualities, 
which  constitutes  the  subject  as  known  to  roe?     I  do 
not  indeed  divide  a  mass  into  integral  parte,  but  I 
divide  a  complex  notion  into  its  parts,  or  at  least 
separate  from  that  complexity  a  quality  which  I  feel 
to  belong,  and  state  to  belong,  to  that  whole  complex 
notion  from  which  I  have  detached  it.    It  is  as  it  were 
a  little  analysis  and  synthesis.     I  decompose,  and,  in 
expressing  verbally  to  others  the  mental  decomposi- 
tion which  I  have  made,  I  combine  again  the  separated 
elements  of  my  thought ;  not,  indeed,  in  the  same 
manner,  for  the  analytic  process  is  as  different  as 
matter  is  from  mind,  but  with  the  same' feeling  of 
agreement  or  identity  which  rises  in  the  mind  of  a 
chemist  when  he  has  reduced  to  one  mass  the  very 
elements  into  which  he  had  previously  transmuted  the 
mass,  by  some  one  of  the  analyses  of  his  wonderfid  art. 
What,  then,  is  reasoning — which  is  nothing  more  than 
anumberof  proposition  Sjthough  of  propositions  consecu- 
tive in  a  certain  order — but  a  continued  series  of  analytic 
operations  of  this  kind,  developing  the  elements  of  our 
thought?  In  every  proposition,  that  which  is  affirmed  is 
a  part  of  that  of  which  it  is  affirmed;  andthe  proposition, 
however  technical  its  language  may  be,  expresses  only 
the  single  feeling  of  this  relation.     When  I  say  snow 
is  white,  I  state  one  of  the  many  feelings  which  con- 
stitute my  complex  notion  of  snow.   When  I  say  man 
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'utMiihyt,  r?tatemiendf  cfae] 

a«  cnniKirnd  by  me,  CDCEtber -mifa.  ] 

miusitnte  my  (wmpiex  notifiB  of 

in  <!fli!h  of  which  a  Qaetaiii 
wh«%fi  r  ZRsaon.  ar  add.  ^npoafcam.  IB  piopHidaH  ■  a 
ffirtain.  ieziear  I  mexxir  uuiiitfmiB  mv  aBB£<>a&  lai 
pcnflemte  it  maiif  ar  Leas  fimitHlW-   mi  yulfiiii  t»  tti 
liUfftkofcheiatmisaiflSioB.   TTTaia  T  ■!  hub  Tm  1 
I  itace  a  f^naiity bmitmi  m.  iba  Twtmnrilfw 
0thiw  port  of  SL  aojzreaiite  s  iiLwiNit  m. 
itnmpT^ieiadiBfe  wfaoiei.    WhoL  I  mid^  h^wam 
en,  even,  when  he  thinks  hiinaetf  leatt 
I  j^ate  what  is  involved  in  tiie 
Wbm  I  aay,  he  tfaerrfbre  mnafc  agfe  ejijiw.1  tfcifc  mMm 
will  think  as  he  doe%  even,  on  pcKste  wUdk  iffcar  ts 
him  ti>  have  no  obseontyr  I  state  ftai  w&idk  is  ia- 
lolfnd  m  the  posability  of  hjs  tad  Hmr  tsmmts  even 
Mi  anch  pfiiat.3.    Wlien  I  say.  that;  he  ther^or?  should 
not  dare  to  punish  tliose  who  merely  diifer  from  him. 
and  who  may  be  right  even  in  difE&nng  from  him,  I 
jitAte  what  is  involved  in  the  abenrdity  of  the  expec- 
tation, that  all  men  should  think  as  he  doe&     And 
when  I  say,  that  any  particular  legi^tire  act  of  in- 
tolerance IS  aa  nnjost  as  it  isabsnrd,  I  state  only  what 
is  involved  in  the  impropriety  of  attempting  to  ponish 
ihffSfi  who  have  no  other  guilt  than  that  oi  diffeiii^  in 
opinion  from  others,  who  are  confessedly  of  a  nature 
&s  fallible  as  their  own. 

Tn  all  this  reasoning,  though  composed  of  many  pro- 
poHitiong,  there  is  obviously  only  a  progressive  analysis, 
with  a  feeling,  at  each  step,  of  the  relation  of  parts  to 
the  whole,  the  predicate  of  each  proposition  being  the 
subject  of  a  new  analysis  in  the  proposition  which 
follows  it.     Man  is  fallible.     He  who  is  &llible  maj 


err,  even  when  he  thinks  himself  least  exposed  to  error. 
He  who  may  be  in  error,  even  when  he  thinks  himself 
safest  from  it,  ought  not  to  he  astonished  that  others 
should  think  diiferentlj  from  him,  even  on  points  which 
may  seem  to  him  perfectly  clear;  and  thus,  succes- 
sively, through  the  whole  ratiocination,  the  predicate 
becomes  in  its  turn  a  subject  of  new  analysis  till  we 
arrive  at  the  last  proposition,  which  is  immediately 
extended  backwards  to  the  primary  subject  of  analysis, 
man, — as  involved  in  that  which  is  itself  involved  in 
that  primary  complex  conception,  or  aggregate  of  many 
qualities.  There  are  minds,  perhaps,  which,  merely 
by  considering  man,  and  opinion,  and  punishment, 
would  discover,  without  one  intervening  proposition, 
that  fallible  man  ought  not  to  set  himself  up  in  judg- 
ment as  a  punisher  of  the  speculative  errors  of  fallible 
man  :  there  are  others,  perhaps,  who  might  not  per- 
ceive the  conclusion,  without  the  whole  series  of  pro- 
positions enumerated,  though  the  conclusion  is  involved, 
as  an  element,  in  the  first  proposition — man  is  fallible ; 
and  according  as  the  particular  intellect  is  more  or 
less  acute,  more  or  fewer  of  the  intervening  proposi- 
tions will  be  necessary. 

In  every  such  case  of  continued  intellectual  analysis, 
it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  feel  when  we  have  ar- 
rived at  the  conclusion,  that  the  last  proposition  is  as 
truly  contained  in  the  first  as  any  of  the  intervening 
propositions,  though  it  is  not  seen  by  us  till  exhibited, 
as  it  were,  in  its  elementary  state,  by  the  repetition 
of  analysis  after  analysis.  It  is,  in  this  respect,  pre- 
cisely like  the  decompositions  of  chemical  analysis, 
which  are  constantly  showing  us  something  new,  in 
the  very  substances  which  we  carry  about  with  us,  or 
in  those  which  are  every  moment  before  our  eyes. 
The  air,  for  example,  after  being  long  considered  as 
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simple,  in  the  sense  in  which  chemists  use  that  tei 
is  afterwards  shown  to  be  composed  of  different  gase- 
ous fluids  ;  nor  are  even  these  regarded  as  simple,  hut 
each  is  believed  to  be  composed  of  a  certain  base  and 
the  matter  of  beat ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  predict,  or 
even  to  guess,  what  future  analyses  may  be  made  even 
of  these  elements.  Yet  the  atmosphere,  now  consi- 
dered as  compound,  is,  in  kind,  the  same  air  which 
was  continually  flowing  around  the  earth  before  this 
analysis ;  and,  in  the  mere  animal  function  of  respir- 
ation, all  mankind  had,  from  the  first  moment  of  their 
infant  breath,  been  incessantly  employed  in  separating, 
into  its  constituent  parts,  the  very  substance  which 
they  considered  as  incapable  of  division.  The  last 
chemist,  whose  labours,  when  this  scene  of  earthly 
things  is  to  perish,  are  to  close  the  long  toils  of  his 
predecessors,  will  perhaps  regard  scarcely  a  single 
substance  in  nature  in  the  same  light  in  which  we  now 
regard  it ;  and  yet  it  is  evident  that  the  same  terres- 
trial objects,  which  now  meet  our  eyes,  must  continu- 
ally have  been  present  to  his  sight ; — the  same  seasons 
presenting  the  same  herbage  and  flowers  and  fruits  to 
the  same  races  of  animals, — to  which,  indeed,  he  may 
have  given  diff'erent  names,  or  may  have  detected  in 
them  new  elements,  or  proportions  of  elements,  but  of 
which  all  his  arrangements  and  analyses  are  incapable 
of  altering  the  nature. 

In  the  truths  of  reasoning,  which  a  profound  and 
penetrating  genius  is  able  in  like  manner  to  exhibit  to 
us,  we  perceive  a  similar  analysis,  which  presents  to 
us,  as  it  were,  the  elements  of  our  own  former  concep- 
tions ;  since  the  very  reasoning,  if  it  be  at  all  intelli- 
gible, must  begin  with  some  conception  already  fami- 
liar to  us  in  which  it  asserts  something  to  be  contained, 
and  proceeds  only  by  tracing  similar  relations.     A  new 
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truth,  of  this  kind,  is  not  so  much  added  to  us,  there- 
fore, as  evolved  from  the  primary  truth  already  fami- 
liar. It  is  not  as  if  new  objects  were  presented  to  ua, 
to  be  seen,  but  as  if  our  intellectual  senses — if  I  may 
venture  to  use  that  expression — were  quickened  and 
rendered  more  acute,  so  as  to  perceive  clearly  what 
we  saw  dimly,  or  not  even  dimly  before,  though  we 
might  have  seen  it  as  now,  if  we  had  not  been  too 
dull  of  vision  to  perceive  what  was  in  our  very  hands. 
The  truths  at  which  we  arrive,  by  repeated  intellec- 
tual analysis,  may  be  said  to  resemble  the  miniature 
plant,  which  is  to  be  found  enclosed  in  that  which  is 
itself  enclosed  in  the  bulb  or  seed  which  we  dissect. 
We  must  carry  on  our  dissection,  more  and  more  mi- 
nutely, to  arrive  at  each  new  germ ;  but  we  do  arrive 
at  one  after  the  other;  and  when  our  dissection  is 
obliged  to  stop,  we  have  reason  to  suppose,  that  still 
finer  instruments,  and  still  finer  eyes,  might  prosecute 
the  discovery  almost  to  infinity.  It  is  the  same  in 
the  discovery  of  the  truths  of  reasoning.  The  stage 
at  which  one  inquirer  stops,  is  not  the  limit  of  analysis, 
in  reference  to  the  object,  but  the  limit  of  the  analytic 
power  of  the  individual.  Inquirer  after  inquirer  dis- 
covers truths  which  were  involved  in  truths  formerly 
admitted  by  us,  without  our  being  able  to  perceive 
what  was  comprehended  in  our  admission.  It  is  not 
absolutely  absurd  to  suppose,  that  whole  sciences  may 
be  contained  in  propositions  that  now  seem  to  us  so 
simple  as  scarcely  to  be  susceptible  of  further  analysis, 
but  which  hereafter,  when  developed  by  some  more 
penetrating  genius,  may,  without  any  change  in  exter- 
nal nature,  present  to  man  a  new  field  of  wonder  and 
of  power.  Of  the  possibility  of  this,  the  mathematical 
sciences  furnish  a  most  striking  example,  the  rudest 
peasant  may  be  said  to  have  in  his  mind  all,  or  nearly 
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all,  those  primarj  notions,  of  wticli  the  sublimest 
demoustrations  of  the  relations  of  mimber  and  quan- 
tity are  the  mere  development.  lie  would  be  aston-i 
ished,  indeed,  if  he  could  be  made  to  understand,  that 
on  notions,  which  appear  to  him  of  so  yery  trifling  im- 
port, have  been  founded  some  of  the  proudest  monu- 
ments of  the  intellectual  achievements  of  man,  and 
that,  among  the  names  to  which  his  country  and  the 
world  look  with  the  highest  veneration,  are  the  names 
of  those  whose  life  has  been  occupied  in  little  more  than 
in  tracing  all  the  forms  of  which  those  few  conceptions, 
which  exist  in  hia  mind  as  much  as  in  theirs,  are  sus- 
ceptible. AVhat  geometry  and  arithmetic  are  to  his 
rude  notions  of  numbers  and  magnitudes,  and  propor- 
tions, some  other  sciences  unknown  to  us,  indeed,  at 
present,  but  not  more  unknown  to  us  than  geometry 
and  arithmetic  are  now  to  him,  may  be,  in  relation  to 
conceptions  which  exist,  and  perhaps  have  long  existed 
in  our  mind,  but  which  we  have  not  yet  evolved  into 
any  of  their  important  elements.  As  man  is  quicker 
or  slower  in  this  internal  analysis,  the  progress  of  all 
that  philosophy  which  depends  on  mere  reasoning  is 
more  or  less  rapid.  There  may  be  races  of  beings,  or 
at  least  we  can  conceive  races  of  beings  whose  senses 
would  enable  them  to  perceive  the  ultimate  embryo 
plant,  enclosed  in  its  innumerable  series  of  preceding;^ 
germs ;  and  there  may,  perhaps,  be  created  powers  of 
some  high  order,  as  we  know  that  there  is  one  Eternal 
Power,  able  to  feel,  in  a  single  comprehensive  thought, 
all  those  truths,  of  which  the  generations  of  mankind 
are  able,  by  successive  analyses,  to  discover  only  a 
few,  that  are,  perhaps,  to  the  great  truths  which  they 
contain,  only  as  the  flower  which  is  blossoming  before 
us  is  to  that  infinity  of  future  blossoms  enveloped  in 
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it,  with  which,  in  ever  renovated  beauty,  it  is  to  adorn 
the  summers  of  other  ages. 


"  Lo !  on  each  eeed,  withiB  its  slenJor  rind, 
Life's  golden  tlirearLs  in  eudlcaa  circles  wind  ; 
Maze  within  maze  the  Iticid  webe  are  roll'd, 
And,  as  they  burst,  the  living  flame  unfold. 
Tho  puljjy  acorn,  ere  it  awelk,  contains 
The  oak's  vast  brancfaea  in  its  milky  Aeini9, 
Each  ravel'd  hud,  fino  film,  and  fibre-line, 
Traced  with  nice  pencil  on  the  email  design. 
The  young  Narcissus,  in  its  bulb  compress'd. 
Cradles  a  second  nestling  on  its  breast, 
In  whose  fine  arms  a  younger  enibryon  lies. 
Folds  its  thin  leaves,  and  shuts  its  floret-eyes; 
Grain  within  grain  successive  harvests  dwell, 
And  boundless  forests  slumber  in  a  shell." ' 


W  Such,  too,  perhaps,  are  the  boundless  truths  that 
[  may  be  slumbering  in  a  single  comprehensive  relation 
at  present  felt  by  us.  The  evolutions  of  thought, 
however,  in  our  jiroeesses  of  reasoning,  though  in  one 
respect  they  may  be  said  to  resemble  the  evolution  <jf 
organic  germs,  have  this  noble  distinction,  that,  if  their 
progress  be  unobstructed,  the  progress  itself  is  con- 
stant improvement.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  earth,  after  the  longest  succession  of  the  ages 
dnring  which  it  is  to  exist,  will,  at  least  withont  some 
new  exertion  of  the  power  of  its  Creator,  exhibit  any 
races  of  organized  beings  different  from  those  which 
it  now  pours  out  on  its  surface,  or  supports  and  feed*^. 
But,  when  thought  rises  from  thought,  in  intellectual 
evolution,  the  thought  which  rises  is  not  a  mere  copy 
of  the  thought  from  which  it  rose,  but  a  truth  which 
was  before  unknown  and  unsuspected,  that  may  be 
added  to  the  increasing  stores  of  human  wisdom,  and 
which,  in  addition  to  its  ovm  importance,  is  the  pre- 
'  Darwin's  Botanic  Garden,  Canto  IV.  r.  3fll-d04. 
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sage,  and  almost  the  promiae,  of  other  truths  which 
it  is  to  evolve  in  like  manner. 

Every  truth,  indeed,  at  which  we  arrive  in  our 
reasoning,  becomes  thus  far  more  than  doubly  valu- 
able, for  the  iield  of  fresh  discoveries  to  which  it  may 
be  opening  a  track :  the  facility  of  new  analyses, 
after  each  preceding  analysis,  increasing,  as  this  great 
field  opens  more  and  more  on  our  view,  with  a  "vvider 
range  of  objects, — stimulating  at  once,  and  justifying 
the  hopes,  which,  in  the  language  of  Akenside, 


"  urge  118  on, 
With  unremitted  labour,  to  pursue 
Those  eacred  stores,  that  wait  the  ripening  Bonl, 
In  Truth's  exliaustlesa  bosoiu,"' 

If  the  profoundest  reasonings,  then,  as  we  have 
seen,  be  nothing  more  than  a  continued  analysis  of 
our  thought,  stating  at  every  step  what  is  contained 
in  conceptions  that  previously  existed  as  complex 
feelings  of  our  mind,  it  may,  on  first  reflection,  seem 
extraordinary,  when  we  consider  the  important  truths 
which  have  been  thus  afforded  to  us,  that  we  should 
have  been  able  previously  to  form  opinions,  which 
involve  these  important  truths  afterwards  detected  in 
them,  without  having  at  the  time  the  slightest  know- 
ledge, or  even  the  slightest  suspicion,  that  any  such 
truths  were  contained  in  the  general  notions  and  gen- 
eral phraseology  which  we  formed.  But  the  reason 
of  this  is  sufficiently  obvious,  when  we  attend  to  the 
nature  and  order  of  the  process  of  generalisation,  the 
results  of  which  are  the  subjects  of  this  consecutive 
analysis.  If,  indeed,  we  had  advanced,  in  regular 
progress,  from  the  less  to  the  more  general,  from  in- 
dividuals to  species,  from  species  to  genera,  and  thus 

'   Pleasureai  of  Imagination,  B.  I.  v.  241-244. 
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gradually  upward,  since  we  should  then  have  known 
previously  the  minute  specific  circumstances  involved 
in  the  higher  orders  and  classes  to  which  we  had  gra- 
dually ascended,  it  might  have  been  absurd  to  suppose 
that  these  specific  circumstances,  previously  known, 
could  be  discovered  to  us  by  analysis.  The  mode  iu 
"which  we  generalize,  is,  however,  very  different.  In 
our  systematic  tables,  indeed,  if  we  were  to  judge  from 
these  only,  wo  might  seem  to  have  a  regular  advance 
from  individuals  to  classes,  through  species,  genera, 
orders.  But,  in  the  actual  process  of  generalizing,  we 
form  classes  and  orders  before  we  distinguish  the 
minuter  varieties.  We  are  struck  first  with  some 
resemblance  of  a  multitude  of  objects,  perhaps  a  very 
remote  one,  in  consequence  of  which  we  class  them 
together,  and  we  attend  afterwards  to  the  differences 
which  distinguish  them,  separating  them  into  genera 
and  species  according  to  these  diflfcrcnces-  Every 
general  term  which  we  use,  must  express,  indeed,  an 
agreement  of  some  sort,  that  has  led  ue  to  invent  and 
apply  the  term;  but  we  may  feel  one  resemblance, 
without  feeling,  or  even  suspecting  other  resemblances 
as  real ;  and  the  very  circumstance  of  agreement  which 
we  perceive,  at  the  time  when  we  class  objects  to- 
gether as  related,  may  involve,  or  comprehend,  certain 
circumstances  to  which  we  then  paid  no  attention, 
and  wliich  occur  to  us  only  in  that  intellectual  ana- 
lysis of  ratiocination  of  which  I  spoke.  It  is  as  if 
we  knew  the  situation  and  bearings  of  all  the  great 
cities  in  Europe,  and  could  lay  down,  with  most  ac- 
curate precision,  their  longitude  and  latitude.  To 
know  this  much,  is  to  know  that  a  certain  space  must 
intervene  between  them,  but  it  is  not  to  know  what 
that  space  contains.  The  process  of  reasoning,  in 
the  discoveries  which  it  gives,  is  like  that  topographic 
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kiK^uiry  which  elowly  fills  np  tbe  irdeemik  j£.  mc : 
plik'iu^  hei>^  a  forest,  there  &  Icmg  -eaaem  of 
iiiiU  bevoud  them  a  still  knigeT  xaaast  dx  juwuiauia. 
till  we  ;jiet\  at  last,  innumerable  cft^ecttE  miiiiiBCB£id& 
c^'h  other,  in  that  space  wfaidb  be&isE  jummaul « 
u:i  oulv  a  few  points  of  matoal  beaadoc.  H^  vaai 
v>f  N^KHXN  indeed,  is  still  preciselj  iiie  bbbibsu  an£  Tn 
\  ioitua,  aud  London,  are  to  eath  «rt^ber  -idUB  ^ 
NNore  Wtore.  The  only  difference  is,  ISbb  -wftiam 
what  ia  contained,  or  a  part,  at  Veaet,  of -Kins  x  as- 
tiiiiusl  iu  the  long  lines  that  conneel;  Ihgrn. 

Che  ix^a^K^iiiug  whioh  proceeds  from  tbe  oanfieL  1$ 
the  lea^  complex,  detecting,  at  eadi  sta^e,  mme  a- 
!iu;i^»ected  element  of  our  thooghi,  iut  be  iamd 
atrictlv  atid/ji^tic  I'easoninff :  the  relatioii  mvolvedii 
each  cK'purate  proposition  of  the  series,  bebi$  bm^, 
ua  wo  have  seen,  the  relation  of  parte  to  tbevliafa: 
It  ia  exactly  the  same  relation,  howeyer,  wliidi  is  ftk 
(u  ioikiv>iiiu^:i  that  seem  to  proceed  in  an  opposite  war, 
cvhibiiiu^  to  ua,  not  the  whole  first,  and  then  some 
olciuout  o(  that  whole,  but  first  the  elements,  and  then 
the  »holo  which  they  compose.  When  we  say,  five 
uud  ci^ht  uddtnl  together  make  thirteen,  and  when  ve 
s;iy  thirteen  may  be  divided  into  eight  and  five,  we 
evpioiiisi  ei^ually  the  comprehension  of  eight  and  fire 
ill  thirtei.'u,  which  is  all  that  is  felt  by  us  in  that  par- 
ticular proposition.  Every  synthesis,  therefore,  as 
much  us  its  corresponding  analysis,  since  one  relation 
alone  is  developed  at  every  step,  implies  the  same 
elementary  consideration  of  a  whole  and  its  parts; 
the  ditiereuce  being  merely  in  the  order  of  the  propo- 
sitions, not  in  the  nature  of  the  feeling  of  relation 
involved  in  any  one  of  the  separate  propositions. 

To  this  relation  of  comprehension,  or  the  relation 
of  a  whole  and  its  parts,  I  have  said,  the  other  rela- 
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tions  of  co-existence,  in  all  the  propositions  wbich 
express  them,  might,  in  strictness  of  analysis,  be  re- 
duced; even  that  relation  of  proportion  which  is  of 
such  importance  in  the  reasonings  of  geometry  and 
arithmetic ;  so  that  every  species  of  reasoning  would 
be,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  analytical,  evolv- 
ing only  qualities  essential  to  the  very  nature  of  the 
subjects  of  the  different  proportions.  When,  there- 
fore, in  developing  one  of  the  relations  of  proportion, 
I  say,  four  are  to  five  as  sixteen  to  twenty,  I  state  a 
relation  of  the  number  four,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  comprehended  in  my  notion  of  that  number,  as  any 
other  quality  is  comprehended  in  any  other  subject. 

It  is  one  of  the  many  properties  of  the  number 
four,  that,  when  considered  together  with  those  other 
numbers,  five,  sixteen,  twenty,  it  impresses  us  with  a 
feeling  of  the  relation  of  proportion,  a  feeling  that  its 
proportion  to  five  is  the  same  as  the  proportion  of 
sixteen  to  twenty ;  and  it  is  a  property,  which,  as 
soon  as  the  relation  is  felt  by  us,  it  is  impossible  for 
US  not  to  regard  as  essential  to  the  number  four,  as 
when  we  discover  any  new  quality  of  a  material  sub- 
stance, it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  add  this  quality, 
as  another  part,  to  our  previous  complex  notion  of 
the  substance.  We  cannot,  indeed,  perceive  this 
property  of  the  number  four  till  we  have  considered 
it  at  the  same  time  with  the  other  numbers.  But,  as 
little  can  we  know  the  physical  qualities  which  form 
parts  of  our  complex  notion  of  any  substance,  till  we 
have  considered  the  substance  together  with  other 
substances.  For  example,  who  could  have  predicted, 
on  the  mere  sight  of  an  alkaline  solution,  that,  if 
mixed  with  oil,  it  would  convert  the  oil  into  a  soap, 
or,  if  added  to  a  vegetable  infusion,  would  change  the 
colour  of  the  infusion  to  green?      We  must  have 
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observed  these  mixtures,  or  at  least  have  read  or 
heard  of  the  effects,  before  we  could  regard  the 
chauges  as  effects  of  the  presence  of  the  alkali,  that 
is  to  say,  before  we  could  include,  in  our  complex 
notion  of  the  alkali,  as  a  substance,  the  qualities  of 
forming  soap  with  oils  and  of  giving  a  peculiar  tinge 
to  vegetable  infusions.  But,  having  seen,  or  read,  or 
heard  of  these  effects,  we  feel  that  now,  in  our  com- 
plex notion  of  the  alkali,  is  included,  as  a  part  in  its 
comprehending  whole,  the  conception  of  these  parti- 
cular qualities.  In  like  manner,  the  affinity  of  one 
metal  to  another  with  which  it  admits  of  amalgama- 
tion, may  be  said  to  form  a  part  of  our  complex 
notion  of  the  metal ;  and  it  is  the  same  with  every 
other  substance,  the  various  properties  of  which,  as 
soon  as  these  properties  are  discovered  by  us,  so  as  to 
admit  of  being  stated  to  others,  seem  to  us  to  be  truly 
included  in  the  notion  of  the  substance  itself,  though, 
before  they  could  be  so  included,  various  other  sub- 
stances must  have  been  considered  at  the  same  time. 
When,  therefore,  I  say,  four  are  to  five  as  sixteen  to 
twenty,  I  state  truly  a  property  included  in  the  num- 
ber four — the  property  by  which  it  affects  us  with  a 
certain  feeling  of  relation  when  considered  together 
with  certain  other  numbers — though,  for  discovering 
the  property  originally,  and  for  feeling  it  afterwards, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  other  numbers  should  be 
considered  together  with  it ;  as,  when  I  state  that 
mercury  admits  of  being  amalgamated  with  other 
metals,  I  state  a  property  included  in  my  complex 
notion  of  mercury,  thougb,  for  originally  discovering 
the  property,  and  for  feeling  it  afterwards,  I  must 
have  considered  the  mercury  together  with  the  other 
metals  with  which  I  state  its  readiness  of  entering 
into   chemical   union,     When  I  consider  the  same 


number  four  together  with  other  numbers,  I  discover 
various  other  relations,  as  when  I  endeavour  to  fonn 
new  combinations  of  mercurj,  or  of  other  chemical 
substances,  I  discover  new  relations,  which  I  add  to 
my  complex  notions  of  the  substances  themselves. 
As  my  original  conception  of  mercury  becomes  more 
complex  by  all  the  new  relations  which  I  trace,  so 
my  original  conception  of  the  number  four,  which 
seemed  at  first  a  very  simple  one,  becomes  gradually 
more  complex  by  the  detection  of  the  various  rela- 
tions of  proportion,  which  are  truly  comprehended  in 
it  as  a  subject  of  our  thought — as  every  new  relation 
which  I  discover  in  a  chemical  substance  is  compre- 
hended in  my  widening  conception  of  the  substance 
itself;  and  the  arithmetical  or  geographical  propor- 
tion, like  the  chemical  quality,  may  thus  strictly  be 
reduced  to  the  general  class  of  the  relations  of  com- 
prehension. 

In  this  way,  every  new  proportion  which  is  traced 
out,  in  a  long  series  of  such  arithmetical  or  geometri- 
cal propositions,  may  be  considered  as  the  result  of  a 
mere  analysis,  by  which  elements  existing  before,  but 
unsuspected,  arc  evolved,  as  in  the  other  species  of 
reasoning  more  obviously  analytic.  It  is  evident, 
indeed,  that  the  statement  of  any  property  inherent 
in  any  subject,  must,  in  rigid  accuracy  of  arrange- 
ment, be  analytical.  But,  without  insisting  on  so 
subtile  a  process,  it  may  be  easier  at  least,  though  it 
should  not  be  more  accurate,  to  regard  our  reasonings 
of  this  kind  in  the  same  manner  as  we  formerly  re- 
garded our  feelings  of  the  simple  relation  of  propor- 
tion, involved  in  each  proposition  of  the  reasoning,  as 
forming  a  class  apart ;  the  reasonings  we  may  caU,  in 
distinction  from  our  more  obvious  analytic  reason- 
ings, jjroportionai  reasonings^  as  we  termed  the  simple 
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relative  suggestions  whiqh  they  involve,  relations  of 
proportion. 

Whatever  be  the  species  of  reasoning,  however, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  propositions  which  form  the 
reasoning,  should  follow  each  other  in  a  certain  order; 
for,  without  this  order,  though  each  proposition  might 
involve  some  little  analysis,  and  consequently  some 
little  accession  of  knowledge,  the  knowledge  thus  ac- 
quired must  be  very  limited.  There  could  be  no 
deduction  of  remote  conclusions,  by  which  the  pri- 
mary subject  of  a  distant  proposition  might  be  shown. 
through  a  long  succession  of  analyses,  to  have  pro- 
perties which  required  all  these  various  evolutions 
before  they  could  themselves  be  evolved  to  view.  In 
the  proportional  reasonings  of  geometry,  we  know 
well  that  the  omission  of  a  single  proposition,  or  even 
a  change  of  its  place,  might  render  apparently  false, 
and  almost  inconceivable  by  us,  a  conclusion  which, 
hut  for  such  omission  or  change  of  place  of  a  few 
words  of  the  demonstration,  we  should  have  adopted 
instantly,  with  a  feeling  of  the  absolute  impossibility 
of  resisting  its  evidence. 

How  is  it  then,  that  when  order  is  eo  essential  to 
discovery,  the  propositions  which  we  form  in  our  own 
silent  reasoning,  arrange  themselves,  as  they  rise  in 
succession,  in  this  necessary  order ;  and  what  are  we 
to  think  of  that  art,  which,  for  so  many  ages,  was 
held  out,  not  so  much  as  an  auxiliary  to  reason,  as 
with  the  still  higher  praise  of  being  an  instrument 
that  might  almost  supply  its  place,  by  the  possession 
of  which  the  acute  and  accurate  might  argue  still 
more  acutely  and  accurately,  and  imbecility  itself  be- 
come a  champion  worthy  of  encountering  them ;  and 
though  not  perhaps  the  victor,  at  least  not  always  the 
vanquished  ? 


LECTURE  XLiX. 


The  Order  of  the  Prtypotitions  in  a  Bntiocination  i»  not  otcinff  to 
any  Sagacity — It  icholly  independent  of  our  Will,  and  truly 
depends  on  the  Natural  Order  of  Suggestion. — Diversity  in 
Opinion  amon^f  Mankind  unavoidable  from  the  Variety  in 
their  Trains  of  Sucfffestion. —  What  Locke  terms  Sagacity,  may 
hey  in  party  prodttced  indirectly. — Difference  between  the  Trains 
of  Thought  that  arise  in  Meditation  and  those  submitted  to 
the  Public  Eye  in  a  Treatise. — There  is  a  Motional  Lo^ic. — 
Analysis  of  the  Scholastic  Logic. 

Gentlemen,  after  consideriug  and  classing  our  feel- 
ings of  relation,  as  they  arise  in  any  particular  case, 
from  the  simple  perception  or  conception  of  two  or 
more  objects, — I  proceeded,  in  my  last  Lecture,  to 
consider  them  as  they  arise  in  those  series  which  are 
denominated  reasoning,  series  that  correspond,  of 
course,  with  the  division  which  we  have  made  of  the 
species  of  relations  involved  in  the  separate  proposi- 
tions that  compose  them ;  but  of  which  the  most 
important  are  those  which  I  termed  analytical,  as 
involving  in  every  stage  the  consideration  of  a  whole 
and  its  parts,  or  those  which  I  termed  proportional, 
as  involving  some  common  relation  of  intellectual 
measurement.  To  the  former  of  these  orders,  indeed, 
the  analytical,  the  others  might,  as  I  stated  to  you, 
and  endeavoured  to  prove,  admit  of  being  reduced ; 
but  as  the  process  which  reduces  them  all  to  this  one 
great  order  might  seem  too  subtile,  and  could  afford 
no  additional  advantage  in  our  inquiiy,  I  conceived  it 
more  advisable,  upon  the  whole,  to  retain  our  original 
division. 
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Every  reasoning  is  a  series  of  propositions;  but 
every  series  of  propositions  is  not  reasoning,  however 
just  the  separate  propositions  may  be.     The  half  of  I 
eighteen  is  equal  to  the  cube  of  three ;  man  is  liable 
to  error ;  marble  is  a  carbonate  of  lime :  these  propo- 
sitions follovring  each  other,  lead  to  no  conclusion 
difl'erent  from  those  which  each  separately   implies 
and  expresses.     To  conetifcute  reasoning,  it  is  neces-j 
sary  that  there  should  be  some  mutual  relation  of  thel 
subjects  and  predicates  of  the  diflferent  propositions.] 
The  order  in  which  the  different  propositions  arrange] 
themselves,  so  as  to  present  to  us  this  mutual  relation  i 
of  the  successive  subjects  and  predicates,  is  therefore 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  our  consecutive  analyseB»J 
in  the  reasonings  that  are  strictly  analytic,  and  to  our] 
consecutive  measurements  in  the  reasonings  which  IJ 
have  termed  proportional. 

On  what  does  this  order  depend  ? 

Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  A  is  equal  to  D, 
— that  we  are  ignorant  of  this  exact  relation, — that 
we  wish  to  estimate  it  precisely, — that  we  have  no 
mode  of  considering  them  together,  but  that  without 
knowing  the  relation  of  equality  of  A  to  D,  we  know 
the  relation  which  these  bear  to  some  other  objectsi 
which  may  be  termed  intermediate — that,  for  example, 
we  know  A  to  be  equal  to  B,  which  we  know  to  be 
equal  to  the  half  of  C,  and  that  C  is  known  by  us  to 
be  the  double  of  D.  If  the  proportional  relative  A  is 
equal  to  B,  which  is  the  half  of  Cj  which  is  the  double 
of  D,  follow  each  other  in  our  mind  in  this  order,  it 
will  be  absolutely  impossible  for  us  to  doubt  that  A 
is  exactly  equal  to  D,  since  it  is  equal  to  that  which 
is  the  half  of  the  double  of  D.  But,  if  any  one  of 
these  relations  of  the  intermediate  objects  do  not  arise 
in  our  miud,  whether  it  be  the  relation  of  A  to  B,  of 
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B  to  C,  of  C  to  D,  the  relation  of  equality  of  A  to  D, 
which  is  instantly  and  irresistibly  felt  by  us,  after  the 
former  series,  will  not  be  felt,  though  the  series  should 
be  exactly  the  same  in  every  respect,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  this  single  proposition  omitted  in  it.  It  is  not 
enough  that  we  may  have  formerly  observed  and 
measured  B  and  C,  and  known  their  relation  to  D, 
unless  B  occur  to  us  while  A  is  in  our  thought ;  and 
we  might  thus  have  all  the  knowledge  which  is  neces- 
sary for  discovering  the  proportional  relation  of  A  and 
D,  without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  proportion, 
or  even  the  slightest  possibility  of  knowing  it,  unless 
our  thoughts  should  arrange  themselves  in  a  certain 
order.  It  is  quite  essential  to  our  demonstration  that 
B  and  C  should  arise  at  certain  times ;  and  they  do 
arise  at  certain  times.  How  is  it  that  this  happens  ? 
The  common  opinion  on  the  subject  makes  this 
order  a  very  easy  matter.  We  have  a  certain  saga- 
city, it  is  said,  by  which  we  find  out  the  intervening 
propositions  that  are  so ;  and  they  are  arranged  in  this 
order  because  we  have  discovered  them  to  be  suitable 
for  our  measurement,  and  put  them  in  their  proper 
place.  "  Those  intervening  ideas,  which  serve  to 
show  the  agreement  of  any  two  others,"  says  Locke, 
*'  are  called  proofs.  A  quickness  in  the  mind  to  find 
out  these  intermediate  ideas,  (that  shall  discover  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  any  other,)  and  to 
apply  them  rightly,  is,  I  suppose,  that  which  is  called 
sagacity."''  And  reason  itself,  in  another  part  of  his 
work,  he  defines  to  be  "the  faculty  which  finds  out 
these  means,  and  rightly  applies  them."^  I  need  not 
quote  to  you  the  common  expressions  to  the  same 
purport  which  are  to  be  found  in  other  writers. 

*  Essay  concerning  Hiunai]  Understanding,  B.  IV.  c.  ii.  sect.  2. 
»  Ibid,  B.  IV.  c.  xvii.  sect.  2. 
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That,  in  some  minds,  these  intervening  conceptions, 
on  which  demonstration  depends,  do  arise  more  read- 
ily than  in  others,  there  can  be  no  question ;  and  it  is 
by  a  very  natural  and  obvious  metaphor,  that  minds, 
able  to  detect  those  secret  relations,  which  are  not 
perceived  by  others  to  whom  the  same  intervening 
conceptions  have  not  arisen,  or  have  arisen  without 
suggesting  the  same  feeling  of  common  relation,  are 
said  to  have  peculiar  sagacity.  But  it  is  a  metaphor 
only,  and  is  far  from  solving  the  difficulty.  The 
question  still  remains,  what  that  process  truly  is 
which  the  word  sagacity  is  borrowed  to  denote, — 
whether  the  intermediate  conceptions,  that  arise  more 
readily  in  certain  minds  than  in  others,  arise  in  con- 
sequence of  any  skill  in  discovering  them,  or  any 
voluntary  effort  in  producing  them,  or  whether  they 
do  not  arise  in  consequence  of  laws  of  suggestion  that 
are  independent  alike  of  our  skill  and  of  any  efforts 
which  that  skill  might  direct?  A  and  D  are  before 
us,  and  have  a  relation  which  is  at  present  unknown, 
but  a  relation  which  would  be  evolved  to  us,  if  B  and 
C  were  to  arise  to  our  mind.  Do  they  then  arise  at 
our  bidding  ?  Or  do  they  arise  without  being  subject 
to  our  command,  and  without  obeying  it  ? 

After  the  remarks  which  I  made,  in  reference  to 
intellectual  phenomena,  in  some  degree  analogous,  I 
trust  that  you  are  able,  of  yourselves,  to  decide  this 
question,  by  the  argument  which  I  used  on  the  occa- 
sions to  which  I  refer.  The  mind,  it  can  scarcely 
fail  to  occur  to  you,  cannot  will  the  conception  of  B 
or  C,  however  essential  they  may  be  to  our  reasoning; 
since  to  will  them, — at  least  if  we  know  what  we 
will,  which  is  surely  essential  to  volition, — implies 
the  existence  of  the  very  conceptions  which  we  are 
said  to  will,  as  states  of  the  mind  present  and  prior 
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to  the  exercise  of  that  sagacity  which  is  said  to  pro- 
duce them.  If  B  and  C»  therefore,  rise  to  our  thought, 
in  the  case  supposed  by  us,  it  cannot  be  because  we 
have  willed  them ;  but  they  must  rise  in  consequence 
of  laws  of  mind  that  are  independent  of  our  volition. 
In  short,  we  do  not  find  them  out,  as  Locke  says,  but 
they  come  to  us ;  and  when  they  have  thus  risen  in 
our  mind,  we  do  not  apply  them,  as  he  says,  because 
we  regard  them  as  suitable ;  but  the  relation  which  is 
involved  in  them  is  felt  without  any  intentional  appli* 
cation,  merely  in  consequence  of  their  presence  to- 
gether in  the  mind.  The  skilful  application,  indeed, 
of  which  he  speaks,  involves  an  error  of  precisely  the 
same  kind  as  that  which  is  involved  in  the  assertion 
of  the  volition  of  the  particular  conceptions  which  are 
said  to  be  thus  applied.  It  necessarily  assumes  the 
existence  of  the  very  relative  feeling  for  the  rise  of 
which  it  professes  to  account;  since,  without  this 
previous  feeling,  the  comparative  suitableness  of  one 
medium  of  proof,  rather  than  another,  could  not  be 
known.  The  right  application  of  fit  conceptions  to 
fit  conceptions,  in  the  choice  of  intermediate  ideas, 
presupposes  then,  in  the  very  sagacity  which  is  said 
to  apply  them  rightly,  a  knowledge  of  the  relation 
which  the  intermediate  idea  bears  to  the  object  to 
which  it  is  applied, — of  the  very  relation,  for  discover- 
ing which  alone  it  is  of  any  consequence  that  the  in- 
termediate idea  should  be  applied. 

The  subjects  of  our  intervening  propositions,  in  our 
trains  of  reasoning, — B  and  C,  for  example,  by  which 
we  discover  the  relation  of  A  to  D,  do  not,  then,  and 
cannot  arise  in  consequence  of  our  willing  them ;  since 
to  will  them,  would  be  to  have  those  very  subjects  of 
comparison,  which  we  will  to  exist,  already  present 
to  our  mind,  which  wills  them;   and,  to  will  them 
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with  peenliar  sagacity,  on  account  of  their  fitneas  as 
subjects  of  comparison,  would  be  to  hare  alxeady  felt 
that  relation,  for  the  mere  pnrpoae  of  diseoTering 
which,  thev  are  said  to  be  willed.  Thoagh  arising  in 
conformity  with  onr  general  deare,  then,  they  do  not 
arise  in  consequence  of  any  particular  yolitions ;  and 
yet  they  arise,  and  arise  in  the  very  order  that  is 
necessary  for  developing  the  remote  relation.  The 
whole  seeming  mystery  of  this  order,  in  the  proposi- 
tions which  form  our  longest  processes  of  reasoning 
depends  on  the  regularity  of  the  laws  which  guide  our 
simple  su^estions  in  the  phenomena  of  mere  associa- 
tion formerly  considered  by  us.  Our  various  concep 
tions,  in  our  trains  of  thought,  we  found,  do  not  follow 
each  other  loosely,  but  according  to  certain  relations. 
It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  A  should  suggest 
B,  which  is  related  to  it, — B  C, — C  D.  All  this 
might  take  place  by  simple  suggestion,  though  no 
relation  were  felt,  and  consequently  no  proposition  or 
verbal  statement  of  relation  framed.  But  it  is  not  a 
train  of  simple  suggestions  only  which  the  laws  of 
mind  evolve.  We  are  susceptible  of  the  feeling  of 
relation  of  parts  of  the  train,  as  much  as  of  the  con- 
ceptions themselves;  and  when  A  has  excited  the 
relative  conception  of  B,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  we 
should  feel  the  relation  of  A  and  B ;  or,  when  C  is 
excited,  the  relation  of  B  and  C,  more  than  that  any 
other  feeling  of  our  mind  should  arise  in  its  ordinary 
circumstances :  that  we  should  hear  the  sound  of  a 
cannon,  in  consequence  of  the  vibration  of  a  few 
invisible  particles  of  air,  or  see  the  flash  which  pre- 
cedes it,  in  consequence  of  some  slight  affection  of  our 
visual  nerves.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  will  any  one 
of  the  conceptions  in  the  series  A,  B,  C,  D,  though 
we  may  have  the  general  wish  of  discovering  the  rela- 


tions  of  A  and  D,  and  consequently  their  relations  to 
any  common  objecta  of  comparison.  It  is  equally  im- 
possible for  US  to  will  our  feeling  of  any  one  of  the 
relations  of  these  to  each  other,  though  we  may  be 
desirous  of  discovering  their  relations ;  since  to  will 
any  particular  feeling  of  relation,  would  be  to  have 
already  felt  that  relation.  But  the  conceptions  rise 
after  each  other,  in  a  certain  order,  in  consequence  of 
the  natural  order  of  the  course  of  suggestion ;  and  our 
feelings  of  relation,  therefore,  and  consequently  our 
propositions,  which  are  only  our  feelings  of  relations 
expressed  in  language,  correspond,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, with  the  regularity  of  the  conceptions  which 
suggest  them. 

The  sagacity  of  which  Locke  and  other  wTiters 
speak,  may  then,  since  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  form 
of  our  simple  suggestion  itself,  be  reduced  to  that 
peculiar  tendency  of  the  suggesting  principle,  varying 
in  diiferent  minds,  of  which  I  before  treated,  when 
considering  the  Secondary  Laws  of  Suggestion,  in 
their  relation  to  Original  Genius.  The  same  objects 
do  not  suggest  to  all  the  same  objects,  even  where 
past  observation  and  experience  may  have  been  the 
same ;  because  the  peculiar  suggestions  of  the  objects, 
the  relations  of  which  are  afterwards  felt,  depend,  in 
a  great  measure,  on  constitutional  tendencies,  varying 
in  different  individuals,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  also, 
on  tendencies  modified  by  long  habit ;  and,  therefore, 
varying  in  different  individuals,  as  these  habits  may 
have  been  different.  To  some  minds, — the  common 
minds,  which,  in  the  great  multitudes  of  our  race, 
think  what  others  have  thought,  as  they  do  what 
others  have  done, — the  conceptions  which  form  their 
trains  of  memory,  that  scarcely  can  be  called  trains  of 
reflection,  rise,  as  we  have  seen,  according  to  the  rela- 
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tion  of  mere  contiguity,  or  former  proximity  in  time, 
of  the  related  images.  The  conceptions  of  minds  of  a 
higher  order  rise  in  almost  infinite  yariety,  because 
they  rise  according  to  a  relation  which  does  not 
depend  on  former  co-existence  of  the  Tery  images 
themselves,  but  is  itself  almost  infinitely  Tarious. 

It  is  this  tendency  of  our  suggestions,  to  rise  ac- 
cording to  the  relation  of  analogy,  which  gives  inven- 
tive vigour  to  our  reasoning,  as  it  gives  richness  and 
novelty  to  our  products  of  mere  imagination.  By 
continually  presenting  to  us  new  objects,  in  succession, 
it  of  course  presents  to  us  new  relations,  and  leads 
the  philosophic  genius  from  the  simplest  perceptions 
of  objects — which  the  duUest  of  mankind  equally  be- 
hold, but  in  which  the  objects  themselves  are  all  which 
they  see — to  those  sublime  relations  of  universal  nature, 
which  bind  everything  to  everything,  in  the  whole  in- 
finity of  worlds,  and  of  which  the  knowledge  of  the 
immensity  is  scarcely  so  wonderful  as  the  apparent 
insignificance  of  the  means  by  which  the  knowledge  has 
been  acquired. 

The  sagacity,  then,  of  which  Locke  and  other  writers 
speak,  is  as  little  wonderful  in  itself  as  any  other 
modification  of  the  suggesting  principle.  Since  the  ten- 
dencies to  suggestion  are  various,  in  difi'erent  minds,  the 
conceptions  which  rise  according  to  those  tendencies, 
are  of  course  various ;  and  with  the  order  of  our  con- 
ceptions, that  are  felt  to  be  related,  the  relations 
which  we  feel  must  vary.  There  may,  indeed,  be  the 
same  conclusion  formed,  when  the  intervening  concep- 
tions, in  the  trains  of  reflection  of  different  individuals, 
have  been  different.  But  it  is  much  more  likely, 
that,  when  these  intervening  conceptions,  of  which 
the  relations  are  felt,  have  been  different,  the  concla- 
sion,  or   ultimate   relation  which    results  from   the 
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whole,  should  itself  be  difierent ;  and  that  men  should 
not  agree  in  opinion,  seems,  therefore,  to  be  almost 
a  part  of  the  very  laws  of  intellect,  on  which  the 
simplest  phenomena  of  thought  depend.  Even  by  the 
game  individual,  as  I  remarked  before,  when  treating 
of  the  Laws  of  Simple  Suggestion,  what  opposite  con- 
clusions are  formed  on  the  same  subjects,  in  different 
circumstances  of  health  and  happiness,  or  of  disease 
and  misfortune,  and  conclusions  which  are  drawn,  with 
the  same  logical  justness  from  the  premises,  in  one 
case  as  in  the  other.  The  process  of  reasoning,  which 
is  only  the  continued  feeling  of  the  relations  of  con- 
ceptions that  have  arisen  by  the  common  laws  of 
suggestion,  is  equally  accurate  ;  but,  though  the  rea- 
soning itself  may  have  been  as  accurate,  the  concep- 
tions of  which  the  successive  relations  have  been  felt, 
during  the  process  of  reasoning,  were  different,  in 
consequence  of  the  tendency  of  the  mind,  in  these 
different  states,  to  suggest  different  and  almost  oppo- 
site images.  This  tendency  to  form,  under  slight 
changes  of  circumstance,  opposite  conclusions  on  the 
same  subjects,  is  happily  illustrated  by  Chaulieu,  the 
French  poet,  in  some  verses  in  which  he  considers 
himself  as  viewing  nature  during  a  fit  of  the  gout,  and 
of  course  seeing  nothing  in  it  but  what  is  dreadful ; 
when  he  is  surprised  to  find  different  views  breaking 
upon  him,  of  beauty  in  the  universe,  and  benevolence 
in  its  Author,  and  discovers  that  the  change  has 
arisen,  not  from  any  greater  brightness  of  the  sky,  or 
from  any  happier  objects  that  surround  him,  but  from 
the  mere  cessation  of  that  paroxysm  which  had  shed, 
while  it  lasted,  its  own  darkness  on  the  scene.  It  is 
almost  as  little  possible  for  him,  whose  train  of  con- 
ceptions is  uniformly  gloomy,  to  look  upon  nature, 
or,  I  may  say,  even  upon  the  God  of  Nature,  in  the 
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same  light  as  that  happier  mind,  whicb  is  more  dis 
posed  to  iDiages  of  joy,  as  for  one,  to  whose  eyes  tht 
sunshine  has  never  carried  light,  to  think  of  the 
surface  of  that  earth  on  which  he  treads,  with  the 
same  feeling  of  beauty  and  admiration  as  the  multi- 
tudes around  him  whose  eyes  are  awake  to  all  the 
colours  that  adorn  it.  What  is  true,  in  these  ex- 
treme cases,  is  not  less  true  in  cases  that  are  less 
remarkable.  How  few  are  the  opinions,  of  any  sort, 
in  which  the  greater  number  of  mankind  concur ;  and, 
even  in  the  case  of  those  opinions  in  which  they  are 
unanimous,  how  few,  if  they  were  to  attempt  to  sup- 
port them  by  argument,  would  support  them  by  argu- 
ment precisely  similar.  All  might  set  out  with  the 
same  conception,  in  their  primary  design ;  and,  if  the 
discovery  of  the  strongest  proofs  depended  on  the 
mere  will  to  discover  the  strongest,  all  would  in- 
stantly, by  the  exercise  of  this  simple  will,  be  omni- 
potent logicians.  But  all  are  not  omnipotent  logicians; 
for  the  intermediate  conceptions  which  rise  to  one 
mind,  do  not  rise  to  others ;  and  the  relations,  there- 
fore, which  those  intermediate  conceptions  suggest, 
are  felt  of  course,  and  stated,  only  by  those  to  whom 
the  conceptions  which  suggest  them  have  arisen. 

The  differences  of  opinion  in  mankind,  then,  far 
from  being  wonderful,  are  such  as  must  have  arisen, 
though  there  had  been  no  other  cause  of  difference 
than  the  variety  of  the  conceptions,  which,  by  the 
simple  laws  of  suggestion,  occur  in  the  various  trains 
of  thought  of  individuals,  diversifying,  of  course,  the 
order  of  propositions  in  their  reasonings,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  relation  which  the  conclusion  involves. 
The  objects  compared,  at  every  stage  of  the  ai-gu- 
ment,  have  been  different ;  and  the  results  of  the 
comparison   of   different    objects,    therefore,    cannot 
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well  be  expected  to  be  the  same.  I  formerly  alluded 
to  a  whimsical  speculation  of  Diderot,  in  which  he 
personifies  the  senses,  and  makes  them  members  of  a 
society,  capable  of  holding  communication  with  each 
other,  and  of  discoursing  scientifically,  on  one  subject 
at  least,  that  of  numbers,  in  the  calculations  of  which 
he  conceives  that  each  of  them  might  become  as 
expert  as  the  most  expert  arithmeticians.  In  all 
their  other  colloquies,  however,  it  is  quite  evident 
that  each  must  appear  to  the  rest  absolutely  insane  ; 
because  each  must  speak  of  objects  and  relations,  of 
which  the  others  would  be  incapable  of  forming  even 
the  slightest  notion.  "  I  shall  remark  only,"  says 
Diderot,  "  that,  in  such  a  case,  the  richer  any  sense 
was,  in  notions  peculiar  to  itself,  the  more  extrava- 
gant would  it  appear  to  the  rest, — that  the  stupidest 
of  the  w^hole  would,  therefore,  infallibly  be  the  one 
that  would  count  itself  the  wisest, — that  a  sense  would 
seldom  be  contradicted,  except  on  subjects  which  it 
knew  the  best, — -and  that  there  always  would  be  four 
wrong,  against  the  one  that  was  right ;  -which  may 
serve  to  give  a  very  fair  opinion  of  the  judgments  of 
the  multitude."^  In  the  reasonings  of  mankind,  in- 
deed, the  sources  of  difference  are  not  so  striking 
and  obvious,  as  in  this  allegorical  society.  But,  in 
many  instances,  they  are  nearly  as  much  so ;  and 
merely  because  the  same  order  of  propositions,  that 
is  to  say,  the  same  order  of  conceptions  and  relative 
feelings,  has  'not  arisen  in  the  reasonings  of  the 
ignorant,  they  laugh  inwardly  at  the  follies  and  ex- 
travagance of  the  wise,  with  the  same  wonder  and 
disdain  with  which,  in  Diderot's  fabled  society  of  tlie 
senses,  the  Ear  would  have  listened  to  the  Eye,  when 
it  spoke,  with  calm  philosophy,  of  forms  and  colours, 
'  (Euvrea,  torn,  ii,  p.  133-134. 
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or  which,  iu  return,  the  Eye  would  have  felt  for  the 
seeming  madness  of  the  Ear,  when  it  raved,  in  its 
strange  ecstasies,  of  airs  and  harmonies. 

The  different  order  of  propositions  in  our  trains  of 
reasoning,  and,  consequently,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
different  results  of  reasoning,  may  then,  it  appears, 
depend  on  the  mere  differences  of  simple  suggestion, 
in  consequence  of  w^liich  different  relations  are  felt, 
because  the  relative  objects  suggested  to  the  mind 
are  different.  But  in  like  manner,  as  there  are,  in 
different  minds,  different  tendencies  of  simple  sugges- 
tion, there  are  also,  in  different  minds,  peculiar  ten- 
dencies to  different  relative  suggestions,  from  the  con- 
templation of  the  same  objects.  Any  two  objects 
may  have  various  relations,  and  may,  therefore,  sug- 
gest these  variously.  The  same  two  columns,  for 
example,  when  we  look  at  the  remains  of  ancient 
splendour,  in  some  magnificent  ruin,  may,  in  the 
moment  of  the  first  suggestion,  produce,  in  our  mind, 
the  feeling  of  their  resembhince  or  difference,  of  their 
relative  position,  of  their  comparative  degrees  of 
beauty,  of  their  pro}>ortion  in  dimensions  ;  or  various 
other  relations  that  may  be  easily  imagined,  which 
connect  them,  as  parts  of  one  whole,  with  the  melan- 
choly traces  of  present  decay,  or  the  still  more 
melancholy  vestiges  of  the  flourishing  past.  In  differ- 
ent minds,  there  is  a  tendency  to  feel  some  of  these 
relations,  more  than  others,  a  tendency  which  may 
be  traced,  in  part,  to  original  constitutional  diversi- 
ties; but  which  depends,  also  in  part,  on  factitiona 
habits,  and  on  transient  circumstances  of  the  moment, 
intellectual  or  bodily.  In  short,  there  are  secondary 
laws  of  relative  suggestion,  constitutional,  habitual, 
and  temporary,  as  there  are  secondary  laws  of  simple 
suggestion,  in  like  manner,  constitutional,  habitual. 
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•'I'stion,  since  they  vary  the 
■•!  •! '.  i'luals,  and,  therefore, 
,  which  different  indi- 
j,  are  unquestionably  to 
oar  estimation  of  diversitieg 
.iiat  consistjboth  in  the  variety  of 
ach  arise  and  the  variety  of  the  rela- 
ije  conceptions  suggest — and  which,  as 
.  compound,  yon  are  now,  I  flatter  myself, 
jdiice  to  the  simple  elements  that  compose  it. 
um  the  influence,  then,  which  education  has  on 
^v  tendencies,  both  of  simple  and  relative  suggestion, 
we  can,  in  this  way,  indirectly  produce,  in  part,  that 
sagacity,  or  ready  discovery,  of  means  of  proof  which 
I  have  shown  to  be  absolutely  beyond  our  direct  voli- 
tion. We  can  continually  render  ourselves  acquainted 
with  more  objects,  and  can  thus  increase  the  store  of 
possible  suggestions,  which  may,  on  occasion,  present 
to  us  new  means  of  proof;  and  we  can  even,  by  the 
influence  of  certain  habits,  so  modify  the  general  ten- 
dency of  suggestion,  that  certain  relations,  rather  than 
others,  shall  rise  to  the  mind,  or  shall  rise,  at  least, 
more  rapidly  aud  readily.  How  many  arguments 
occur  to  a  well-cultivated  understanding,  in  treating 
every  subject  which  comes  beneath  its  review,  that 
never  would  have  occurred  to  others ; — and,  though 
not  one  of  the  sepaiute  suggestions,  which  either 
strengthen  or  adorn  the  reasoning,  has  been  the  object 
of  a  particular  volition, — the  general  cultivation,  from 
which  they  all  flow,  has  been  willed,  and  would  not 
have  taken  place  but  for  that  love  of  letters  and  science 
which  continued  to  animate  the  studies  which  it  pro- 
duced,— making  it  delightful  to  know  what  it  was 
happiness  almost  to  wish  to  learn. 
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or  which,  in  return,  the  Eye  would  hare  felt  for  the 
secrning  madness  of  the  Ear,  when  it  raved,  in  its 
strange  ecstasies,  of  airs  and  harmonies. 

The  difterent  order  of  propositions  in  our  trains  of 
reasoning,  and,  consequently,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
different  results  of  reasoning,  may  then,  it  appears, 
depend  on  the  mere  differences  of  simple  suggestion, 
in  consequence  of  which  different  relations  are  felt, 
because  the  relative  objects  suggested  to  the  mijid 
are  different.  But  in  like  manner,  as  there  are,  in 
different  minds,  different  tendencies  of  simple  sugges- 
tion, there  are  also,  in  different  minds,  peculiar  ten- 
dencies to  different  relative  suggestions,  from  the  con- 
templation of  the  same  objects.  Any  two  objects 
may  have  various  relations,  and  may,  therefore,  sug- 
gest these  variously.  The  same  two  columns,  for 
example,  when  we  look  at  the  remains  of  ancient 
splendour,  in  some  magnificent  ruin,  may,  in  the 
moment  of  the  first  suggestion,  produce,  in  our  mind, 
the  feeling  of  their  resemblance  or  difference,  of  their 
relative  position,  of  their  comparative  degrees  of 
beauty,  of  their  proportion  in  dimensions  ;  or  various 
other  relations  that  may  be  easily  imagined,  which 
connect  them,  as  parts  of  one  whole,  with  the  melan- 
choly traces  of  present  decay,  or  the  still  more 
melancholy  vestiges  of  the  flourishing  past.  In  differ- 
ent minds,  there  is  a  tendency  to  feel  some  of  these 
relations,  more  than  others,  a  tendency  which  may 
be  traced,  in  part,  to  original  constitutional  diversi- 
ties; but  which  depends,  also  in  part,  on  factitious 
habits,  and  on  transient  circumstances  of  the  moment, 
intellectual  or  bodily.  In  short,  there  are  secondary 
laws  of  relative  suggestion,  constitutional,  habitual, 
and  temporary,  as  there  are  secondary  laws  of  simple 
suggestion,  in  like  manner,  constitutional,  habitual. 
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and  temporary;  and  these  secondary  laws,  as  well 
as  those  of  simple  suggestion,  since  they  Taiy  the 
relations  which  are  felt  by  individuals,  and,  therefore, 
the  results  of  reflective  thought,  which  different  indi- 
viduals present  to  the  world,  are  unquestionably  to 
be  taken  into  account,  in  our  estimation  of  diversities 
of  genius — diversities  that  consist, both  in  the  variety  of 
the  conceptions  which  arise  and  the  variety  of  the  rela- 
tions which  those  conceptions  suggest — and  which,  as 
one  splendid  compound,  you  are  now,  I  flatter  myself, 
able  to  reduce  to  the  simple  elements  that  compose  it. 
From  the  influence,  then,  which  education  has  on 
the  tendencies,  both  of  simple  and  relative  suggestion, 
we  can,  in  this  way,  indirectly  produce,  in  part,  that 
sagacity,  or  ready  discovery,  of  means  of  proof  which 
I  have  shown  to  be  absolutely  beyond  our  direct  voli- 
tion* We  can  continually  render  ourselves  acquainted 
with  more  objects,  and  can  thus  increase  the  store  of 
possible  suggestions,  which  may,  on  occasion,  present 
to  us  new  means  of  proof;  and  we  can  even,  by  the 
influence  of  certain  habits,  so  modify  the  general  ten- 
dency of  suggestion,  that  certain  relations,  rather  than 
others,  shall  rise  to  the  mind,  or  shall  rise,  at  least, 
more  rapidly  and  readily.  How  many  arguments 
occur  to  a  well-cultivated  understanding,  in  treating 
every  subject  which  comes  beneath  its  review,  that 
never  would  have  occurred  to  others ; — and,  though 
not  one  of  the  separate  suggestions,  which  either 
strengthen  or  adorn  the  reasoning,  has  been  the  object 
of  a  particular  volition, — the  general  cultivation,  from 
which  they  all  flow,  has  been  willed,  and  would  not 
have  taken  place  but  for  that  love  of  letters  and  science 
which  continued  to  animate  the  studies  which  it  pro- 
duced,— making  it  delightful  to  know  what  it  was 
happiness  almost  to  wish  to  learn. 
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Such  ia  the  process  of  ratiocination,  considered  as 
a  natural  process  of  the  mind.  But  what  are  we  to 
think  of  that  art  of  reasoning,  which,  for  so  many  ages, 
banished  reason  from  the  schools: — of  that  art  which 
rendered  it  so  laborious  a  drudgery  to  be  a  little  more 
ignorant  than  before,  w-hich  could  produce  so  mudi 
disputation  without  any  subject  of  dispute,  and  so 
many  proud  victories  of  nothing  over  less  than  nothing! 
I  need  not  say  that  it  is  to  the  scholastic  art  of  logic 
I  allude. 


That  there  may  be,  or  rather  that  there  is  a  rational 
logic,  I  am  far  from  denying ;  and  that  many  useful 
directions,  in  conformity  with  a  certain  system  of  rules, 
may  be  given  to  the  inexperienced  student  that  may 
facilitate  to  him  acquisitions  of  knowledge,  which,  but 
for  such  directions,  he  would  have  made  only  more 
slowly,  or  perhaps  not  made  at  all.  The  art  of  rea- 
soning, however,  which  a  ju<licious  logic  aftbrds,  is  not 
so  rauch  the  art  of  acquiring  knowledge  as  the  art  of 
communicating  it  to  others,  or  recording  it  in  the  man- 
ner that  may  be  most  profitable  for  our  own  future 
advancement  in  the  track  which  we  have  been  pursu- 
ing. Its  direct  benefit  to  ourselves  is  rather  negative 
than  positive — teaching  us  the  sources  of  error  in  our 
mental  constitution,  and  in  all  the  accidental  circum- 
stances of  the  language  which  we  are  obliged  to  use, 
and  the  society  in  which  we  must  mingle, — and  thus 
rather  saving  us  from  what  is  false,  than  bestowing 
on  us  what  is  true.  Indeed,  since  we  cannot,  as  I 
have  shown,  produce  directly  in  our  mind  any  one 
conception,  or  any  one  feeling  of  relation,  it  is  very 
eyident  that  the  influence  of  any  art  of  reasoning  on 
our  trains  of  thought  must  be  indirect  only. 

But  if  an  art  of  reasoning  is  to  be  given  to  us,  it  is 
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eurely  to  be  an  art  which  is  to  render  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  more  easy,  not  more  difficult ;  an  art 
which  is  to  avail  itself  of  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
mind  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  not  to  counteract  this 
tendency,  and  to  force  the  mind,  if  it  be  possible,  to 
suspend  the  very  progress  which  was  leading  it  to  truth. 
With  which  of  these  characters  did  the  syllogistic 
logic  more  exactly  correspond  ? 

The  natural  progress  of  reasoning  I  have  already 
explained  to  you,  and  illustrated  by  examples  both  of 
the  analytic  and  proportional  kind.  One  conception 
follows  another  conception,  according  to  certain  laws 
of  suggestion,  to  which  our  Divine  Author  has  adapted 
our  mental  constitution;  and,  by  another  set  of  laws, 
which  the  same  Divine  Author  has  established,  certain 
feelings  of  relation  arise  from  the  consideration  of  the 
suggesting  and  suggested  object.  This  is  all  in  which 
reasoning,  as  felt  by  us,  truly  consists.  We  have  the 
conception  of  A,  it  suggests  B,  and,  these  two  concep- 
tions co-existing,  we  feel  some  relation  which  they 
bear  to  each  other.  B,  thus  suggested,  suggests  C ; 
and  the  relation  of  these  is  felt  in  like  manner;  and 
thus,  through  the  longest  ratiocination,  analytical  or 
proportional,  each  subject  of  our  thought  suggests 
something  which  forms  a  part  of  it  and  i.*?  involved  in 
it,  or  something  which  has  to  it  a  certain  relation  of 
proportion ;  and  the  relation  of  comprehension  in  the 
one  case,  or  of  proportion  in  the  other  case,  is  felt 
accordingly  at  every  step.  Nothing,  surely,  can  be 
simpler  than  a  process  of  this  kind ;  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  conceive  how  the  process  could  be  made  shorter 
than  nature  herself  has  rendered  it,  unless  every  truth 
w^ere  known  to  us  by  intuition.  Oltjects,  and  the  re- 
lation of  objects, — these  are  all  which  reasoning  in- 
volves; and  these  must  always  be  involved  in  every 
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While  reasoning,  then,  or  a  series  of  pro- 
positions, is  necessary  for  the  development  of  truth, 
the  intervening  conceptions  which  form  the  subjects 
of  those  propositions  that  connect  one  remote  concep- 
tion with  another  must  arise  successively  in  the  mind, 
and  their  relations  be  felt,  in  like  manner,  successively. 
What  is  it  which  the  syllogistic  art  would  confer  on 
us  in  addition  ?  To  shorten  the  process  of  arriving  at 
truth,  it  forces  us  to  use,  in  every  case,  three  proposi- 
tions instead  of  the  two  which  nature  directs  us  to 
use.  Instead  of  allowing  us  to  say  man  is  fallible 
— he  may  therefore  err  even  when  he  thinks  him- 
self most  secure  from  error,  which  is  the  spontaneous 
order  of  analysis  in  reasoning — the  syllogistic  art 
compels  us  to  take  a  longer  journey  to  the  same  con- 
clusion, by  the  use  of  what  it  calls  a  major  proposition; 
a  proposition  which  never  rises  spontaneously,  for 
the  best  of  all  reasons,  that  it  cannot  rise  without  our 
knowledge  of  the  very  truth  which  is  by  supposition 
unknown.  To  proceed,  in  the  regular  form  of  a  syl- 
logism, we  must  say,  all  beings  that  are  fallible  may 
err,  even  when  they  think  themselves  most  secure  from 
error.  But  man  is  a  fallible  being — he  may  therefore 
err,  even  when  he  thinks  himself  most  secure  from 
error.  In  our  spontaneous  reasonings,  in  wbich  we 
arrive  at  precisely  the  same  conclusions,  and  with  a 
feeling  of  evidence  precisely  the  same,  there  are,  as  I 
have  said,  no  major  propositions,  but  simply  what,  in 
this  futile  art,  are  termed  technically  the  minor  and 
the  conclusion.  The  invention  and  formal  statement 
of  a  major  proposition,  then,  in  every  case,  serve  only 
to  retard  the  progress  of  discovery,  not  to  quicken  it, 
or  render  it,  in  the  slightest  degree,  more  sure. 

This  retardation  of  the  progress  of  reasoning  is  one 
circumstance  which  distinguishes  the  syllogism ;  but 
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the  absurdity,  which  is  implied  in  the  very  theory  of 
it,  distinguishes  it  still  more.  It  constantly  assumes, 
as  the  first  stage  of  that  reasoning  by  which  we  are  to 
arrive  at  a  particular  truth,  our  previous  knowledge 
of  that  particular  truth.  The  major  is  the  very  con- 
clusion itself  under  another  form,  and  its  truth  is  not 
more  felt  than  that  which  it  professes  to  develop. 
Thus,  to  take  one  of  the  trifling  examples  which,  in 
books  of  logic,  are  usually  given,  with  a  most  appro- 
priate selection,  to  illustrate  this  worse  than  trifling 
art — when,  in  order  to  prove  that  John  is  a  sinner,  I 
do  not  adduce  any  particular  sin  of  which  he  has  been 
guilty,  but  draw  up  my  accusation  more  irresistibly, 
by  the  major  of  a  syllogism.  All  men  are  sinners. 
John  is  a  man,  therefore  John  is  a  sinner.  If  I  really 
attached  any  meaning  to  my  major  proposition,  all 
men  are  sinners,  I  must,  at  that  very  moment,  have 
felt  as  completely  that  John  was  a  sinner,  as  after  I 
had  pursued  him,  technically,  through  the  minor  and 
conclusion. 

The  great  error  of  the  theory  of  the  syllogism — an 
error  which,  if  my  time  allowed,  it  would  be  interest- 
ing to  trace  in  its  relation  to  the  ideal  systems  of 
forms  and  species,  which  prevailed  when  the  syllo- 
gistic art  was  invented,  and  during  the  long  ages  of 
its  sway — consisted  in  supposing  that,  because  all  our 
knowledge  may  be  technically  reduced,  in  some  mea- 
sure, to  general  maxims,  these  maxims  have  naturally 
a  prior  and  paramount  existence  in  our  thought,  and 
give  rise  to  those  very  reasonings  which,  on  the  con- 
trary, give  rise  to  them. 

It  is  not  on  account  of  our  previous  assent  to  the 
axiom,  A  whole  is  greater  than  a  part,  that  we  be- 
lieve any  particular  whole  to  be  greater  than  any  part 
of  it ;  but  we  feel  this  truth  in  every  particular  case, 
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The  syllogism,  therefore,  which  proceeds  from  the 
axiom  to  the  demonstration  of  particulars,  reverses 
completely  the  order  of  reasoning,  and  begins  with 
the  conclusion,  in  order  to  teach  us  how  we  may  ar- 
rive at  it.  It  is,  in  the  great  journey  of  truth,  as  if, 
in  any  of  our  common  journeyings  from  place  to  place 
— from  Edinburgh  to  London,  for  example^ — we  were 
to  be  directed  first  to  go  to  London,  and  then  to  find 
out  York  or  some  other  intermediate  town,  when  we 
might  be  quite  sure  of  knowing  the  way  from  York 
to  London,  because  we  must  already  have  travelled 
it.  Is  this  the  sort  of  direction  which  we  could  ven- 
ture to  give  to  any  traveller,  or  would  not  every 
traveller,  if  we  were  to  venture  to  give  him  such  a 
direction,  smile  at  our  folly?  It  would  have  been 
happy  for  science  if  the  similar  folly  of  the  dialectic 
directions  of  the  schools  had  been  as  easily  perceived. 
But  we  all  know  what  it  is  to  journey  from  place  to 
place ;  and  few  know,  accurately,  what  it  is  to  journey 
from  truth  to  truth.  In  the  one  case,  vfe  are  fond  of 
the  shortest  road,  and  very  soon  find  out  what  that 
shortest  road  is.  In  the  other  case,  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  we  are  fond  of  the  shortest  road,  or  at 
least  we  have  an  unfortunate  tendency  to  believe  that 
a  road  is  the  shortest  possible,  merely  because,  being 
a  great  deal  longer,  it  may  have  made  us  go  through 
much  very  rapid  exercise  to  very  little  purpose. 

"  God  has  not  been  so  sparing  to  men,"  says  Mr 
Locke,  **  as  to  make  them  barely  two-legged  animals,^ 
and  left  it  to  Aristotle  to  make  them  rational."^  In- 
deed, the  most  convincing  proof  of  their  own  indepen- 
dent rationality  is,  that,  with  the  encumbrance  of  the 
logical  system  of  the  schools,  they  were  able  to  shake 

'  Great  ares — Orig. 

-  Essay  concemiEg  Human  Understanding,  B.  IV.  c.  xv'iu  sect.  4. 
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this  off,  and  to  become  reasoners  in  the  true  and  noble 
sense  of  that  term,  by  abandoning  the  art  which  made 
them  only  disputants. 


LECTURE  L. 

Anal^gis  a/  the  Scholastic  Logic,  continued. — Order  11.^  Relatiuns 
of  Succession. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  after  analysing  the 
process  of  ratiocination,  and  explaining  the  laws  on 
which  the  order  of  its  regular  series  of  propositions 
depends,  I  proceeded  to  consider  the  logic  of  the 
schools  as  an  instrument  of  reasoning,  not  on  account 
of  any  merits  which  I  supposed  it  to  possess,  as  a 
useful  instrument  for  this  purpose,  but  merely  from 
that  interest  which  even  error  itself  acquires,  when  it 
is  regarded  as  the  error  of  all  the  wise,  or  of  all  who 
were  considered  as  wise  for  many  ages.  The  ruins 
of  a  mighty  intellectual  system  must  surely  be  Tiewed 
by  us  with  some  portion  at  least  of  that  emotion 
which  is  so  readily  excited  by  the  decaying  monu- 
ments, and  the  mere  workmanship  of  mechanic  art, 
in  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  or  even  of  the 
solitary  castle  of  some  distinguished  chieftain.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  pause  on  the  intellectual  ruin,  as 
we  would  pause  on  some  half-worn  sculpture  or  fallen 
column,  when  the  same  column  or  sculpture,  if  exist- 
ing entire  in  any  modern  edifice,  would  scarcely  attra<!t 
our  regard. 

In  considering  this  ancient  system — ancient,  unfor- 
tunately, only  if  we  date  it  from  the  period  at  which 
it  began  its  destructive  reign,  and  not,  if  we  date  it 
from  the  period  of  its  decay — I  endeavoured  to  show 
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idually  upward,  since  we  should  then  ha^e  known 
previously  the  minute  specific  circumstances  involved 
in  the  higher  orders  and  classes  to  which  we  had  gra- 
dually ascended,  it  might  have  been  absurd  to  suppose 
that  these  specific  circumstances,  previously  known, 
could  be  discovered  to  us  by  analysis.  The  mode  in 
which  we  generalize,  is,  however,  very  diff'ercnt.  In 
our  systematic  tables,  indeed,  if  we  were  to  judge  from 
these  only,  we  might  seem  to  have  a  regular  advance 
from  individuals  to  classes,  through  species,  genera, 
orders.  But,  in  the  actual  process  of  generalizing,  we 
form  classes  and  orders  before  w^e  distinguish  the 
minuter  varieties.  We  are  struck  first  with  some 
resemblance  of  a  multitude  of  objects,  perhaps  a  very 
remote  one,  in  consequence  of  which  we  class  them 
together,  and  we  attend  afterwards  to  the  diiferences 
which  distinguish  them,  separating  them  into  genera 
and  species  according  to  these  differences.  Every 
general  term  which  we  use,  must  express,  indeed,  an 
agreement  of  some  sort,  that  has  led  us  to  invent  and 
apply  the  term;  but  we  may  feel  one  resemblance, 
without  feeling,  or  even  suspecting  other  resemblances 
as  real ;  and  the  very  circumstance  of  agreement  which 
we  perceive,  at  the  time  when  w^e  class  objects  to- 
gether as  related,  may  involve,  or  comprehend,  certain 
circumstances  to  which  we  then  paid  no  attention, 
and  which  occur  to  us  only  in  that  intellectual  ana- 
lysis of  ratiocination  of  which  I  spoke.  It  is  as  if 
we  knew  the  situation  and  bearings  of  all  the  great 
cities  in  Europe,  and  could  lay  down,  with  most  ac- 
curate precision,  their  longitude  and  latitude.  To 
know  this  much,  is  to  know  that  a  certain  space  must 
intervene  between  them,  but  it  is  not  to  know  what 
that  space  contains.  The  process  of  reasoning,  in 
the  discoveries  which  it  gives,  is  like  that  topogiaphic 
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under  their  own  artificial  method,  and  to  give  it  a 
name,  which  might  imply  the  necessity  of  this  reduc- 
tion, before  the  reasoning  itself  could  be  worthy  of 
that  honourable  title.  They  supposed,  accordingly, 
the  proposition,  which  was  technically  wanting,  to  be 
understood  In  the  mind  of  the  thinker  or  hearer,  and 
termed  the  reasoning,  therefore,  an  enthymeme.  It 
was,  they  said,  a  truncated  or  imperfect  syllogism. 
They  would  have  expressed  themselves  more  accu- 
rately, if  they  had  described  their  own  syllogism  as, 
in  its  relation  to  the  natural  analytic  process  of  our 
thought,  a  cumbrous  and  overloaded  enthymeme. 

The  imperfection  of  the  syllogism,  as  an  instrument 
of  reasoning  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  is  strik- 
ingly shown  by  the  very  examples  which  every  writer 
on  the  subject  employs  to  illustrate  its  power.  If  all 
the  instances  that  have  been  used  for  this  purpose, 
in  the  innumerable  works  of  the  schoolmen,  were 
collected  together,  though  they  might  make  a  pretty 
large  volume,  they  would  not  communicate  to  the 
most  ignorant  reader  a  single  truth  ;  and  can  we  think, 
then,  that  the  superior  facility  which  it  gives  for  the 
discovery  of  truth  is  an  excellence  to  which  it  may 
fairly  lay  claim  ?  If  the  art  could  have  been  made 
proiitable,  in  any  way,  for  discovery,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  some  zealous  admirer  of  it,  in  the  enthu- 
siasm of  his  admiration,  would  have  illustrated  its 
power  by  some  applications  of  it  that  were  more  than 
verbal  trifling.  Yet,  I  may  safely  venture  to  say, 
that  a  mere  perusal  of  the  reasonings,  brought  for- 
ward as  illustrative  of  the  power  of  the  syllogism, 
would  be  suflScient  to  convince  the  reader,  if  he  had 
any  doubt  before,  of  the  absolute  inefficacy  of  the  art, 
of  which  he  was  perusing  the  shadowy  achievements. 

It  is  very  justly  remarked  by  Dr  Reid,   in  his 
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tiona  of  co-existence,  in  all  the  propositions  which 
express  them,  might,  in  strictness  of  analysis,  be  re- 
duced; even  that  relation  of  proportion  which  is  of 
such  importance  in  the  reasonings  of  geometry  and 
arithmetic ;  so  that  every  species  of  reasoning  would 
be,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  analytical,  evolv- 
ing only  qualities  essential  to  the  very  nature  of  the 
subjects  of  the  different  proportions.  When,  there- 
fore, in  developing  one  of  the  relations  of  proportion, 
I  say,  four  are  to  five  as  sixteen  to  twenty,  I  state  a 
relation  of  the  number  four,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  comprehended  in  my  notion  of  that  number,  as  any 
other  quality  is  comprehended  in  any  other  subject. 

It  is  one  of  the  many  properties  of  the  number 
four,  that,  when  considered  together  with  those  other 
numbers,  five,  sixteen,  twenty,  it  impresses  us  with  a 
feeling  of  the  relation  of  proportion,  a  feeling  that  its 
proportion  to  five  is  the  same  as  the  proportion  of 
sixteen  to  twenty;  and  it  is  a  property,  which,  as 
soon  as  the  relation  is  felt  by  us,  it  is  impossible  for 
us  not  to  regard  as  essential  to  the  number  four,  as 
when  we  discover  any  new  quality  of  a  material  sub- 
stance, it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  add  this  quality, 
as  another  part,  to  our  previous  complex  notion  of 
the  substance.  We  cannot,  indeed,  perceive  this 
property  of  the  number  four  till  we  have  considered 
it  at  the  same  time  with  the  other  numbers.  But,  as 
little  can  we  know  the  physical  qualities  which  form 
parts  of  our  complex  notion  of  any  substance,  till  we 
have  considered  the  substance  together  with  other 
substances.  For  example,  who  could  have  predicted, 
on  the  mere  sight  of  an  alkaline  solution,  that,  if 
mixed  with  oil,  it  would  convert  the  oil  into  a  soap, 
or,  if  added  to  a  vegetable  infusion,  would  change  the 
colour  of  the  infusion  to  green?      We  must  have 
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obserred  these  mixtures,  or  at  least  have  read  or 
heard  of  the   effects,    before   we   could   regard  the 
ebangee  as  effects  of  the  presence  of  the  alkali,  that 
is  to  say,  before  we  could  include,  in  our  complex 
notion  of  the  alkali,  as  a  substance,  the  qualities  of 
forming  soap  with  oils  and  of  giving  a  peculiar  tinge 
to  vegetable  infusions.     But,  having  seen,  or  read,  or 
heard  of  these  effects,  we  feel  that  now,  in  our  com- 
plex notion  of  the  alkali,  is  included,  as  a  part  in  its 
comprehending  whole,  the  conception  of  these  parti- 
cular qualities.     In  like  manner,  the  aflfinity  of  one 
metal  to  another  with  which  it  admits  of  amalgama- 
tion, may  be  said  to  form  a  part   of  our   complex 
notion  of  the  metal ;  and  it  is  the  same  with  every 
other  substance,  the  various  properties  of  which,  a^^ 
soon  as  these  properties  are  discovered  by  us,  so  as  tdH 
admit  of  being  stated  to  others,  seem  to  us  to  be  truly 
included  in  the  notion  of  the  substance  itself,  thougb, 
before  they  could  be  so  included,  various  other  sub- 
stances must  have  been  considered  at  the  same  time. 
When,  therefore,  I  say,  four  are  to  five  as  sixteen  to 
twenty,  I  state  truly  a  property  included  in  the  num- 
ber four — the  property  by  which  it  affects  us  with  a^ 
certain  feeling  of  relation  when  considered  togetheilH 
with  certain  other  numbers — though,  for  discovering^ 
the  property  originally,  and  for  feeling  it  afterwards, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  other  numbers  should  be^ 
considered  together  ^vith  it;  as,  when  I  state  tl 
mercury  admits   of  being  amalgamated   with   othe 
metals,  I  state  a  property  included   in  my  complel 
notion  of  mercury,  though,  for  originally  discovering 
the  property,  and  for  feeling  it  afterwards,   I  must 
have  considered  the  mercury  together  ^vith  the  other 
metals  with  which  I  state  its  readiness  of  enterii 
into  chemical   union.     When  I  consider  the  same 
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number  four  together  with  other  numbers,  I  discover 
various  other  relations,  as  when  I  endeavour  to  form 
new  combinations  of  mercury,  or  of  other  chemical 
substances,  I  discover  new  relations,  which  I  add  to 
my  complex  notions  of  the  substauces  themselves. 
As  my  original  conception  of  mercury  becomes  more 
complex  by  all  the  new  relations  which  I  trace,  so 
my  original  conception  of  the  number  four,  which 
seemed  at  first  a  very  simple  one,  becomes  gradually 
more  complex  by  the  detection  of  the  various  rela- 
tions of  proportion,  which  are  truly  comprehended  in 
it  as  a  subject  of  our  thought — as  every  new  relation 
which  I  discover  in  a  chemical  substance  is  compre- 
hended in  my  widening  conception  of  the  substance 
itself;  and  the  arithmetical  or  geographical  propor- 
tion, like  the  chemical  quality,  may  thus  strictly  be 
reduced  to  the  general  class  of  the  relations  of  com- 
prehension. 

In  this  way,  every  new  proportion  which  is  traced 
out,  in  a  long  series  of  such  arithmetical  or  geometri- 
cal propositions,  may  be  considered  as  the  result  of  a 
mere  analysis,  by  which  elements  existing  before,  but 
unsuspected,  are  evolved,  as  in  the  other  species  of 
reasoning  more  obviously  analytic.  It  is  evident, 
indeed,  that  the  statement  of  any  property  inherent 
in  any  subject,  must,  in  rigid  accuracy  of  arrange- 
ment, be  analytical.  But,  without  insisting  on  so 
subtile  a  process,  it  may  be  easier  at  least,  though  it 
should  not  be  more  accurate,  to  regard  our  reasonings 
of  this  kind  in  the  same  manner  as  we  formerly  re- 
garded our  feelings  of  the  simple  relation  of  propor- 
tion, involved  in  each  proposition  of  the  reasoning,  as 
forming  a  class  apart ;  the  reasonings  we  may  call,  in 
distinction  from  our  more  obvious  analytic  reason- 
ings, proportional  reasoiiings^  as  we  termed  the  simple 
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may  admit,  for  example^  tliat  Peter  is  six  feet  bigl, 
though,  if  liis  stature  were  attempted  to  be  demon- 
strated to  us  by  the  syllogism — all  men  are  six  feet 
high,  but  Peter  is  a  man,  therefore  Peter  is  six  feet 
high — we  should  certainly  object  to  the  major  pro- 
position, and  form  our  belief  only  on  particular  obser- 
Tation  of  the  individual.     But  though  we  may  thus 
admit  the  proposition  which  forms  the  conclusion  of 
a  syllogism,  without  admitting  the  major  proposition, 
from  which  it  is  said  to  flow,  it  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible that  we  should  know  the  meaning  of  the  major, 
and  admit  it,  without  admitting  also,  tacitly,  indeed, 
but  with  equal  feeling  of  its  truth,  the  conclusion 
itself.     The  whole  question,  as  we  have  seen,  relates 
to  the  feeling  of  the  truth  of  the  major  proposition ; 
for,  if  it  be  true,  and  felt  to  be  true,  all  the  rest  is 
already  allowed ;  and  yet  this  most  important  of  all 
propositions,  which,  if  the  conclusion  be  of  a  kind 
that   demands  proof,  must  itself  demand  proof  still 
more,  is  the  very  proposition  which  is  most  prepos- 
terously submitted  to  us  in  the  first  place  for  our 
assent,  without  any  proof  whatever, — the  honour  of 
a  proof  being  reserved  only  for  a  proposition,  which, 
if  the  major  require  no  proof,  must  be  itself  too  clear 
to  stand  in  need  of  it.     As  a  mode  of  communicatiug 
knowledge,  therefore,  the  syllogism  is,  if  possible,  still 
more  defective  than  as  a  mode  of  acquiring  it.    It 
does  not  give  any  additional  knowledge,  nor  communi- 
cate the  knowledge  which  it  does  communicate  in  any 
simpler,  or  shorter,  or  surer  way.     On  the  conti-ary, 
whatever  knowledge  it  gives,  it  renders  more  confused 
by  being  more  cumbrous ;  and  it  cannot  fail  to  train 
the  mind,  which  receives  instruction  in  this  way,  to 
two  of  the  most   dangerous   practical  errors, — the 
errors  of  admitting,  without  proof,  only  what  requires 
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But  to  these  subjects  I  must  not  proceed  till  my 
next  Lecture. 


LECTURE  XLIX. 

The  Order  of  the  Propotiliont  in  a  Bittiocination  i$  not  oicing  to 
any  /Sagacity — Is  wholly  independent  of  our  Will,  and  truly 
depend*  on  the  Natural  Order  of  Sttggevlion, — Diversity  in 
I  Opinion  among  Mankind  unavoidable  from   the  Variety  in 

i  their  Train*  of  Suggeetion, —  What  Locke  terms  Sagacity,  Tnay 

^^^  hcy  in  party  prodttced  indirectly. — Difference  between  the  Trains 
^H  of  Thought  that  arise  itz  Meditation  and  those  tuhmitted  to 
I  the  Pttblic  Eye  in  a  Treatise. — There  is  a  Rational  Logic. — 

I  Analysis  of  the  Scholastic  Logic. 

'  Gentlemen,  after  considering  and  classing  our  feel- 

ings of  relation,  as  they  arise  in  any  particular  case, 
from  the  simple  perception  or  conception  of  two  or 
'     more  objects, — I  proceeded,  in  my  last  Lecture,  to 
consider  them  as  they  arise  in  those  series  which  are 
I      denominated   reasoning,   series    that   correspond,   of 
!     course,  with  the  division  which  we  have  made  of  the 
I     species  of  relations  involved  in  the  separate  proposi- 
tions that  compose  them ;  but  of  which  the  most 
I      important   are  those  which   I  termed  analytical,  as 
involving  in  every  stage  the  consideration  of  a  whole 
j     and  its  parts,  or  those  which  I  termed  proportional, 
I     as  involving  some  common   relation   of  intellectual 
measurement.     To  the  former  of  these  orders,  indeed, 
!     the  analytical,  the  others  might,  as  I  stated  to  you, 
and  endeavoured  to  prove,  admit  of  being  reduced ; 
but  aa  the  process  which  reduces  them  all  to  this  one 
great  order  might  seem  too  subtile,  and  could  afford 
no  additional  advantage  in  our  inquiry,  I  conceived  it 
more  advisable,  upon  the  whole,  to  retain  our  original 
division. 
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B  to  C,  of  C  to  D,  the  relation  of  equality  of  A  to  D, 
which  is  instantly  and  irresistibly  felt  by  us,  after  the 
former  series,  will  not  be  felt,  though  the  series  should 
be  exactly  the  same  in  every  respect,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  this  single  proposition  omitted  in  it-  It  is  not 
enough  that  we  may  have  formerly  observed  and 
measured  B  and  C,  and  known  their  relation  to  D, 
unless  B  occur  to  us  while  A  is  in  our  thought ;  and 
we  might  thus  have  all  the  knowledge  which  is  neces- 
sary for  discovering  the  proportional  relation  of  A  and 
D,  without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  proportion, 
or  even  the  slightest  possibility  of  knowing  it,  unless 
our  thoughts  should  arrange  themselves  in  a  certain 
order.  It  is  quite  essential  to  our  demonstration  that 
B  and  C  should  arise  at  certain  times ;  and  they  do 
arise  at  certain  times.  How  is  it  that  this  happens  ? 
The  common  opinion  on  the  subject  makes  this 
order  a  very  easy  matter.  We  have  a  certain  saga- 
city, it  is  said,  by  which  we  find  out  the  intervening 
propositions  that  are  so ;  and  they  are  arranged  in  this 
order  because  we  have  discovered  them  to  be  suitable 
for  our  measurement,  and  put  them  in  their  proper 
place.  "  Those  intervening  ideas,  which  serve  to 
show  the  agreement  of  any  two  others,"  says  Locke, 
**  are  called  proofs.  A  quickness  in  the  mind  to  fiind 
out  these  intermediate  ideas,  (that  shall  discover  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  any  other,)  and  to 
apply  them  rightly,  is,  I  suppose,  that  which  is  called 
sagacity."^  And  reason  itself,  in  another  part  of  his 
work,  he  defines  to  be  "  the  faculty  which  finds  out 
these  means,  and  rightly  applies  them."^  I  need  not 
quote  to  you  the  common  expressions  to  the  same 
purport  which  are  to  be  found  in  other  writers. 

'  Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding,  B.  IV.  c.  ii.  sect.  2. 
*  Ibid.  B.  IV.  c.  xvii.  sect.  2. 
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That,  in  some  minds,  these  interrening  conceptions, 
on  which  demonstration  depends,  do  arise  more  read- 
Oj  than  in  others,  there  can  be  no  question ;  and  it  is 
bj  a  TeiT  natural  and  obrions  metaphor,  that  minds, 
^le  to  detect  those  secret  relations;,  -wMch  are  not 
perceiTed  bj  others  to  whom  the  same  intervening 
conceptions  hare  not  arisen,  or  haye  arisen  without 
soggesting  the  same  feeling  of  conunon  relaticHi,  are 
said  to  hare  peculiar  sagacity.  But  it  is  a  met^hor 
onlj,  and  is  &r  firom  solving  the  difficulty.  The 
question  still  remains,  what  that  process  truly  is 
which  the  word  sagacity  is  borrowed  to  denote,— 
whether  the  intermediate  conceptions,  that  arise  more 
readily  in  certain  minds  than  in  others,  arise  in  con- 
sequence of  any  skill  in  discovering  them,  or  any 
voluntary  effort  in  producing  them,  or  whether  they 
do  not  arise  in  consequence  of  laws  of  suggestion  that 
are  independent  alike  of  our  skill  and  of  any  efforts 
which  that  skill  might  direct  ?  A  and  D  are  before 
us,  and  have  a  relation  which  is  at  present  unknown, 
but  a  relation  which  would  be  evolved  to  us,  if  B  and 
C  were  to  arise  to  our  mind.  Do  they  then  arise  at 
our  bidding  ?  Or  do  they  arise  without  being  subject 
to  our  command,  and  without  obeying  it  ? 

After  the  remarks  which  I  made,  in  reference  to 
iutellectual  phenomena,  in  some  degree  analogous,  I 
trust  that  you  are  able,  of  yourselves,  to  decide  this 
question,  by  the  argument  which  I  used  on  the  occa- 
sions to  which  I  refer.  The  mind,  it  can  scarcely 
fail  to  occur  to  you,  cannot  will  the  conception  of  B 
or  C,  however  essential  they  may  be  to  our  reasoning; 
since  to  will  them, — ^at  least  if  we  know  what  we 
will,  which  is  surely  essential  to  volition, — implies 
the  existence  of  the  very  conceptions  which  we  are 
said  to  will,  as  states  of  the  mind  present  and  prior 
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to  the  exercise  of  that  sagacity  which  is  said  to  pro- 
duce thera.  If  B  and  C,  therefore,  rise  to  our  thought, 
in  the  case  supposed  hy  ua,  it  cannot  be  because  we 
have  willed  them ;  but  they  must  rise  in  consequence 
of  laws  of  mind  that  are  independent  of  our  volition. 
In  short,  we  do  not  find  them  out,  as  Locke  says,  but 
they  come  to  ns ;  and  when  they  have  thus  risen  in 
our  mind,  we  do  not  apply  them,  as  he  says,  because 
we  regard  them  as  suitable ;  but  the  relation  which  is 
involved  in  them  is  felt  without  any  intentional  appli- 
cation, merely  in  consequence  of  their  presence  to- 
gether in  the  mind.  The  skilful  application,  indeed, 
of  which  he  speaks,  involves  an  error  of  precisely  the 
same  kind  as  that  which  is  involved  in  the  assertion 
of  the  volition  of  the  particular  conceptions  which  are 
said  to  be  tlius  applied.  It  necessarily  assumes  the 
existence  of  the  very  relative  feeling  for  the  rise  of 
which  it  professes  to  account;  since,  without  this 
previous  feeling,  the  comparative  suitableness  of  one 
medium  of  proof,  rather  than  another,  could  not  be 
known.  The  right  application  of  fit  conceptions  to 
fit  conceptions,  in  the  choice  of  intermediate  ideas, 
presupposes  then,  in  the  very  sagacity  which  is  said 
to  apply  them  rightly,  a  knowledge  of  the  relation 
which  the  intermediate  idea  bears  to  the  object  to 
which  it  is  applied, — of  the  very  relation,  for  discover- 
ing which  alone  it  is  of  any  consequence  that  the  in- 
termediate idea  should  be  applied. 

The  subjects  of  our  intervening  propositions,  in  our 
trains  of  reasoning, — B  and  C,  for  example,  by  which 
we  discover  the  relation  of  A  to  D,  do  not,  then,  and 
cannot  arise  in  consequence  of  our  willing  them ;  since 
to  will  them,  would  be  to  have  those  very  subjects  of 
coFuparison,  which  we  will  to  exist,  already  present 
to  our  mind,  which  wills  them;   and,  to  will  them 
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tions  of  A  and  D,  and  consequently  their  relations  to 
any  common  objects  of  comparison.  It  is  equally  im- 
possible for  us  to  will  our  feeling  of  any  one  of  the 
relations  of  these  to  each  other,  though  we  may  be 
desirous  of  discovering  their  relations ;  since  to  will 
any  particular  feeling  of  relation,  would  be  to  have 
already  felt  that  relation.  Bui  the  conceptions  rise 
after  each  other,  in  a  certain  order,  in  consequence  of 
the  natural  order  of  the  course  of  suggestion  ;  and  our 
feelings  of  relation,  therefore,  and  consequently  our 
propositions,  which  are  only  our  feelings  of  relations 
expressed  in  language,  correspond,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, with  the  regularity  of  the  conceptions  which 
suggest  thera. 

The  sagacity  of  which  Locke  and  other  writers 
speak,  may  then,  since  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  form 
of  our  simple  suggestion  itself,  be  reduced  to  that 
peculiar  tendency  of  the  suggesting  principle,  varying 
in  different  minds,  of  which  I  before  treated,  when 
considering  the  Secondary  Laws  of  Suggestion,  in 
their  relation  to  Original  Genius.  The  same  objects 
do  not  suggest  to  all  the  same  objects,  even  where 
past  observation  and  experience  may  have  been  the 
same ;  because  the  peculiar  suggestions  of  the  objects, 
the  relations  of  which  are  afterwards  felt,  depend,  in 
a  great  measure,  on  constitutional  tendencies,  varying 
in  different  individuals,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  also, 
on  tendencies  modified  by  long  habit ;  and,  therefore, 
varying  in  different  individuals,  as  these  habits  may 
have  been  different.  To  some  minds, — the  common 
minds,  which,  in  the  great  multitudes  of  our  race, 
think  what  others  have  thought,  as  they  do  what 
others  have  done, — the  conceptions  which  form  their 
trains  of  memory,  that  scarcely  can  be  called  trains  of 
reflection,  rise,  as  we  have  seen,  according  to  the  rela- 
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-.K-..  .-^i  -i  '*s^:\.  "UT  . : -:*r:s 'Zi«e9LselT«s  are  all \rliich 
:i.T-  ^T — ^^  :.■.!**  s^:_i=:r:^iaEi»:ii5  of  TauTeisal  nature, 
*„ .:_  ._•-  -■-'-'■  -;:  ::.■  r-rrrT-ihiaa:.  in  the  whole  in- 
:ii_:;'  .:  -••.::•->.  ii-  .:  Tr:;_cii  lae  knowledge  of  the 
:::..->..  >  s;i.-:*T  *  *.  'r.zi::rr£  as  the  apparent 
..?v^     r-.i-.i  .:   -T  i.r-ijji  :•■  ■vi:_..'i:  :2ie  knowledge  has 

.  .  si^-s.-  :  :--!..:  ^u..!:  Iccke  and  other  writers 
>i.»;--..i,  >  i=.  ::-..-  ^  .:iir:rT-il  ji  itaeli  as  any  other 
-::'.•-  :-.>,;.._  .;  ::i-.  >-i3^'r>c::!^  rr-nciple.  Since  the  ten- 
:-:•..•:>  :-^  >^.:;.v:'7>::'. ::  iT^  --ir-jjos.  in  diiferent  minds,  the 
.-•-ii'.'T ■-•;-'.=: s  ^-.v.:;  r-at  io,'*jr'iL:i;i  to  those  tendencies, 
x^r  -r"  :v^l--'5t:  -irvvii..  m^i  '.v::h  the  order  of  oar  eon- 
>:?,-.-'. Us.  ''.:\xz  irv  r'-rit  to  be  rviated,  the  relations 
wfi.i.LL  ^v^-  :».'».- i.  :uusc  vary.  There  mav,  indeed,  be  the 
«iair;  •.••ja«:I'i*i«ja  lunue-i,  when  the  intervening  concep- 
tion*, in  the  trains  of  rerfectiou  of  different  individuals, 
have  been  'iirfereut.  But  it  is  much  more  likely. 
that,  when  these  intervening  conceptions,  of  which 
th«r  relations  are  felt,  have  been  diiferent,  the  concla- 
•ion,   or    ultimate   relation  which   resolts   from   the 


Tvhole,  should  itself  be  different ;  and  that  men  should 

not  agree  in  opinion,  seems,  therefore,  to  be  almost 
a  part  of  the  very  laws  of  intellect,  on  which  the 
simplest  phenomena  of  thought  depend.  Even  by  the 
same  iudividual,  aa  I  remarked  before,  when  treating 
of  the  Laws  of  Simple  Suggestion,  what  opposite  con- 
clusions are  formed  on  the  same  subjects,  in  diiferent 
circumstances  of  health  and  happiness,  or  of  disease 
and  misfortune,  and  conclusions  which  are  drawn,  with 
the  same  logical  justness  from  the  premises,  in  one 
case  as  in  the  other.  The  process  of  reasoning,  which 
is  only  the  continued  feeling  of  the  relations  of  con- 
ceptions that  have  arisen  by  the  common  laws  of 
suggestion,  is  equally  accurate  ;  but,  though  the  rea- 
soning itself  may  have  been  as  accurate,  the  concep- 
tions of  which  the  successive  relations  have  been  felt, 
during  the  process  of  reasoning,  were  different,  in 
consequence  of  the  tendency  of  the  mind,  in  these 
different  states,  to  suggest  different  and  almost  oppo- 
site images.  This  tendency  to  form,  under  slight 
changes  of  circumstance,  opposite  conclusions  on  the 
same  subjects,  is  happily  illustrated  by  Chaulieu,  the 
French  poet,  in  some  verses  in  which  he  considers 
himself  as  viewing  nature  during  a  fit  of  the  gout,  and 
of  course  seeing  nothing  in  it  but  what  is  dreadful ; 
when  he  is  surprised  to  find  different  views  breaking 
upon  him,  of  beauty  in  the  universe,  and  benevolence 
in  its  Author,  and  discovers  that  the  change  has 
arisen,  not  from  any  greater  brightness  of  the  sky,  or 
from  any  happier  objects  that  surround  him,  but  from 
the  mere  cessation  of  that  paroxysm  whicli  had  shed, 
while  it  lasted,  its  own  darkness  on  the  scene.  It  is 
almost  as  little  possible  for  him,  whose  train  of  con- 
ceptions is  uniformly  gloomy,  to  look  upon  nature, 
or,  I  may  say,  even  upon  the  God  of  Nature,  in  the 
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'■y^   A-  rac  ?*g"^  nm^  ^wiiic^  is  more  dis- 
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siL^xs-  lar  A>2-7:i   ii     "W~iac  s  une.  in  these  ei- 
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JTrtrTTt,-^.  Hl'-t-  l'^  OK  iBs-  ppTnimtR  of  any  soit, 
ZL  'w-.-y^  -i_r>  .:r?ssE3r  mnniisr  of  saoddiid  ooncnr;  and, 
rfs'z.  z.  Tifr  -"b-^  IE  izifis^  cmmifms  in  'vrhicih  they  are 
izsazmij  jt  luTv-  !?▼:  if  -aipjr  -were  to  acttempt  to  sap-" 
>iEr  1I-21L  n'  M^»nn»t»in-  "vrniuc  siQi|pcErt  t^**^"*  hy  aign- 
ntsaz  jpv^rB^7  smii2Br  AX  mi^Tt  set  out  with  the 
eomr  rnxtrfnooi^  u  litsir  urinuay  design;  and,  if  the 
disfMrr-sTT-  fl!  -m*  sTiraniyBS  proflfe  depended  on  the 
ntifrt  -v-H  Ti  d23?i:-'c=sr  la^e  strongest,  all  wonld  in- 
ijjiiLjT  17  "ri»*  fiarsi*  of  this  ample  will,  be  omni- 
Z'.rir^nr.  j.'P";l-"»  Sin  lZ  IlTt  dot  omnipotent  li^cians; 
--•:  li-T  n-Tr-mjer^iTf  ?::ic»?rj«tion5  which  rise  to  one 
T'  '  i  i :  1  :r  rj^T  : ;  :iif rs  :  and  the  relations,  there- 
--."r-  -n-Lii-i  iliifc-  iiT'E^rniedia.te  conceptions  sorest, 
&r^  f^l:  ::  ?:ir=^.  ard  siat^  only  by  those  to  whom 
\:.r:  c-':l:-c^it;m-5  -n-iieh  sniijffest  them  have  arisen. 

The  'ii^erences  of  opinion  in  mankind,  then,  far 
from  being  wonderfoL  are  snch  as  mast  have  arisen, 
though  there  had  been  no  other  cause  of  difference 
than  the  variety  of  the  conceptions,  which,  by  the 
KJmpIe  laws  of  suggestion,  occur  in  the  various  trains 
of  thought  of  indiriduals,  diversifying,  of  course,  the 
onJer  of  propositions  in  their  reasonings,  and,  conse- 
<|U<tntIy,  the  relation  which  the  conclusion  invokes. 
'IMui  (>l)jects  compared,  at  every  stage  of  the  aigu- 
iiHMit,  have  been  different ;  and  the  results  of  the 
I'omparison   of   different    objects,    therefore,    cannot 
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well  be  expected  to  be  the  same.  I  formerly  alluded 
to  a  whimsical  speculation  of  Diderot,  in  which  he 
personifies  the  senses,  and  makes  them  members  of  a 
society,  capable  of  holding  communication  with  each 
other,  and  of  discoursing  scientifically,  on  one  subject 
at  least,  that  of  numbers,  in  the  calculations  of  which 
he  conceives  that  each  of  them  might  become  aa 
expert  as  the  most  expert  arithmeticians.  In  all 
their  other  colloquies,  however,  it  is  quite  evident 
that  each  must  appear  to  the  rest  absolutely  insane  ; 
because  each  must  speak  of  objects  and  relations,  of 
which  the  others  would  be  incapable  of  forming  even 
the  slightest  notion.  "  I  shall  remark  only,"  says 
Diderot,  "  that,  in  such  a  case,  the  richer  any  sense 
was,  in  notions  peculiar  to  itself,  the  more  extrava- 
gant would  it  appear  to  the  rest, — that  the  stupidest 
of  the  whole  would,  therefore,  infallibly  be  the  one 
that  would  count  itself  the  wisest, — that  a  sense  would 
seldom  be  contradicted,  except  on  subjects  which  it 
knew  the  best, — and  that  there  always  would  be  four 
wrong,  against  the  one  that  was  right ;  which  may 
serve  to  give  a  verj^  fair  opinion  of  the  judgments  of 
the  multitude."^  In  the  reasonings  of  mankind,  in- 
deed, the  sources  of  difference  are  not  so  striking 
and  obvious,  as  in  this  allegorical  society.  But,  in 
many  instances,  they  are  nearly  as  much  so  ;  and 
merely  because  the  same  order  of  propositions,  that 
is  to  say,  the  same  order  of  conceptions  and  relative 
feelings,  has  not  arisen  in  the  reasonings  of  the 
ignorant,  they  laugh  inwardly  at  the  follies  and  ex- 
travagance of  the  wise,  with  the  same  wonder  and 
disdain  with  which,  in  Diderot's  fabled  society  of  the 
senses,  the  Ear  would  have  listened  to  the  Eye,  when 
it  spoke,  with  calm  philosophy,  of  forms  and  colours, 
'  (Eurres,  toni.  ii.  p.  133-134. 
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of  iKe  Eat,  when  it  raved,  in  its 
«f  MIS  amd  harmonies. 
The  tSfcimi  efds  of  piopoeitioBs  in  oar  tiains 
qaoiUj,  in  a  gmt  meaeare, 
inalli  of  ffniming,  maj  then,  it  appears, 
dcpaad  ea  the  mere  differenees  ot  simple  siiggesfcioii» 
of  which  diffefent  relationa  are  felt, 
the  felatire  objects  snggested  to  the  mind 
Bat  in  like  manner,  as  there  are,  in 
I,  different  tendencies  of  simple 
afan,  in  different  minds,  j»eculiar  ten-' 
relatrre  suggestions,  from  the  con- 
of  the  same  ohjects.  Any  two  ohjects 
may  haTO  Tarions  relations,  and  maj,  therefore, 
gnt  these  Tanonslj.  The  same  two  columns,  foi 
example,  wh^  we  look  at  the  remains  of  ancient 
splendour*  in  some  magnificent  rain,  may,  in  the 
moment  of  the  first  suggestion,  prodace,  in  our  mind, 
the  feeling  of  their  resemblance  or  difference,  of  their 
relative  position,  of  their  comparative  degrees  of 
beauty,  of  their  proportion  in  dimensions  ;  or  \arioiis 
other  relations  that  may  be  easUy  imagined,  which 
connect  them,  as  parts  of  one  whole,  with  the  mekn- 
eholy  traces  of  present  decay,  or  the  still  more 
melancholy  vestiges  of  the  flourishing  past.  In  differ- 
ent minds,  there  is  a  tendency  to  feel  some  of  these 
relations,  more  than  others,  a  tendency  which  may 
be  traced,  in  part,  to  original  constitutional  diversi- 
ties; but  which  depends,  also  in  part,  on  factitious 
habits,  and  on  transient  circumstances  of  the  moment, 
intellectual  or  bodily.  In  short,  there  are  secondary 
laws  of  relative  suggestion,  constitutional,  habitual, 
and  temporary,  as  there  are  secondary  laws  of  simple 
suggestion,  in  like  manner,  constitutional,  habitual. 


and  temporary;  and  these  secondary  laws,  as  well 
as  tliose  of  simple  suggestion,  since  they  vary  the 
relations  which  are  felt  by  individuals,  and,  therefore, 
the  results  of  reflective  thought,  which  different  indi- 
viduals present  to  the  world,  are  unquestionably  to 
be  taken  into  account,  in  our  estimation  of  diversities 
of  genius — diversities  that  consist,  both  in  the  variety  of 
the  conceptions  which  arise  and  the  variety  of  the  rela- 
tions which  those  conceptions  suggest — and  which,  as 
one  splendid  compound,  you  are  now,  I  flatter  myself, 
able  to  reduce  to  the  simple  elements  that  compose  it. 
From  the  influence,  then,  which  education  has  on 
the  tendencies,  both  of  simple  and  relative  suggestion, 
we  can,  in  this  way,  indirectly  produce,  in  part,  that 
sagacity,  or  ready  discovery,  of  means  of  proof  which 
I  have  shown  to  be  absolutely  beyond  our  direct  voli- 
tion. We  can  continually  render  ourselves  acquainted 
with  more  objects,  and  can  thus  increase  the  store  of 
possible  suggestions,  which  may,  on  occasion,  present 
to  us  new  means  of  proof;  and  wo  can  even,  by  the 
influence  of  certain  habits,  so  modify  the  general  ten- 
dency of  suggestion,  that  certain  relations,  rather  than 
others,  shall  rise  to  the  mind,  or  shall  rise,  at  least, 
more  rapidly  and  readily.  How  many  arguments 
occur  to  a  well-cultivated  understanding,  in  treating 
every  subject  which  comes  beneath  its  review,  that 
never  would  have  occurred  to  others ; — and,  though 
not  one  of  the  separate  suggestions,  which  either 
strengthen  or  adorn  the  reasoning,  has  been  the  object 
of  a  particular  volition, — the  general  cultivation,  from 
which  they  all  flow,  has  been  willed,  and  would  not 
have  taken  place  but  for  that  love  of  letters  and  science 
which  continued  to  animate  the  studies  which  it  pro- 
duced,— making  it  delightful  to  know  what  it  was 
happiness  almost  to  wish  to  learn. 
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etliii,  ftiiiiiii,  ai  I  kife  ii«d|j^ 
ylMMiyoii  of  tibe  Kigdari^  of* 
ilMlv  if  soontimod  desire  of  discovef  iag  tibe: 
of  an/  psrtiealar  object,  it  is  not  wondeifiil  thal» 
ibis  eonttDiied  desire,  the  naaamng  siMMld  itself 
continooiM ;  sif>ce  the  remaiung  eoMS^tion  of  tbe 
objectt  the  rftlai'utns  of  which  we  wish  to  explore,  and 
which  niMKt  \}fi  an  permanent  as  the  permanent  desire 
that  involves  it,  will^  of  course,  suggest  the  conception 
of  objoct«  rclat<;d  to  it ;  and,  therefoie,  the  relations 
ihemselveii,  an  subsequent  feelings  of  the  mind.  If  we 
wish  to  (liMcovcr  the  proportion  of  A  to  D,  these  con- 
o<?ptionH,  as  lon^  as  the  very  wish  which  involves  them 
romiiitiH,  tiiiiHt,  Ijy  the  Birnple  lawsuf  suggestion,  excite 
other  conceptions  related  to  them  ;  and,  in  the  uiulii- 
tudo  of  reUitivo  objects,  thus  capable  of  being  suggested, 


it  is  not  wonderful  that  there  should  be  some  one,  B 
or  C,  which  has  a  common  relation  to  both  A  and  D ; 
and  which,  therefore,  becomes  a  measure  for  compar- 
ing them,  or  suggests  this  very  relation,  without  any 
such  intentional  comparison.  Indeed,  since  A  and 
D,  both  conceived  together,  form  one  complex  feeling 
of  the  mind,  it  might  be  expected  that  the  relative 
objects  most  likely  to  arise  by  suggestion  would  be 
such  as  have  a  common  relation  to  both  parts,  if  I 
may  so  term  them,  of  the  complex  feeling  by  which 
they  are  suggested, — ^the  very  proofs,  or  intermediate 
conceptions,  which  form  the  links  of  our  demonstration. 


You  are  aware  that,  in  these  remarks,  I  speak  of 
the  series  of  propositions  that  arise  in  our  mind  when 
we  meditate  on  any  subject,  not  of  the  series  which 
we  submit,  in  discourse  or  in  written  works,  to  the 
consideration  of  others.  Though  it  is  impossible  for 
us,  even  in  these  cases,  to  will  a  single  conception  or 
a  single  feeling  of  relation, — since  this  would  be  to 
will  into  existence  that  which  already  exists, — it  is, 
unquestionably,  in  our  power  not  to  clothe  in  words 
the  conceptions  or  relations  that  have  arisen  in  our 
thought ;  and,  by  this  mere  omission  of  the  parts  of 
our  internal  series,  which  we  reject  as  feeble,  or  irrela- 
tive to  our  principal  object,  the  whole  series  of  propo- 
sitions, as  expressed,  may  seem  very  different,  certainly 
far  more  forcible  than  that  which  really  passed  through 
our  mind,  and  produced  in  us  that  conviction  or  per- 
suasion which  we  wish  to  diffuse.  But  still  it  must 
be  remembered,  that  it  is  the  omission  only  which 
makes  the  difference,  and  that,  in  the  whole  series  of 
propositions  which  w^e  express  in  language,  there  is 
not  a  single  conception  or  feeling  of  relation  which  we 
have  directly  willed. 
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Such  is  the  process  of  ratiocination,  considered  as 
a  natural  process  of  the  mind.  But  what  are  we  to 
think  of  that  art  of  reasoniiic^,  which,  for  so  many  affes, 
banished  reason  from  the  schools ; — of  that  art  which 
rcndnred  it  so  lahorious  a  drudgery  to  be  a  little  more 
ignorant  than  before,  which  could  produce  so  much 
disputation  without  any  subject  of  dispute,  and  so 
many  proud  victories  of  nothing  oyer  less  than  nothing! 
1  need  not  say  that  it  is  to  the  scholastic  art  of  logic 
I  allude. 

That  there  may  bo,  or  rather  that  there  is  a  rational 
logic,  I  am  far  from  denying ;  and  that  many  useful 
directions,  in  conformity  with  a  certain  system  of  rules, 
may  be  given  to  the  inexperienced  student  that  may 
facilitate  to  him  acquisitions  of  knowledge,  which,  but 
for  such  directions,  he  would  have  made  only  more 
slowly,  or  perhaps  not  made  at  all.  The  art  of  rea- 
soning, however,  which  a  judicious  logic  affords,  is  not 
so  much  the  art  of  acquiring  knowledge  as  the  art  of 
communicating  it  to  others  or  recording  it  in  the  man- 
ner that  may  be  most  profitable  for  our  own  future 
advancement  in  the  track  which  we  have  been  pursu- 
ing. Its  direct  benefit  to  ourselves  is  rather  negative 
than  positive — teaching  us  the  sources  of  error  in  our 
mental  constitution,  and  in  all  the  accidental  circum- 
stances of  the  language  which  we  are  obliged  to  use^ 
and  the  society  in  which  we  must  mingle, — and  thus 
rather  saving  us  from  what  is  false,  than  bestowing 
on  us  what  is  true.  Indeed,  since  we  cannoti  as  I 
have  shown,  produce  directly  in  our  mind  any  one 
conception,  or  any  one  feeling  of  relation,  it  is  very 
e\ident  that  the  influence  of  any  art  of  reasoning  on 
our  trains  of  thought  must  be  indirect  only. 

But  if  an  art  of  reasoning  is  to  be  given  to  ns,  it  i^ 
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surely  to  be  an  art  which  is  to  render  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  more  easy,  not  more  difficult ;  an  art 
which  is  to  avail  itself  of  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
mind  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  not  to  counteract  this 
tendency,  and  to  force  the  mind,  if  it  he  possible,  to 
suspend  the  very  progress  which  was  leading  it  to  truth. 
With  which  of  these  characters  did  the  syllogistic 
logic  more  exactly  correspond  ? 

The  natural  progress  of  reasoning  I  have  already 
explained  to  you,  and  illustrated  by  examples  both  of 
the  analytic  and  proportional  kind.  One  conception 
follows  another  conception,  according  to  certain  laws 
of  suggestion,  to  which  our  Divine  Author  has  adapted 
our  mental  constitution ;  and,  by  another  set  of  laws, 
which  the  same  Divine  Author  has  established,  certain 
feelings  of  relation  arise  from  the  consideration  of  the 
suggesting  and  suggested  object.  This  is  all  in  which 
reasoning,  as  felt  by  us,  truly  consists.  We  have  the 
conception  of  A,  it  suggests  B,  and,  these  two  concep- 
tions co-existing,  we  feel  some  rela-tion  which  they 
bear  to  each  other.  B,  thus  suggested,  suggests  C ; 
and  the  relation  of  these  is  felt  in  like  manner ;  and 
thnSj  through  the  longest  ratiocination,  analytical  or 
proportional,  each  subject  of  our  thought  suggests 
something  which  forms  a  part  of  it  and  is  involved  in 
it,  or  something  which  has  to  it  a  certain  relation  of 
proportion ;  and  the  relation  of  comprehension  in  the 
one  case,  or  of  proportion  in  the  other  case,  is  felt 
accordingly  at  every  step.  Nothiug,  surely,  can  be 
simpler  than  a  process  of  this  kind ;  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  conceive  how  the  process  could  be  made  shorter 
than  nature  herself  has  rendered  it,  unless  every  truth 
were  known  to  us  by  intuition.  Objects,  and  the  re- 
lation of  objects, — these  are  all  which  reasoning  in- 
volves ;  and  these  must  always  be  involved  in  every 
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the  absurdity,  which  is  implied  in  the  very  theory  of 
it,  distinguishes  it  still  more.  It  constantly  assumes, 
as  the  first  stage  of  that  reafioniag  by  which  we  are  to 
arrive  at  a  particular  truth,  our  previous  knowledge 
of  that  particular  truth.  The  major  is  the  very  con- 
clusion itself  under  another  form,  and  its  truth  is  not 
more  felt  than  that  which  it  professes  to  develop. 
Thus,  to  take  one  of  the  trifling  examples  w4)ich,  in 
books  of  logic,  are  usually  given,  with  a  most  appro- 
priate selection,  to  illusti-ate  this  worse  than  trifling 
art — when,  in  order  to  prove  that  John  is  a  sinner,  I 
do  not  adduce  any  particular  sin  of  which  he  has  been 
guilty,  but  draw  up  my  accusation  more  irresistibly, 
hy  the  major  of  a  syllogism.  All  men  are  sinners. 
John  is  a  man,  therefore  John  is  a  sinner.  If  I  really 
attached  any  meaning  to  my  major  proposition,  all 
men  are  sinners,  I  must,  at  that  very  moment,  have 
felt  as  completely  that  John  was  a  sinner,  as  after  I 
had  pursued  him,  technically,  through  the  minor  and 
conclusion. 

The  great  error  of  the  theory  of  the  syllogism — an 
error  which,  if  my  time  allowed,  it  would  he  interest- 
ing to  trace  in  its  relation  to  the  ideal  systems  of 
forms  and  species,  which  prevailed  when  the  syllo- 
gistic art  was  invented,  and  during  the  long  ages  of 
its  sway — consisted  in  supposing  that,  because  all  our 
knowledge  may  be  technically  reduced,  in  some  mea- 
sure, to  general  maxims,  these  maxims  have  naturally 
a  prior  and  paramount  existence  in  our  thought,  and 
give  rise  to  those  very  reasonings  which,  on  the  con- 
trary, give  rise  to  them. 

It  is  not  on  account  of  our  previous  assent  to  the 
axiom,  A  whole  is  greater  than  a  part,  that  we  be- 
lieve any  particular  whole  to  be  greater  than  any  part 
of  it ;  but  we  feel  this  truth  in  every  particular  case, 
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The  syllogism,  ttierefore,  which  proceeds  from  the 
axiom  to  the  demonstration  of  particulars,  reverses 
completely  the  order  of  reasoning,  and  begins  with 
the  conclusion,  in  order  to  teach  us  how  we  may  ar- 
rive at  it.  It  iSi  in  the  gi'eat  journey  of  truth,  a-s  if, 
in  any  of  our  common  journeyings  from  place  to  place 
— from  Edinburgh  to  London,  for  example — we  were 
to  be  directed  first  to  go  to  London,  and  then  to  find 
out  York  or  some  other  intermediate  town,  when  we 
might  be  quite  sure  of  knowing  the  way  from  York 
to  London,  because  we  must  already  have  travelled 
it.  Is  this  the  soii  of  direction  which  we  could  ven- 
ture to  give  to  any  traveller,  or  would  not  every 
traveller,  if  we  were  to  venture  to  give  him  such  a 
direction,  smile  at  our  folly?  It  would  have  been 
happy  for  science  if  the  similar  folly  of  the  dialectic 
directions  of  the  schools  had  been  as  easily  perceived. 
But  we  all  know  what  it  is  to  journey  from  place  to 
place ;  and  few  know,  accurately,  what  it  is  to  journey 
from  truth  to  truth.  In  the  one  case,  we  are  fond  of 
the  shortest  road,  and  very  soon  find  out  what  that 
shortest  road  is.  In  the  other  case,  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  we  are  fond  of  the  shortest  road,  or  at 
least  we  have  an  unfortunate  tendency  to  believe  that 
a  road  is  the  shortest  possible,  merely  because,  being 
a  great  deal  longer,  it  may  have  made  us  go  through 
much  very  rapid  exercise  to  very  little  purpose. 

"  God  has  not  been  so  sparing  to  men,"  says  Mr 
Locke,  "  as  to  make  them  barely  two-legged  animals,^ 
and  left  it  to  Aristotle  to  make  them  rational."^  In- 
deed, the  most  convincing  proof  of  their  own  indepen- 
dent rationality  is,  that,  wuth  the  encumbrance  of  the 
logical  system  of  the  schools,  they  were  able  to  shake 

'  Creatures — Orig. 
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tUs  oft  mod  to  become  icssoners  in  tbe  true  and  noble 
MMB  of  Uiat  term,  bjr  ■tandoning  tbe  art  wiiich  made 
them  onlr  dispatants. 


LECTCRE  L. 
Amt^fm  ^dU  Srk tlutic  ixific,  eotUim Hed.—Ordfr  //.,  BAat'»u 

In  ajr  last  Leciore,  Gentlemen,  after  analysing  the 
fifiwrm  of  rmtiocioatioii,  and  explaining  tbe  laws  on 
wbiflk  the  order  of  its  regnlar  series  of  propositioos 
depettds^  I  proceeded  to  consider  the  logic  of  tbe 
aeboob  as  an  instruBent  of  reasoning,  not  on  aceoont 
of  aaj  merits  irhich  I  supposed  it  to  possess,  aa  a 
usefol  instrnnient  for  this  poipose,  bnt  merely  from 
that  interest  which  eren  error  itself  acquires,  when  it 
is  regarded  as  tbe  error  of  all  tbe  wise,  or  of  all  wbo 
were  eonsiderMi  as  wi^  for  many  ages.  The  ruins 
of  a  mtgbtj  inteUeotsal  system  must  sorely  be  viewed 
by  08  with  some  portion  at  least  of  that  emotion 
which  is  so  readily  excited  by  the  decaying  monu- 
ments, and  the  mere  workmanship  of  mechanic  art» 
in  the  rains  of  an  ancient  city,  or  eren  of  the 
solitary  castle  of  some  distinguished  chieftain.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  pause  on  tbe  intellectual  ruin,  as 
we  would  pause  on  some  half-worn  scolpture  or  ^len 
oolumn,  when  tbe  same  column  or  sculpture,  if  exists 
ing  entire  in  any  modem  edifice,  would  scarcely  attract 
our  regard. 

In  considering  this  ancient  system — ancient,  unfor- 
tunately, only  if  we  date  it  from  tbe  period  at  which 
it  began  its  destructive  reign,  and  not,  if  we  date  it 
from  tbe  period  of  its  decay — I  endeavoured  to  show 
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you,  by  a  comparison  of  the  process  of  the  syllogistic 
art  with  the  process  by  which,  without  any  such  arti- 
ficial system,  we  advance  from  truth  to  truth,  in  those 
progressive  feelings  of  relation  which  arise  when  we 
are  said  to  reflect  or  meditate  on  a  subject,  how  mucli 
simpler  and  shorter  the  natural  process  of  two  propo- 
sitions at  every  stage  is,  than  the  artificial  process  of 
three  at  every  stage ;  and  what  inconsistency  is  im- 
plied, in  the  very  theory  of  the  syllogism,  if  consider- 
ed as  an  art  of  acquiring  truth,  and  not  merely  as  an 
art  of  communicating  it ;  since  the  very  knowledge 
implied  in  the  major  proposition,  which,  in  the  syllo- 
gism, is  the  first  proposition  of  the  series,  supposes 
the  previous  feeling  of  that  relation,  which  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  conclusion,  for  the  discovery  of  which 
ultimate  relation  alone  the  syllogism  is  supposed  to 
be  invented.  If  we  have  previously  felt  this  relation, 
which  the  conclusion  expresses,  we  have  evidently  no 
need  of  the  syllogism,  which  is  technically  to  unfold 
it  to  ns  :  if  we  have  not  previously  felt  it,  we  cannot 
admit  the  major  proposition  of  the  syllogism,  which 
is  the  first  step  of  the  reasoning ;  and  that  which 
teaches  us,  by  a  series  of  propositions,  only  what  we 
Itave  admitted  already,  before  the  first  proposition, 
cannot  surely  be  supposed  to  add  much  to  our  stock 
of  truths* 

The  natural  process  of  reasoning,  by  two  proposi- 
tions, instead  of  the  three,  which  the  syllogism  would 
force  us  to  use,  has  been  allowed,  indeed,  by  logicians 
to  have  a  place  in  their  system  ;  because,  with  all 
their  fondness  for  their  own  technical  modes  and 
figures,  they  had  not  quite  sufiieient  hardihood  to 
deny,  that  it  is  at  least  possible  for  us  to  reason 
sometimes,  as  in  truth  we  always  reason.  Their  ouly 
resource,  therefore,  was  to  reduce  this  natural  process 
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"  Brief  Account  of  Aristotle's  Logic,"  published  by 
Lord  Kames  in  the  last  voluiue  of  bis  Sketches, 
"  That  the  defects  of  this  system  were  less  apparent 
in  the  original  works  of  its  inventor  than  in  the  works 
of  his  commentators, — from  this  circumstance,  that 
Aristotle,  in  discussing  the  legitimate  syllogisms, 
never  makes  use  of  real  syllogisms  to  illustrate  bis 
rules,  but  avails  himself  of  the  mere  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  as  representative  of  the  subjects  and  predi- 
cates of  his  propositions."  *  "  The  commentators, 
and  systematical  writers  in  logic,"  says  Dr  Reid, 
"  have  supplied  this  defect,  and  given  us  real  ex- 
amples, of  every  legitimate  mode  in  all  the  figures. 
We  acknowledge  this  to  be  charitably  done,  in  order 
to  assist  the  conception  in  matters  so  very  abstract ; 
but  whether  it  was  prudently  done  for  the  honour  of 
the  art,  may  be  doubted.  I  am  afraid  this  was  to 
uncover  the  nakedness  of  the  theory :  it  has  undoubt- 
edly contributed  to  bring  it  into  contempt ;  for  when 
one  considers  the  silly  and  uninstructive  reasonings 
that  have  been  brought  forth  by  this  grand  organ  of 
science,  he  can  hardly  forbear  crying  out,  '  Parturi- 
unt  montes,  et  nascitur  ridiculus  mus.'  Many  of  the 
w^riters  on  logic,"  continues  Dr  Reid,  "  are  acute  and 
iugeuious,  and  much  practised  in  the  syllogistical  art ; 
and  there  must  be  some  reason  why  the  examples  they 
have  given  of  syllogisms  are  so  lean."  ' 

The  reason  of  this  leanness,  of  which  Dr  Reid 
speaks,  is  not  very  difficult  of  discovery.  It  is  to  be 
found  in  the  nature  of  the  syllogism  itself,  which,  as 
I  have  shown,  assumes,  and  must  assume,  in  every 
case  as  evident,  and  already  felt,  in  the  major  propo- 
sition, the  very  truth  which  the  technical  reasoner  is 

*  Chapter  iv.  sect.  3. — The  language  somewhat  varieJ. 
'  Chapter  iv.  sect.  3. 
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These  remarks,  tliough  relating  chiefly  to  the  in- 
fluence of  this  technical  process,  as  a  supposed  mode  of 
facilitating  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  in  our  own 
meditative  reasonings,  may  have  already  shown  you, 
that,  if  the  syllogism  was  inefficacious,  and,  I  may 
say,  even  worse  than  inefficacious,  as  a  process  for 
discovering  truth,  it  was  not  less  inadequate  as  an  in- 
strument for  communicating  truth  to  others ;  though 
it  is  for  its  supposed  advantages  in  this  respect  that, 
of  late  at  least,  when  we  are  beginning  to  recover 
from  our  transcendental  admiration  of  it,  it  has  been 
chiefly  panegyrized  or  defended,  A  very  little  atten- 
tion to  the  nature  of  the  different  propositions  of  the 
syllogism  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  the  same 
fundamental  error,  which  renders  it  useless  for  dis- 
covering truth,  renders  it  equally  useless  for  the 
development  of  it ;  and  that,  as  our  internal  reasoning 
is  only  a  series  of  cnthymemes,  it  is  only  by  such  a 
series  of  enthymemes  as  that  by  which  truth  unfolds 
itself  to  our  own  minds,  that  it  can  be  successfully 
unfolded  to  the  minds  of  others. 

In  the  attempt  to  communicate  knowledge  by  the 
technical  forms  of  reasoning,  the  major  proposition, 
as  first  stated  in  the  argument,  must  of  course  have 
been  supposed  to  be  understood  and  admitted  when 
stated,  since,  if  not  admitted  by  the  hearer  or  reader 
as  soon  as  stated,  it  would  itself  stand  in  need  of 
proof;  and,  if  it  was  so  understood  and  admitted,  of 
what  use  could  the  remaining  propositions  of  the  syl- 
logism be,  since  they  could  communicate  no  truth  that 
was  not  communicated  and  felt  before  ?  There  is  no 
absurdity  in  supposing,  that  we  may  admit  the  con- 
clusion of  a  syllogism,  without  admitting  the  major 
proposition ;  since  the  major,  though  it  involves  the 
conclusion,  involves  some  more  general  relations.    We 
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■ay  admit,  for  example,  that  Peter  is  ax  feet  high, 
tlioii^  if  his  statue  were  attempted  to  be  demon- 
fltraled  to  as  by  the  syllogism^ — all  men  are  six  feet 
h^h,  bat  Peter  is  a  man,  therefore  Peter  is  six  feet 
hi^i — we  shoold  certainly  object  to  the  major  pro- 
position, and  fonn  onr  belief  oiily  on  particular  obser- 
Tation  of  the  indiTiduaL    But  though  we  may  thus 
admit  the  proposition  whidi  forms  the  conclusion  of 
a  syllogism,  without  admitting  the  major  propomtion, 
ftom  which  it  is  said  to  flow,  it  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible that  we  should  know  the  meaning  of  the  major, 
and  admit  it,  without  admitting  also,  taciUy,  indeed, 
bvt  with  equal  feeling  of  its  truth,  the  conclusion 
itsdC    The  whde  question,  as  we  haTe  seen,  rebites 
to  the  feding  of  the  truth  of  the  major  proposition ; 
for,  if  it  he  tnie,  and  fdt  to  be  true,  all  the  rest  is 
alieady  aflofred;  and  yet  this  most  important  of  all 
propositions,  which,  if  the  conclusion  be  of  a  kind 
that  demands  proof,  must  itself  demand  proof  still 
more,  is  the  tcit  proposition  which  is  most  prepos- 
terously submitted  to  us  in  the  first  place  for  our 
assent,  without  any  proof  whateTer, — ^the  honour  of 
a  proof  being  reserved  only  for  a  proportion,  which, 
if  the  major  require  no  proof  must  be  itself  too  clear 
to  stand  in  need  of  it.     As  a  mode  of  communicating 
knowledge,  therefore,  the  syllogism  is,  if  possible,  still 
more  defectire  than  as  a  mode  of  acquiring  it.    It 
does  not  give  any  additional  knowledge,  nor  conmiuiii- 
cate  the  knowledge  which  it  does  communicate  in  anj 
simpler,  or  shorter,  or  surer  way.     On  the  oontraiy, 
whatever  knowledge  it  gives,  it  renders  more  confused 
by  being  more  cumbrous ;  and  it  cannot  foil  to  traia 
the  mind,  which  receives  instruction  in  this  way,  io 
two  of  the  most  dangerous  practical   enors, — tbe 
errors  of  admitting,  without  proo^  only  what  leqaiRS 
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proof,  uiui  of  tloubting,  that  is  to  say,  of  roqiiirinijf 
proof,  only  of  what  is  evident.  Sncli  in  the  sylloj^'isnu 
considonMl  jis  an  iiistruiuent,  cither  for  facilitating  our 
own  :i,tta.inmenta  in  knowledge  or  for  coninuiuicatiiig 
these  attainments  to  others. 

TIk*  tnuni|)h  of  the  syllogistic  tirt,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, however,  is  not  iis  an  art  of  acquiring  or  com- 
nninicating  truth,  but  as  an  nrt  of  di.sput:iiioii — as  the 
great  art  of  |>rovi]ig  any  thing  by  any  tiling,  quidlibet 
per  (piodlibet  |)rol>andi.  And,  if  it  bo  a  merit  to  be 
able  to  dispute  long  and  (Mpuilly  well,  on  subjects 
known  and  nnknown,  to  vampiiyli  an  nppinient  by  being 
in  tlie  wrong,  and  sometimes  too  by  being  in  the  right, 
but  witlujut  the  Hlightest  rega.rd  eithen'  to  the  right  or 
wrong,  and  merely  aa  these  accidental  circiinistaiices 
may  have  corresponded  with  certain  skilful  us<*s  of 
terms  w-itliout  a  meaning — this  merit  the  logicians  of 
the  schools  unquestionably  might  claim.  Indeed,  in 
controversies  of  tliis  sort,  in  those  ages  of  endlcBS  con- 
troversy, "  success,"  as  it  has  been  very  truly  remarked* 
"  teudiMl  no  more  to  <leciite  the  question,  than  a  man's 
killing  his  antagonist  in  a  duel  servt'S  now  to  satisfy 
any  person  of  sense  that  the  victor  had  right  on  his 
side,  and  that  tlm  vanquisluMl  was  in  the  wrong.'* 

Of  this  systinn  of  logiir,  the  vit'ws  given  by  jdiilo- 
sophers,  <biriug  the  pt>nod  in  whicii  it  flourished,  are 
almost  innumerable ;  and,  in  no  other  works  can  we 
Hud  so  stinking  a  mixture  of  intellectual  stretigtli  and 
intellectual  weakness;  of  aeuteness.  eajiahle  of  nnd\liig 
the  nicest  and  most  subtile  ilistinctions,  with  an  im- 
becility of  judgment,  incapable  of  estimating  the  iusig- 
nirieance  of  any  one  of  those  subjects  on  which  so  many 
nice  and  subtile  distinctions  were  made.  All  these  rom- 
mentaries.  and  systematic  views,  however — though  all 
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that  is  valuable  in  them  were  condensed  into  a  few 
pages — ^would  scarcely  he  equal  in  value  to  the  few 
pages  of  a  commentary  of  a  different  kind ;  in  which 
the  maxims  of  logic  are  adapted,  with  most  singular 
happiness,  to  a  ludicrous  theory  of  syllogisms,  the 
striking  coincidences  of  which  with  the  actual  laws  of 
the  syllogism  will  he  best  felt  by  those  to  whom  the 
rules  of  syllogizing  are  almost  familiar. 

"  Though  I'm  afraid  I  have  transgressed  upon  my 
reader's  patience  already,  I  cannot  help  taking  notice 
of  one  thing  more  extraordinary  than  any  yet  men- 
tioned ;  which  was  Crambe's  Treatise  of  Syllogisms. 
He  supposed  that  a  philosopher's  brain  was  like  a 
great  forest,  where  ideas  ranged  like  animals  of  several 
kinds;  that  those  ideas  copulated  and  engendered 
conclusions ;  that  when  those  of  different  species  co- 
pulate, they  bring  forth  monsters  or  absurdities ;  that 
the  major  is  the  male,  the  minor  the  female,  whicli 
copulate  by  the  middle  term,  and  engender  the  con- 
clusion. Hence  they  are  called  the  pnsinissa^  or  pre- 
decessors of  the  conclusion ;  and  it  is  properly  said  by 
the  logicians  quod  pariant  scientiam^  opinioriem^  they 
beget  science,  opinion,  &c.  Universal  propositions  are 
persons  of  quality ;  and  therefore  in  logic  they  are 
said  to  be  of  the  first  figure.  Singular  propositions 
are  private  persons,  and  therefore  placed  in  the  third 
or  last  figure,  or  rank.  From  those  principles  all  the 
rales  of  syllogisms  naturally  follow  : 

"  I.  That  there  are  only  three  terms,  neither  more 
nor  less  ;  for  to  a  child  there  can  he  only  one  father 
and  one  mother. 

"  II.  From  universal  premises  there  follows  an  uni- 
versal conclusion,  as  if  one  should  say  that  persons  of 
quality  always  beget  persons  of  quality. 
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"  III.  From  singular  premises  follows  only  a  singular 
conclusion,  that  is,  if  the  parents  be  only  private  people, 
the  issue  must  be  so  likewise. 

**  IV.  From  particular  propositions  nothing  can  be 
concluded,  because  the  individua  vaga  are  (like  whore* 
masters  and  common  strumpets)  barren. 

"  V.  There  cannot  be  more  in  the  conclusion  than 
was  in  the  premises,  that  is,  children  can  only  inherit 
from  their  parents. 

"  VI.  The  conclusion  follows  the  weaker  part,  that 
is,  children  inherit  the  diseases  of  their  parents. 

"  VII,  From  two  negatives  nothing  can  be  con- 
cluded, for  from  divorce  or  separation  there  can  come 
no  issue. 

"  VIII.  The  medium  cannot  enter  the  conclusion, 
that  being  logical  incest. 

"IX.  An  hypothetical  proposition,  is  only  a  con- 
tract, or  a  promise  of  marriage ;  from  such,  therefore, 
there  can  spring  no  real  issue. 

"  X.  When  the  premises,  or  parents,  are  necessar- 
ily joined,  (or  in  lawful  wedlock,)  they  beget  lawful 
issue ;  but  contingently  joined,  they  beget  bastards. 

"So  much  for  the  affirmative  propositions;  the 
negative  must  be  deferred  to  another  occasion. 

"  Crambe  used  to  value  himself  upon  this  system, 
from  whence  he  said  one  might  see  the  propriety  of 
the  expression — such  a  one  has  a  barren  imagination  ; 
and  how  common  is  it  for  such  people  to  adopt  con- 
clusions that  are  not  the  issue  of  their  premises ;  there- 
fore as  an  absurdity  is  a  monster,  a  falsity  is  a  bastard ; 
and  a  true  conclusion  that  followeth  not  from  the 
premises,  may  properly  be  said  to  be  adopted.  But 
then  what  is  an  enthymeme  ?  (quoth  Cornelius.)  Why, 
an  enthymeme  (replied  Crambe)  is  when  the  major  is 
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indeed  married  to  the  minor,  but  the  marriage  kept 
secret."  ^ 

Of  the  direct  influence  of  the  school  logic,  in  retard- 
ing, and  almost  wholly  preventing  the  progress  of  every 
better  science^  I  need  not  attempt  any  additional  illus- 
tration, after  the  remarks  already  offered.  But  the 
indirect  influences  of  this  art  vpere  not  less  hurtful. 

One  of  the  most  hurtful  consequences  of  this  method. 
was  the  ready  disguise  of  venerable  ratiocination  wliicli 
it  afi'orded  for  any  absurdity.  However  futile  an  ex- 
planation might  be,  it  was  still  possible  to  advance  it 
in  all  the  customary  solemnities  of  mood  and  figure ; 
and  it  was  very  natural,  therefore,  for  those  who  heard 
what  they  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  reasoning, 
to  believe  that,  in  hearing  a  reasoning,  they  had  heard 
a  reason.  Of  this  I  may  take  an  instance  w^iich  Lord 
Kames  has  quoted  from  the  great  inventor  of  the 
system  himself,  and  one  which  very  few  of  liis  followers 
have  been  able  to  surpass.  *'  Aristotle,  who  wrote  a 
book  about  mechanics,  was  much  puzzled  about  the 
equilibrium  of  a  balance,  when  unequal  weights  are 
hung  upon  it,  at  different  distances  fi'om  the  centre. 
Having  observed  that  the  arms  of  the  balance  describe 
portions  of  a  circle,  he  accounted  for  the  equilibrium 
by  a  notable  argument.  '  All  the  properties  of  the 
circle  are  w^onderfuL  The  equilibrium  of  the  two 
weights  that  describe  portions  of  a  circle  is  wonderful; 
therefore  the  equilibrium  must  be  one  of  the  properties 
of  the  circle/  What  arc  we  to  think  of  Aristotle's 
logic,"  continues  Lord  Kames,  "when  we  find  him 
capable  of  such  childish  reasoning?  and  yet  that  work 
has  been  the  admiration  of  all  the  world,  for  centuries 
upon  centuries ;  nay,  that  foolish  argument  has  beeo 
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espoused  and  commented  upon,  by  his  disciples,  for 

the  same  length  of  time."  ^ 

As  another  very  hurtful  consequence  of  this  techni- 
cal system,  I  may  remark,  that  the  constant  necessity 
of  having  recourao  to  some  syllogistic  form  of  argu- 
ment, and  of  using  these  forms,  in  cases  in  which  the 
opinions,  involved  in  the  syllogism,  were  at  least  as 
clear  before  the  syllogism  as  after  it,  rendered  argu- 
ment and  belief,  by  a  sort  of  indissoluble  association, 
almost  synonymous  terms.  If  we  had  still  to  prove 
John  to  be  fallible,  after  having  proved,  or  at  least 
obtained  assent  to  the  proposition,  that  all  men  are 
fallible,  it  was  not  easy  to  discover  any  truth  so  self- 
evident  as  not  to  stand  at  least  equally  in  need  of 
demonstration.  Hence  the  constant  tendency  in  the 
scholastic  ages  to  prove  what  did  not  stand  in  need  of 
proof.  Everything  was  to  be  demonstrated,  and 
everything  ivas  demonstrated ;  though  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  the  only  effect  of  the  demonstration 
frequently  was  to  render  obscure — at  least  as  obscure 
as  any  thing  self-evident  could  be  rendered — what, 
but  for  the  demonstration,  could  not  have  admitted  of 
the  slightest  doubt. 

Akin  to  this  tendency  of  proving  everything,  even 
self-evident  projiositions,  by  some  syllogistic  form,  was 
the  tendency  which  the  mind  acquired,  to  apply  many 
varieties  of  technical  phraseology  to  the  same  proposi- 
tion, so  as  to  make  many  propositions  of  one ;  as  if 
every  repetition  of  it,  in  another  form"  of  language, 
were  the  enunciation  of  another  truth.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  take  up  a  volume  of  any  of  the  old  logicians, 
and  to  read  a  single  page  of  it,  without  discovering 
innumerable  examples  of  the  influence  of  which  I 
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gpeak.  Indeed,  as  the  forms  of  technical  expression, 
or  at  least  the  possible  combinations  of  these,  are 
almost  infinite,  it  is,  in  many  cases,  difficult  to  dis- 
cover what  principle  of  forbearance  and  mercy  to  the 
reader  led  the  logician  to  stop  at  one  of  his  identical 
propositions,  rather  than  to  extend  the  supposed  ratio- 
cination through  many  similar  pages.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  at  least,  that  the  principle  which  produced 
many  pages,  might,  with  as  much  reason,  have  pro- 
duced a  whole  volume. 

It  is  certainly  not  easy  to  imagine  a  proposition  that 
would  less  stand  in  needof  proof  than  that  which  affirms 
what  is  possible  and  what  is  impossible,  not  to  be  the 
same ;  or  if,  for  the  honour  of  logic,  that  nothing  might 
he  allowed  to  be  credited  without  mood  and  figure,  a 
syllogism  should  be  thought  necessary,  a  single  syllo- 
gism seems  all  that  could,  with  any  decency,  be  claimed. 
But  how  many  syllogisms  does  an  expert  logician  em- 
ploy to  remove  all  doubt  from  this  hardy  proposition ! 
The  example  which  I  take  is  not  from  those  darker 
ages  in  which  almost  any  absurdity  may  readily  be 
supposed,  but  from  the  period  which  produced  the 
Essay  on  (he  Jlummi  UnderstaJiding,  It  is  from  a 
work  of  a  logician,  David  Dirodon,  a  professor  in  one 
of  the  French  universities — an  author,  too,  of  no  or- 
dinary merit,  who,  in  many  cases,  reasons  with  singu- 
lar acuteness,  and  whose  works  were  held  in  such  high 
admiration,  that  he  was  requested,  by  a  provincial 
synod  of  the  church,  to  make  as  much  haste  as  possibl 
to  publish  his  course  of  philosophy  for  the  benefit  of 
the  churches  ianquam  ecdesiis  nostris  pernecessaj-uan. 
The  argument  which  I  quote  from  him,  may  be  con- 
sidered, therefore,  not  as  an  instance  of  logical  pleon- 
asm peculiar  to  bim,  but  as  a  very  fair  example  of  the 
technical  argumentation  of  the  period. 


II is  demonstration,  that  things  possible  and  things 
impossible  are  not  the  game,  is  contained  in  six  weighty 
paragraphs,  of  which  I  translate  literally  the  first  two, 
that  are  sufficiently  absurd  indeed,  but  not  more  ab- 
surd than  the  paragraph's  which  follow  them. 

"  Whatever,  of  itself  and  in  itself,  includes  things 
contradictory,  differs  in  itself  from  that  which,  of  it- 
self and  in  itself,  does  not  imply  any  thing  contradic- 
tory. But  what  is  impossible  of  itself  and  in  itself, 
involves  things  contradictory, — for  example,  an  irra- 
tional human  being,  a  round  square.  But  what  is 
possible  of  itself  and  in  itself,  includes  no  contradiction. 
Therefore,  what  is  impossible  in  itself,  differs  from 
what  is  possible. 

"  Things  contradictory  arc  not  the  same ;  for  ex- 
ample, a  man,  and  not  a  man.  But  what  is  possible 
in  itself  and  impossible  in  itself  are  contradictory, 
which  I  prove  thus : — What  is  possible  in  itself  and 
what  is  impossible  in  itself,  are  contradictory :  But 
what  is  impossible  in  itself,  is  not  possible  in  itself; 
therefore,  what  is  possible  in  itself,  and  what  is  impos- 
sible in  itself,  are  contradictory;  therefore  they  are 
not  the  same  in  themselves." 

**  Quod  ex  se  et  in  se  includit  contradictoria,  difFert 
in  se  ab  eo  quod  ex  se,  et  in  se  non  involvit  contradic- 
toria. Sed  impossibile,  ex  se,  et  in  se  involvit  con- 
tradictoria; puta  homo  irrationalis,  quadratum  rotun- 
dum,  &:c.  Possibilo  vero  ex  se,  et  in  se  non  includit 
contradictoria.  Ergo,  impossibile  in  se  ditfert  a  pos- 
sibili. 

"  Contradictoria  non  sunt  idem ;  puta  homo  et  non 
homo.  Sed  possibile  in  se  et  impossibile  in  se  sunt 
contradictoria,  quod  sic  probatur.  Possibile  in  se,  et 
non  possibile  in  se,  sunt  contradictoria.  Sed  impos- 
sibile in  se  est  non  possibile.     Ergo,  possibile  in  se, 
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et  impossibile  m  se,  sunt  contradictoria.     Ergo  in  se 
non  sunt  idem 


"  I 


I  have  already  said,  that  the  two  paragraphs  whicli 
I  have  quoted,  are  but  a  small  part  of  the  ratioci- 
nation ;  for,  as  the  reasoner  supposes  his  adversary 
to  be  very  obstinate,  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  assail 
him  with  a  multitude  of  arguments,  even  after  these 
which  he  has  so  strenuously  urged. 

What  but  the  coustant  habit  of  mere  verbal  disputa- 
tion could  have  reconciled  even  the  dullest  reasoner  to 
such  reasouiug  as  this  ?  If  we  had  not  previously  be- 
lieved what  is  impossible,  and  what  is  possible,  not  to  be 
in  themselves  the  same,  could  wc  have  believed  it  more, 
after  all  this  labour  ?  The  only  circumstance  which 
could  make  ua  have  any  doubt  on  the  subject,  is  the 
loDg  labour  of  such  a  demonstration,  in  wliicli  the  truth 
is  almost  hid  from,  our  view  by  the  multitude  of  words. 

"  So  spina  the  eilkwonu  email,  its  slender  store, 
And  lal)ours  till  it  clouds  itself  aE  o'er."  ' 

The  reign  of  this  philosophy  may  now,  indeed  be 
considered  merely  as  a  thing  which  has  been,  for  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  speak  of  one  or  two  devoted 
admirers  of  the  Aristotelian  method  who  may,  perhaps, 
not  yet  have  vanished  from  among  us, — thrown  as 
they  are,  unfortunately,  on  too  late  an  age,  with  opin- 
ions which,  in  other  ages,  nn'ght  have  raised  them  to 
the  most  envied  distinctions— who  love  what  is  very 
ancient,  and  who  love  what  is  written  in  Greek,  and 
who  have,  therefore,  two  irresistible  reasons  for  ven- 


'  Dirodonis  Philosophiija  ContractEB,  Pars  II.  quse  est  Metaphy- 
sica,  Para  I.  cap.  i.  sect.  10,  11. — ^Tbe  same  subject  is  treated  at 
much  greater  length,  in  bis  larger  work  on  Metaphysics,  from  the 
0th  to  the  28tb  page. 
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erating  that  pMlosophy*  wbich  is  unquestionably  omch 
older  than  Newton,  or  Des  Cartes,  or  Bacon,  and,  as 
unquestionably,  written  in  a  language  which  saves  it 
from  vulgar  eyes.  Or  rather,  to  speak  with  more  can- 
dour of  such  misplaced  sages  of  other  times,  there  may, 
perhaps,  be  some  few  generous,  but  erring  lovers  of 
wisdom,  who,  impressed  with  the  real  merits  of  Aris- 
totle, and  with  the  majesty  of  that  academic  sway, 
which  he  exercised  for  so  long  a  period  of  the  history 
of  our  race,  give  him  credit  for  merit  still  greater  and 
more  extensive  than  he  really  possessed, — but  merit 
it  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  acknowledged,  which  was 
long  as  indisputable  as  his  real  excellence,  and  which 
all  the  learned  and  honoured  of  every  nation,  in  which 
learning  could  confer  honour,  united  in  ascribing  to  him 
and  gloried  in  being  his  worshippers.  The  worship, 
however,  is  now  past,  but  there  are  effects  of  the  wor- 
ship which  still  remain-  Wo  have  laid  aside  the 
superstition  ;  but,  as  often  happens,  in  laying  aside  the 
superstition,  we  have  retained  many  of  the  supersti- 
tious practices. 

That  we  reason  worse  than  we  should  have  done, 
if  our  ancestors  had  reasoned  better,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  because  we  should  have  profited  by  the  results 
of  their  better  reasoning ;  but  I  have  almost  as  little 
doubt  that  we  suffer  from  their  errors,  in  another  way, 
by  having  knbibed,  as  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  us 
not  to  imbibe,  some  portion  of  the  spirit  of  their  Dia- 
lectic subtilties;  some  greater  passion,  for  distinctions 
merely  verbal,  and  for  laborious  demonstrations  of 
things  self-evident,  than  we  should  have  felt,  from  the 
mere  imperfection  of  our  intellectual  nature,  if  the 
logic  of  Aristotle  had  never  been. 

In  the  division  which  I  made  of  the  relations  sug- 
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been  a  sufficient  proof  of  that  insanity  which  his  fel- 
low-citizens, on  another  celebrated  occasion,  ascribed 
to  him.  What  Democritus  is  thus  said  to  have  done, 
is  the  very  folly  in  which  all  mankind  concurred  for  a 
long  succession  of  centuries.  They  put  out  their  eyes 
that  they  might  see  nature  better ;  and  they  saw,  as 
might  be  supposed,  only  the  dreams  of  their  own 
imagination. 


The  order  of  relations  which  we  have  next  to  con- 
sider, are  those  which,  as  involving  the  notion  of  time, 
or  priority  and  subsequence,  I  have  denominated  Re- 
lations of  Succession.  On  these,  however,  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  dwell  at  any  length.  They  require, 
indeed,  very  little  more  than  to  be  simply  mentioned  ; 
the  only  questions  of  difficulty  which  they  involve 
having  been  discussed  fully  in  my  Preliminary  Lec- 
tures, in  which  it  was  necessary,  before  proceeding  to 
examine  the  changes  or  affections  of  the  mind  in  its 
varying  phenomena,  and  the  mental  powers  or  sus- 
ceptibilities which  these  changes  or  affections  denote, 
that  we  should  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  terms 
change  and  power,  cause  and  effect.  Any  part  of 
those  discussions  it  would  be  quite  superfluous  now 
to  repeat ;  since,  after  the  full  illustration  of  the  Doc- 
trine of  Power  or  Efficiency,  which  I  then  submitted 
to  you,  and  the  frequent  subsequent  allusions  to  it,  I 
may  safely  take  for  granted  that  the  doctrine  itself 
cannot  have  escaped  from  your  memory. 

The  relations  of  succession,  then,  as  the  very  name 
implies,  are  those  which  the  subjects  of  these  relations 
bear  to  each  other,  as  prior  or  posterior  in  time. 
What  we  term  a  cause  suggests  its  particular  effect ; 
what  we  term  an  effect  suggests  its  particular  cause, 
when   we  have  previously  become  acquainted  with 
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their  order  of  succession.     If  the  cause,  howeyer,  sug- 
gested nothing  more  than  the  simple  conception  of 
the  effect,  and  the  effect  nothing  more  than  the  simple 
conception  of  the  object  which  was  its  cause,  the  sug- 
gestious  would,  of  course,  he  referahle  to  the  power 
or  susceptibility  formerly  considered  by  us, — that  of  < 
simple  suggestion,  or  association,  as  it  is  commonly 
termed.     But  the  cause  does  not  suggest  the  effect,: 
merely  as  a  separate  object  of  our  thought,  nor  the' 
effect  the  cause,  as  a  separate  object.     It  suggests 
also  the  new  feeling  of  their  mutual  relation.     When 
I  look  at  a  picture  of  Titian,  for  example,  and  the 
conception  of  the  painter  instantly  arises,  I  do  not 
think  of  Titian  merely  as  an  individual,  unconnected 
with  the  object  which  I  perceive,  I  do  not  think  of 
him  in  the  same  manner  as  I  may  have  thought  of  him 
repeatedly  at   other  times  when  the  reading  of  his 
name,  or  the  mention  of  him  in  conversation  on  works 
of  art,  or  any  other  accidental  circumstance,  may  have 
recalled  him  to  my  mind.     If  I  had  only  the  concejv 
tion  of  Titian  as  I  may  have  conceived  him  in  those 
other  cases,  the  suggestion  would  be  truly  a  simple 
suggestion ;  but  this  simple  conception  of  the  artist  iSi 
instantly  followed  by  another  feeling  of  his  connexion 
with  that  particular  work  of  his  art,  which  is  before 
my  eyes;  a  relation  which  it  requires  no  great  ana- 
lytic discernment  to  separate  from  the  simple   con-j 
cej>tion  itself,  and  which  arises  jjrecisely  in  the  saradl 
way  as  the  other  relations  which  have  been  considered 
by  us, — the  relation  of  resemblance,  for  example,, 
wlien,   in   music,  one  air   suggests  to  us  a  similar 
melody, — or  the  relation  of  proportion,  when  we  think 
of  the  squares  of  the  sides  of  a  right-angled  triangle, 
in  Pythagoras's  celebrated  theorem. 

The  relations  of  succession,  then,  are  as  distinct 
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from  tilt'  simple    percu]ttioiis  or  conceptioiiH   which 
suggest  tliciii,  and  aB  truly  indicative,  therefore,  of  a 
p(HMili{i,r  power  or  suBcc|)tihility  of  the  mind,  as  the 
relations  of  co-existence  are  distinct  from  tiie  perceji- 
tions  or  conceptions  whicti  sui^gcrft  them.     Tliey  are 
relations  either  of  casual  or  of  iiivariahlc  antecedence; 
or  consequence ;  and  wc  distinguish  these  as  clearly 
in  our  tlnui^dit  an  we  diMtin^uisli  any  other  two  rela- 
tioiiy.     We  speak  of  events  which   liai>pencd  after 
other  events  as  mere  dates  in  chronology.     Wo  speak 
of  other  events  as  the  effects  of  events  or  circiiin- 
st:i.nces  that  ]>rec(.>ded  them.     The  relation  of  invari- 
able antecedence  and  consequence,  in  distinction  from 
merely  casual  antecedence  and  consequence,  is,  as  I 
have  already  frequently  stated,  this  relation  of  causes 
and  eH'ccts.     WHieu  J  rejijard  any  object,  ami  feel  tins 
relation  of  uniform  proximity  of  succession,  which  it 
bears  to  some  prior  object,  I  term  it  an  effect  of  that 
prior  object.     When  I  look  forward,  instead  of  back- 
ward, au<l   re^'ard  the   present  object   In   relation  to 
some  other  object  which  is  not  yet  existing,  I  feel  u 
relation,  which,  in  reference  to  the  effect  that  is  to  bo 
produced,  may  be  termed  fitness  or  ajjtitude;  and  it  is 
on  our  knowledge  of  th<ise  fitness(?s  or  aptltu^les  that 
all  practical  science  is  founded.      Ity  our  acquain- 
tance with  this  relation,  we  acquire  a  command,  not 
merely  of  existing  things,  hut  almost  of  things  that, 
as  yet,  have  scarcely  any  uuyro.  real  existence  than 
the  creations  of  poetic  fancy.     We  hinl  the  future, 
almost  at  our  will,  as  if  it  were  already  present.   While 
mechanic  hands  are  chipping  the   rough    block,  or 
a(lding  slowly  stone  to  stone,  with  little  mtnv.  fore- 
sight than  of  the  place  where  the  next  stone  is  to  l)e 
added,  there  is  an  eye  which  has  already  seen  that 
imperial  edifice  in  all  its  finished  sjdendour,  which 
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other  eyes  are  incapable  of  seeing,  till  year  after 
year  shall  have  unfolded,  through  a  series  of  progres- 
sive changes,  that  finished  form  which  is  their  nlti- 
mate  result.  What  is  true  in  architectural  design  is 
not  less  true  in  all  the  other  arts  which  science  has 
evolved.  There  are  hands  continually  toiling  to  pro- 
duce what  exists  already  to  the  mind  of  that  philo- 
sopher whom  they  almost  hlindly  obey — who,  by  his 
knowledge  of  the  various  aptitudes  of  things,  knows 
not  merely  what  is^  but  what  must  be — ^beholding 
through  a  long  series  of  effects,  that  ultimate  effect  of 
convenience  or  beauty  which  is  at  once  to  add  some 
new  enjoyments  to  life,  and  to  confer  additional  glory 
on  the  intellectual  empire  of  that  being  whom  God 
has  formed  to  image,  however  faintly,  the  power  by 
which  he  raised  him  into  existence.  We  cannot  look 
around  ns  without  discovering,  in  every  work  of  hu- 
man art  which  meets  our  eye,  the  benefits  which  we 
have  received  from  our  knowledge  of  this  one  relation. 
Whatever  industry  has  conferred  upon  us — the  secu- 
rity, the  happiness,  the  splendour,  and,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  very  virtues  of  social  life — are  referable 
to  it ;  since  industry  is  nothing  more  than  the  prac- 
tical application  of  those  productive  fitnesses  which 
which  must  have  been  felt  and  known  before  industry 
could  begin. 


"  Tliese  are  thy  bleseings,  Industry,  rough  power. 
Whom  labour  still  attends,  and  sweat  and  pain  ; 
Yet  the  kind  source  of  every  gentle  art, 
And  all  the  soft  civility  of  life : 
Raiser  of  human  kindi  by  Nature  cast 
Naked  and  helpless,  out  amid  the  woods 
And  wilds,  to  rude  inclonieni  elements  I 
And  still  the  sad  barbarian,  roring,  mix'd 
With  beasts  of  prey,  or  for  his  acorn  meal 
Fought  the  fierce  tueky  boar;— «.  shivering  wretch 
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Aghast  and  coraforfcless,  when  the  bleak  Nortli, 
With  winter  charged,  let  the  uiix'd  tenipoat  fly, 
Hail,  rain,  and  enow,  and  bitter-breatliing  frost  :- 
Then  to  the  shelter  of  the  hut  ho  fled, 
And  the  wild  season,  sordid,  pined  away. 
For  home  he  had  not. — Home  is  the  reaort 
Of  love,  of  joy,  of  peace  and  plenty,  where, 
Supporting  and  Kupported,  poHsh'd  friends 
And  dear  relations  mingle  into  bliss. 
But  this  the  rugged  savage  never  felt, 
Ev'n  desoiate  in  crowds ; — and  thus  his  days 
EoU'd  heavy,  dark,  and  unenjoy'd  along, 
A  waste  of  time  !— tiD  Industry  approach'd, 
And  roused  him  from  his  miserable  sloth  ; 
His  faculties  unfolded  ;  pointed  out 
"Where  lavish  Nature  the  directing  hand 
Of  Art  demanded  :  ehow'd  him  how  to  raise 
His  feeble  force  by  the  mechanic  powers, 
To  dig  the  mineral  from  the  vaulted  earth  ; 
On  what  to  turn  the  piercing  rage  of  fire, 
On  what  the  torrent  and  the  gatherM  blast ; 
Gave  the  tall  ancient  forest  to  his  axe ; 
Taught  him  to  chip  the  wood  and  hew  the  stone. 
Till,  by  degrees,  the  finish'd  fabric  rose; 
Tore  from  Lis  limbs  the  blood-polluted  fur, 
And  wrapt  him  in  the  woolly  vestment  warm  : — 
Nor  stopp'd  at  barren  hare  necessity, 
But,  still  advancing  bolder,  led  him  on 
To  pomp,  to  pleasure,  elegance  and  grace  ; 
And,  breathing  high  ambition  through  his  soul, 
Set  science,  wisdom,  glory  in  his  view. 
And  bade  him  bo  the  lord  of  all  below."  ' 


Such  is  the  value  of  that  susceptibility  of  our  mind, 
by  which  we  feel  the  relations  of  objects  to  each  other 
as  successive,  when  considered  in  reference  to  what  is 
commonly  termed  science.  It  has  made  us  what  we 
are ;  and  when  we  think  of  what  we  now  are,  and  of 
what  the  race  of  mankind  once  was — ^to  speculate  on 
the  future  condition  of  man  in  those  distant  ages, 

'  Thomson's  Seasons — Autumn,  43-49,  57-85,  and  00-95. 
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